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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 


VOL.    IV. 


AS  it  was  impossible  to  give,  in  one  volume  octavo, 
even  a  short  accomit,  of  the  numerous  publications 
in  the  English  language  on  Health,  and  Longevity,  I 
determined  to  print  the  works  of  such  celebrated 
authors,  as  Friar  Bacon,  Lord  Bacon,  Sir  William 
Temple,  and  Boyle,  (four  of  the  greatest  ornaments 
of  British  literature),  as  were  not  likely,  though 
written  expressly  on  those  subjects,  to  be  much 
known  to  perfons  who  studied  medicine,  and  yet 
were  well  entitled  to  their  attention.  Lord  Bacon's 
Medical  Observations,  in  particular,  now  for  the 
first  time  collected  into  one  mass,  are  a  mine,  which, 
I  trust,  will  lay  the  foundation  of  *many  useful  dis- 
coveries in  physic  ;  and  the  treatises  of  the  other 
authors  above-mentioned,  have  great,  though  cer- 
tainly not  equal  merit.  I  have  no  doubt,  alfo,  that 
the  reader  will  approve  my  having  printed  in  this 
volume,  the  Letter  from  a  Physician  in  the  High- 
lands to  his  Friend  in  L()ndon,  as  it  is  a  curious  and 
2  interestiujf 


iv 

interesting  paper^  and  at  this  time  very  rarely  to  bo. 
met  with. 

Among  the  vfotks  of  British  Authors,  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  include  the  tracts  of  two  cele- 
brated American  Physicians,  Dn  Rush,  and  Dn 
Wakerhouse,  as  being  more  immediately  connect- 
led  with  domestic,  than  with  foreign  publications. 
Though  now  living  under  separate  governments,  I 
have  ever  considered  the  British  and  the  Americans 
as  one  and  the  same  people ;  originating  from  the 
•same  stock,  speaking  the  same  language,  actuated 
by  the  same  sentiments,  breathing  the  same  spirit, 
and,  forgetting  former  animosities,  resolved,  I  trust, 
to  esteem  and  to  respect  each  other,  and  firmly  de* 
termined  to  support  the  rights,  religion,  govern- 
jsnent,  l^appiness,  and  independence  olP  both  coun- 
tries^ 


JOHN  SINCLAIR. 


Charlotte  Square,  Edinhurgb^ 
1st  Decemier^  1805. 
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NUMBER  I. 


FRIAR  BACON. 


AMONG  the  British  Authors  who  have  written  on 
,    health  and  longevity,  the  celebrated  Friar  Bacon 
Reserves  first  to  be  commemorated.     He  was  bom.  of  a 
respectable  family  near  Ilchester,  studied  at  Oxford,  and 
afterwards  spent  some  time  at  Paris,  the  University  of  which 
was  then  much  resorted  to  by  learned  men .     Having  returned 
to  England,  he  applied  with  so  much  diligence  to  the  study 
of  nature,  and  distinguished  himself  so  much  for  superior 
knowledge  in  a  variety  of  arts  and  sciences,  that  not  only 
the  vulgar,  but  even  some  learned  men  thought  him  a  con- 
juror.   Being  accused  of  magic  and  heresy,  lie  was  thrown 
into  prison,  and  was  detained  there  for  many  years.     He 
died  A.  D.  1292,  leaying  a  variety  of  works  behind  him, 
on  manj  interesting  subjects.     But,  according  to  Browne,  the 
choicest  and  most  useful  of  all  his  works,  was  entitled  **  De 
"  retardandis  scnectulu  mcuis,'*^  or  A  Cure  for  Old  Age ;  of 
which  it  is  said, 

^uem — 

Nee  potcrit  Jerru??!^  ncc  cdax  aholcrc  vviuUai, 
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4  FRIAR  BACON  ETC. 

This  valuable  treatise,  was  published  in  English,  from 
the  Latin,  by  Richard  Browne,  B  L.  Coll.  Med.  Lon.  with 
a  variety  of  notes,  which  render  the  translation  still  more 
valuable*  But  as  this  curious  work  is  very  rarely  to  be  m#t 
with,  it  is  thought  advisable,  instead  of  partial  extracts,  to 
reprint  the  whole,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  more  ge- 
nerally accessible. 


*  In  Doerhaave*f  lift  of  books,  de  Diaetetici,  mention  is  made,  that  t^is 
work  of  Bacon's,  was  printed  at  Oxford,  in  8vo,>inno  15  90^— Browne 'strAQ%> 
lation  of  it«  is  printed  at  JLoodon  anno  1683. 


THE 


,      THB 


CURE   OF  OLD  AGE,   &c. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  catua  of  Old  Age. 

AS  the  *  world  waxcth  old,  +men  grow  old  with  it : 
not  by  reason  of  the  age  of  the  world,  but  because  of  the 
great  increase  of  living  creatures,  which  infect  the  very  air, 
that  every  way  encompasseth  us  :  and 

Through  our  X  negligence  in  ordering  our  lives,  and 

That 

*  Tlua  ^ear  i6S«,  with  the  afltnrfdjgen,  is  celebrated  the  climtcteric  grand 
eoopmctioo  of  the  highest  planets.  And  drfinei  after  Sl  Petet's  chronology 
ds  rxkoo  that  the  sabbatical  millenary  is  not  far  off;  nor  without  great  rea- 
aoo.  For  if  moral  symptotns,  siKh  A  nation's  rising  against  nation,  divbions 
in  fimuBes  and  between  friends,  do  portend  the  last  days,  we  must  conclude 
the  world  sH  its  testy  old  age,  and  that  that  day,  the  angels  in  heaven,  no  nor 
the  son  of  man  himself,  knew  not  of,'is  coming  on. 

t  The  lives  of  the  patriarchs  before  the  flood  were  almost  a  thousand  years. 
Near  the  flood  men  lived  but  about  ten  pro  cent,  to  what  they  did  before. 
And  David  in  his  tkne  allowed,  a  strong  man  might  make  a  shift  to  creep  to 
Covscore.  Yet  1  concur  with  the  author,  that  in  those  scripture-instances,  as 
aho  in  our  own  case,  not  so  much  the  decay  of  universal  nature,  as  the  good 
^tisore  of  her  God,  is  seen  in  permitting  men,  for  the  reasons  assigned  by  the 
amhor,  to  be  cut  short  in  their  lives. 

\  Thb  negligence  is  most  perceiv^  in  our  diets :  For  it  is  tmpossU>le  good 
blood  or  humours  should  be  bred,  when  we  heap  dish  jupon  dish,  sauce 
apoQ  sauce,  fhiic  upon  fruit,  raw  upon  roast,  roast  upon  raw,  bak*dupon 
t^d,  boil'd  upon  bak'd,  sowre  upon  sweet,  and  soft  upon  hard.  Horace  1.  ». 
*tjr.  2.  in  the  Romgn  luxury  lasheth  this  fault  in  all  other*, 


-nam  varfae  res 


0t  Doceant  homini,  credas,  memor  illius  cscae, 
Qaae  nmplex  olira  tibi  sederit,  at  simul  assis 
Miscaisis  diia,  sunulp  conchylia  turdis, 
Daksa  se  in  bikm  vertent,  stomach6que  tumultum 
X^enta  fcret  pitmta.    Vides  ut  palUdvs  omnia 
Coena  dcsurgit  dubii  ?  Quin  corpus  onustum 

A  3  Hestemis 


6  PRIAR  BACON 

That  great   *  ignorance'  of  the  properties  which  Are  in 
things  conducing  to  health,  which  might  help  a  disordered 

way 

Hesternis  ▼Itiis  anlmum  qaoque  ^negrvnt  xmi^ 

Atque  affigit  humo  divioae  particalam  aunie. 
■   '      ■  For  you  iMotVt 

Much  barm  to  tit  from  various  wuati  dotbjtovf, 

Tbiak  OH  ibat  only  dub,  vfbitb  totrs  your /art, 

How  blitb  and  btaJtby  ajier  H  you  were  : 

Bui  wben  men  fell  to  mmglmg  roast  andboiTtf, 

Asidjisb  and  fowl  togeiber,  bealtb  was  spvk^d* 

7be  sweet  meats  turned  to  cboler  and  tougb  pbiegm^ 

Bred  a  disturbante  in  tbe  maws  ofibem  s 

Observe,  bow  pale  and  sick  a  man  dotb  rife 

From  board,  confounded  witb  varieties  T 

Atf^,  vfben  ibe  hody*s  tv:rebarg*d,  tie  mind 

Is  also  in  tbe  diseompoture  joined. 

And  on  tbe  ground  inbumanely  does  roti 

fTbatpart  of  beavenly  breatb,  tbe  precious  souL 
^  We  that  believe  the  holy  scripturet  know,  that  God  fint  planted  all 
plants,  and  made  all  living  crcaturci;  For  before  man  was  made,  all  plants, 
shrubs,  and  trees  sprung  out  of  tbe  earth,  endowed  with  their  genuine  virtues 
and  faculties,  every  way  compleat  by  the  sole  power  of  God's  word.  Which 
things  when  God  had  brought  to  the  first  man  Adam,  to  see  what  he  would 
call  them ;  Adam  out  of  that  unfpeakable  wisdom  and  knowledge  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  which  God  had  given  him,  gave  them  names,  and  whatsoever 
Adam  called  every  thing,  that  was  the  name  thereof.  Now  God  that  made 
the  properties  of  things,  invented  them,  and  communicated  of  his  own  know- 
k'dge  to  his  image,  Man.  And  notwithstanding  that  by  man*s  transgressing 
God's  co&imand,  he  lost  his  original  righteousness,  and  impaired  his  wisdom ; 
jH  it  is  evident  he  retsuned  the  knowledge  of  the  virtues  of  things.  For 
otherwise  how  could  he  in  the  sweat  of  his  f»ce  eat  his  bread,  if  he  knew  not 
what  to  make  it  of?  And  whereas  God  allotted  him  the  herb  of  the  field  for 
his  food,  he  must  of  necessity  know  the  virtues  of  herbs,  else  he  might  for  h.$ 
repast  eat  his  mortal  bane.  So  with  the  knowledge  of  his  evil  he  had  this 
good  left  him. 

But  with  his  posterity  it  fared  worse.  Their  infant-knowledge  only  aped 
their  fathers,  and  had  no  connate  ideas  of  the  virtues  of  things:  but  took  all 
upon  the  word  of  tradition  or  some  empirical  experiment.  And  since  we  can- 
not derive  the  pedigree  of  our  knowledge  so  high  as  Solomon  (whose  inspired 
herbal,  could  it  be  found,  might  be  a  good  succedaneum  to  Adam's  onomasticui) 
We  find  ourselves  very  far  from  reading  it  on  Seth*s  pillars  :  Only  with  asto- 
nished ignorance  we  may  see  its  epitaph  in  confusion  on  the  plains  of  Shinar. 
For  we  are  more  wise  in  tongues  than  things,  and  are  a  sort  of  philologic  phi- 
lophers,  whoae  knowledge  ii  Tvioiu  rcadiPgSi  Ail4  lo  bd  nqmdtr  if  our  ikUi 
&ilB«. 
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way  of  living,  and  might  supply  the  defect  of  due  goveni«» 
meat* 

From  these  three  tilings,  namely,  infection,  negligence  and 
ignorance,  the  natural  heat,  after  the  time  of  manhood  ig 
past,  begins  to  diminish,  and  its  diminution  and  intemperature 
doth  more  and  more  hasten  on.  Whence,  the  heat  by  little 
and  little  decreasing,  the  accidents  of  old  age  come  0% 
which  accidents  in  the  very  flower  of  age  may  be  taken 
away ;  and  after  that  time  may  be  retarded ;  as  ilso  may 
that  swift  course,  which  hurries  a  man  from  manhood  to 
age,  from  age  to  old  age,  from  old  age  to  the  broken 
strength  of  decrepit  age,  be  restrained  4 

For  the  circle  of  a  man's  age  grows  more  in  one  day 
after  age  to  old  age,  than  in  three  days  after  youth  to  age ; 
and  is  sooner  turned  from  old  age  to  decrepit  age,  than  from 
tge  to  old  age. 

Which  weakness  and  intemperature  of  heat,  is  caused 
two  ways :  by  the  decay  of  natural  moisture,  and 

By  the  increase  of  extraneous  moisture. 

For  the  heat  exists  in  the  native  moisture,  and  is  extln* 
pushed  by  external  and  strange  moistness,  which  flows  from 
Weakness  of  digestion,  as  Avicenna  in  his  first  book,  in  hxs 
chapter  Of  Complexions,  affirms. 

Now  the  causes  of  the  dissolution  of  the  internal  mois^ 
tore,  and  of  the  external's  abounding,  whence  the  innate 
beat  grows  cool,  are  many,  as  I  shall  here  show. 

First  of  all^  the  dissolution  of  the  natural  happens  from 
^0  causes : 

One  whereof  is  the  circumambient  air,  which  dries  up 
the  matter :  and  the  innate  heat,  which  is  inward,  very  much 
Mps  tow^ds  the  same :  for  it  is  the  cause  of  extinguishing 
^^  by  reason  it  consumes  the  matter,  whereinr  it  subsists ; 
as  the  flame  of  a  lamp  is  extinguished,  when  the  oil,  ex- 
hausted by  the  heat,  is  spent. 

■  The  second  cause  is  the  toil  proceeding  from  the  motions 
^  body  and  mind,  which  otherwise  are  necessary  in  life. 
To  these  accrue  weakness  and  defect  of  nature,  which  easi- 

A4  ly 
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Ijr  abdu  under  so  great  evils^  (as  Avicenna  ^toesaeth  in  }ii» 
first  book  Of  Complexions  of  ages)  not  resisting  those  impcr*' 
fections  that  invade  it.     Now 

The  motions  of  the  mind  are  called  animaly  when  tlM' 
ioul  especially  is  exercised : 

The  motions  of  the  body  are,  when  our  bodies  are  tossed 
and  stirred  of  necessary  causes^  ill  proportioned. 

External  moisture  increaseth  tWo  ways :  either  from 

The  use  of  meat  and  other  things  that  breed  an  unnatural 
and  strange  moisture,  especially  phlegmaticky  whereof  I 
Aall^discourse  hereafter ;  or  firom 

Bad  concoction,  whence  a  feculent  and  putrid  humour/ 
differing  from  the  nature  of  the  body,  is  propagated. 

For  digestion  is  the  root  of  the  generation  of  uzmatural 
and  natural  moisture,  which  when  it  is  good,  breeds  good 
moisture,  when  bad  a  bad  one,  as  Avicenna  saith  in  his* 
fourth  cannon  of  his=  chapter  of  things,  which  hinder  grey 
hairs.  For  from  wholesome  food,  ill  digested,  an  evil  ha« 
mour  doth  flow;  and  of  poisonous  meats,  and  such  as  ns* 
furally  breed  a  bad  humour,  if  well  digested,  sometime 
comes  a  good  one. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed,  thai  not  only  phlegm  is  called 
an  extraneous  humour,  but  whatever  other  humour  is  paU 
lid.  Yet  phkgm  is  worse  than  the  other  external  humour  ^ 
in  that  it  helps  to  extinguish  the  innate  heat  two  wigray^ 
either 

By  choaking  it ;  or 

By  cold  resisting  its  power  and  quality  ;  so  Rasy  in  his* 
chapter  Of  the -benefits  of  purging. 

Which  phlegnv  proceeds  from  faults  in  meats,  negligence 
of  diet,  and  intemperature  of  body ;  so  that  this  sort  of  ex* 
temal  moisture  increasing,  and  the  native  mdisture  beiQ|r. 
either  changed  in  qualities,  or  decayed  in  quontUy,  mav 
grows  old,  either 

In  the  accustomed  course  of  nature,  by  little  and  little 
and  mccessively ;  when  afiter  the  time  q£  manhood,  dmt  ic»- 

after 
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ifter  forty  or  at  most  6&j  jreara,  the  natural  heat  begins  to 
feninish :  Or 

Through  eril  thoughts  and  anzioas  care  of  mind,  where- 
iridi  sometimes  men  are  fanrt.  For  sickness  and  such  like 
cvQ  accidents,  dissolve  and.  dry  up  the  natural  moisture^ 
which  is  the  fiewel  of  heat :  and  that  being  hurt,  the  force 
tad  edge  of  the  heat  is  made  dull.  The  heat  being  cooled^ 
die  digestive  virtue  is  weakened }  and  this  not  performing 
its  oflBce,  the  crude  and  inconcocted  meat  putrifies  on  the 
stomach.  Whereupon  the  external  and  remote  parts  of  the 
hodj  being  deprived  of  their  nourishment,  do  languish, 
wither  and  die,  because  they  are  not  nourished.  So  Isaac 
m  his  book  Of  Fevers  in  the  chapter  of  the  Consumption  doth 
leach. 

Bat  it  may  be  queried,  what  this  moisture  is,  and  in  what 
pbce  it  is  seated,  whereby  the  natural  heat  is  nourished^ 
and  which  is  its  fewel  ?  «  Some  say,  that  it  is  in  the  bellow 
•f  die  ^  heart,  and  in  the  vejns  and  arteries  thereof,  as 
Ittac  in  his  book  Of  Fevers,  in  the  chapter  of  the  Hectick. 
But  there  are  moistures  of  divers  kinds  in  the  members^ 
which  are  prepared  •  for  nourishing,  and  to  moisten  the 
joints.    Of  which  humours  may  be  that  is  (me  which  is  in 

the 


*  Roger  Bac«n  in  ha  Perspecthres,  dt&t.  t,  cap.  5.  speaks  thu!^  But  that  aK 
Mdog  may  be  removed,  it  otigbt  to  be  considertd  that  the  sensitive  soul 
iutfa  a  double  instrument,  or  subject :  One  is  radical  and  fontal,  and  this  is  the 
^cvt,  according  to  Aristotle  and  Aviccnna  in  his  book  0/ibe  Soul.  Anothct' 
*  that  which  is  first  changed  by  the  species  of  sensiblcft,  and  whcrin  the  opc- 
^^^m  of  tile  senses  are  more  manifested  and  distinguished ;  and  this  is  the 
•>■.  For  when  the  head  is  hurt,  there  happens  a  nianife&t  hurt  of  the  sen&i-. 
"^  powers ;  and  the  hurt  of  the  head  is  more  nianircst  to  us  than  that  of  the 
^'Tt,  and  therefore  according  to  the  more  manifest  considt  ration  we  shall 
pue  dke  tenstiyc  powers  in  the  head :  And  this  is  the  opinion  of  physicians, 
itot  GQimdenng  that  the  fontal  original  of  the  powers  is  from  the  heart.  But 
Aticuub  in  his  first  book  0/tbe  Art  of  Physic,  saith,  that  ahhough  to  sense 
,tlie  opioioo  of  physicians  be  more  manifest :  Yet  the  opinion  of  the  phlloso- 
W^  b  truer ;  for  all  the  nerves,  and  veins,  and  powers  of  the  soul  arise  fir  t 
^  prindpaiUy  frem  the  heart,  as  Aristotle  in  his  twelfth  book  Of  Animals  ^^C" 
and  Avicenna  ia  hi^tlMrd.Q/'^/gia^,  doth  al^ow. 
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the  vein^  dnd  that  another  'which  like  dew  is  reposed  6n  tl^e 
members,  as  Avicenna  saith  in  his  fourth  book  in  the  chap« 
ter  of  the  Hectick.  Whence  perhaps  the  wige  do  under* 
stand,  that  all  these  moistures  are  fewel  to  the  native  heat ; 
but  especially  that  which  is  in  the  heart  and  its  veins  and 
arteries,  which  is  restored,  when  /rom  meats  and  drinks 
good  juices  are  supplied ;  and  is  made  more  excellent  b j 
outward  medicines,  such  as  anointings  and  bathings. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  Remedies  against  the  Cmses  of  Old  Age. 

HITHERTO  we  have  discoursed  of  the  causes  of  old 
age :  Now  we  must  speak  of  the  remedies  which  hinder 
fhem,  and  after  what  manner  they  may  be  hindered. 

Wise  physicians  hgve  laid  down  two  ways  of  opposing 
these  causes : 

One  is  the  ordering  of  a  man's  Way  of  living  ; 

The  other  is  the  knowledge  of  Aose  properties,  that  are 
in  certain  things,  which  the  ancients  have  kept  secret.- 

Avicenna  teacheth  the  ordering  of  life,  who  laying 
down,  as  it  were,  the  art  of  guarding  old  age,  ordereth  that 
all  putrefaction  be  carefully  kept  off,  and  that  the  native 
moisture  be  diligently  preserved  £rom  dissolution  and 
change,  namely,  that  as  great  a  share  of  moisture  may  be 
added  by  nutrition,  as  is  spent  by  the  flame  of  heat  and 
otherwise.  Now  this  care  ought  to  be  used  in  the  time  of 
manhood,  that  is,  about  the  fortieth  year  of  a  pian's  age^ 
when  the  beauty  of  a  man  is  at  the  height. 

.  These  ways  of  repelling  the  causes  of  old  age  do  some* 
thing  differ  one  firom  another. 

For  one  is  the  beginning,  the  other  the  end  :  One  begins, 
the  other  makes  up  the  defect  thereof;  but  each  brings 
great  assistance  to  the  turning  away  of  these  evils.  By 
ane  way  aloae  the  doctrine  of  the  ancients  will  not  be  com* 

pleatcd 
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pleated :  By  the  knowledge  of  each  both  our  endeavours 
and  theirs  may  be  perfected. 

The  doctrine  of  soberly  ordering  one's  life  teacheth  how 
to  oppose,  drive  away,  and  restrain  the  causes  of  old  age. 

And  this  it  doth  by  proportioning  the  *  six  causes,  di« 
sdnct  in  kind,  which  are  reckoned  necessary  to  fence,  pre- 
serve, and  keep  the  body ;  which  things,  when  they  are 
observed  and  taken  in  quantity  and  quality,  as  they  ought^ 
ind  as  the  rules  of  physicians  persuade,  do  become  the  true 
causes  of  health  and  strength  :  But  when  they  are  made  use 
of  by  any  man  without  regard  had  to  quality  and  quan- 
tity, they  cause  sickness,  as  may  be  gathered  frota  Gsden's 
regiment  with  Haly's  Exposition^  where  he  treats  Of  thb 
Rtgimeftt  cf  Hndth. 

But  exactly  to  find  out  the  true  proportion  of  these  causes^ 
snd  the  true  degree  of  that  proportion,  is  very  hardly,  or 
aot  at  all  to  be  done,  but  thkt  there  will  be  some  defect  or 
excess  therein.  Thus  the  sages  have  prescribed  more  to  be 
done,  than  can  be  well  put  in  practice.  For  the  under- 
standing is  more  subtle  in  operation,  so  that  the  true  pro- 
portioning of  these  causes  seems  impossible,  unless 
in  bodies  of  a  better  nature;  such  as  now  are  rarely 
found. 

Bat  medicines  obscurely  laid  down  by  the  ancients,  and 
as  it  were  concealed,  whereof  Dioscorides  speaks,  do  make 
up  these  defects  and  proportions.  For  whq  can  avoid  the 
air  infected  with  putrid  vapours  carried  about  with  the 
face  of  the  winds  ?  Who  will  measure  out  meat  and 
drink  ?  Who  can  weigh  in  a  sure  scale  or  degree  sleep  and 
watching,  motion  and  rest,  and  things  that  vanish  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  the  accidents  of  the  niind,  so  that  they  shall  nei- 
ther exceed  nor  fall  short  ?  Therefore  it  was  necessary  that 
the  ancients  should  make  use  of  medicines,  which  might  in 

some 

•  Thwe  six  causee  are  called  by  physicians  Stx  Non-naUiraHa,  They  arc, 
I*  The  lir.  s.  Meat  and  drink.  3.  Motion  and  rest.  4.  Sleep  and  watchine 
5.  Eicrction  tpd  retention,    6.  Thepastloosof  themind. 
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•ome  measure  preserve  the  body  from  alteration^  Sind  (te-» 
fend  the  health  of  man  oft-times  hurt  and  a£EUcted  with 
tliese  things  and  causes,  lest  the  bodj  utterlj  eaten  up  of 
diseases  should  i^l  to  ruin. 

Now  for  the  benefit  of  your  *  excellency  I  have 
gathered  some  things  out  of  the  books  of  the  ancients^ 
whose  vertoe  and  use  may  avert  those  inconveniences,  this 
defect  and  weakness  ;  may  defend  the  temper  of  the  innate 
moisture ;  may  hinder  the  increase  and  flux  of  extraneona 
fuoistore ;  and  may  bring  to  pass  (which  usutlly  other* 
wise  happeneth)  that  the  heat  of  man  be  not  so  soon  debi- 
litated. 

But  the  use  of  these  things  and  medicines  is  of  no  u»f 
nor  any  thing  avails  them  that  neglect  the  doctrine  of  the  ' 
regiment  of  life*  For  how  can  it  be^  that  he  who  either  is 
ignorant  or  negligent  of  diet^  should  ever  be  cured  by  any 
pains  of  the  physician^  or  by  any  virtue  in  phys^  ?  Where* 
fore  the  physicians  and  wise  men  of  old  time  were  of  opi- 
nion^  That  diet  without  physiq\  sometimes  did  good ;  but 
that  physic  without  due  order  of  diet  never  made  a  man  one 
jot  the  better. 

Thence  it  is  reckoned  znore  necessary  that  those  rather 
should  be  treated  of,  which  cannot  be  known  unless  of  the 
wise,  and  those  too  of  a  quick  understanding,  and  such  as 
study  hard,  and  take  a  great  deal  of  pains ;  than  those 
things  which  are  easily  known,  even  as  a  man  reads 
them.  <. 

As  for  my  own  part,  being  hindred  partly  by  the  charge, 
partly  by  impatience,  and  partly  by  the  rumours  of  the  vul- 
gar, I  was  not  willing  to  make  experiment  of  all  things^ 
which  may  easily  be  tried  by  others ;  but  have  resolved  to 
express  those  things  in  obscure  and  difficult  terms,  which  I 

judge 


*  The  learned  are  of  opioiod,  that  this  book  was  written  hf  our  i 
author  to  Pope  Nichobt  the  Fourth,  to  atone  lut  enraged  and  angry  flBid. 
'hit  pope  kept  him  is  prboB  aoBM  jtu% 
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judge  requisite  to  the  conservation  of  health,  lest  thej 
should  fan  into  the  hands  of  the  unfaithful. 

One  o(  which  things  lies  hid  in  the  *  bowels  of  thf 
eaith : 

Another  in  the  f  sea : 

The  third  X  creeps  upon  the  earth : 

The  fourth  lives  in  the  ||  air  : 

The  fifth  is  ^  likened  to  the  medicine  which  comes  out  of 
the  mine  of  the  noble  animal. 

The  sixth  comes  out  of  the  IT  long^liv'd  animal.. 

The  seventh  is  that  whose  mine  is  the  *^  plant  of  India. 

I  have  resolved  to  mention  these  things  obscurelj,  imi- 
tating the  precept  of  the  prince  of  philosophers  to  Alexan* 
der,  who  said  that  he  is  a  tnSisgressor  of  the  divine  law, 
who  discovers  the  hidden  secretsof  nn^e  and  the  proper- 
ties of  things :  Because  some  men  ict  ^ire  as  much  as  in 
them  lies  to  overthrow  the  divine  lav  Ibj  those  properties 
that  God  has  placed  in  animals,  plar.ts  and  stones,  ff 

But  6ome  of  these  things  stand  iit  need  of  preparation : 
Others  of  a  careful  choice. 

,0f  preparation,  lest  with  the  healthful  part  poison  be 
swallowed  down  ;  ^ 

Of  choice,  lest  among  the  best  those  things  that  arc  worse 
l)c  given,  and  those  that  are  more  hurtful  be  taken. 

For  ii;  whatsoever  thing  the  most  high  God  hath  put  an 
admirable  vertue  and  property,  therein  Ik:  hath  also  placed 

an 

•  Gold.  t  Coral  |  1  he  viper.  J  Rosemary. 

S  See  the  twelfth  chapter.  ^  'Ihc  btmc  of  a  stag's  heart, 

'•  lignum  Aloea  -    -ff  Here  our  incomparably  learned  author,  whc- 

^hcpTCT  greater  encouragement  to  true  physician*  an« I  chemists,  or  dii"- 
covagoncoc  to  mountebanks  and  ignorant  knavish  chcniicasiers,  i&  hard  to 
*»:hitk. .  For  who  greater  vioUtors  of  the  divine  law,  and  n»ore  cncmic*  to 
■unkind,  than  cheating  cut-throa:s  that  by  their  pretended  •jecrets  and  their 
mvtmi  remedici  bring  an  epidemic  calamity  on  the  dctoded  multittide  ?  Or 
»l»sc  wit  and  paits  more  u^ol  than  lm,that  caniwith  the  prtat  Mithridatw 
<»"ke  the  ttroogest  antidote  out  of  tho  rankest  poinm  ;  or  with  our  author 
get  that  wiadoni,  in  whose  lit  hand  arc  riches,  and  in  her  light  hand  kogth 
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mi  hurt,  to  be  as  it  were  the  guard  of  the  thing  itself.  For 
as  he  would  not  have  his  secrets  known  of  all,  le^t  men 
|hould  pontenm  them ;  so  he  would  not  h&ve  all  men  be 
AdepH^  lest  they  should  abuse  their  power.     As  is  mani* 

fest  in  the  serpent,  hellebore  and  gold.  From  which  -no 
man  can  fetch  any  noble  or  sublime  operation,  unless  he  be 
wise,  skilful,  and  have  of  a  long  time  experienced  them. 

Besides,  wheresoever  God  hath  placed  such  an  unspeak- 
able virtue,  he  hath  added  a  certain  similitude,  that  every 
man,  who  is  of  a  clear  and  vivacious  wit  and  understand- 
ing, may  conceive  its  operation. 

For  most  things  act  what  they  are  said  to  act^  either  by 
their  form,  or  their  matter,  or  their  essence,  or  their  heat, 
by  their  durability  and  long  keeping,  or  by  corruption* 

For  that  prescrvC-'Jipotlier  thing  which  is  long  preserved 
itself,  and  that  coni'U|]^  another  thing  which  is  quickly  cor- 
rupted itself,  and  fit  a(ts  that  tiling,  according  to  whose  si- 
militude it  is  deuomiAated,  or  like  as  jt  is  formed :  And 
this  is  a  secret  which  opr  (/)  fu'st  parents  wholly  kept  se- 
cret, and  to  thes'si  our  vdry  times  still  remains  secret. 

But  we  must  (zw)  observe,  that  in  some  of  the  aforesaid 
things  and  medicines  the  virtue  may  be  separated  from  its 
body  ;  as  in  all  medicines  made  of  plants  and  animals. 

From  some  it  cannot  be  separated,  as  from  all  those 
things  that  arc  of  a  thick  substance,  as  metals  ;  and  what 
things  soever  are  of  the  kind  of  stones,  as  coral,  jacinths, 

and 

*  Our  6rit  &chcr  Adam  in  the  state  of  innocence,  had  the  absolute  know* 
kdge  of  things  natural,  and  giTc  to  every  thirj;  it«  proper  runic  expressing 
its  inward  nature  :  But  thi^  natural  majiric  of  knnving  the  virtue  by  tlie  -ii^ 
nature,  is  by  the  author  Umented  as  from  the  brgiuniofr  to  hi^  time  behind  t>e 
curtain.  Yet  it  hath  been  cultivated  by  some  ^ince,  so  that  by  comparing  the 
t'ses  of  most  simples  with  their  physiognomic  lineaments,  you  would  conclude 
God  ind  nature  had  designed  these  for  tokens  of  their  specific  virtues,  and  ad- 
mirable uses.  And  the  earth  is  such  a  store^houw,  that  were  but  the  virtuea 
of  all  its  stores  known,  nothing  would  be  impossible  to  the  intelligent. 

f  Here  IS  a  PbarwuueutUa  Raiionjlh  so  well  grounded  bo;h  as  to  the  prrpa* 
ntory  and  adminiMntive  part,  that  it  may  deserve  the  consideration  of  all  wu 
«f  art,  and  defy  the  apprehension  of  all  blocUicaded  quacks. 

'i 
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«Qd  the  like.  And  these  are  to  be  subtilly  powdered  in 
the  last  degree ;  and  this  properly  agrees  with  our  intent, 
that  it  may  come  to  its  proper  end  of  elongation,  as  Avi- 
penoa  saith  in  his  second  Canon  Of  the  Judgment  of  Medi; 
cmei  that  are  outwardly  applied. 

But  this  powdering  cannot  be  made  in  metals,  except  by 
huming.  Which  Avicenna  afRrms  in  his  chapter  Of  the 
Ltprosie^  concerning  the  preparation  of  gold  and  silver  \ 
and  in  his  fifth  canpn, '  where  Cqnfectio  Hyacirubi  is 
shown. 

But  certain  other  men  have  given  rules  how  to  dissolve 
medicine  of  thick  substance,  as  Aristotle  saith,  according 
to  Isaac  in  his  degrees,  in  his  canon  Of  Pearly  speaking 
this :  "  1  have  seen  certain  men  dissolve  perl,  with  the 
"  juice  and  liquor  whereof  morphews  being  washed,  were 
"  fully  cured  and  made  whole." 

But  in  medicines  which  are  mixt  of  these  plants  and 
animals,  a  separation  of  the  virtue  from  the  body  itself  may 
be  made :  And  their'virtue  and  matter  will  operate  stronger 
and  better  alone,  than  joined  with  their  body. 

Because  the  natural  heat  is  tired,  whilst  it  separates  and 
levers  the  vi^e  of  the  thipg  from  the  body  which  is  hard 
and  earthy  :  And  it  being  tired,  the  virtue  will  with  greater 
difficulty  be  carried  to  the  instruments  of  the  senses,  so  as 
it  may  be  able  to  refresh  them,  and  destroy  the  superfluous 
moisture,  and  penetrate  to  the  members  of  the  fourth  con- 
coctioo,  that  it  may  strengthen  the  digestive  power  of  the 
flesh  and  skin,  v 

From  the  weakness  whereof  certain  accidents  of  old  age 
do  proceed ;  as  is  manifest  in  the  morphew  :  because  that 
Ae  natural  heat  of  our  body  is  not  always  so  sufliciently 
powerful  in  all  me&icines,  as  to  separate  the  virtue  from  its 
terrestrial  body. 

But  when  the  virtue  alone  is  given  without  the  body,  the 
natural  heat  is  not  tired,  nor  is  the  virtue  of  the  medicine 
by  frequent  digestion  destroyed  in  its  journey,  as  it  were, 
tvhile  it  is  carried  to  the  similar  parts  and  the  instruments 

of 
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of  the  senses :  and  so  the  virtue  of  the  thing  will  complett 
its  operation,  while  it  does  not  tire  the  natural  heat. 

And  Galen  agrees  with  this,  as  Isaac  testifies  in  hii 
canon  Of  the  Leprone^  sajing,  '^  I  never  saw  a  man  so  in* 
'^  fected  cured,  but  one  that  drank  of  wine,  wherein  a  vi^ 
^  per  had  fallen.'* 

And  Johannes  Damascenus  in  his  aphorisms :  '^  There* 
•*  fore  it  was  necessary  for  the  purging  of  the  humonn 
<«  driven  down,  that  the  medicine  according  to  the  skill 
^'  and  pleasure  of  the  physician  should  be  turned  into  the 
*<  likeness  of  meat/' 

Another  hath  said,  ''  That  that  physic  which  shouU 
f^  pass  to  the  third  digestion,  should  be  greedily  received, 
^*  according  to  some,  with  a  thing  of  easy  assimilatioi^ 
j^ch  as  milk  and  the  broth  of  a  pullet.** 


CHAP.  III. 


Pftbe  Accidents  of  Old  Age  and  the  oxauis  of  thtm^  and  tin 
Signs  of  Hnqt  in  the  S^ses,  Imagination^  Reasom  and 
Memory^ 

THE  accidents  of  age  and  old  age  are,  grey  hairs,  pale« 
ness,  wrinkles  of  the  skin,  weakness  of  faculties,  and  of 
natural  strength,  diminution  of  blood  and  spirits,  blearcjed- 
ness,  abundance  of  rotten  phlegm,  filthy  spitting,  shortness 
of  breath,  anger,  want  of  sleep,  an  unquiet  mind,  hurt  of 
the  instruments,  that  is,  of  those,  wherein  the  animal  virftoe 
does  operate.  Now  of  all  these  let  i|s  see  from  what  cauaei 
each  accident  derives  its  original. 

And  in  the  first  place  discoursing  of  grey  hsurs,  we  shall 
take  notice  of  this,  namely,  that  some  of  these  accidents 
happen  even  to  young  men  before  the  time  of  manhood, 
and  then  they  are  not  called  the  accidents  of  age,  but 
infirmities* 

Tbft 
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The  Bccidents  of  ngt  begin  ia  some  at  the  time  of  man* 
liood: 

In  others  at  the  time  of  age,  according  to  the  power  of 
the  Dative  moisture,  and  the  government  of  every  wise 
man: 

^nd  in  some  thej  use  not  to  come  till  very  old  age. 

The  principal  cause  of  all  these  is  weakness  of  the  innate 
heat,  which  is  caused  two  ways,  as  was  said  before. 

Greyness  ariseth  from  putrid  phlegm  coming  out  of  the 
itgioQS  of  the  brain  and  stomach,  as  Isaac  saith ;  and  not 
from  phlegm  alone^  but  it  proceeds  from  any  other  putrid 
bmnoor  what  ever,  as  Avicenna  saith  in  his  chapter  Oftht 
Cwiflexims  of  Ages. 

Now  this  putrid  humour  is  generated  many  ways  : 

Sometimes  by  eating  of  ce^ain  things  that  breed  a  putri- 
fying  hnmoor,  which  is  the  cause  of  old  age,  as  hereafier 
will  appear. 

Sometimes  from  the  weakness  of  natural  heat,  which 
nks  in  the  body,  and  from  abundance  of  cold,  as  Aristotle 
fiuth.  For  the  implanted  heat  being  dulled  digests  not 
food,  as  it  used  ;  whereupon  a  watry  humour  a  little  wann- 
ed with  strange  heat  abounds,  and  causes  this  greyness,  as 
Haly  saith  in  Galen's  regiment,  wherq  he  treats  of  the  regi- 
ment of  old  age. 

Sometimes  from  too  great  access  of  external  heat.  For 
in  his  eleventh  chapter  of  his  History  of  Animals  the  philo-> 
(opher  there  saith,  that  hairs  that  are  covered  are  sooner 
grey  than  those  that  are  seldom  covered.  For  the  covering 
keeps  off  die  wind,  and  the  wind  hinders  putrefaction. 

Sometimes  greyness,  and  putrefaction  of  the  humours 
arises  from  the  infirmity  of  the  skin :  As  in  the  morphew, 
when  through  the  weakness  of  that  member,  the  nourish- 
ment is  not  concocted. 

For  there  is  in  every  member  a  digestive  power  and  heat, 
which  the  soul  useth  as  an  instrument  in  performing  its 
I     operations. 
i        Vol.  IV  ^  Hence 
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Hence  It  is  that  an  eVil  constitution  -haptmns  in  &om^  of 
the  external  parts,  when  the  inward  parts  are  no  hurt,  ixni 
do  perform  aright  the  offices  of  nature. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  hairs  of  the  temptes 
wax  grey  sooner,  and  those  of  the  hind  parts  later :  Because 
in  the  fore  part  there  is  much  moisture,  therefolre  h  iobner 
putrefies.  And  when  this  happens  in  the  hairs,  after  h  is 
once  come,  it  will  hardl j  be  removed ;  but  it  is  a  tiling  les^ 
difficult  to  put  a  stop  to  it  before  it  come. 

But  it  often  falls  out,  that  many  men  labouring  under 
some  infirmity,  have  their  hairs  wax  grey ;  in  whom,  after 
they  have  recovered  their  health,  the  hairs  rettuii  tb  their 
former  disposition. 

Here  the  cause  i^  the  weakness  of  natural  heat  in  con- 
cocting the  nourishmeiit  in  the  external  parts ;  and  whea 
strength  and  health  return,  the  hair  grows  black. 

But  Avicenna  saith  in  his  fourth  canon  Of  the  disposition 
of  those  that  are  reco\'ering  their  health,  that  theref6rc  the 
hairs  wax  white,  because  they  are  depri\-ed  of  their  nour- 
ishment, by  reason  the  innate  moisture  goes  out  and  is.  dis^ 
persM,  which  whilst  it  abides  within  causeth  the  blackness 
of  the  hair ;  as  is  manifest  in  com,  whicli  is  dryed,  and 
grows  white  by  ripening :  aftefwards  when  it  is  wet  with 
dew,  its  greenness  returns. 

Besides,  there  is  in  every  member  a  natural  power  read- 
ing, which  according  to  its  complexion  turns  the  nufrimeht 
into  the  likeness  of  that  member,  and  diiFers  from  that 
power,  which  turns  the  nutriment  into  the  likeness  of  an- 
other member,  and  from  this  diversity  a  weakness  in  the 
$kin  proceeds,  as  Avicemia  saith  in  his  first  canon  Of  Natural 
powers.  But  when  the  virtue  of  the  member  is  weak,  ft 
infects  mn4  corrupts  the  nature  and  wholesome  juice  of  th^ 
aliment  that  flows  thither.  Which  being  corrupted,  aO 
things  that  penetrate  into  that  member,  {ire  depraved :  Like 
as  a  good  constitution  doth  alter  even  bad  and  unwh)6leMiii(ift 
food,  80  that  it  becomes  good,  apt  and  convenient  for  ^<mm 
rishing  nature* 

Galea 
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Galea  reports,  accocdiog  to  A\icenna  in  his  first  canon 
of  the  iBorphew,  that  there  is  a  certain  *  tree,  which  at 
iu  first  growth  is  dea^j  and  poisonous :  jet  it  may  be 
changed  so  as  without  any  danger  it  may  become  whole* 
some  food.  And  this  is  done  bj  the  planting  of  it.  As 
ihere  is  a  tire  in  Per^  poisosous,  and  whose  fhiit  is  hurt- 
ful; but  being  removed  into  Egypt,  and  planted  there,  its 
fruit  k  safely  eaten  ^  and  being  brought  back  again  into 
Penia.  k  plitaias  its  former  poisonous  quality. 

For  dus  cause  medicines  were  invented  that  might  be 
tppljed  to  ifae  outward  parts,  as  bathings  and  anointings. 
For  such  medicaments  are  more  useful  to  remove  diseases 
vbiph  arise  from  the  hurt  of  the  fourth  digestion,  than  in- 
ward ones ;  Because*  the  virtue  of  medicines  taken  imvard- 
Ij  is  readred  so  dull  and  weak  of  the  first  and  second  digcs- 
lioB,  diat  vrhen  it  arrives  at  the  fourth  degree  of  digestion, 
it  b  so  broken,  that  it  cannot  at  all  profit,  as  Avicenna  saith 
in  his  canon  Of  Weariness  and  old  age.  Andso  anointings 
io  itreagthea  the  virtue  of  the  fourth  digestion. 

Wlach  I  think  to  be  most  true,  by  reason  outward  medi- 
cuaents  are  nearer  the  places  affected ;  especially  if  the  hu- 
mour be  purged,  or  do  not  ofiTend  in  the  inner  parts. 

But  if  the  humour  aforesaid  offend,  first  of  all,  the  body 
mst  be  absolutely  piirged  of  it. 

Then  the  skin  must  be  made  cleaner  by  a  long  effusion 
and  provocation  of  plentiful  sweat.     And 

Thirdly^  The  virtue  in  that  menjber,  which  is  ill  affecTed, 
smst  be  refreshed ;  Because  if  the  medicine  avail  not  <?omo- 
:hing  toward  the  strengthning  the  virtue  of  t^»c  jiarr,  tlu! 

B  2  humour 

*  OitliU  tree*  Dioicorides  speaks  io  his  first  book,  diap.  147.  in  tlir^;'* 
»or<U  The  peach  tree  is  a  tree  io  Egypt,  bearing  fruit  fit  for  foo«l,  good 
s«r  the  Atonuch  :  Wherein  spiders  called  Cranocolapta  arc  found,  eipcciilly 
in  llicbaii.  The  dry  leaves  reduced  to  powder,  and  applycd,  stop  eruptions 
^^lood.  3ome  haTC  declared  tha;:  this  tree  b  destructive  in  Persia,  and 
^«Hig  traiMlated  into  E^pt,  it  changes  its  uaturc,  and  is  made  u^c  of  f<.f 
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humour  will  abound  again  and  prevail  the  more :  And  thai 
especially,  when  melancholy  humours  bring  the  hurt. 

But  some  have  said,  that  fiilly  to  drive  away  these  hom 
mours,  the  virtue  of  laxatives,  without  their  body,  is  su£- 
ficient.  For  the  power  of  laxatives  operates  more  when 
freed  from  the  lump  of  body  than  joined  with  it ;  and  ihis 
is  that  which  Avicenna  saith  in  his  first  canon  in  the  chap* 
ter.  Of  the  disposition  of  purging  m^cines. 

Then  we  must  apply  such  medicines  outwardly,  whoss 
property  it  is,  to  temper  the  essence  of  the  member  and  its 
constitution ;  and  to  hinder  that  the  scattered  reliques  of  dM 
superfluous  humour  be  not  received  of  that  member,  ms 
terra  ngUlata^  bole .  armenick^  and  such  things  use  to  do^ 
either  through  some  operatioitthat  is  in  them,  or  for  the 
similitude  and  equality  of  complexion,  for  that  it  cools  wlia$ 
is  too  hot,  and  heats  what  is  too  cold.  Which  Galen  thinks 
very  likely  in  the  oil  of  roses,  as  Avicenna  saith  in  his  first 
canon  Of  the  operation  of  particular  medicines. 

This  accident,  I  say,  of  greyness,  renders  a  man  mors  de- 
formed, and  is  more  apparent  than  any  other  in  the  body. 

I  have  studiously  searched  its  cause  and  original.  And 
wise  physicians  have  laid  down  the  cause  and  remiedy  of 
these  accidents  in  their  treatise  of  preserving  beauty  :  For  if^ 
the  approach  of  these,  *  deformity  is  caused,  and  thronglt 
their  delay  in  the  time  of  manhood  is  a  man's  coipeliness* 
For  this  age  by  Avicenna  is  called  the  age  of  beauty. 


CHAP^ 

*  Thcophrastui  io  hU  charactrr  of  Flattery  hith these  words;  Wluf  a 
▼ertnd  grey  beard  you  have  got?     And  yet  you,  if  any  man, 
your  years,  have  your  hair  black.    And  to  be  long  in  growing  grey  wis 
accounted  an  argument  of  a  lu«ty  and  vivid  old  age.    Therefore 
men  were  as  careful  to  hide  their  grey  hairs,  as  women  their  wfialJci  %   H 
Pliutus  and  Martial  do  testifie. 


CHAP.  IV. 


D^t&f  wnmiks  tftbe  skm^  paleness,  rotten  pbUgm,  bkareyii'' 
mUf  Aartness  ofhreath^  dnd  other  things^  \ohkb  especially 
have  relaium  to  the  body. 

WE  hi:ve  already  spoken  of  the  causes  of  one  accident, 

namdy,  grcyness ;  now  we  must  treat  of  the  wrinkles  of  the 

dun,  paleness  and  other  things,  which  especially  have  fela- 

tOQ  to  the  body. 
These  evils  betide  men  sometimes  before  the  stated  time, 

lometiniies  at  their  due  season. 

Wrinkles  of  the  skin  are  contracted  either  from  the  flesh 

extemiated,  whence  there  remains  a  loosning  of  the  skin ;  or 

From  the  want  of  flesh,  and  hence  comes  the  shriveling 

of  it.    And  Arisiotle  saith  in  the  end  of  his  fifth  book  Of 

Animals :  tliat  this  comes  through  the  putrefaction  of  the  hu- 

tDoar.     For  he  saith,  that  wrinkling  which  befals  bodies 

is  unlike  to  slickness :  because  if  the  vapour  be  concrete, 

thence  is   craused  slickness,  and  it  putrefies  not,  nor  do 

wrinkles  arise. 

This  accident  often  happens  to  them  that  are  as  it  wer^ 

homt  ap  in  the  fire,  and  do  handle  things  belonging  to  the 

forge,  as  is  evident  in  the  smithes  trade :  For  the  use  of  these 

things  dries  exceedingly,  and  makes  the  face  pale,  and  full 

of  wrinkles.     Therefore  those  dames  that  are  over-careful 

of  their  beauty,  use  to  turn  away  their  face  from  the  fire. 

But  those  things  which  remove  the  wrinkling  of  the  skin 

you  shall  find  hereafter  in  that  chapter,  wherein  the  things 

we  declared,   which  use  to  render  the  skin  delicate  for 

y^ithinl  beauty,  cleanness,  and  redness. 

Paleness  also  according  to  some  is  a  companion  of  old 

*jc,  which  falls  out  in  young  men  from  superfluous  and  re- 

B  3  dounding 
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dounding  phlegm ;  in  old  men  froih  want  and  diminution 
of  blood  and  spirits,  or  from  infection  of  the  blood* 

Diminution  of  the  blood  and  spirits  is  from  the  diminiu 
tion  of  the  natural  moisture ;  because  the  root,  and  as  it  were  ^ 
the  fountain  of  it,  is  in  the  blood,  principally  in  diat  of  the 
heart,  and  secondarily  in  that  which  passeth  through  the 
veins  and  members  :  The  blood  being  diminished,  the  api- 
rits  are  diminished  also,  which  abide  in  the  blood  as  in 
their  subject.  And  blood  is  restored  b j  those  things^  wUdi 
tefresh  the  innate  moisture )  and  the  blood  being  augmented^ 
the  spirits  are  made  more  lively. 

Plenty  of  rotten  phlegm,  filthy  spitting,  and  bleareyednest 
are  accidents  of  age,  which  happen  from  an  nnnatm«l  mois- 
ture ;  and  especially  phlegmatick :  And  that  moisture  flow& 
sometimes  from  the  superfluity  of  the  fourth  digesdoo,  mid 
h  cured  by  things  purging^  consuming  and  drying  up 
phlegm,  as  we  shall  hereafter  teach. 

Those  things  especially  help  bleareyednesft  which  swim 
in  the  ses,  and  which  live  in  the  air. 

Those  things  are  a  cure  for  filthy  spitting,  which  purge 
and  open  the  breast^  as  Diaire^s  and  diaprassium.  I^Drgillg 
of  phlegm  from  the  head  and  stomach,  conduces  very  much 
towards  the  cleansing  of  ropy  phlegm;  although  in  yomig 
and  growing  persons  these  things  happen  sometimes  firooft 
the  superfluity  of  the  blood. 

losomneity,  if  I  may  so  speak,  shortness  of  Weath,  anger^ 
disquiet  of  mind,  are  accidents  of  age :  among  which 

Weakness  of  breathing  happens  through  the  straitness 
and  coarctation  of  the  passages  of  the  lungs,  which  is  cansed 
either  by  too  much  dryness,  or  excessive  moisture. 

But  we  must  remedy  this  evil  or  accident  by  the  help  of 
those  medicines,  that  the  wise  have  ordered  to  be  taken,  ia 
their  treatise  of  diseases  which  befal  the  instruments  of 
krtathing.    For  Avicenna  in  the  same  treatise  aflirms,  that 

safl^eA 
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tabon  hath  a  property  to  open  and  Xefiresh  the  Instruments 
of  breathing. 

Want  of  sleep,  disquiet  of  mind  and  anger,  befal  old 
mak  and  the  decrepit )  and  sometimes  young  men,  from 
melancbolick  fiimes  ascending  to  the  brain4  as  also  bindiing 
Ac  organs  of  the  senses.  And  therefore  in  their  books  of 
regimoit  it  is  ordered  by  physicians,  that  old  men  avoid 
phliynaticky  and  likewise  sowre  meats.  Horehound 
«ay  veil  pcepaxed  Jielpeth  diis  diqwsition,  and  to  eat  sal-* 
let  of  kttUce  strowed  with  spiee,  as  Galei»  saitfa,  according 
to  Avicenna  in  his  chapter,  Of  Sleep. 

Bat  against  anger,  want  of  sleep  and  talkadveness,  let 
liieopcntion  and  action  of  the  soul,  joy  and  mirth|  and 
cibtrddectable  things  be  made  use  of. 


CHAP.  V, 
0/  Weaimis  of  Strength^  and  FacuUiet  of  the  Souli 

Weakness  of  strength  and  faculties  is  an  accident  of 
old  age. 

lofiroii^  of  atrengtb  proceeds  from  a  strange  and  unna-* 
toral  moisture  softening  the  nerves  ^  or 

Fn^a  over  n^fich  dryoess,  i^hereby  fhe  ^ierves  are  con-. 
tncted,  and  therefore  weakned ;  or 

Frpm  t|ie  copcv^sion  of  the  neryes,  as  it  often  falls  out 
in  soldiers  exercising  the  sharp  and  dangerous  feats  of  war. 
,F<or  I  haye  seen,  many  men  vigorously  striving  in  the  com- 
bat, who  being  thereby  weaknedy  lost  the  garland  of  the 

When  the  weakness  hath  its  original  from  dryness,  that 
jnydjciae  is  u&e&l,  whose  root  is  of  the  Indian  plant. 

B  4  Whf  o 
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When  from  moisture,  meat  made  of  the  vegetable  medl* 
cine  may  be  profitable  for  the  hurt  strength. 

But  the  weakness  -vof  the  fi^ulties  sometime  arises  from 
the  moisture  superfluous. 

Sometime  from  it  deficient. 

These  faculties  although  they  may  seem  to  be  many  ;  as 
the  appetitive,  digestive  and  sensitive,  because  they  have 
^ot^many  names  ;  yet  the  faculty  is  truly  one,  as  Johannes 
Damascenus  afHrms.  And  because  this  one  faculty  is  wont 
to  perform  different  bfiices  in  different  members,  it  is  called 
by  divers  names. 

But  by  what  T^ays  these  faculties  may  be  recreated,  and 
being  weak  may  be  strengthened,  I  will  shew  hereafter  in 
the  chapter.  Of  repairing  the  faculties. 

The  hurt  of  the  senses  is  an  accident  of  sense,  which  of- 
ten falls  out  even  in  young  men. 

This  sometimes  happens  in  the  occult, 

Sometimes  in  the  manifest  organs  of  the  senses. 

When  these  hurts  are  made  in  the  manifest  organs,  they 
may  be  cured  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  wise  have  pre- 
scribed in  the  proper  chapters  of  those  hurts. 

When  fhis  hurt  happens  in  the  occult  instruments,  it  is 
made  in  three  parts  of  the  brain,  wherein  the  animal  power 
doth  operate,  namely  in  the  fore,  middle  and  hind  part, 
which  part^  by  Avicenna  are  called  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain.  ' 

In  the  hind  part  oblivion  and  remembrance  is  made  by 
the  soul.  Of  which  things  royal  Haly  speak?  in  his  first 
discourse  of  his  theory,  saying,  **  That  old  age  is  as  it  were 
^  the  house  of  forgetfulness. 

But  Seneca  affirms  the  contrary,  namely,  that  when  a 
man  grows  old,  if  he  have  formerly  well  exercised  the  in- 
strument of  memory,  he  will  not  be  of  a  less  memory,  than 
when  he  was  a  young  m^.  Whence  it  happens  that  by 
long  exercise  of  one  instrument,  the  force  and  property  of 

another 
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is  abated ;  as  is  daily  experienced  in  men  of  good 
imrcntions,  and  men  of  good  memories. 

But  the  hurt  which  happens  in  the  first  and  second  yen-- 
tricles  of  the  brain^  wherein  imagination  and  the  distinction 
of  diings  is  made,  is  a  harm  which  falls  not  out  on  the  score 
of  the  rational  soul,  but  on  the  score  of  the  instmments 
wfaoeinthe  soul  operates. 

Now  the  hart  of  imagination  is  said  to  be  made  two 
ways; 

In  the  instrument  of  the  brain,  wherein  false  things  are 
fdgned. 

And  in  the  visory  nerve,  which  brings  light  from  the 
eye.  And  therefore  the  son  of  the  prince  hath  laid  down 
two  chapters^  Of  the  hurt  of  imagination. 

One  among  the  diseases  of  the  head. 

Another  in  his  treatise  of  the  eyes. 

For  this  hurt  arises  in  these  parts  of  the  brain,  and  not 

b  the  organs, 

SomeUmes  from  an  internal. 
Sometimes  from  and  extejnal  cause. 

• 

From  an  internal  cause  two  ways. 

Either  by  nature,  when  a  man  Us  so  hurt  from,  his  moth- 
er's womb,  as  soon  as  he  is  bom  into  the  world,  and  then 
the  hurt  is  incurable ; 

Or  by  accident,  and  so  it  is  made  two  way|^  * 

By  things  coming  from  within,  and  that  sometime 

From  evil  humours,  which  do  cause  infirmities  of  body 
cmd  diseases :  and  then  the  hurt  is  said  to  come  from  the 
humours,  which  are  in  the  brain  itself:  Sometime 

From  some  other  member  ill  affected  by  a  blow  or  some 
other  cause. 

But  whatever  humour  it  be,  so  it  be  a  bad  one,  it  hurts 
and  stops  up  the  aforesaid  parts  of  the  brain.  Which  same 
humour  is  bred  of  ill  food,  that  is,  melancholick  and  phleg- 

matick. 
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names.    Which  Galen  affirms  according  to  Avictona  ui 

his  third  canon  in  the  chapter.  Of  Signs  gathered  from  th« 

x>perations  of  animals. 

An  hurt  of  the  operation  of  the  soul  sometimes  happen^ 

also 

From  a  thick  and  troubled  air :  And  this  is  the  cause 

that  the  eastern  people  are  mote  acute  and  subtle  than  other 

men,  because  of  the  want  of  vapours.     For  they  have  a 

most  subtle  and  pure  air.     As  is  also  manifest  in  our  own 

people:  For  at  a  time  when  it  is  clear,  they  have  their 

acuteness  of  mind  more  prompt,  and  their  wit  more  quick 

in  searching  out  of  matters,  than  when  it  is  cloudy.     For 

a  troubled  air  dejects  the  soul,  makes  it  sad,  and  blends  the 

humours. 

But  there  is  a  difference  between  a  gross  and  a  trouble! 

air. 

Agroa 

The  nefvei  contra^cd,  ttrength  in  handt  did  fail. 
And  cold  crept  from  the  feet,  and  spread  o*er  all : 
And  when  death  came  at  last,  it  chang*d  the  noiCf 
And  made  it  sharp,  and  prest  the  nostrils  close : 
HoDowM  the  templet,  and  forc*d  the  eye-balls  in. 
And  chiU*d  and  hard*ned  all,  and  strctch*d  the  skim 

They  lay  not  long,  but  soon  did  life  retign^ 
The  warning  was  but  short,  eight  days,  or  nine : 
If  any  liv*d,  and  *scap*d  the  fatal  day, 
And  if  thei^  looseness  purged  the  plague  away. 
Or  ulcers  draintd,  yet  they  would  soon  decay. 
Their  weakneu  killM  them ;  or  their  poison'd  blood. 
And  strength  with  bond  pains  through  nostrils  flov'd 
But  those  that  felt  no  flux,  the  strong  disease 
Did  oft  descend,  and  wrcfched  members  seize ; 
And  there  it  rag'd  witli  cruel  pains  and  smart. 
Too  weak  to  kill  ihc  whole,  it  took  a  part ; 
Some  lo»t  their  eyes,  and  some  prolonged  their  breatk 
By  loM  of  liands :  So  strong  the  fear  of  death ! 
The  minds  of  some  did  dark  oblivion  bk>t, 
And  they  their  actions,  and  themselves  forget. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Hurt  of  the  imar  Sensa  and  the  Bratn* 

SINCE  I  have  ulreadj  examined  tlmott  all  the  causes  of 
age  and  old  age,  aa  also  the  hurts  of  the  ezteriar  senses ; 
now  we  must  treat  of  those  kind  of  hurts,  wherewith  the 
*  senses  residing  in  the  brain  are  affected. 

Which 


*  Here  scBse  seems  eompreheniire  oT  reMOD.  Ab4  tliit  old  h^^podietts  of 
various  Acuities,  and.dietr  afvniovs  mu,  bcana  most  hanDomoat  ooacent  to 
icasoos  and  the  newett  anatomick  phjcoomeoa.  For  neither  do  I  think  £u:ul- 
ties  unnecessarily  multiplied  in  this'place;  nor  jet  their  receptacles  unduly 
assigned  them.  ^ 

Tf  tbe  aothw^s  imtginatioR,  cogitation  of  memory,  tkic  ii^  the  moderDs 
commoB  sense,  judgment  and  memorf»  had  been  the  same  fscuky,  he  had 
tuch  skill  in  the  several  phases  of  these  luniinaries  (as  Dr  Smith  in  his  por- 
trAicture  of  old  age  calls  the  faculties  of  man's  soul)  that  he  would  never  have 
partelled  an  individuum  into  many  distinct  species  \j  apparency.  For  we 
may  remember,  that  in  the  foregoing  chapter  he  likes  not  dtstinguisliing  be- 
tween (he  appetitive  and  digestive  Acuity,  but  thinks  them  one.  And  since 
reason  as  well  as  so  great  authority  countenanceth  this  triplicity  of  faculties, 
I  shall  take  leave  to  dissent  from  two  learned  men,  a  physical  divine  and  a 
theological  physician,  L  t.  Dr.  Reynolds  in  kis  treatise  of  the  passions,  and  the 
foredted  Doctor  Smith ;  and  embrace  the  old  opmion. 

Were  there  not  a  defecrin  one  faculty  when  another  is  perfect  in  its  ope- 
rations, I  dumld  think  many  the  same  one  faculty ;  but  experience  showing 
one  perfect,  when  at  the  same  moment  another  is  defective,  I  take  such  as 
distinct.  We  may  indeed  reler  in  gross  all  faculties  of  man  to  the  soul,  and 
to  make  them  one.  But  if  according  to  common  acceptation, seeiag  a&i  heai- 
iog  be  distinct,  and  those  faculties  differ,  that  operate  by  differing  organs,  we 
f^hall  be  of  the  author's  judgment,  when  we  consider  the  regions  assigned  each 
faculty. 

The  Evisceration  of  the  brain  shoirt  os  various  ventrides  near  the  origina- 
tion of  the  nerves.  Now  the  nerves  being  the  inlets  of  all  ideas,  it's  not  un- 
likely that  the  ventricles  are  the  receiversp  But  whether  in  ihcvcntriclis  or 
in  the  parcnchymous  part  of  the  brain  t£ese  sensible  ideas  be  concocted  into 
gthcr  notions,  or  where  the  soul  keeps  her  claboratory  of  reason,  I  am  not  so 
I  .    •  abiolu*c 
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Witich  come  to  ptss  fof  two  caoses,  and  are  known 
tliree  ^^js>v  ^^  Avicenna  saith  in  his  third  camm,  in  his 
dnpier  Oftbe  Hmrt  of  the  Senses. 

Tbejr  are  known  by  three  ways,  that  is,  bj  three  kinds 
ef  dgm,  which  are  not  signs  of  diseases,  that  hinder  sense, 
to  wit,  of  the  permatation  of  sense,  of  the  alienation  of  it^ 
A  ft^y,  of  madness,  of  a  broken  memory,  and  of  a  de- 
pnved  imaginaticm  : 

Bfil  I  ifiean  those  for  sign^,  Tvhich  arc  not  truly  diseases, 
bat  h&jypeH  as  hnrts  in  the  senses,  yet  are  reckoned  among 


When  wc  sly  [in  the  senses]  understand  by  senses,  the 
iastnimeats  wherein  the  soul  operates  sense. 

Whereas  before  we  said,  that  this  hart  was  produced  by 
two  canses: 

One  of  them  is  that  which  happens  on  the  score  of  the 
ratsonal  soal  when  it  is  weakened.  For  the  inteUect  being 
tint,  and  as  it  were  roving  upon  all  manner  of  thoughts, 
the  internal  sensations  do  deviate ;  But  while  health  is  pre- 
served 

i*wii2;  im  9iu^srtiitm  as  to  be  able  hcxxer  to  detemunr,  than  according  to 
tlis  pfobftbOty  of  dm  h]r]x>thesi5.    For 

CdDBder  the  eye,  the  princtpftl  negotiator  for  the  imagiaatkm,  it  hath  itt 
%'marj  serves  in  the  foremo&t  place,  aligned  to  imagination :  But  iu  mototy 
ccrru  ait  near  the  middle  or  seat  of  judgment,  nay  the'pathetick  nerves  dare 
Tsx  can  a  |^ce  without  judicious  leave.  In  the  very  tnid&  or  place  of 
'aJ^BKm  are  the  iierve%  which  be  the  moderatofB  of  the  coontenancc  and  the 
tagne,  fhc  tn^ett  iadicet  of  dixreation  lad  uaderstaudiDg.  Then  the  audi- 
?-.ry  ccrvcs  are  fbocd  behind,  and  teem  to  carry  their  ideas  to  the  ccU  cf 
=xamry,  the  proper  receptacle  of  audiblci.  Behind  these  indeed  come  other 
eerffs;  bat  th^  are  only  imandfla  rarimh,  2ad  do  obseqnioady  put  in  ctecn* 
trm  the  ^ctates  of  dSt  higher  powers. 

Saw  if  afrer  this  anatomical  account  imagination,  judgmeikt  and  memory 
rsprore  or  impair  according  to  the  good  or  huit  that  the  fore,  middle  or  hind 
pzt  cf  the  bead  receive,  we  may  as  ntiofially  conduue  on  the  seat  of  each 
hcaW,  as  Galen  did  on  the  motory  of  the  hand,  when  he  cured  its  loit  mo- 
«»a  by  appiintioD  to  the  upper  part, of  the  ff'oA, 
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served  in  man|  no  hurt  falls  on  the  intellect,  nor  therefore 
on  the  sense. 

Another  cause  is,  when  in  a  sound  man  some  hurts  befal 
the  senses,  which  are  not  made  on  the  score  of  the  rational 
soul  alone,  but  on  the  score  of  those  instruments,  which  bj 
Avicenna  are  called  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  without 
which  the  soul  is  neither  able  to  imagine,  nor  discern,  nor 
remember. 

And  the  regimen  contrived  in  this  epistle,  will  easily  in- 
struct a  man  to  remove  such  hurt,  to  preserve  the  faculty, 
so  as  to  discern  more  subtillj,  and  to  remember  aright,  also 
how  to  defend  that  no  hurtful  thing  do  fall  into  these  cells 
or  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

From  these  things  it  may  appear  to  your  Clemency,  by 
whatmeans  our  forefathers  being  somndly  wise  obtained  a 
clear  sharpness  and  force  of  intellect,  able  to  pierce  into  the 
secrets  of  things :  because,  namely,  they  observed  the  health 
not  only  of  their  body,  but  the  regiment  of  the  three  instnu 
ments  of  the  head;  and  made  use  of  the  properties  of  certain 
things,  which  afterward  they  altogether  kept  secret,  lest  they 
should  come  to  the  hands  of  the  unfaithful. 

And  that  this  is  possible,  easily  appears.  The  prince  of 
philosophers  in  that  book  which  he  published  to  gratifie 
the  request  of  Alexander,  saith  plainly,  "  That  nothing  is 
**  difficult  to  the  power  of  understanding,  and  that  all  things 
'*  are  *  possible  in  a  way  of  reason."  And  in  the  secrets  of 
Hermogenes,  according  to  Aristotle,  it  is  said,  **  That  the 
"  chief,  true  and  perfect  good  is  a  clear  and  full  light  of  un- 
*'  derstanding.'*  And  therefore  Seneca  said,  **  That  divine 
"  seeds  were  disseminated  in  humane  bodies, "  namely, 
sense  and  understanding.  Now  if  he  that  hath  these  seeds  be 
a  good  husbandman,  things,  like  their  original,  will  grow  up ; 

and 

*  Our  author  hath  made  a  large  progress  towards  the  making  of  this  goocl 
in  his  book  Of  the  wonderful  power  of  art  and  nature. 
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%ssd  if  a  bad  one.  he  produces  no  other  thing  than  what  a 
barrm  field  doth  yield. 

I  have  also  found  this,  That  there  is  an  admirahle  virtue 
placed  in  plants,  animals  and  stones :  Which  is  panlj  hid- 
den from  the  men  of  this  age  ;  from  the  property  of  which 
thii^  philosophers  have  obtained  a  clearness  of  under* 
iQndtng. 

As  for  what  concerns  the  memory,  the  signs  which  show 
the  damages  of  a  hurt  memory,  as  the  son  of  Abohaly 
writes,  are 

When  the  sense  of  a  man  is  safe,  and  the  imagination  of 
things  and  forms  in  *  sleep  and  waking  is  sound ;  if  re- 
ffiembrance  be  not  easie,  the  memory  is  hurt.     And  then 

If  what  a  man  hath  invented  formerly,  he  be  not  able 
vhen  he  hath  occasion  for  it,  to  call  it  to  mind,  and  the 
imaginadon  be  safe,  it  is  very  likqly  the  memory  is  hurt^ 
lad  that  the  fault  lies  in  the  hind  part  of  the  head. 

But  the  signs  of  the  cogitation,  that  is,  of  the  middle 
pets  being  hurt,  are  these  ; 

If  there  be  no  impediment  in  the  memory,  and  if  a  man 
speak  those  things  that  ought  not'to  be  spoken,  and  fear  those 
tilings  which  he  ought  not  to  fear,  and  think  that  to  be  good 
which  b  very  hurtful,  and  judge  that  may  be  hoped  which 
i:  is  not  lawful  to  hope  for,  and  acts  things  not  to  be  acted, 
and  enquires  into  things  which  ought  not  to  }>c  enquired 
iaro,  and  if  he  can  call  to  mind  whatsoever  he  pleases, 
then  the  hurt  is  in  the  cogitation,  that  is,  the  middle  part 
of  the  brain. 

Finally,  signs  of  a  hurt  imagination  are  these  ;  namely, 
Vol.  IV.  C  It 


*  Hippocrates  in  bit  book.  Of  Dreams,  takes  Tcry  rational  presages  as  well 
u  ^zgsocicks  of  the  Kate  of  man*s  healthe  from  the  dark  Tisions  of  the  night; 
i£<!  19  a  man  maj  deal  in  oncirocrilicks  without  danger  of  superstition  •r 
%3^TW  of  Ifecromancy. 
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If  a  man's  memory  and  talk  be  as  they  ought  to  be :  if  he 
contradict  not  the  things  which  he  did  himself;  if  he 
speak  not  those  things  which  seem  contrary  to  reason  ;  if  he 
imagine  hot  things  not  sensible ;  if  he  collect  many  things ;  if 
while  he  sees  particulars  he  see  falsely,  namely,  water,  fire, 
and  the  like  ;  if  he  imagine  weakly  concerning  the  forms 
of  things  in  sleep  and  waking,  then  the  hurt  is  in  the  imagi- 
nation and  forepart  of  the  brain. 

If  two  or  three  of  these  things  be  complicated,  then  the 
hurt  is  in  two  or  three  parts,  that  is,  in  the  recesses  of  the 
brain. 

And  when  any  of  these  things  inclines  to  diminution, 
the  disease  is  from  cold ;  if  to  permutation,  it  is  from  heaU 

But  some  have  thought  that  the  defect  and  diminution  of 
these  operations  arises  from  the  diminution  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain. 

I  have  diligently  collected  the  cure  of  these  hurts  from 
tlie  tables  of  the  parts  of  the  head,  which  the  son  of  the 
prince  Abohaly  published  in  his  book,  Of  the  support  of 
the  Art  of  Physick.  And  besides,  I  have  laid  down  this 
way  of  cure  how  it  must  be  used,  in  the  end  of  this  epistle; 
and  there  you  shall  find  most  fit  medicines  for  to  cure  this 
foresaid  accident. 

For  especially  for  this  accident,  and  in  the  second  place 
for  others,  I  composed  this  epistle  at  the  perswasion  of  two 
wise  men  in  Paris. 

For  not  only  the  aged,  but  even  young  men  for  w^ant  of 
ret^imcnt,  and  tlirougli  ignorance  of  certain  things,  as  is 
daily  manifest,  being  made  in  a  manner  blind,  are  miserab- 
ly hurt.   ' 

And  nov.-  we  have  fiiiisihcd  the  first  part  of  this  epistle, 
concerning  speculative  knowledge :  We  must  next  speak 
of  operative  or  practical  knbwledge. 


CHAP. 


CHAP-  VII. 

Of  M*JAi  £kJ  Drimi^  wkt^i  da  ffforr  a^uMy  restart  the  ma» 

tstraJ  nfmtMtrt^  that  daily  is  ccmsi/m^J. 

MEATS  aad  drink,  *  \rhich  more  agrx^cabl y  restore  the 
maanl  tmcissoKy  which  is  i^xly  wasted,  air  many :  And 
iin»  7c>tsxir8dcii  is  various,  according  to  the  variety  of  con- 
g-imuqas  u^  according  ro  the  goodness  of  juices  in  meau 
cue  ^^rra^s  ^  P^T  saith,  and  especially  after  the  time  of 
12x11  ^iT>mih* 

Xow 

fisoiLacsc  W  OCT  axrrhor  ia  ki*  bock.  Of  ihc  w«widcrful  pc»CT  U  An  9jr,d  Na- 
aos.  ic  w«»dK  «•  tl/ii-  jTorpwc  .  *•  llic  posic^vjiity  of  frftVinfatiois  ci  Mit  x% 
*-  mn&Biad  }y  ikis  i^u^i  t&^Q  »  nSii'^riXiy  imnr-ort^l^  th«t  :s  ^hk  ccvt  to  cjx  : 

*  Aad  rocT-  iirrr  he  ha:?  siniiri,  he  c.v..U  IJrc  ncii  4  thcwar.i  ycAis  xfrtr» 

**  c  vxssK  nrrif  br,  tV:;:  r>.3f  t!Sbr<rciirtn  i*  accK^crt*! :  tl.frrf."Cf  it  right  l^ 

*  n^irr  '•iwilV  rtris-rrcl.  «•  »:  !^-»sc  in  pert.     B..:  u  vc  nouid  bs:  iv:ikc  en* 

*  ^ucT  latr.  t5K  «K-ciicsul  cause  of  :hi*  corrupTKW.  >*c  »hc<uli  liai.  it  zkntbif 

*  wa-  innr  hitivic.  r.«-  frran  viofht  bat  want  ci  i  rcpmgn  cf  h<«Ith.  For  ia 
•■  a»  mndt  »  rhr  fi:l.:r«  irr  cr,m.]>t.  they  ^cgxt  cyiUrca  c^  a  cAn^pt  CfJTi- 
*■  TH^^nm.  sa£.  r.-o-p*."ti,in,  i»i  tbtir  c>a*dpc:j  frvc.i  :hr  sin^c  civse,  arc  corrupt 

*  tbcEweh-o ■;  Ati  <o  *-ceT«t:kia  »  <2rnvcu  lr»v.;  f^rhir  tc  i*\n,  till  abbmcr 

^  n  ^iLdl  iiwsT?  be  rut  lihorrcr  iui  shr^«-r ;  K:\iuj^  a  tcm;  i>  set  ir.  ^u.v.anc 

*  Lxnu  ffca:  nan  !^io;ilJ  at  tbe  ir:o<c  ci  their  yc?r*  arnw  a:  forrjcorr.  b\.T 
•^  3xum  >^  tiicjr  pain  and  «rrow.  Nou-  th^  rczjiidj rpuis:  cwry  n:ar'>  pro- 
*■  per  mcmxcjoe  bs  if  nrry  maa  froni  h»  y«>uth  v\\;^  cxcrc.<  a  cc^ir'vtc 
^  ■>-*;if-frrr  i»>'i--^  c«e^»S5  JB  thrsc  tk>.i^  n'.cat  a:>d  .'nr.V.  sl.\r  ai.d  t««:ch* 

-  XT''  ruxanc  xoi  fr?t,rvacoaiioii  ani  rctcriico,  ai^,t^.c  p..v<j<'>."!*  c:  the  n-.ir.o. 
*-  T'tr  c  a  xros  trr«i)d  oS«Tvr  ihj*  rcjrir.H-r,:  f:oiw  hi*  r»::\!!f,  he  miph:  hxe 

*  2»  Jane  **  ^  jcaixj*  ^.sstrrxx*  ::-coa  K:j.  pircr.:>  vr«>u'd  pcrr-.i:,  and  ittlj^h:  K* 
^  t:L  II  zht  -urmtsi.  term  of  narcrr.  lapsed  fro-:n  <Mljr^*»^  r:j:hrevn.>3cv< ;  ^l.k:» 

-  lers:  nsvcnhucm  be  cc«id  t>«  pAs*:   Kta:  *c  :h.^  r^;:v<\  t  di*c*  roi  avAji 

*  ;i  lai  kxs;  rgsjnsi  tki  flii  com.p:i»>n  of  our  j^mttx     T..:  I:  bc'a^^  in  a 

C  2  **  rj'.irrifr 
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Now  some  good  juices  proceed  from  vegetables  as  well 
as  from  animals,  but  none  from  minerals,  as  the  son  of  the 
prince  Abohaly  maintains  in  the  preface  of  his  regiment. 

But  the  naUiral  moisture  which  is  dailj.  wasted,  may 
by  *  diet  and  a  right  course  of  moderating  ones  living  be 
restored. 

Which 

•*  manner  impossible,  that  a  n\an  should  be  w  gjoverned  in  the  mediocrity  of 

«*  these  things,  as  the  rtgimcnt  of  health  requires,  it  must  of  oece&sity  be, 

"  that  abbreviation  of  life  do  come  from  this  cause,  and  not  only  from  the 

••  corruption  of  our  parents.     Now  the  art  of  physick  determines  this  rcgi- 

*«  ment  sufficiently.     But  neither  rich  nor  poor,  neither  wise  men  nor  fools 

«*  nor  physicians  themst  Ives,  how  tkilful  soever,  arc  able  to  perfect  this  regi- 

"  ment  cither  in  themselves  or  others,  as  is  dear  to  every  man.     But  nature 

•<  is  not  dcficicr.t  in  necessaries  nor  is  art  complcat ;  yea,  it  is  able  to  resist  and 

«*  break  through  all  accidental  passions  to  as  they  may  be  destroyed  either 

"  all  together,  or  in  part.     And  in  the  beginning,  when  mens  age  began  to 

"  decline,  the  remedy  had  been  casic  :  but  now  after  more  than  five  thousand 

**  years  it  is  difficult  to  appoint  a  remedy.     Nevertheless  wise  men  being 

"  moved  with  the  aforesaid  considerations,  have  endeavoured  to  think  of 

**  some  ways,  not  only  against  the  defect  of  every  man's  proper  rrgimcnt ; 

**  but  against  the  corruption  of  our  parciTts.     Not  that  a  man  can' be  reduced 

•*  to  the  life  of  Adam  or  Ar^e^ius,  because  of  previiling  corruption :  but  that 

•»  life  might  be  prolonged  a  century  of  years  or  more  beyond  the  common 

•*  age  of  MKn  now  living,  in  that  the  pas-.ions  of  old  age  might  be  retarded, 

"  and  if  rhcy  could  not  altogether  be  hindrcd, they  might  be  mitigated:  that 

"  life  mij^ht  u-^rfuliy  be  prolonged,  yet  always  on  this  «idc  the  utmost  term  of 

"  nature.     For  the  utmost  term  of  nature  is  that  which  was  placed  in  the 

•*  first  men  after  sin  :  and  there  is  another  term  from  tJie  corruption  of  every 

"  one's  own  parent's.  It  is  no  mans  hap  to  pjss  beyond  both  these  terms:  but 

"  one  may  well  the  term  of  his  proper  corruption.    Nor  yet  do  1  believe  that 

"  any  nran,  how  wise  «^oever,  can  attain  the  first  term,  though  there  be  the 

**  same  possibility  and  aptitude  of  humane  ncrure  to  that  term,  which  was  in 

•«  the  first  men.     Nor  is  it  a  wonder,  since  this  aptitude  extends  it  self  to  im- 

««  mortality ;  as  it  was  before  sin,  and  will  be  after  the  resurrection.     But  if 

*•  you  say,  that  neither  Aristotle,  nor  Plato,  nor  Hippocrates, nor  Galen  arriv- 

*•  ed  at  such  prolongation ;  I  answer  you,  nor  at  many  mean  truths  which 

"  were 

•  J..esuus  his  quantity  of  diet  with  the  authors  quality  might  effect,  what 
.   ^   -•.,  .  iT-^rt,  towards  attending  of  this  longevity. 
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Which  ccrirsc  ou?hi  :o  ».  .,'  ::«,  rnudi  Ci  .v.av  Lc  of 
:iir.g3  of  :s  rood  juice,  zr.d  of  cihcr  virruci. 

Be:  according  to  Pliny  these  good  juices  are  better 
»i:kh  ci'-aCT  ir: create,  or  repair  the  natural  inoioture. 

And  of  rhose,  some  do  render  it  purer :  Some  do  make 
z  la-odiger  and  more  remote  from  corruption. 

Aiai  :hereforc  things  of  good  juice  do  differ  among 
cemsdvcs.  For  what  do  proceed  from  animals  bred  on 
1  miiifal  soil,  do  render  the  natural  moismrc  more  sincere, 
lad  free  from  destruction. 

For  br^ad,  fish,  ftesh  and  wine^  although  thej  afibrd  a 
pod  juice  ;  jet  sometimes  they  breed  bad  humours. 

Bor  bread  yields  a  moismre  safer  from  destruction  than 
fcih ;  aad  Scsh  produces  a  moisture  more  remote  from  cor- 
repdon  than  fish :  Wine  of  the  vineyard  affords  one  more 
rrzaaie  Hizn  drink  made  of  oats,  or  appki,  or  barley,  or  of 
jher  things. 

For  although  in  all  the  thing's  aforesaid  there  may  be 
ioasd  food  of  a  good  juice;  yet  v.inc  breeds  a  more  durable 
^3fLnure  than  any  other  drink. 

Bu:  Ccsh  a.r.d  wine  and  yolks  of  eggs  are  more  apt  to 
hntd  good  blood,  than  other  harder  thinfs.  And  they 
Mzt  £:  rsr  old  intn,  because  old  men  want  re^iauratiou  of 

C  3  blood 


*-  wtrt  ii'.ct  kfiowD  to  other  ttudc.it« :  An  J  therefore  they  nii^ht  be  ignorioc 

*  rdtte*c  frc«t  tbixi^,  ahhou;;b  thry  nuide  their  aesay.     But  they  Luilcd 

*  uacaudwi  too  much  in  other  things,  and  they  were  quickly  brought  to  old 

*  ^^  vhiie  they  ^ksc  their  hv:»  in  wor«c  acd  common  t\.':r.\:\  before  they 
*■  pecm^  the  wayi  to  the  grcatcit  of  H-crct*.  Tor  we  know  that  Aristotle 
**  ukk  m  hif  praedicameou,  thjit  the  quz It ^turc  of  the  cirvle  i»  pcniblr ,  but 

*  fiat  tbea  kiwwn.     A'ni  be  cotife^xf  that  all  men  wer«:  igrorr.r.t  of  it  even 

*  !•  Lu  !:XBe.  But  we  know  ti*at  in  these  our  dayi  this  truth  is  known  ;  and 
'  ^isnisre  wdl  m<ght  AriKOtle  he  i^nomnt  of  (^  deeper  h^crat  of  r^ture. 
*■  Hum  k!io  wc«c  men  areigcorant  cf  many  thing*,  whidi  in  time  to  come 
■  eigjy  ciiSLon  itu-icet  dial!  knoiy.    Th>rrr,rc  ihi»  objtA'on'ts  tTcry  way 
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blood  and  Gpiriiij.  And  the  chief  goodness  of  regiment  in 
thcni,  is  that  whicli  heats  and  moistens,  from  nutritives, 
baths,  drink,  long  sleep,  long  lying  in  bed,  from  provoca« 
tion  of  urine  and  expulsion  of  phlegm. 

And  prince  Abohaly  saith  in  his  first  canon,  in  the  chap- 
ter. Of  the  regiment  of  old  men,  that  nutritives  ought  to  be 
such  as  neither  breed  melancholy  nor  phlegm,  nor  any 
sharp  humour ;  as  is  the  flesh  of  pullets,  partridge,  sucking 
kids,  calves  and  lambs ;  hot,  temperate,  and  moist  elec-« 
tuaries,  and  some  simples,  amongst  which  are  the  better 
sort  of  pine  and  fistick  nuts  (for  they  restore  the  natural 
.  and  innate  moisture)  and  a  certain  electuary  made  up  of 
them  and  artificially  prepared,  and  taken  in  great  quantity 
with  sugar  of  roses.  Whereof  Avicenna  speaking  of  the 
consumption  makes  mention,  saying,  that  a  Persian  woman, 
whose  grave  was  dui;,  and  her  funeral  prepared,  by  this 
recovered  her  health,  and  restored  Iier  natural  moisture. . 

But  remember  how  I  said,  that,  according  to  Pliny,  things 
of  a  good  juice  restore  the  natural  moisture,  and  yet  such  as 
is  often  presently  wasted,  for  tliis  reason;  because  bad  chyle 
is  bred  somerimc  from  things  of  a  gcod  juice  in  a  hot  stom- 
ach, for  that  ssmctinie  the  meat  is  adust,  as  royal  Kaly 
saith  in  his  canon,  Of  the  regiment  of  meat :  And  also  from 
meats,  that  of  their  own  nature  do  breed  a  bad  moisture. 

•Sometimes  this  happens  in  things  of  good  juice,  which 
arc  of  the  rank  of  animals. 

It  13  of  great  moment  that  the  feeding  of  these  living 
creatures  be  good  ;  as  in  fjsji  and  the  rest  of  animals. 

For  I  have  seen  chickens   fed  witli  grapes,  harder    of 
flesh,  and  more  difficult  of  concoction,  tlien  were  most  wa- 
ter-fowl. 
*         

The  like  one  may  see  in  fish,  r.s  is  apparent  in  pikes : 
for  they  arc  not  fed  as  other  fish  ;  and  therefore  these  breed 
bette^Q^.  which  arc  themselves  better  fed. 
^•^^  And 
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And  not  only  their  food  is  lo  be  considered,  but  the  phice 
v^hcreia  ihey  axe  brought  up.     So  we  have  seen  fish  living- 
in  a  muddj  and  foul  water,  which  of  their  own  natnre  use 
10  breed  good  food,  have  notwithstanding  produced  very 
bad ;  and  on  the  contrary. 

But  in  vegetables  four  things  are  to  be  considered. 

The  soil. 

The  air. 

The  distance  of  the  sun,  and 

Tbe  kind  of  the  plant.  , 

The  soil  is  considerable :  Because  plants  that  grow  in 
t*  dunged  *soil,  have  fruit  which  sooner  putrefies,  than 
iuch  as  grow  other  where. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  bread-corn  and  other  grain. 
As  is  also  evident  in  the  .wine  of  that  vineyard  which  is 
nourished  by  the  juice  of  a  dunged  earth  :  For  that  sort  of 
wine  sooner  decays  than  any  other,  and  becomes  dreggy. 

Whence  it  fell  out  that  a  certain  king  drank  heartily  of 
the  wine  of  a  certain  husbandman's  vineyard,  and  when 
this  husbandman  heard  that  the  king  was  delighted  with 
the  pleasantness  of  his  wine,  he  bethought  him  of  husband- 
ing his  vineyard  more  wisely,  and  he  diinged  it ;  After 
some  space  of  time  the  wine  began  to  be  worse  and  to  decay, 
and  to  have  a  worse  flavour. 

For  a  good  taste  is  the  ti-ucst  mark  of  good  meat  and 
d/ink,  that  breed  a  natural  moisture  as  Isaac  speaks  in  his 

C  4  book 


•  Hcoce  it  is  very  ob5ervable»  how  in  populous  placci,  l»cs*uics  the  infection 
of  tbe  air  meotioned  in  the  £rst  chapter  of  thi^  book,  the  fields  are  sn  hrcciY' 
lor  berlnge  for  cattle,  which  feed  men  cither  wltl^  their  milk  or  fleih  ;  ami 
there  are  to  many  hot-beds  in  gardens  and  orchards,  which  'also  supply  mens 
tables,  that  onr  food  being  of  6o  corrupt  an  originul.  it  can  be  no  wonder  t.> 
sec  the  great  disparity  between  buriuU  and  chuVrnings  in  the  rcguters.  vVnd 
tboogb  in  such  places  fewer  grey  headn  be  seen  than  in  the  covntry ;  yet  it  ii 
becwac  io  popoloiM  plKCt  Cewer  arrive  at  thii  iiifiriu  maturity. 
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book,  Of  Diet,  in  the  fifth  tract,  Of  fish,  saying,  «'  That  all 
**  meat  bj  how  much  the  more  savourj  it  is,  by  so  much 
"  the  better  it  nourish eth." 

And  things  growing  in  a  soil  not  dunged,  do  not  so  easilj 
putrefie,  as  those  do  which  grow  in  a  dimged  soil. 

For  (which  makes  for  this  purpose)  I  saw  a  certain  - 
jmountain  in  some  part  of  France,  where  com  was  kept 
without  damage  in  granaries  for  six  or  eight  years  :   For 
ihat  the  nature  of  the  earth  alone  is   much  better  (than 
when  forced  with  dung)  for  bringing  forth  fruits. 

I  have  also  seen  in  some  vineyards,  propagated  as  it 
were  of  the  same  seed  and  original,  and  planted  but  a  few 
paces  distance,  this  to  happen,  that  one  produced  wine 
twice  as  strong  and  heady  as  the  other ;  which  was  from 
the  natural  virtue  of  the  ground  from  whence  the  vineyard 
had  its  nourisment.  For  there  was  white  marie,  which  is 
said  to  be  better  than  any  other  for  to  yield  good  nourish- 
ment, by  reason  it  is  always  fruitful. 

A  good  air  is  also  to  be  observed  :  For  herbs  and  trees, 
which  grow  in  a  good  air,  are  more  remote  from  corrup- 
tion, and  always  are  of  a  more  vehement,  and  stronger  vir- 
tue. 

And  this  therefore  comes  to  pass,  by  reason  of  the  wind, 
that  does  there  more  freely  pass  and  blow  upon  all  things, 
drying  up  putrefaction.  Whence  it  is,  that  Avicenna  in 
his  first  canon  aflirms,  that  plants  growing  in  windy  and 
mountainous  places,  are  of  a  stronger  and  more  unshaken 
virtue. 

I  saw  a  mountain  in  the  province  of  the  Romans,  where- 
in the  air  was  so  pure,  and  the  plants  of  so  great  goodness, 
that  diseased  and  infected  cattle  were  in  a  small  space  of 
time  cured  by  them.  And  the  same  may  be  said  likewise 
of  animals  living  in  mountainous  places. 

Thirdly,  The  distance  of  the  sun  doth  concur  in  the 
generation  of  plants.     For  plants  that  grow  in  places  re- 
mote 
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cp  of  maoj  medicines ;  although  some  are  of  the  opinion 
B  is  fabdouslr  reported. 

FroflEi  these  aad  fcom  other  things,  most  excelleat  prince^ 
ii  niaj  easily  appear  to  your  clemency,  hj  what  means  men 
of  fanner  time  were  long-li\'edy  namelj^ 

Because  their  way  of  living  was  more  temperate. 
Becatuse  their  food  and  nourishment  augmented  the  na- 
dmt£stuTc,  2nd  pi^served  it  long  from  cormptLon. 

Aod 

There  leetht  &be  what  th*  iEtnonian  vales  produc;. 

Roots,  jaiccs,  £owers,  and  seeds  of  soTcre:gn  osc : 

Adds  moacs  frcni  oriental  rocks  bereft. 

And  others  by  the  ebbing  ocran  left ; 

The  dew  collected  e*re  die  dawniof;  sf  rirg; ; 

A  KTccch-owrs  flesh  wiA  her  ill-tK«d:n;;j  wlr^? ; 

The  intriais  of  ambiguous  weaves,  thi:  can 

T^e  acd  hnakc  the  fi^re  of  a  man ; 

The  hvcr  of  a  loog-liv'd  hart :  theo  takr$, 

The  xalj  ilins  of  small  Cfniphian  snikcs. 

A  crow's  olu  head  and  pointed  beak  were  c:.»: 

.Aisiong  the  re«t,  whxh  had  nine  ag;?*  pa:. 

ThcK  asd  a  thou&ici  more  without  a  nin:e 

Woe  thai  prepared  by  the  barS.ircus  danse. 

Foe  humane  benefit.     I  h*  in^rrcdimts  new 

5he  monies  wiih  a  withtr'd  clivc  hough. 

Lo,  from  the  cJdron  the  cL-y  «rick  rtcctvcs 

Fine  verdure,  and  a  Kttie  aficr  leaves; 

Forhwiih  with  ovcr-Lurthcnin''  clivals  v'ockt. 

The  ftjapping  froth,  with  uracr>fl.in*.L<  cjcc:. 

Upon  the  ground  dcicendct.!  in  a  djw ; 

Whence  vernal  flowers  and  fj'ringirg  ps^tiirc  grm*. 

This  sees,  she  cuts  the  o'd  man's  throat,  cut  «cru3\; 

His  icarre  warm  blood,  and  her  receipt  iofus'd, 

Fiis  mouth  or  wour«d  suckt  in.     His  beard  and  h«.»<i 

Black  haits  fonhwidi  adorn,  the  hoary  &hed. 

Pale  colcur,  morphew,  meagre  looks  remove, 

Asid  under  risirg  flesh  hi<  wrinkles  smooth 

Flis  limbs  wax  strong  and  lusty.     .£son  much 

Admires  his  change ;  himself  remembers  such 

Twice  twcoty  summers  pa$t :  withal,  iodu*d 

A  Tonthfiil  mind,  and  both  at  ooce  reoew'J. 
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And  then,  because  there  was  a  greater  purity  of  air. 

Moreover,  because  thej  becier  knew  the  properties  of 
things  which  guarded  the  staK  of  the  body,  that  it  was  not 
pnsHtUy  dissolved. 

The  knowled^  of  which  things  came  imperfect  to  the 
Greeks,  and  so  to  us. 

After  we  have  seea  what  meats  and  drinks  restore  the 
itfttix-e  moisture,  we  ought  to  consider  what  things  they  are 
ihit  defend  that  moisture,  ^ukI  protect  it  (mni  disst^tion. 


^\l 


OK./  tvftnuM  it^friKM  JisiihtK-m,  jaJ  ti<U  rtmder  it  mort  tm- 

THINGS  that  defend  the  natural  moisture  frmn  dissolu- 
tion, and  when  restor*d,  that  render  it  more  sincere,  arfl 
three. 

One  whereof*  swims  in  the  sea. 

Another  isf  hid  in  the  iiunost  recesses  of  the  earth. 

The 


*  Thi*  ii  cortl,  whicb  ii  nxM  ccruinlf  bred  i^  i  petrifying  juice :  But 
«rh«ther  thitjaicefCDU  dficKlf  iaio  anmy  >hnib  ;  or  whether  il  finiukc 
k  wmS^  EoiMi  iDd  ificr  nro  intaKciee;  or  whethn  it  peuctruf  and  iraiu- 
niDK  Knot  dead  pbni  bond  in  tbc  Ka-wucr,  and  ao  retain  iti  thipe,  ii  alto- 
caher  dcBTx^O.  Tlir  ntaaa  it,  bcmnc  ibcrc  we  bnnclm  of  coral  found, 
{onlr'CimUawood.panlrconl.  Some  rqiottai  if  there 
l~bcre  n  unl  <^  diveri  ciJoiui ;  but  red  i>  the  bat. 


It  HeftpJdit  iiioM,wfci«iiilheiiiD*t»bleind»tilidofBiails,jdl<iw 
Tulpui.btcdtirtlicbiad^Mt^t^Snpiitdple). 


/ys\ 
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Tibc  durd  is  osoaDj*  found  in  the  boYrels  of  the  animal^ 

lines  long. 

These  three  do  not  onlj  defend  the  radical  moisture  £rcun 
^saabcxD^  hot  ihej  preserve  it  and  its  natural  heat  in  good 
TEZBper :  So  that  they  depart  not  finom  their  temper  and 
iisrmazrr,  and  whOe  these  nro  are  not  changed,  there  need 
W  2I&  £exr  of  sickness  in  man. 

Fcr  in  these  tiro  health  and  length  of  days  do  «»>si<f^  as 
Azisaccje  saixh  in  his  epistle  to  Alexander. 

Aitboogh  diese  kind  of  things  he  known,  neTertheless 
y  OBght  to  he  most  acciu^tely  chosen  and  skilfully  pre- 
■i :  for  ail  hhe  secret  b  in  their  preparation,  which  the 
have  ooocealed,  because  they  are  of  a  thick  subst2.nce« 
d  auisi  be  very  finely  groimd. 

Far  the  son  of  the  prince  Abohaly  saith  in  his  second 
rsiTrin  in  the  chapter.  Of  the  judgment  of  certain  medicines^ 
^a:  all  medicines  of  a  thick  substance  must  be  ground  as 
sae  as  can  be  ;  and  good  reason*  since  our  intention  is,  that 
-txj  siboDld  come  to  the  utmost  end  of  their  journey,  and 
ma:  ibey  should  pass  to  the  founli  digestion,  and  to  the 
nzsrr  and  members  of  similar  pans. 

Bo:  these  forementianed  things  stand  in  need  (as  I  said 
bciore)  of  choice  and  of  divers  pieparaiions,  one  cf  which 
iQST  be  bencr  than  another^  and  the  last  or  third  the  best. 

Bb:  the  niedicine  which  is  found  in  the  bowels  of  the 
Iffi^-^xved  animal,  is  a  gristle  which  will  weigh  abox-e  one 
scrapie,  which  in  almost  all  other  creatures  is  blood. 

One  of  these  atiimaU  was  fouisd  in  our  timc^  about  whose 
neck  there  was  a  golden  collar  put,  wherein  was  written^ 

Hoc 


HfirruxBcaac  tkebooe  of  i  stig*s heart,  which  x«  rithcr  mtde  of  thf 
«fdK  AHt]i,«rcfihete&dooxt  thehue  of  the  bean,  that  in  time  bc> 
haffd  mA  tam*  i&to  booe.    AH  these  three  ire  reckaoed  amocg  the 
■d  AVrripliinittca,  that  arc  yet  kaovn  to  any  phy^elarc. 
V3k»  fODswkh  €■-  ashor  in  the  virtues  of  tbm. 
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And  then,  btt 

Moreover,  bi* 
tilings,  which  ipi 
presently  dissol . 

The  knowkil 
Greeks,  and  m>  : 

After  we  ha\  ■ 
native  moi^tiirc, 
that  defend  Uw 


self,  i 


ii  bv 


Ofthost  thh. 
ami  resti:. 
eac,  wl: 

THINGh- 

tion,  Mu\ 
three. 

One  \\ 

Anot' 


1  bv-  not  txtiii;,!!!'-'. 

,>.in!t  in  tiicstii.  ^■. 

(.  '.jpcrate  i^i  cni'i;!- 

;r:HS  ''i^t  ''  d;i:: a-  . 

,,:iiaclf,  c:.<!t1i.Li:': 

;  J:^'sup  dcthixiiKis  :. 

,  ivfv  goo^  f'""  ''■'  ■■■-'  ''■■'" 

^  he  heni't,  and  im-  I'i:- 

._.   iwiibled  with   ir.clji.!i 

;^  !i  ii  very  good  !c-v  O.'i' 

^■.j;sick:iess,ai!d  il:ai  ii  l 

^  ^-iJ  dotted  blood,  v/bL-ihr.- 

j,^  cause,  if  till:  pnwi'.-,r  t.:'  :■ 

^ixt  w'lh  any  uuisr  li([ii'>r,  i 

^■|he  fourth  diiT.'s-:.in,  If  iI;. 

juch  as  are  the  white  n'(ir|;'i>-. 

fiedicine  wliidi  hv  i  \r\<:\:  is  \^ 

'.lOWeU  uf  I'le  L'ltnh,  lin'h  ih's 

natural  nioib'.ure  Iroi-.^  btiti;;  > 

iRtains  it  in  iis  nauir;.!  ti'mju-i 

f  .JetiCfth   the  naii\e    I'.r-.::,    ili 

Liolity,  and  it  recalls  iiii  I'liii^s 

1  temper.     And  ha: 

if  the  An  of  Phyvd  . 

much,  the  fearful,  a::d  s'.i'^h  :. 

of  the  hcari ;  nnd  i-.  r.n  ext 

)Umcd  and  iiitl';.icd  i.hh  bal 


i:i  hij  b  f 


iro  trimbk-d  will; 


prince  saiih,  that  this  best  of  iVA-i'.i: 
forheadacbcs  and  ihe  E!i?.ki:'K  p^iliii 
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for  those  that  by  night  being  mischievously  fascinated  in 
«heir  brain,  out  of  madness  talk  to  themselves. 

Nor^is  it  to  be  wondred,  that  this  medicine  can  do  such 
great  things,  because  the  son  of  Zacharias  saith  it  is  tern* 
pcrate  in  the  tenth  degree,  and  surpasses  and  exceeds  all 
«beT5  in  temper.  For  there  is  in  it  an  equal  and  right  na« 
mre,  and  it  is  not  subject  to  the  corruption  of  any  of  the 
elements. 

Whoever  therefore  doth  earnestly  desire  to  preserve  any 
humane  body  perfect  in  health  and  unhurt,  and  to  hinder^ 
mat  the  internal  moisture  be  not  easily  diminished  ;  to  re- 
new the  moisture  it  self ;  when  rencw'd  to  defend  it  from 
100  quick  and  hasty  destruction, '  and   so  to   cherish   the 
powers  of  the  body,  as  that  they  may  not  be  hurt  of  these 
«i  causes  that  continually  change  the  state  of  the  body,  let 
him  most  studiously  seek  out  this  thing.     For  it  will  easily 
perform  all  these  things,  as  Aristotle  saith  in  his  book^  Of 
the  Secrets  of  Secrets ;  nor  will  it  suffer  mens  health  to  be 
endangered  or  overthrown  by  these  causes  ill  proportioned. 
For  these  causes  do  very  much  harm  to  the  complexion 
and  composition  of  the  body,  as  was  said  before  in  the 
chapter  Of  the  Causes  of  Old  Age. 

Aristotle  thinks  it  impossible,  that  medicines  so  fading 
and  so  soon  perishing,  should  be  able  to  preserve  mens  bo- 
tlics  in  health,  that  they  be  not  dissolved  before  the  time, 
or  that  they  should  repel  and  restrain  all  the  accidents  of 
old  age.  But  physicians  believe  they  are  able  to  do  this, 
.  and  that  with  aromatick  medicines,  which  also  are  subject 
to  corruption.     Therefore  this  to  me  seems  possible. 

For  this  medicine  doth  admirable  things  when  it  is  well 
prepared,  and  very  well  drawn  out:  And  when  it  is  made 
after  the  best  preparation,  it  produces  sublime  operations. 
And  in  this  is  the  whole  secret  of  the  ancients. 

Know  you  therefore,  most  gracious  prince,  that  the  uses 
rf  the  things  aforesaid  are  great ;  'and  understand,  that  they 
can  easily  retain  the  natural  xnoisttife  and  heat  in  temper. 

4  And 
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And  may  be  that  water  was  of  this  kind,  wliich  «it 
aged  *  hiubandman  in  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  being  wearjr 
ut  plow,  did  drink.  He  thought  it  was  like  yellowish  wa- 
ter, and  after  he  had  greedily  swallowed  it  up,  being  warm 
with  the  heat  of  his  labour,  he  was  so  changed  in  com- 
plexion  and  strength,  that  he  became  as  it  were  of  about 
tliirt^  yciii'j  of  age,  and  was  endowed  with  better  judgnrient, 
n\emorv  and  understanding,  than  he  had  before.  He  lived 
after  that,  at  the  king's  couit  fourscore  years. 

Some  wise  men  Iv.ive  asserted,  that  somef  cordial  medi- 
cine ought  to  be  mixt  with  these  medicines,  such  as  saflxon 
and  nuiiik. 

For  HuilVon  canics  medicines  to  the  heart,  cures  its 
trembling,  takes  away  melancholy  and  care,  refreshes  tlie 

brain. 


•  The  author  In  his  book,  Of  the  tronderful  power  of  i\rt  and  Nature 
iptaki  thiM,  **  A  c<ur.trynt:ui  ao  he  was  at  plou^rh,  found  in  the  field  a  vessel 
**  of  ).'old  with  liquor  in  it,  and  thinking  it  had  been  the  dew  of  heaven,  he 
"  yvokhr  hin  Tucl'  and  drank.  And  bcip;^  renewed  in  spirit,  and  body,  and 
••  prodne^s  of  wiadum,  of  a  cow-herd  he  was  made  groom  porter  to  the  king; 
**  of  Sicily,  which  happened  in  the  tinie  of  king  William.** 

j-  All  cor^lia]^  are  in  ^mc  mens  opinions  t^pices.  For  spices  are  grateful  t* 
ii;«tur(',  and  by  reason  of  tlitir  iragrancy  do  pcnctnite  quickly ,  even  if  but  out- 
wanViv  aj^plycd.     'I  hi*y  quickly  refresh  the  spirits.     Now 

WhatcviT  medicines  are  amicable  to  nature,  are  fragrant,  and  with  ease 
and  itpeed  refresh  the  spirits,  are  true  cordials. 
But,  tpiccs  are  such ; 
'i  herefore  tiue  cordials. 
The  major  is  from  Hippocrates.    And  spice  may  bo  diiined  a  vegetable, 
animal,  or  mineral  (if  chymistry  can  afford  &uch)  that  U  swett  in  smell  and 
tattc   The  minor  may  be  proved  by  induction.   And  all  fragrant  things  may 
be  reckoned  spices    Hebnont  is  of  opinion  in  his  tract  of  Butler's  stone,  thae 
the  Wtne  of  cordial  medicines  cootists  in  smelL    The  aromatic k  conipositioos 
of  tbe  incieBU  lor  cordaali  prove  this.    Sennertus  will  allow  neither  food  nor 
ftjmc  to  be  focontive,  but  what  u  aromatick.   And  Hippocrates  in  his  boofc» 
Of  Isod,  bida  them  that  want  present  refreshment,  use  a  liquid  medicine ;  but 
if  one  would  restore  with  more  speed,  do  it  by  smclL 


^^'   '-^f^'-''   y—"-iK   vvl.M  ,1,,..,..     ,1,.  ^    ,..    ,;.... 
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immoderate  blood-letting.     For  these  things  dissolve  die 
native  moistnre. 

And  also  superfluoos  dninkenness,  plncking  off  the  haiTi 
touching  of  cold  things,  and  washing  with  them,  such  as  is 
oil  of  elder,  rose-water,  elder-water,  *  camphire.  Freqiient 
washing  hurts,  now  and  then  it  does  no  harm,  if  the  &ce  be 
wiped  with  a  cloth.  For  wiping  is  of  much  force.  To 
these  we  may  reckon  the  smell  of  cold  dUl,  and  its  powder, 
the  smell  of  sulphur  and  its  smoak,  the  steam  of  quicksil- 
ver and  arsenick,  dwelling  in  cold  and  very  moist  places* 

And  he  that  desires  to  avoid  grej-headedness,  let  him 
shun  mobt  meats,  let  him  often  provoke  vomit,  when  he  is 
full,  let  him  take  trifera,  which  is  made  up  of  black,  em- 
blick  and  bellirick  mjrobalans,  and  of  other  things  that 
hinder  grejness.  Also  let  him  not  gorge  himself  with 
wine,  let  him  mix  water  with  his  honey,  let  him  abstain 
from  meats  that  breed  phlegm,  let  him  live  content  with 
iry 'd  and  roast  meats,  and  let  him  use  tHe  water  of  vetch. 

All  these  things,  as  Rasy  saith  in  the  chapter.  Of  adorn* 
ing  the  hair,  are  a  cause  that  the  blood  inclines  to  choler«* 
ick  dryness,  and  that  it  becomes  thick  ^  and  they  utterlgr 
overcome  phlegm. 

For  Avicenna^  saith  in  the  chapter.  Of  things  that  hinder 
and  keep  back  grey  hairs,  that  while  the  blood  remaina 
fisit,  thick,  hot  and  clanmiy,  the  hairs  are  black ;  and  when 
it  is  watry,  they  wax  grey. 

Aristotle  also  in  that  book  which  he  wrote  almost  in  his 
old  age,  incited  thereto  ^  the  request  of  Alexander,  affirms, 

that 


*  kwonldfiMkeainaBlug;fatoKe  loiiic  U^t  latertm  Uman,  while  ^ 
tkeir  casybotite,  and  (at  they  think)  youthful  washes,  they  hasten  that  ds* 
hnkf  t|iey  would  thathf  preTcnt.  And  illiterate  chymists  would  make  a# 
foai  ifOffCr  M  aoc  ihtk  tragical  miacarriagea  heg  your  pity.  For  what  toon 
■dwnllt  tfau  to  aech  thcif  Panaceas,  their  tree  of  life,  in  the  monal  fav» 
If— i«l,  umtkkfWmksmTtfodvKh  things? . 
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ought  a  man  to  take  a  vomit  bverjr  day^  but 
a  montli,  as  Rasy  teapheth  in  his  regiment,  i 
Almansor,  in  the  canon.  Of  vomit.     And  sc 
physicians  do  agree  in  this. 

Galen's  purge  is  piluke  de  mastiche  and  aJi 
purge  phlegm,  as  Isaac  saith  in  his  book,  Oi 
ness. 

Also  the  purge  that  Haly  appoints,  and  A 
wise,  hath  this  property,  namely,  to  purge  gc 
ful  humours,  without  any  harm  to  the  nai 
And  therefore  purging  is  proper^  which  we 
in  extruding  these  kind  of  humours ;  and  it  n 
stood  of  that  purgation,  wherein  there  is  nc 
aloes.  And  such  aloes  ought  to  be  hepatica, 
Hal/. 

Its  attraction  is  not  from  far  and  remote  p 
those  it  meets  in  its  way,  that  is  from  the  stoc 
and  the  remoter  place  of  its  attraction  is  the 
the  veins,  as  is  manifest  in  the  second  canon, 
Hicrse. 

It  seems  also  very  likely  that  every  *  kii 
the  power  of  purging  these  tilings.  For  A 
epistle  to  Alexander  appoints,  that  he  shouL 
very  morning.  He  saith  that  rue  drives  aw: 
of  the  stomach,  that  it  is  the  life  of  the  live 
up  the  natural  heat,  and  dispels  windiness.  I 
this  in  his  regiment.    " 

Old  mcQ  ought  to  be  purged,  not  with  sha 
piu'gatives,  but  with  mildtr,  as  with  broath-  < 


*  Thtre  bfi.tbrM  kiDdi  o£  rue,  I  #•  garden-rue,  wall-  rue 
«f  tbcm  kerbi  of  grcAt  efficacy  and  uk  in  physick.  But  p 
flMiM  pcincipaUy  f 3rdcii*nif«  which  w  oC  twu  kiuAli,  nam 
cd. 
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A  other  gentle  things  as  with  myrobaians^  chcpuli^  and 
my  oFthe  same  kind. 

Besides,*  citnill-secd  is  u*ieful  in  purging  the  teins  ind 
leansing  of  the  humours.  Rue  alsa  pttrgeth  the  head  tod 
Kifis^  ctotnach  and  liver,  as  we  have  s^d  before. 

A  clyster  also  that  purgeth  phlegm  well^  restrains  the 
■cddents  and  weaknesses  of  old  age,  as  Avicenna  saith  in 
his  cmnoo.  Of  things  that  keep  back  grcj  hairs :  In  which 
cfyster  these  things  ought  propcrlj  to  be^  mercurj,  dwarf 
iddcTi  and  dder,  so  they  be  well  mixt  and  strained  in  the 
clyster.  Such  a  gende  clyster  is  very  profitable  for  old 
j-flKB,  whose  nature  is  weaker. 

•  But  it  should  seem,  that  every  purgative  rather  brings 

-CB  than  restrains  grey  hairs,  acd  provokes  the  accidents  of 

M  ige,  so  that  they  approach  the  sooner,  rather  than  It 

fsls  any  stop  to  their  coming,  because  Hippocrates  afHrms, 

Wk  Avicenna  testifies  in  the  chapter.  Of  exercise,  that  pur- 

1^  physick  draws  from  the  body  the  greater  share  of  the 

Mural  moisture,  which  is  as  it  were  the  substance  of  life. 

This  is  true,  if  such  physick  be  admiristred,  as  doth 

inffifereiitly  purge  f  every  humour;  or  if  ic  be  given  to 

mdi  as  are  %  well  enough  in  health,  aiid  do  not  lack  the 

tat  virtue  of  a  medicament. 

D  3  Blttck 

'Tbecedidf  drrtinsor  watrr  mcloni  ^tt  dhfrrttck,  T^p^mn^,  an<1  file- 
mf  tibeoharpne^^s  of  humours,  rhtry  cl^ans^  the  tc'iU'i  and  bLtddcr,  and  b/ 
ihe  cCiTvesccDcy  of  blood  and  chokr. 

t  Bere  the  T^nchjthAf^ri^  pHh  and  eiixirs  ofo^r  <|u3ck8,  and 

\  Kerr thcjr  general  direct jor^s  for  «ich  tbfir  trash  -wc  siiTicIentljr  exploded. 
Foe  if  rc«j*!lrc«  <hc  dfilbtr.-»t<:  dwd.  ^ir  \^\\Ut  couM(Ifrati'-n  of  the  \cK  physici- 
•iiHiethef  to  pnrg^  hi*  ^rrcri  2t  aH,  and  {jliat^'.x  i*c)  tt\t\\  wbrt  Httt  of 
fk^Kk* a?>d  wbcT<*  to  U-fmimrte  th<r  dj<<L  Of  ht»tlr  many  ninrJor!*  then  must 
"cy  begttHty  that  let  fly  th'.irpoi>/>nvUa,iil-prcpare\'  and  .vors^  proportioned 
••tt  »t  a  Tenture  among  \\\t  muhitude,  upon  their  ovrn  andUicir  poor  dc- 
^^  patksu  pull  dIxretioQ  when  and  how  to  take  tliem  ? 
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Black  hellebore  also  well  prepared  doth  separate  the  '. 
Ibour,  that  is  the  cause  of  these  accidents  :  and  Avicei 
saithy  that  its  nature  is  to  change  the  evil  complexion 
the  body,  and  to  bring  on  a  better. 

The  use  also  of  baths  is  profitable  for  a  fasting  stoma 
for  it  consumes  the  phlegmatick  moisture,  especi^j 
those  that  arc  of  a  cold  constitution. 

In  like   manner  gargarisms,  as  Aristotle  saith   in 
'  book.  Of  the  secrets  of  secrets/ 

Old  men  also  are  to  be  bathed  fasting,  especially  tl 
that  arc  phlegniatick.  For  it  is  better  that  a  man  she 
receive  from  the  moistui'e  of  the  bath,  than  the  bath  fr 
the  moisture  of  a  man's  body. 

But  the  bath  draws  the  humours  to  the  superficies  i 
iSkin  of  the  body ;  and  therefore  seems  rather  a  cause  tl 
impediment  of  greyness,  and  rather  to  make  men  grey  tl 
to  preserve  them  from  grey  hairs. 

Therefore  we  have  added,  that  fasting  must  precede,  s 
evacuation  of  superfluities  be  before  bathing,  as  Hip] 
crates  saith. 

Trifera  of  black,  emblick  and  bellirick  myrobalans 
one  of  those  things  which  averts  the  infirmities  and  su 
dents  of  old  age,  as  Rasy  afHrms  in  his  tract.  Of  adorn 
the  hair  ;  also  an  electuary  of  Indian  myrobalans  with 
gar  keeps  back  grey  hairs,  as  Rasy  saith  in  his  book 
Almansor.  Chewing  of  presenwd.  myrobalans  is  a  cai 
that  the  hairs  do  not  so  early  put  on  greyness.  Avice 
also  testifies  this  in  his  canon.  Of  things  hindring  grey  hs 
Ajid  if  chewing  of  myrobalans  and  chepuli  preserved 
daily  used,  youth  is  more  easily  preserved. 

For  this  trifera  operates  by  drying  up  the  phlegm ; 
that  the  more,  if  the  pine-nut  be  added,  which  is  hot 
'  moist  in  the  thirds  according  to  some  in  the  second  degi 
but  a  small  quantity  is  to  be  added. 
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For  it  iiith  tbe  ptupat^  of  drying  up  die  comipt  mois* 
tORii  of  bneedin^  a  good  ooc,  of  making  ,thmt  ht,  and  of 
Mreiigllinimg  a  sick  and  debilitated  bodj:  It  is  good  kr  die 
coo^  and  potrefyed  bomoiirs  in  tbe  bings,  it  deanseth 
the  huDoofs  in  tlie  reins  and  Uadder,  it  prevents  ulcers  of 
die  hbddcr,  and  leaaoves  the  stone.  It  is  a  medicine  most 
fit  £ar  old  men,  and  for  them  that  have  a  cold  complexion : 
It  most  be  taken  aiier  meat :  It  hath  more  virtue  when 
bah  than  ojd ;  and  (which  is  a  wonder  among  the  secrets 
if  Bsaue)  it  may  be  both  meat  and  medicine : 

Meaty  in  that  it  restores  the  natural  moisture ; 

Medicine,  in  that  it  dries  up  and  deanseth  aU  strange 
and  foieign  moistnre. 

Evacoatifm  of  the  preternatural  humidity  is  performed 
iff  soy  medicine  whatever,  wherein  are  put  the  *  scales  of 
in»;  but  with  more  ease  and  better,  where  there  is  gold 
ivdl  prepared,  as  Avicenna  saith  in  his  tract.  Of  things 
viddi  keep  back  grey  hairs. 

For  gold  hath  the  virtue  to  divide  and  separate  the  phleg- 
nidck  matter  firom  the  true  and  usefiil  humour  of  the  body. 

Ilat  medicine  also,  whose  f  mine  is  the  Itidian  plant, 
Ptti  out  the  redounding  plenty  of  phlegm.  Of  whidi  the 
priace  speaks,  saying.  That  it  is  of  a  hot  and  dry  complex- 
ioQ  in  the  second  degree,  of  $ubtil  operation  and  complex- 

D  4  ion ; 

*  InoB  comistt  of  a  more  erode  mercury  and  sulphur  than  gold  doth ;  but 
tma  wetf  ntv  gold*  if  n  ell  prepared  :  For  as  when  the  body  of  gold  it 
cfcaed,  it  becomes  aurum  fmlmimamtt  so  filings  of  iron  ta  steel  dissolved  in  mqmm 
A'tni  vii  precipitated  with  oil  of  tartar,  hecomc/errmm/ulmimamtj  and  opening 
M&e other  is.  And  without  doubt  well  prepared  chalybeates  cautiously  ad* 
Biiiiiiitd  are  very  advantagcou^i  to  many  patients. 

'  Tliisit  the  antients  a^alU.bvm^  the  moderns  lignum  al<xt.  It  is  a  wood 
tbtisWoUf^ht  from  India  and  arabia,  speckled,  of  a  sweet  smell,  in  taste  a»> 
ttiB|ait, with  some  bitterness;  it  is  doathed  with  a  skin,  more  truly  than 
vkkaWrk,  a  little  parti- coloured.  But  Garzias  will  have  it  a  tree  like  an 
<|ve-trte,  tometimet  lesa,  which  grows  no  where  but  in  India.  Inhere  arc 
**enl  nrti ;  but  our  author  gives  you  the  marks  of  the  best. 
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ion ;  it  Qpens  obstructions,  drives 
strengthens  the  bowels,  bridles  and  < 
strange  and  hurtful  defiuxions  of  xlu 
nerves,  and  bedews  them  with  a  tlr- 
it  is  very  good  for  the  brain,  it  sli 
the  heart  it  self,  and  hath  also  a  vir 
urine  and  tlie  melancholick  dysent* 

Isaac  speaks  thus  of  it,  ^'  It  s< ; 
*'  parts,  expells  the  superfluiticr. 
f^  obstruction  of  the  liver,  and  h. 
"  defect  of  the  bladder." 

Tliat  is  to  be  made  choice  of,  v 
side  and  outside,  which  contains 
nc5S.     The  best  is  easily  known 
it  easily  sinks  to  the  botton). 

The  medicine  which  lives*  it   • 
strengthning,  dissolving,  attenu;; 
ing ;  It  strengthens  the  heart  l 
dissolves,   attenuates,   cleanse*^ 
phlegm,  and  melancholy,  who- 
bo'dy ,  but  especially  if  it  b j 
Whence  it  is  said  to  have  aii 
the  passions  and  troubles  of  ol  < 
meat,  or  in  drink,  or  in  an  clc- 

It  is  road  in  some  book  of  r' 
wrote  to  another,  that  this  wu  . 
did  help  the  melancholick,  nnu 
passions  of  the  heart. 

Also  an  Indian  king  wrot;. 
no  treasure  wuhin  the  conlia,. 
to  this  plant. 


*  Some  thiiik  hecc  b  meant  rr*.- 
ciJHciallx  the  furmev )  all  pkysicu:. 
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\  1  find  few  thiDga 
.  wtakened  bydis- 
vicase  of  a  foreign 

'  t^.Je  mention  of  some 
•  •tiich  goes  out  of  the 
r:i\  that  in  it  there  is 
1  cucreases  the  natural 


:  !k-ai:cofnian'iUaod:  But  what  ihc 

I.  bl  anf  quiotOKDcc  :  For  liit  uciuitiiu 

•  are  ukeQ  iuw^rillr.  'Ni.ilh(r  duei  ha 

.  .v.,  but  givei  U1I7  ilm  viituca  of  it  m  ftrii 

iicreal  jiolliuioiM  of  it«  jHiiwwir.  But  no  niir  1-.111 
a  ring  cm  contrilmu-  i<>  ilic  g,\\\\t  ol  ihr  intnii- 
aMtmu  it  11  th(  ptk*  <f  iMr  iaw^jr,  wlikh  in 

^nkiioK  Im  uiitU  IM«  bw  with  lililt  «( H  In  pliTtick,  I 
a  ^vi)iiir*.llAlilMMIM  >!«■.  ODvtKMH. 
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Nevertheless  no  man  is  able  to  bear  or  endure  this,  but 
he  that  ha.h  a  strong  and  moist  body. 

And  moreover  we  must  see  to  administer  it  after  the 
giving  of  some  other  medicine  that  cleanses  and  moistens 
the  lungs. 

Now  Isaac  saith,  that  if  men  drink  borage  boiled  with 
water  and  sugar  or  honey,  it  doth  exceUentlj  cleanse  the 
pipes  of  the  lungs. 

Also  cdtick  spike  drunk  with  wine  frequently,  doth 
render  the  breast  and  lungs  clean ;  and  many  other  things, 
that  are  delivered  in  the  books  of  physicians,  effect  this  4 
As 

A  certain  herb  *  like  unto  marjoram,  whose  leaves  arc 
of  a  blue  or  sky  colour,  and  round  as  a  penny :  Which  in- 
creaseth  as  the  mooii  increaseth,  and  decreaseth  as  she  de- 
creaseth.  It  grows  on  mountains  and  rocks  of  rivers;  it 
hath  one  leaf  successively  after  another ;  sometime  it  re- 
mains bare,  its  flowers  are  of  an  orange  colour,  as  is  there 
said.  If  any  one  shall  take  of  this  plant  to  the  weight  of  a 
pease,  and  as  much  of  the  cuttlefish,  and  stop  it  up  close 
in  a  vessel  three  days,  and  drink  it  for  some  days  with  cows 
milk  instead  of  food,  the  grey  hairs  will  shed,  and  black 
ones  come  in  their  room,  and  the  man  w^ill  become  more 
juvenile. 

I  have 


•  Some  think  this  to  he  the  wonderworking  moon-wort  of  iIjc  chyniistf, 
cr  the  moon-Tuc  of  the  Germans.  It  grolirs  in  high  woods,  it  hath  a  round 
•talk  and  only  one  It^if,  dissected  with  five  or  scfcTi  gastit%  on  fach  side,  at- 
Biost^likc  rtie^  with  a  great  deal  of  Mnall  seed  on  Ok:  top  of  the  etalk.  The 
roothnih  a  great  many  filire*  like  broadleavcd  plantain.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
July'ard  rot  after.  It  i^  called  moon-wort  because  (as  some  s»y)  it  incrca?c« 
and  dec rtast's  with  the  moon;  and  how  muny  day*  the  mocm  is  above  the 
etrth,  info  so  many  gakhcs  is  ics  Iraf  indented.  Others  would  have  it  to  be 
JBolbonac  :  I3ut  this  it  cannot  be;  for  the  fruit,  not  the  leaf,  of  bolbonac  it 
rMm4,  fior  doth  thii  encrctse  md  dfcreaie  with  the  meoo,  n  tedOft-woYt  if 
caid  to  do. 
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As  to  its  disposnkn  xhej  say  ii  h  aks  *  joadi  h  self, 
and  contanw  aa  equal  and  fiexrpenre  cooxplezioo. 

And  the  signs  of  a  tempen:?  ccmplexicn  in  men  are^ 
when  their  colour  is  made  no  oc-^  w!ix:e  a^jd  red.  when  the 
hair  is  jellowy  inclxnirsg'  to  t  rcdcc«s  and  cnHing'. 

According  to  Plinj^  when  the !}  £^h  :5  mccente  both 
in  qnaliiT  and  qnantitj,  when  a  man*s  f  dreams  are  de- 
lightftxl,  his  coontesaace**  chear&I  and  pleasant,  and 
when  his  ff  appetite  of  easing  aiLd  dnnking  is  moderate. 

This  medicme  indeed  is  like  to  such  a  complexiao : 
For  i:  is  of  a  temperate  heaz,  its  tt  fnme  is  temperate  and 
sweet,  and  gratefnl  to  the  HH  smelL  When  it  departs  from 
this  tempetatnre,  it  departs  so  far  from  its  virtue  and  g(X)d» 


This 


1.  Saw  kiog  David  Wis  old,  and  tfnckca  m  yeasi,  aid  thcf 
wkh  clflcbs,  bat  he  pt  do  beat. 

1.  Wherefore  hit  icmBSs  aid  BSfo  Um,  La  there  he  »a^  for  waj  krd 
the  kmg  a  yovof  vvfin,  md  let  her  leaod  bdbre  the  kia^,  md  let  her  che- 
rish him,  and  let  her  Ije  ia  thy  liiwwii ,  that  mj  laid  the  kinf  m*f  get  hes. 

5.  60  tLej  maght  (or  a  bit  daoiael  throaghoGt  all  the  ooMn  of  Itfad,  aid 
foood  Ahishaf  a  Shcaaoute,  acd  hrooght  her  to  the  hiog. 

4.  And  the  dazmd  wa»  very  hir,  aod  fhrrhhcd  the  king,  and  BBoiitfed  to 
hflB :  hot  the  fciog  knew  her  ooc 

The  Jew«  mj,  that  %hea  Saal  waa  eauog  hiiiMeU,  Bavid  est  off  the  ifciit 
of  his  uSc ;  for  which  Darid'i  heart  loiocc  him*  and  the  ^oahn  came  so  cold 
over  his  heart,  that  he  could  oerer  after  recover  it.  Othen  say.  He  quaked 
••  tcnftly  at  the  sight  of  the  asgcPs  drawn  swerd,  which  deatroy'd  his  people, 
thac  tfcf  coU  fie  hod  his  to  Ui  dying -day.  Bat  king  Dorid  was  old  and 
stridMO  in  years,  nd  they  covcrsd  him  with  cloths^  hot  he  gtt  no  hcna» 
Whtrdbrc  his  mmuu  advised  him  to  this  remedy. 

*  Oar  aoBMr  hmgifoi  Ahiifaag  the  very  fur  damaeTs  adombratko  mtNt 


t  l1cmmt]iliftlrSbnDamiie*sfDse€fShaf«i«kiayorDama8Cos,ther 
Mr  ike  pwpk  in  ovliflf  lodka,  I  her  two  ytang  roes  that  are  twins  feodinf^ 
anoag  lilt  SKI  kcr  bind  filled  with  the  dew,  and  her  k)cks  with  the  drapo 
Wlfceaii^'*  Hw  covamauee  fiur  mthe  moon,  dear  as  the  san,tt  her 
fi«k  «MIC  to  her  tiste,  tt  dk  liu  nader  the  shadow  with  great  delight.  It  her 
if  Ihiiyd  ead  tMrfipiccs,  H  while  tbe  foatliwiDd  bk»ws  npon  her  gvdeiv 

thtt 
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This  medicine  doth  therefore  temperately  heat,  because 
it  b  temperately  hot :  It  therefore  jf  ^  heals,  became  it  is 
whole:  When  it  is  sick^  it  makes  a  man  sick ;  When  it  is  dis- 
tempered, it***  breeds  distempers,  and  changeth  the  body  to 
itsowndispositioii,  because  of  the  similitude  it  hath  with  the 
body. 

For  the  infirmity  of  a  bnUe  animal  rarely  passeth  into 
man,  but  into  another  animal  of  the  same  kind :  But  the 
infinnitT  of  a  man  passeth  into  man  \  and  so  doth  *  health 
because  of  likeness. 

Know,  most  gracious  prince !  that  in  this  there  is  a  great 
Kcret.  For  Galen  saith,  that  whatever  is  dissolved  from 
any  thing,  it  must  of  necessity  be  assimilated  to  that  thing : 
As  is  manifest  in  diseases  passing  from  one  to  another ; 
such  is  weakness  cf  the  eyes^  and  pestilential  diseases. 

This  thing  hath  an  admirable  property,  for  it  doth  not 
only  Tender  humane  bodies  harmless  from  corruption,  but 
it  dffimds  also  the  bodies  of  plants  from  putrefaction. 

This  thing  u  seldome  found,  and  although  sometime  it 
fee  fioond,  yet  it  cannot  commodiously  be  had  of  all  men. 
And  instead  of  it  the  wise  do  use  that  medicine,  which  is 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  complete  and  prepared,  and  that 
whidi  swims  in  the  sea,  and  that  which  is  in  the  S(juare 
itooe  of  the  noble  animal :  so  that  every  part  may  be  free 
from  the  infection  of  another. 

But  if  that  stone  cannot  be  acquired,  let  other  elements 
separated,  divided  and  purified,  be  made  use  of. 

Now 

dMtiM  ipkei  ihcrecf  majilow,  W  her  wdl  of  liTiog  waters  aod  ftreamt  of 
LehMoo,  ***  And  here  the  &irc«  among  women  U  wounded  by  the  watcb- 
■Mi»  ad  then  her  beloved  departti 

*  Hm  cor  anthor  allow*  a  wholetome  contagioo  as  well  as  &  morbid,  and 
a  ifBifatlij  in  Jiealth  at  well  at  in  sicknest  between  crratiirei  oft  he  same 
kind,  whidi  tfgvea  tfiat  thti  help  o^ieet  for  an  old  man  must  be  tomewlnt 
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NofW  when  tliis  thing  is  like  to  youth,  that  is,  of  teflfpe- 
rats  ccunplexion,  it  hath  good  operations :  If  its  tempecatwtt 
l>e  better,  It  producctli  better  eft'ects  :  Sometimes  it  is 
in  the  liighcst  degree  of  its  perfection,  and  then  it  o[ 
best;  and  then  there  is  that  property,  whereof  we  have 
spoken  before. 

This  differs  from  other  medicines  and  nuuiments,  which 
heat  and  moisten  after  a  certain  tem[)erate  manner,  and  ai« 
good  for  old  men.  For  other  medicines  principally  hect 
and  moisten  the  body,  and  secondarily  they  strengthen  the 
native  heat :  But  this  doth  principally  strengthen  the  naliva 
heat|  and  after  that  *  refreshes  the  body  by  moistning  and 
lieating  it.  For  it  reduces  this  heat  in  old  men^  who  have 
it  bnt  weakly  and  deficient,  to  a  certain  stronger  aad  auMre 
vehement  power. 

If  af  platster  be  made  hereof  and  applied  to  thestomtth^ 
it  will  help  very  miKh :  for  it  will  refresh  tlie  stomaoh  it 
self,  and  excite  an  appetite ;  it  will  very  much  recreate  an 
old  man,  and  change  him  to  a  kind  of  youth ;  and-  ivill 
mak-e  complexions  by  what  means  soever  depraved  or  coiw 
ruptedy  better. 

Many  wise  men  have  spoken  but  little  of  this  thingi,  they 
liave  indeed  laid  down  another  thing  like  it,  as  Gaten  in 
liis  fifth  boo!*!.  Of  simple  medicines,  and  Johannes  Damas- 
cenus  in  liis  Aphorisms. 

Bnt  it  ia  to  be  obsenxd,  that  X  Venus  doth  weaken  and 
diminish  the  power  and  virtue  of  this  thing. 

And  it  is  very  likely  that  the  son  of  the  prince,  in  his 
second  canon.  Of  the  operations  of  simj)le  medicines,  spoke 

of 

*  And  let  her  cherish  Mm. 

t  And  kc  her  Ife  in  thy  bodcm^,  diat  my  ]or4  the  Viof  irttj  |rf«  ktttm 

\  But  the  ling  knew  her  not. 
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of  ihis  things  where  he  salth,  that  there  is  a  certaio  medi« 
doe  comxaled  by  wise  ,zilen  lest  the  *  iaco^tmoU  should 
ofend  Aeir  creator. 

There  is  such  i,  heat  in  this  thiog,  as  is  in  young  men  o£ 
t  soond  complexion^  and  if  I  durst  declare  the  properties 
of  this  heat^  this  most  hidden  secret  should  presently  be 
ttveakda 

For  this  heftt  doth  help  the  palsical^  it  restores  and  pre« 
lerres  the  wasted  strength  of  the  native  heat,  causeth  it  to 
loncidi  in  all  the  members^  and  gently  revives  the  aged. 

In  like  manner,  because  of  similitude,  let  the  square 
done  of  the  noUe  animal,  the  mineral  sun,  and  the  matter 
^Uch  aavims  in  the  sea  be  made  use  of.  These  three 
dungs  well  prepared  are  assimilated  to  the  native  heat  of  a 
hohlijr  tnan. 

Vpt.IV*  E  The 


dai^l^  of  tDtoadnence  b  anoiber  cooTincing  vgvment,  thai  oar 
^thon  faiaphmi  is  a  Tirgb,  the  greatest  temptation  to  that  fault 

Now  if  the  sin  of  eating  the  tree.of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  were  icrip. 
t*llkDQ%rIcdge  of  a  woman  (as  is  sOme  learned  mens  opinion)  a  spotless 
^"t^fkf  may  very  lik^y  do  some  good  in  protracting  that  evil  day  of  man, 
Idiidi  ivomin's  corruption  first  brought  upon  him.' 

'  Or  adnoh,  if  our  fint  parents  had  not  eat  the  apple,  (as  most  divines  allow 
^  taJtf  did)  man  might  have  been  conceived  without  sin  or  brought  forth 
^itkatioRow,  this  and  all  other  acts  being  naturally  pexformod  according 
tethe  viU  of  his  creator,  as  the  son  goes  round  without  «in ;  but  that  by  th^ 
UiiriB  and  pleMure  is  become  sinful,  and  lust  exorbitant,  which  before  was 
ttpire  uninnocent  natural  propensity,  as  for  the  stars  to  keep  their  counes : 
£tcd  in  nature  this  way  corrupted,  die  remedy  irhighly  rational  For  in  this 
OK  dtt  virgin  heat  irritated  and  exalted  by  the  contact  of  man  thus  old, 
Qms  it  self  by  its  incubation  oo  her  bedfellow,  when  she  fails  of  conception 
'  ^lum;  and  so  acts  chat  vigor  outwardly  in  preserving  her  decaying  spccicf, 
vldch  ihe  would  otherwise  inwardly  in  procreation  of  it  anew.  And  on  th4| 
^tlier  side  this-old  dust  and  ashes  may  by  liis  warm  concubine  have  some 
^ks  kindled  in  him,  so  as  to  keep  the  ^mbers  alive,  that  for  want  of  fcwel 
«t  QQi  able  to  break  out  into  a  flame  of  lust,  however  willing,  though  in- 
■icieot  to  take  green  wood.  But  if  the  old  man's  vital  flame  thus  trembling 
iBflhmbent  on  himself,  should  proceed  toai^iiDatc  posterity,  ha  xauit  only 
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The  andeat  t2gc%  hare  also  repotted,  that  diere  is  a 
other  kind  of  mrdirinr,  which  is  ahle  to  petfuim  thi 
namel J,  *  Wine  artificiall  j  mixt  and  prepared,  whera 
there  are  fire  pCDpertieSy  as  Galen  saith : 

Wine  mixt  with  water,  1.  Heats  the  wh<de  hodj. 

2.  As  it  were  pierceth  the  members. 

3.  Tempers  the  Immoiirs. 

4.  Exates  natural  heat. 

5.  Chean  the  heart ;  which  I  think  is  to  be  imputed 
the  wine,  not  the  water :  And  it  most  be  understood  of  tb 
wine  which  is  t  s^'^'i^y  ^^  u  found  in  S jiia. 

Abo  royal  Halj  in  his  chapter.  Of  <dd  age,  where  '. 
discoones  of  drink,  speaks  thus,  ^  If  an  j  one  use  it,  accoi 
^  ing  to  the  measure,  and  at  the  time  he  ought,  it  ^ 
**  strengthen  the  native  heat,  and  diffuse  it  through  t 
^  whole  bodj;  it  will  disperse  cholerick  humoms,  a 
^  temper  them  bj  purging  hj  sweat  and  urine ;  it  ix 
^  make  a  hard  nature  sofier  j  and  will  moisten,  wh 
M  through  too  Tiolent  labour  dryness  doth  happen. 
^  begets  chearfnlness  and  joy,  and  mitigates  melanchol] 

It  is  said  also,  that  the  white  and  subtil  should  be  dru 
with  a  great  deal  of  water,  especially  when  the  ripe  age 
man,  and  the  time  of  full  growth  is  come. 

But  sowre  and  old  wines  are  to  be  avoided :  If  men 
^  of  necessity  forced  to  drink  silch  wines,  let  them  be  dasli 
with  sweet  water  and  warm^  and  befcve  they  be  dnu 
let  diem  stand  mixt  £ar  six  hours. 

For  Isaac  doth  thus  speak  of  strong  wine  mixt :  *^  Wi 

^  mixt  doth  axA  hot  bodies,  moisten  the  dry,  make  dry  t 

'  ^  JOoisti  and  produces  contrary  operations.^'    Whence  1 

ande 

*  TyiitcldBMt  mSSktiar  tboc  b  no  fitter  whkk  to  acocknu 
MSvj  QRaMtion  01  ttflc  ploodj  ttna  ^tacom  wiocik 

T  ^BtVBit  wkM  Wimr  offiiaMBtiniJtt,ifid  darct,  wbtdiluivcio  iH 

ailt«e  oftentiaio  at  the  liatiKn  ? 
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lOcients  likened  it  to  the  great  treacle,  because  one  mmy  see 
two  cofitrarf  virtues  latent  in  it. 

We   would  have  all  nnd^stood  of  strong  wine  mi^t, 
wherein  are  five  properties,  *  colour,  smell,  taste,  substance. 


A  man  oqght  to  drink  that  wine^  which  is  yellowish. 

Halj  affirms,  that  wine  should  be  drunk,  whose  colour 
inrlinrs  to  redness*  / 

Avieenna  saith,  red  is  most  eligible,  which  is  clear  o£ 
sobstance,  in  taste  neither  bitter  nor  sweet,  but  pontick* 
BotJf  it  seem  too  vinous,  it  ought  to  be  oiizt  with  spring* 
wiler,  where  there  is  no  extraneous  vapor. 

Rojal  Haly  saitb^  that  old  and  sowre  wine  should  be 
ftroded. 

lane  thinka,  that  after  a  year  is  over,  the  {goodness  and 
sticngdi  of  the  ^ne  doth  begin. 

None  almost  do  speak  of  the  space  of  Ume,  wherein  this 
wktiat  should  be  made,  except  royal  Haly,  who  seems  to 
Wft  spoken  vrell  in  his  foresaid  canon.  Of  old  wine  :  For 

idns  wine  remain  for  some  time  mixt,  the  wine  by  dige^ 

tin  m  the  stomach  will  be  separated  from  the  water. 
For  the  hot  and  fiery  part  ascends,  and  the  earthy  will 

tesain  in  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  as  appears  by  a  glass* 

tend  &11  of  red  wine ;  so  that  if  water  be  poured  upon  it, 

iftl  iSbt  vessel  closed,  that  no  air  can  get  in,  you  shall  see 

fte  water  sink  to  the  bottom. 

£2  But 

*  T^ca  yiuptitic*  dMiald  be  well  conidered  m  oaf  !>eer  md  ak,  whoie 
taUdnerefneeth  the  grape.  And  lince  fire  k  to  them,  whji  the  nn  is  to 
tin  pipCi  we  afaoold  take  great  care  thqr  be  well  boUM,  and  allow  them, 
tecMegh  to  fiamenc  and  liptn.  But  here  I  mast  take  notice  of  a  modeta 
9ciaoa  oldrinkiiig  hraody,  which  may  rerf  well  serve  medidoaUy  npoQ 
mmJiuiiy  occaaiflit ;  hot  the  coimaBt  use  of  it  must  neciU  dry  exceedingly 
^Uood  and  iiiwar4s  espooally:  and  so  turn  mens  bodlcjt  to  dry  old  skeletons 
^VyqatipgobsuuciioDs  in  the  altmeotal  pa«Bg«s, caufc  dK0]^«iW«a4  tiij^ 
Wb  sU  a|e^  or  by  dc9ib  prenpt  i^ 
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Bat  this  dashing  of  the  wise  about  the  coloiir  and  season 
of  wine  is  not  worth  so  great  admiration,  seeing  that  diver* 
aitj  of  soils  doCh  often  cause  it. 

For  the  Tiitoe  of  plants  is  various  according  to  the  varietj 
of  places  and  provinces,  as  Haly  saith  upon  Galena's  De- 
ment, where  he  speaks  of  the  correction  of  mcyUcine. 

Aristotle,  Of  the  secrets  of  secrets,  affirms.  That  wine 
should  be  dmnk  by  old  men,  and  them  that  plentifully 
flow  with  phlegm ;  he  thinks  it  hurtful  for  the  young  and 
hot. 

Red  wine  encreases  blood  mote  than  white,  and  is  in 
some  measure  better  than  all  wine,  and  more  agreeable  to 
mens  complexions,  such  namely  as  grows  on  a  soil  inclosed 
between  hills  and  dales,  whose  clusters  are  of  a  good  sweet- 
ness and  maturity,  in  a  subtil  and  ptue  air,  and  which  are 
not  gathered  before  the  force  of  their  substance  be  rebated, 
their  colour  become  golden,  namely,  a  mean  between  red 
and  yellow,  their  taste  s|iarp,  pungent  and  delectable,  and 
before  their  substance  be  dear. 

-    When  the  wine  shall  be  such,  let  a  man  drink  as  his  age 
and  the  nature  of  the  season  will  permit. 

For  then  it  will  preserve  the  stomach,  strengthen  the  oa* 
tural  heat,  help  digestion,  defend  the  body  from  cormptioiiy 
carry  the  food  to  all  parts,  and  concoct  the  food  till  it  be 
turned  into  very  blood  :  It  also  cheers  the  heart,  tinges  the 
countenance  with  red,  makes  the  tongue  voluble^  begetl 
assnrance,  and  promises  much  good  and  profit. 

If  it  be  over  much  guzzled,  it  will  on  the  contrary  do  a 
ipreat  deal  of  harm : 

For  it  will  darkqa  the  understanding,  ill  affect  the  brals^ 
wader  the  natural  vigor  languid,  bring  forgetfiilness,  wedcea* 
the  joints,  beget  shaking  of  the  limbs  and  bleareyednesB,  it 
iHCiQ  da^en  and  make  black  the  blood  of  the  heart :  whence 
fearylreiDblingy  weakness  of  the  genitals,  and  the  destmc- 
and  ruin  of  the  seed  do  arise, 

Audi 


3  cr  nu  Acz: 


i^sr. 


CE=i?.  2Z[I 


^  of  tbt  wkt 
viusi;  k  of  Ac4  srrpeiK 


K  SI2S  mi^orosn^ 


tete& 


vbr  w  the  wnAtrm  i^  «r  wd 

rf  thai  dM:K  »  H*sor.  ir  Vw  <«« 

uTvc.  him  ir  iW  ^(vrt  lirrt^ 

* 

T>.»  •?  hi*  ^^••m  cftK  >ui:>i  tW  «^r}*^•< 

■■«*%t  Gma  fcs±  ret  n  »AmiraSV  vrt»f  vrl  ftti^i* 
J*^fe~,»  c  Wirt  Htt  pur«<«(  *«  wq:  :W«f 
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The  full  knowledge  of  one  of  which  hath  neither  cc^ 
to  the  Greeks  nor  to  us ;  it  is  perfectly  known  only  to  i. 
iEtbiopiams  :  And  this  serpent  is  the  *  dragon. 

But  the  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  others  1l. 
arrived  ^ven  at  us. 

Such  is  the  serpent,  which  of  Avicenna  in  his  fou 
fuid  fifth  caxK)n  is  called  af  viper,  and  the  other  L  ' 
J  snake,  ^ 

n. , 

*  The  J^thlopian  dragtfa  accoitding  to  BeOomus  is  thick  about  the  !HI* 
hath  two  £eet,  and  at  many  winga  whole  like  hat*t,  and  the  tail  d£  •  anyeiM 
Thty  are  so  big,  tl^t  without  making  use  of  their  poison,  they  kill  d^h*. . 
and  all  other  heuu  by  mere  force    When^  Lucan  lib.  9.  sings  th^s; 

MtwipHis  ii^eides  amphm  mr^ert  Umrtf 
!  Kit  iiamj  sfaih  tit  difB^s^  iMii  mmm  Ms. 
Am  9$iis  9pu4  tsi  ad  mxisfaU  vcarnf. 

With  mortal  gripe  you  squreze  out  huge  bulls  guts. 
To  th*  elephant's  bulk  no  fence  is,  death  you  briog 
To  all ;  fior  death  you  have  no  need  of  sting. 

^  The  viper  is  a  serpent  about  an  inch  thick,  and  two  cubits,  but  goner^ 
less  in  length,' parti*coloured  and  yellowish,  he  bears  his  seek  upHght,  i-^ 
crawli  with  the  rest  of  his  body :  He  leapt  when  he  bites.    Themaltaaoi 
ing  to  the  ancients  hath  only  two  teeth,  and  the  female  frar ;  tbcrtlbrc  7^ 
cmder  saith  in  Thesiacit| 

TS  /MP  vni^  xv^Si^fli  }Js  x^u  rufim^»flmi 
'lof  l^vy^fUft,  fr^>if  K  r$t  Ju  Ix/^fm* 

With  dqg-tecth  two  man's  ikin  male  vipers  gore 
DiflbtiBg  poiaoD,  £emahs  btu  with  more. 

Bvt  Baldot  Angelut  saith,  the  male-tiper  hadi  four  teeth,  only  at  ccr' 
times  he  casts  two  of  them,  which  made  the  ancients  think  he  had  but  M 
But  ifa  than  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  anatomize  vipers,  he  shall  find  M 
have  twelve  teeth,  sis  OB  either  side  in  the  upper  jaw;  and  twenty  two^< 
OB  either  side,  in  the  nether  jaw,  in  all  thirty  (bur,  which  they  use  In  1 
bciidcs  the  dog-teeth  before  mcnttontd,  with  bladdcn  whcrdo  they 

3 
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Hsrij  and  Avioemtt  write  of  vipcrsy  saying,  that  vipen 
spcBts  Ittrin^  flat  heads  and  not  brood,  dieir  necks  are 
Sc^  aad  driidrr,  dicir  tail  diort,  in  their  going  thej  make 

A  aaa  nnst  hunt  them  between  the  ^  latter  end  of  spring 
hegiaing  of  sonuner.  Thej  which  are  of  the  better 
aic  jeDow,  and  among  the  yellow  the  females.  Thej 
fisdngnislicdy  in  that  the  males  have  only  one  toothy 


In  care  most  be  had  lest  asps  be  chosen,  soch  as  are 
Inring  in  fish-ponds,  oo  banks  of  rivers  and  watry 
iSar  sodi  nse  to  do  harm,  and  canse  thirst, 
latki  &osebe  taken,  which  are  slow  of  modoo,  living 
■  phces  br  remote  firom  moistme,  and  if  possible  to  be 
rtrjtd^  ihey  should  dye  as  they  are  taken  ,  and  let  tonr 
oAes  be  cot  off  the  head  and  tail,  let  the  gats  be  taken 
caC|  3ec  them  be  washt  very  dean  with  water  and  salt,  and 
id  ibem  be  boiled  again  and  again  in  water  and  salt,  till  the 
ioh  any  casQy  be  polled  and  separated  firom  the  bones, 

£4  them 


1^10  iBcr  tnc  BnBDW  01 
cnA oalf they ighK »d pobon.  ThcMife 
tkicker  oeck  »d  — iBrr  bodytlno  tht 
uf  dfyto Si n €Kmtt ■jpcjMCy  bcfs  1 
•■e.  IlckatbalBro^KlierKakiatli«uil,whicliiahiiaiifv  be 
s  ohI  doik  bii  §a/iha%.  k  k  obxTfable,  that  the  lemalfr-^npcn 
aBcCaaecgloarfikcii^raw«,aadclieBbrii^clMBi  fbftb 

'"^  'T  ^BP»  ^wid  anorwsrat  iHidi  tnenk 
's  fciOBK  ci^  the  Bafe-viper's  bead  in  coibaB,  aad  the  you 
«C  the  old  viper's  bcOj,  «t  both  mac  bblo. 


•  a  hanalaa  ucaimc ;  For  if  be  bke  beiBflkUBovc- 
B«t  the  bke  U  a  water  makt  h  '■"^^^"g 


They  dboaU  aot  be  takeo  presently,  at  they  come  o«r  «£  thcr  winter- 
; h«£  whea ihcy  mc  wcU fed;  ja  hdatc  they  m  with yopo^. 
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then  let  them  be  beaten  in  a  mortar,  let  the  flesh  be  anoint? 
ed  with  the  oil  of  balm,  and  dryed  in  the  shade. 

A  man  must  take  heed,  that  the  sun-beams  do  not  hSl 
Upon  the  flesh  before  it  be  dried,  lior  afterwards  ;  For  the  . 
sun  by  his  power  doth  spoil  the  flesh  of  its  virtue,  so  that 
it  *  expells  no  poison  received  eitlier*  by  bite,  or  in  any 
drink. 

Avicenna  hath  reported  sitch  things  in  his  fifth  canon. 
Also  in  his  chapter.  Of  the  leprosic,  he  commends  mtiun- 
tsd^  vipers  and  white,  and  ordereth  that  the  head  and  tail 
ht  cut  oflf  bopi  at  oiice. 

In  like  manner  royal  Haly  in  his  last  discour^  of  lii^ 
practice  advises  th^t  those  be  had  which  live  in  houses  and 
salt  waters,  and  young  ones,  in  which  is  a  red  colour  in- 
clining to  brownness,  whose  heads  are  Bat. 

Also  in  his  chapter.  Of  the  leprosy,  he  saith,  Aat  a 
certain  quantity  of  their  trochisces  may  be  taken  whh 
Arrian  wine;  And  Avicenna  saith  with  red  wine:  But  Arri- 
an  wine  is  red.  As  for  the  preparation,  enough  is  said 
lllready. 

The  t  property  of  the  viper,  as  Haly  saith  in  his  second 
discourse  of  his  practice^  is  to  putge  the  inner  parts  from  • 

superfluities, 

.*  Hence  it  it  credent  of  whtt  mofiietat  the  true  preparation  of  medlctne  ii. 

f  Treicle/tfae  moft  servicetble  metlicihe  in  common  use,  sufficiently  riwwf 
the  virtue  of  the  viper,  which  u  the  basis  of  that  fiunous  compoatioD.  Nif  i 
trttde  alone,  or  some  mixture  with  it,  is  the  mountebanks  sheet-anchor  to  ta^ 
their  wrack  in  the  Stygian  lake :  For  these  fellows  mast,  to  pUsase  the  people, 
cither  poison  their  guts  upon  the  suge  as  often  as  they  break  their  fuu,  or 
they  must  keep  two  lents  in  one  year.  I  find  treack  in  the  description  of 
Orvietan's  secret,  a  noted  illiterate  mountebank  in  Rome,  who  promSaed  others 
Imninmty  firom  poison  by  his  electuary,  but  at  last  diedhimself  of  poilQOt 
'  These  cheats  are  well  set  out  by  the  fiuhcr  of  the  poctf. 

A'0/1  efiim  jimi  ii  identrS  aiH  erh  tR^ii^^ 
StJ  iwf(rHi$Un  ^gfti^  imfmimUfS ;  /«r^/} 
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sspciflaitfes,  and  to  biii^  oat  the  venomous  hamoor  to  the 
skilly  md  to  get  it  oat  hj  sweat,  or  lice,  or  exooriatioa^  to 
heal  the  Tenomous  hites  of  animals:  and  Galen  saith  in  that 
capuMiiuiiy  that  there  b  not  a  medicine  better  than  this  &r 
aarngthrmng  the  inner  parts,  and  dealing  the  bodj  of  Jm4 


&s  it  is  Ao  necessary^  that  Some  other  medicine  be 
nidallj  sdxt  with  it,  which  may  in  like  manner  over* 
come  the  poison,  such  as  Cassia  Ugmea^  Zedoaria^    citron 


After  the  teme  manner  A  vicenna  speaks  of  the  serpent 
ii  lis  aeoood  cnooo ;  but  he  does  not  express  whether  he 
wgald  be  onderstood  of  the  viper,  snake,  or  dragon  $  his 
wads  ace  to  this  pnrpose;  ^  The  flesh  of  the  aesrpent,  iHien 
yBrjaiwI,  fivcedi  all  flie  hnmoars  to  depart  to  and  peno- 
skbiy  and  propedy  when  a  man  is  purged;  it  ako^ 
fifie^  maintains  the  fiicnlties  of  the  body  and  pie- 
tfie  sense  and  yontfa;  it  haih  a  great  power  of  drying, 
fct  bot  gently  of  heating :  Bnt  it  hath  an  admirable  virtoe 
agmst  diet  leprosy :  It  hinders  the  approach  and  increase 
flCthe  kings  evil,  it  cvres  the  griefs  of  the  nerves,  it  shar- 


md  fuimt  egegiss  tm^trai  : 

i^m  aU  semkam  mm  gaphad^  tdUn  mmutrad  maa. 


CBipirkk^liins: 


or  io  tits  £viD0t  tapfte  fioiic* 
Bk  WKpenaoaa*  banb,  who  charms  do  boa<, 
Idsy,  or  mad,  or  Bndcr  wane  they  groan : 
They'd  be  yovr  gvades  that  ncTcr  that  way  croft : 


*  yht  xosoo  of  thb  may  be  drawn  from  that  similitiide,  our  aotbor  men* 
in  bb  tecood  chapter,  which  by  physicians  since  hi>  time  is  calkd  big- 
For  as  the  serpent  renews  hn  yooth  by  casuog  his  skin  yearly ;  so  ia 
be  prodoceth  the  hkc  renovation.  . 

t  ibid  to  from  hb  ipou  we  may  gaem  him  good  agaimt  the  l^rode. 
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pens  the  sight : ''  for  Avicenna  testifies  this  in  his  fourtk 
canon^  Of  the  disposition  of  the  visive  faculty  $  also  the  use 
of  it  preserves  health. 

But  the  Latins,  as  it  appears  to  me,  speak  of  the  snake. 
For  they  say,  it  is  good  for  the  dropsical  and. them  that  are 
troubled  with  the  spleen,  and  them  that  have  any  defect  in 
their  sight ;  also  that  it  is  useful  to  recruit  all  the  facoltiet , 
and  that  it  brings  aid  and  assistance  towards  the  curing  and 
removing  acute  distempers. 

The  son  of  the  prince  Abohaly,  in  his.  canon.  Of  the  le« 
prosie,  saith,  that  a  man  ought  to  cease  &om  the  use  of  this 
flesh,  when  he  is  troubled  with  a  mist  befose  his  ejtB^  or 
an  inflanunation  of  his  belly. 

Raly  affirms  that  this  flesh  is  not  to  be  given,  bat  wji^en 
diseases  come  from  the  ill  nature  of  the  humors ;  and  that 
it  is  not  to  be  used,  except  it  be  mixt  with  styptick  tpicesy 
that  have  a  property  againist  those  diseases,  and  the  mixtme 
must  be  of  so  long  continuance,  as  till  it  be  fermented^othar* 
tvise  *  it  will  be  nothing  worth. 

The  quantity  of  the  aromatick  spices  in  my  judgment 
ought  to  be  such,  namely.  One  part  of  the  flesh,  and 
of  the  argmatick  spices.     This  holds  true  if  the  place 
not  hot,  nor  the  complexion  high. 

But  if  the  place  be  cold  and  the  complexion  chill,  ther^ 
ought  to  be  one  part  flesh ;  and  ten  of  the  aromatick  spices  , 

And,  as  some  think,  these  are  the  things  which  ought  ^« 
be  mixt  with  it,  cloves,  nutmeg,  mace,  citron  rind,  ledoaarj 
and  a  little  musk. 

Some  have  judged  this  flesh  should  not  be  taken,  bvt 
when  the  sun  ascends.  Perchance  the  thing  was  made  cf 
this  serpent,  which  was  given  to  a  certain  lady  in  Germany 

10 

*  Hen  he  illustntcfl  what  he  vtld  before  io  chap.  IT.  Thiit  **  out  of  til 
«  terpenty  hellebore  and  gold,  no  mail  can  fetch  any  noble  or  fublioic 
•(  tioDy  aokii  he  be  wise,  ikilAil,  and  have  of  a  long  time 
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in  our  dajs.  For  it  happened  that  there  were  two  sbters^ 
both  fair,  one  of  which  moved  with  envy  gave  the  other 
poison  to  drink,  so  that  her  hair  and  nails  came  off,  and  she 
endured  wonderful  misery  :  After  she  had  taken  this  medi* 
cine,  she  looked  like  a  girl  of  twenty,  although  she  were 
nuch  older ;  her  hair  that  before  was  black  tom'd  flaxen, 
tod  Vk  equal  complexion  of  white  and  red  did  succefd* 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  TUigs  ibat  excite  tie  Animal  Faculty^  refresh  Ment 

Bodies f  qnd  ^cien  moiion^ 

ALL*  wise  men,  that  have  yet  treated  of  the  regiment  of 
lieakh,  constantly  affirm,  that  the  aged,  and  men  well  grown 
h  years,  presently  after  they  are  risen  from  sleep,  should 
k  anointed  with  oil ;  So  royal  Haly  in  his  fifth  treatise^ 
Of  die  regiment  of  old  men» 

For  such  anointing  excites  the  animal  faculty,  and  with 
it  lU  the  rest  ^  for  all  other  faculties  depend  of  and  proceed 

from 

*  Ve  find  in  htij  writ,  before  HlppocratM  liTed*  wine  WM  man*t  iowarJ, 

^«il  bis  outward  amleptick :  And  unction  was  used  by  him,  and  by  the 

ion  of  art  for  many  ages  after  him;  Only  the  wisdom  of  our  age  knows  scaxte 

^  vie  of  it,  except  «nif  ra  pmritum^  and  pruritum  vtmircum.    An  erroneoua 

B^eet  uadoabtedlj.    Nothhig  can  be  more  apt  for  our  author*s  purpose  ; 

mat  old  mcot  natural  heat,  as  a  weakned  garrison,  slights  the  out-works,  aaA 

.  ^lirif  redtes  td  the  fort  of  the  heart,  till  supplies  come  from  without.    No«|r 

^Boaaa  is  an  evacuation  to  the  outer  parts  of  the  body,  because  it  heats,  aite- 

BQites  and  melts  those  useless  humours,  that  arc  discharged  to  and  lodged  in 

ihebbit  of  the  body ;  and  then  of  themselves  they  dissipate  and  evaporate  \ 

And  so  there  is  way  made  for  the  vital  flame  to  play  from  the  heart.    But  i£ 

tie  VDction  be  hot,  it  not  only  softens  the  out  parts,  but  its  virtue  reachcth 

4kiv7  inward  humoun,  and  so  hcatS|  attqDuates,  and  diiperses  tbcnu 
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from  that   a$  Aviccnna  saith  la  liis  first  canon,  ' 
faculties. 

But  with  what  things  thU  anointing  should  be 
physicians  do  very  much  vary. 

For  the  son  of  the  prince  Abohaly  in  his  chap 
oilsy  afHrms,  that  all  kinds  of  oil  refresh  the  body,  ar 
its  motion :  But  if  all  do  this,  it  cannot  otherwise 
but  that  one  sort  must  be  better  than  another. 

Haly  in  his  treatise,  Of  the  regiment  of  old  men, 
that  old  men  should  be  anointed  with  the  oil  of  squ: 
with  the  oil  of  violets  mixt  with  the  oil  of  chamomi 
with  the  oil  of  dil. 

But  Aristotle  aiErms  in  his  book.  Of  the  secrets 
crets,  that  anointing  ought  to  be  made  with  sweet  si 
ointments  in  the  morning,  at  convenient  seasons,  \h^ 
autumn,  and  winter  with  ointments  made  of  myrrh 
with  the  juice  of  an  herb  which  is  called  a  blite  ;  ii 
mer  and  spring  time  unguento  ccerasino  (made  with  s; 
enilegis^  and  the  juice  of  enabla:tti :  And  he  afErnis 
his  canon.  Of  baths. 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  making  of  ointments,  t 
sheeps  suet  may  be  mixt  with  every  ointment. 

Campanus  Germanicus,  who  lived  a  long  time  age 
the  wise  men  of  India  after  sacrification  did  lay  on  th 
thing  with  oil  of  balm. 

The  son  of  the  prince,  in  his  canon.  Of  weariness, 
he  speaks  of  balm,  saith,  it  ought  to  be  fortined  wii 
or  pitch,  that  it  may  long  retain  its  virtue  and  operat 

And  thus  we  see  one  oil  operates  more  strongly 
men  diaa  another. 


CHAP.  XV. 

tfimgs  thai  eatue  Ckamas^  Cleamuss  and  Ruddmns  of 
Siia^  and  ihai  take  away  WrinUa. 

AILdit^  that  ^  more  the' blood  and  tpirits  to  the  akin^ 
idoni  and  clothe  the  skin  with  beatUj,  cleanness  and  mddi-' 
m;  aad  this  ihiog  is  promoted  by  whatsoever  doth  gently 
donse  the  skin^  readring  it  thinner,  and  making  it  clean 
from  those  things  that  stick  dead  on  its  surface. 

And  in  pec&rming  Ais,  care  most  be  had  of  three  thingSi 
saxndy,  of  cold,  too  much  heat,  and  the  wind. 

Now  blood  is  moved  to  the  skin  three  ways;namelyy  by 
kcedmg  of  good  and  subtil  blood,  by  its  purity,  and  by  ex* 


Tkiags  that  breed  good  blood  are  those  <^  good  juice ; 
maagi^  which,  according  to  Pliny,  is  subtil  and  sweet 
fludCflg  wine  i  as  Isaac  speaks  of  bread  well  baked  and 
ksfcoed,  and  also  all  manner  of  oieats  so  they  be  but  of 
food  digestion.  For  digestion  is  the  true  fountain  of  good 
Uood  aad  humour.  So  doth  Avicenna  affirm  of  these 
thiagi.  Thoae  things  also  breed  good  humour,  that  are 
koBedf  covered  without  watir,  and>dry  roasted. 

In 


litfMdHftcrlKreliatfMaHJtf  r«i^«/2f,btdttWfditrae  philoMplikk 
MC  projcittd  upon  dv  fnou  of  a  barreo  notioa ;  where,  as  id  a  cori- 

fktarc,  «e  naj  wkh  admiratioo  ^ieir  the  dathet  of  a  matter**  hand*  and 
tern  and  coBodeTf  Aat  only  a  good  phHotophcr  can  make  a  dtaKiil 


t  Thban^bedMietwowajf  aceotding  to  RiYeriak  The  finfit  this^ 
TiAe  fow  nwttyicaiooed  aecofding  to  four  mind,  and  cut  into  long  tbpspu^ 
it  inn  a  wiA  g^Md  ewthen  pot,  close  covered  and  luted  with  lutum  ssfimiUt ; 
aeeitinaD0vcn,hflCasit  It  when  yon  draw  your  bread,let  it  stand,  and  it 
ail  widi  dk  hilt  dinolfs  iato  lienor*   Bat  th«f  icnie  may  wteem  htknig. 

The 
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In  like  manner  that  drink  is  necessary^  which  moves  th^ 
blood  from  the  inner  pans  to  the  outer,  such  as  *  broth  ofc 
pulse,  wine,  milk,  mede,  and  the  like,  drunk  on  a  £Bisting^ 
stomach.   And  several  haVe  had  expericiice  of  fhese  thiog&i^ 
as  Avicenna  saith  in  his  fourth  canon. 

Halj  in  the  end  of  his  first  discourse  of  his  practice  saith^ 
that  drinking  of  wine  and  dailj  eating  of  wholesome  fleali 
makes  a  good  and  fair  colour. 

And  things  that  dry  the  blood  are  these,  trifera  saracenicA 
made  up  with  myrobalans ;  and  the  ancients  afiirmed  that 
cassia  fistula  could  do  the  same. 

Pearl  prepared  doth  make  the  blood  of  the  heart  clear 
and  fine,  as  Isaac  saith  in  his  degrees. 

Things 

The  lecond  way  is  tKis,  and  it  is  firoperly  boiling  :  Take  yonr  tneat 
pared  as  before,  put  it  in  a  glazed  pot,  in  the  middle  where<)f  let  there  itaBd 
wooden  grafle,  or  one  of  any  other  matter ;  lay  yonr  meat  itpoo  it*  ao  that 
bottom  (^  the  pot  may  be  empty;  dote  the  pot  with  iu  cover,  well  luted  wk 
paste  of  meal  and  water  well  kneaded.    Set  it  in  ^iW*  wurim  boiling  for  fi^^ 
hours.    You  will  have  a  limpid  liquor  at  the  bottom.    Two  or  three  spoo0  * 
fuh  of  such  a  preparation  taken  twice  or  thrice  a  day  it  reckoned  a  great  re* 
•tunuiiM. 

*  Vic  read  in  Darnel,  how  pulse  and  water  made  the  four  clCildreti  hxter 
In  countenance  and  &tter  in  flesh  than  they  that  fared  on  the  royal  proviaoib 
Mow  Daniel  haying  so  good  skill  in  the  learning  of  the  Chaldeans,  as  to  be 
iet  over  all  tht  wise  men  of  fiabylon,  who  were  a  sort  of  men  that  by  their 
akiU  in  natural  things  could  do  wonders;  I  no  more  question  that  by  the  nme 
skill  he  knew,  pulse  would  nourish  well,  and  gire'a  good  colour,  than  that  he 
andencood  by  books  the  number  of  the  years  of  the  captivity  of  his  people. 
My  reai^  i^  He  that  wouU  not  cut  the  king's  meat,  nor  drink  of  his  winea  * 
Itst  he  shouU  be  defiled  by  ofiering  part  thereof  on  an  altar,  if  by;  or  by  cast« 
ktg  a  little  into  the  fire,  where  there  was  no  altar,  which  was  a  propitiatory 
grace  to  some  hctthen  deity ;  this  man  sure  would  never  have  allowed  hia- 
idf  the  cnqeiry  into  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  the  Chaldees,  had  such  leam- 
fag  boai  cither  sinful  or  wdem  i  And  it  could  never  be  more  serviceable  thn 
Id  tUi  CBK.  Mekher  do  I  think  pease-pottage  a  ccmtemptible  dish  ameag 
dM  Jant.moct  it  made  their  fitthcr  Jacob  an  elder  brother.  Besides,  had  not 
ynbt  baen  a  driver  outt  that  great  physician  Avicenna  would  not  have  made 
90  JBnk  OM  thereof  10  the  mall  pos  sad  neaite 
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Rasy  saith  to  Almansor  in  his  caiioii|  Of  the  cdgitation  of 
the  mind. 

But  secondly^  The  things  which  being  applied  outwaidlj 
effect  this  with  abstersion  and  action,  are  lotions  and  one* 
tions.  And  in  these  things  the  way  of  their  abstcrsiveness 
is  unlike  ^  for  some  things  effect  this  more  rougblj,  othcfs 
more  finely.  There  are  ointments  wliich  take  away  and 
uncover  the  old  skin,  and  cause  the  spirits  to  penetrate  aa 
far  as  the  skin. 

Causes  that  infect  the  skin  are  many« 

Either  inward,  such  as  are  the  humors  inftcting  tht 
bloody  as  is  manifest  in  the  jaundice.  For  they  exert  yeij 
dangerous  operations  in  the  inner  parts.  This  iofectioo 
may  be  taken  away  by  those  remedies,  which  are  fiminl 
among  the  wise  in  their  proper  chapters. 

Or  outward^  as  wind,  heat.  Cold.   For  these  things  soBie^ 
lime  make  the  skin  Uack,  foul  and  wrinkled ;  but  how  tbe 
cuticle  is  defended  from  these  inconveniences,  and  after 
they  are  come,  how  thoy  may  be  removed,  the  wise  im 
teach. 

Avicenna  of  things  making  the  colour  beautiful  saith.^ 
The  skin  may  be  well  kept  from  the  sun,  cold 
wind,  if  it  be  smeared  with  the  white  of  an  egg  and 
of  gum ;  or  if  some  such  thick  thing  be  steeped  in  watex, 
and  mixt  with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  white  of  an  e^^f 
and  if  the  skin  be  smeared  with  it,  these  harms  arc  remo^^r- 
cd,  which  were  impressed  from  these  causes.  So  BaXj 
speaks  in  his  canon.  Of  beauty.  * 

Take  of  the  flower  of  beans,  pease,  vetches,  1u^bi00» 
sweet  almonds  blanched,  dragant,  mastich,  grind  all  theM 
togetlier,  sierce  them  finely,  blend  them  with  milk,  make  # 
sweet  cataplasm  of  them,  let  it  be  on  a  day  and  a  nigtatip 
wash  then  with  the  water  of  boijed  bran,  and  so  use  it  titt 
Ae  dun  be  reduced  to  its  natura)  quality  and  dlgpositioo* 
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But  if  corragation  happen  in  the  skin  firom  these  causes, 
let  this  ointment  be  made,  which  Avicenna  in  his  cannon. 
Of  oil,  appoints,  which  is  very  available  in  driving  awaj 
tnd  curing  Uie  aforesaid  ails. 

Taipe  a  Vttk  lily,  root  prepared,  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
iootey  and  a  little  propolis,  let  them  be  melted  together. 

And  sonie  have  said  that  oil  of  balm  with  oil  of  bays 
<lodi  most  easily  take  away  and  wipe  off  this  wrinkling  o£ 
fteskin. 


Si 


CHAP.  XVI.. 

Oftkusefulfuss  of  this  Epistle^  Of  the  Regiment  of  Old  Men^ 
mioftbmgs  that  help  the  outward  Senses^  as  also  the  Ima^ 
gmatioMf  Rgason  and  Memory,  and  of  the  Composition  of 
tertan  Medicines. 

I£Tus  see  what  the  regiment  of  this  epistle  doth  add  to 
tile  regiment  of  old  men  laid  down  by  the  wise,  in  escaping 
k  accidents  of  old  age,  and  how  much  it  helps  men,  while 
itRcoonts  the  meats  and  things  of  good  juice,  which  are  of 
Vfttoold  men  and  thos^  that  are  stricken  in  years :  Which 
diiflg  jpdeed  the  regiments  of  other  men  dp  not  fully  per-* 
baa, 

This  epistle  therefore  shews,  by  what  *  meats  the  natu- 
Qlnunsture  may  be  restored. 
'Tineo,  how  it  may  be  made  more  f  sincere  when  it  is 

Thirdly,  by  what  means  the  J  accidents  of  old  age,  which 
*wnc  on  apace,  may  commodiously  be  hindred. 
Vol.  IV.  F  I^ 

*  Cbp.  VII,        t  Chap.  VIII.        j  Chap.  X. 
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It  also  shows  how  a*  foreign  humour  and  uanattira],  tfuit 
is  the  fountain  and  cause  of  these  evils,  may  be  purged  qb$, 
wasted. 

It  likewise  opens  a  waj  whereby  the  f  senses  of  mm  hy 
being  recreated  with  the  virtues  of  things  may  be  repaired^ 
how  the  X  natural  he^t  being'  spent  and  shaken  by  som^ 
outward  causes  may  be  restored^  and  how  H  white  hairq 
shed^  and  new  ones  come  in  their  room* 

Sixthly,  it  shews  medicines,  whereby  the  ^  animal  vir»  - 
tue,  as  it  were  dying  and  weary,  may  be  excited,  motioa  . 
deficient  n^ay  be  renewed,  the  **  skin  deformed  with  wrin*  ~ 
kles  and  other  ways,  may  be  made  fair,  j 

Seventhly,  It  shows  how  the  three  ft  instruments  of  the  e 
senses  do  operate,  and  are  governed,  in  every  man,  lest  by  i 
reason  of  them,  any  fault  should  fall  upon  the  soul,  and  if  \ 
it  should  fall,  how  it  may  fee  removed. 

And  it  teacheth  many  other  things,  which  have  beai  ; 
treated  of  in  their  proper  chapters.  • 

But  the  things  which  are  laid  down  by  us  in  this  episde^ 
differ  very  much  from  the  things  laid  down  by  the  ao* 
cients. 

First,  because  the  ancients  regiment  of  living,  defends 
mens  bodies  from  hastening  to  their  end  besides  the  coum 
of  nature :  But  our  regiment  lays  open  by  what  way  ol4 
men  and  the  well  strisken  in  years,  may  easily  be  freed  and 
defended  from  the  accidents  of  old  age,  which  are  wont 
to  happen,  not  only  to  old  men^  but  even  ^to  those  that  are 
young. 

Again,  their  regiment  shows  how  healthy  bodies  may  be 
)Lept  so  that  they  may  not  be  disaffected :  But  ours  teachetl^ 


•  Chip.  IX.  t  Chap.  XTIL  }  Chap.  XII.  |  Chap.  XK 

t  Chip.  Xnr.  ••  Chap.  XV,  tt    Chap.  1II»  V,  VL  and  tW 

^  this  chapter. 
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ti  tike  siray  those  accidents,  which  do  come  before  their 
■Bt,  aod  CO  mild  these,  which  use  to  come  at  their  proper 


ThMI^,  their  regioieiit  is  as  it  were  the  beginning:  Ours 
0  Ae  cad*  For  tfie  things  which  they  have  taught,  are  as 
il  were  die  means  to  know  and  use  those  things,  which 
tK  OCR  expressed* 

Thnefere  let  us  now  discourse  of  the  regiment  of  the 
diaad  ^ed,  that  wc  maj  see  what  is  added  by  us  to  the 
Uoon  and  studies  of  the  ancients. 

The  sum  of  the  universal  regiment  is  this,  as  Avicenna 
mh,  samely,  that  such  men  use  that  which  heats  and 
as  also  nourishing  things,  and  quick  of  digestion, 
faadis,  and  much  sleep,  and  long  lying  in  bed,  and 
fravocation  of  urine,  and  expulsion  of  phlegm  from  the 
momMch  and  guts.  To  the  end  that  kindliness  of  nature 
may  endure,  chafing  with  oil  in  a  moderate  quantity  and 
polity  is  Teiy  good  for  men  of  decrepit  age,  and  for  those 
art  growing  old.  But  let  them  ride  and  walk  mo- 
r,  as  their  strength  will  endure.  They  ought  daily 
tD  smell  to  sweet  smelling  spices,  especially  to  the  mod&- 
nady  hot*  After  sleep,  let  them  anoint  themselves  with 
aS,  asis  said  in  die  chapter,  Of  things  that  strengthen  the 
tody* 

Bot  diey  must  use  the  six  kinds  of  (non-natural)  tilings 
Koocding  to  the  equable  and  temperate  way  of  pliysicians, 
as  Anstode  saith,  that  a  physician  ought  in  the  regiment 
flf  old  men  to  consider  the  six  kinds  of  causes,  whicli  are 
WOK  necessarily  to  alter  the  body*  But  above  all,  he  must 
take  into  his  consideration  meat  and  drink,  and  the  eva- 
autioa  of  what  is  superfluous,  and  all  the  four  humours  : 
wd  secondarily  the  other  kinds  of  causes.  And  this  is 
vhat  Aristode  saith  in  his  book  published  at  the  request 
cf  king  Alexander  the  great. 

F  2  And 
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And  the  difference  which  Rasy  puts  between  the  regu 
ment  of  the  elderlj  and  the  aged^  is  this,  namely,  that  tho 
bodies  of  the  elderlj  are  to  be  considered  more  with  eviU 
cuadng  medicines,  and  to  be  preserved,  that  thej  come  not 
to  evil ;  and  thej  must  abate  of  their  labour  and  thoughtful* 
i^ess,  that  the  strength  of  their  body  may  last  a  long  time* 
And  that  they  who  are  arrived  at  old  age,  avoid  labour  and^ 
thoughtfulnessy  and  change,  unless  on  great  and  urgent 
necessity :  They  must  be  nourished  with  food  having  a 
pleasant  taste,  and  easy  to  be  digested :  They  should  also 
often  use  baths,  and  sleep  much  :  They  should  affect  the 
head  and  face  with  odoriferous  things,  and  use  sufiumigiu 
tions  :  Let  them  also  exercise  things,  which  are  full  of  dx- 
version  and  delight.  Let  them  drink  temperate  and  subti. 
wine,  and  clear,  and  which  hath  a  moderate  mixture  ^ 
water.  How  every  one  of  these  things  may  be  done  an< 
brought  into  act,  will  hereafter  appear. 

Royal  Haly  saith,  that  old  men  ought  to  use  an  air  liki 
the  humour  of  the  spring,  because  their  nature  is  cold  anc 
dry :  Whence  it  is  necessary  that  they  use  a  custome  oi 
heating  and  moistening,  and  that  they  live  in  warm  places^ 
but  avoid  such  as  are  cold  and  moist,  for  that  they  hasten 
old  age,  as  I  have  said  before,  where  I  treated  of  meatS| 
'  which  bring  the  accidents  of  old  age. 

Old  mens  meat  ought  to  be  of  good  juice,  hot  and  moist, 
that  they  may  quickly  and  easily  be  digested,  and  descend, 
from  the  stomach ;  their  bread  should  be  well  *  made,  and 

vrelJi 


*  Bctidet  the  well  leavening  of  Bread  or  raising  it  with  yeast,  it  miut  U 
made  of  the  hatt  of  grain,  which  i«  wheat.  The  flower  ahould  have  a  Cttk 
ton :  lor  if  h  bt  very  fine,  i:  breeds  a  viscid  humor ;  but  the  bran  hinden  i4 
from  being  obnmctive  (as  m  destiUing  of  gummous  and  resinous  bodies,  wi 
add  nad  or  pieces  of  brick  to  keep  them  from  dotting.)  The  bread  must  b( 
baked  in  an  oven,  with  a  moderate  heat :  for  what  is  baked  on  a  gridiroo,  oi 
bccacie  of  the  inequality  of  heat,  is  one  part  dough,  anoehe 

nar 
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Well  leavened ;  their  flesh  should  be  that  of*  pullets,  f  kids 
t  soddng  calves,  ||  young  geese,  ^  lambs,  ••  partridge, 

pheasants, 

|Rh«at,  aad  sefcr  well  toaked.  It  mfUt  he  knod<l£n  with  water,  not  milk 
MMKUbendo,  to  make  their  coarie  bread  look  white:  for  milk  makea 
kacttfiof  flbftractive.    It  must  sot  be  ttale ;  the  newer  the  better,  lo  it  be 


*  kiitheopiBioo  of  phyuciam,  that  chickens  are  a  proper  food  both  for 
■kad  well  people,  nor  can  a  more  harmlcM  meat  be  cuen.  They  breed 
MMlidiher  too  thick  nor  too  thin.  They  are  very  good  for  the  taletudi- 
«Ti^  ifl0»  and  pcnooe  who  vte  little  cxerciie. 

t  Kidi  dmild  not  be  irery  young,  for  then  their  fleih  it  over  nioiit ;  nor 
tndifior  then  they  siTour  of  the  goat ;  but  about  two  monthf  old.  JuTcaii 
Mkithai  weB  in  Satyr,  ix. 

Dt  TUmrtimt  vemei  fhgmaimmi  agr^ 
JZk^it/,  et  M9  gregt  mMpr^  iuuiut  itr^, 
N*cditm  attiwi  virgtu  by  milts  mtrdgn  satUiis 
j^W/lw  itabet  Uctit  guam  tmrngwiaii, 

A  fat  little  kid. 
The  eoAeit  of  the  herd ;  near  Tibur  't  wae 
Brad  in  rich  ground*,  yet  neither  eat  the  gratis 
Nor  broos'd  upon  the  willow't  humble  wood, 
Bm  HMce  partictpatet  of  milk  than  bltKid. 


}  Teal  (if  it  be  very  young)  i«  clammy  and  mucout.    Therefore  the  elder 
draff ■  (io  it  luck)  the  firmer  and  tweeter  the  veal  will  be. 

[  Tong  geete,  when  they  have  only  a  downy  coat  in  spring  time,  are  a 
diA :  for  then  their  flcih  it  not  hard,  but  something  fat  and  tender ; 
to  mcit  in  oocifflottch. 


\  timbBoat  be  elder  than  kid,  and  not  killed  before  they  be  weaned :  f<»r 
■A  adbea  their  flesh  more  moisl  and  mucous.  They  mutt  graze  on  dry 
|MiR^  where  hoc  herbs  grow,  and  then  they  are  a  wboitome  food. 

**  Ftftridgr,  if  it  be  kept  a  day  or  two,  it  very  tender  and  brittle,  a^ords 
pai  Hood,  and  b  easy  of  concoction '  The  younger  the  better. 
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^pheasants,  small  bkds,  (ucceptf  sparrows.  Let  tkea 
avoid  all  gross  meats^  difficultl j  yielding  to  digestion ;  t 
is  t  beef,  ||  goat,  and  such  like.  For  if  tbej  accuston 
themselves  to  these  meats,  dropsies  will  breed  m  dien 
stoppages  in  the  liver,  and  in  like  manner  obstructions  i 
the  spleen,  and  stones  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder.  Andi 
the  J  should  happen  at  any  time  to  eat  of  these  thingi^  M 
some  medicine  be  taken  afterwards,  as  diacyittiaiiai  wd 
made  up,  and  things  of  like  nature  which  help  digestki 
Also  they  must  beware  of  those  birds,  which  ifo 
unwholesome  food  and  bad  juices.  Things  that  aie  |hqg 
and  breeding  choler  are  also  to  be  av^id/ed^  as  mustw4i|.glV 
lick  and  onions ;  and  all  things  that  breed  phlegm,  as  ^ 

ihushroBM 


*  Phtanrnt  is  much  of  the  ben*8  nature,  but  is  more  gratefal  to  the  pdMI 
easy  of  concoction,  and  affords  good  blood.  Great  cooks  of  old  nied,  lor  4i 
greater  delicacy,  to  boil  them  in  the  steam  of  hot  water.  So  latth  S.  HicMl 
in  epist  83.  to  Oceanus,  KoHf  ut  ptashTu  aver,  lf»lif  va^riSus  (ofwsi^fm  ti  H^ 
ptr^nmianty  tt  suptrjielem  carmh  hmi  dttrolvant,  artijici  tem^amemt^  ;  KoC  ti  M 
pheasants  in  gentle  steams,  which  by  an  artificial  temperament  may  icKkA 
bones,  and  not  break  the  surface  of  the  flesh. 

f  The  uparrow  is  a  veiy  nlacioanbird ;  for  which- reatoo  Sappho  the  p«M9 
(eigned  Venus  (that  light  goddess)  her  chariot  to  be  dta#n  by -sparrowi*  Am 
they  are  reckoned  by  all  physicians,  to  excite  lust  extremely:  Wherefore iki 
Manritanian  physicians,  whom  our  author  much  follows,  forbad  sparrows d 
men*s  tables ;  especially  then  should  old  ipcn  abstain  from  luch  inceotiwai 

f  Beef  powdered,  and  a  year  old,  is  good  to  cleanse  the  stomach  of  pblM 
eaten  in  a  small  quantity;  it  makes  a  good  salt  bit  for  great  drinkers  cypecwf 
if  h'tnged  and  dryed  in  the  smoak.  But  frequent  eatiug  of  it  any  Wijlfn 
duceth  melancholy. 

g  The  ancients  thought  that  goats  were  alwayt  sick  of  a  fever,  biutMi 
the  hot  and  rank  kmell,  which  continually  exhales  from  them:  Therefore  ihfl 
flesh  could  not  be  wholesome.  But  tt  »  very  certain,  they  grow  bx  Ufa 
hellebore,  hemk>ck  and  such  aasiona  herbs;  so  do  wonder, .if  they  afibrdli 
bad  nutriracM« 

**  Several  upon  eating  of  niushron^.haye  fallen  into  coUck  pains  /pikpi 
and  appoplcxy :  For  they  yield  a  cold,  tl^ck  and  (as  some  think)  a  poinMi 
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■V  ■aiv.T  without  the  violets  in  a  cold  season  an4 

_^,(i*.x-k  old  m^n- 

>■   ai-W  medicine  is  that  which  dispcrseth  aai 

1  -.!:<  humours  by  an  insensible  and  ocult  v»y, 

**"«,  jfcjir  by  sweat,  phlegm  by  lite,  melancholy  by 

^^  ^  scabs,  when  it  is  prepared  and  taken,  as  we 

u£<«k  according  to  the  directions  of  phyacJans. 

**<»KJ*<W  cloves,  nutmeg,  xedoarj-,  galangale,  citron- 

^jKTtfte^i  and  a  little  musk;  mix  them  with  wiM, 

~Jtit  ihem  up  into  rolls  and  trochiscs. 

•  ■***  ffO"!^  strengthen  the  senses  and  all  the  parts,  add 

_-:-ht  of  lyloalcos  of  India  equal  to  all  the  rest.    I' 

— -ijil  drive  out  phlegm  and  melancholy,  add  of  that 

■c:^  vbich  lives  in  ihc  air  an  equal  quantity  to  all  the 

If  you  desire  to  remove  any  disease,  add  spices,  Tchich 

^jpues  to  that  disease,  and  let  [he  bulk  of  them  be  as 

^j«  Infill  thereat:    And  you  maj^add  other  thing;, 

'^.ji  nBy  wsily  drive  away  such  diseases ;  as  aage  U  i- 

^^  joAuess  of  the  nerves,  spikenard  to  provoke  womens 

^^  to  Help  the  obstruction  of  the  gall  and  liver  cinna- 

.  fot  d«  lympMiy  cardamonie  ;  for  men  troubled  with 

I  A^^lf**^  sciatica,  phrensic,  and  long  coughing,  pepper 

■  #ld^'  ^  '*  ^^^^^  'lie  breast  and  lungs  flowing  with  groji 

I  «4lk*  of  \ipcri  flesh,  zedoary,  citron-rind,  galangale, 
m^ffmill'^  a  little  musk,  and  mix  them  with  wine,  theu 
I  dtr%«chi»». 

.]||Awfce»  there  shall  be  occasion,  you  that  are  old,  take 

•iMir  pun.  and  twenty  parts  of  some  spice  hot  in  the 

.     ,     ,i.  'i  .isis  spikenard;  of  some  hot  in  the  se- 

1   ',  iitutii  parts,  and  one   pan   of  trochiscs   of 

"Jliit  dissolves  the  swelling  of  the  liver  and 

^  Ktid  refreshes  them. 

There 
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But  the  simple  *  medicine,  which  restofts  and  strength 
ens  the  native  heat,  when  wasted  and  weakened^  is  tha 
which  is  likened  to  the  comjdexion  of  a  healthy  younj 
man. 

Whence,  in  conclusion,  it  is  made  manifest,  thai  mirth 
singing,  looking  on  human  beauty  and  comeliness^  apioea 
electuaries,  warm  wat^  bathings,  some  things  lying  ia  dii 
bowels  of  the  earth,  others  lying  hid  among  the  waves  Ol 
the  sea,  some  living  in  the  air,  others  taken  from  the  no^ 
ble  animal,  well  tempered  and  prepared,  and  many  moR 
aiu<^  things,  are  remedies  whereby  the  accidents  of  age  ia 
young  men,  the  infirmities  of  old  age  in  old  men^  the  weak* 
nesses  and  diseases  of  decrepit  age  in  very  old  age,  may  kf 
restrained,  retarded,  and  driven  away. 


Besides  the  above  work.  Friar  Bacon  is  said  to  hsve 
written  the  following  treatises,  connected  with  the  sam^  ia« 
quiries;  namely, 

De  Prolongatione  Vitac,  lib.  1. 

De  universali  Regimine  Senum.  lib.  1. 

Antidotarium  Vitae  humans,  lib.  1.  and 

De  Somno  et  Vigilia. — But  they  are  not  considered  t» 
be  of  equal  value  with  the  tract  above  printed,  which  givcf 
a  sufficient  idea  of  the  notions  entertained  by  this  intelligeal 
Friar^  on  the  subjects  of  health  ^nd  longevity. 


NUMBER  n. 

^  See  chap.  Xit 
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LORD    BACON. 

THIS  great  Author,  -wlio^  for  splendor  of  genius  can 
hnDy  find  an  equal  in  an j  age  or  country,  among  his  other 
inportant  inquiries,  fortunately  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  subjects  of  health  and  longevity,  and,  besides  a  varietj 
of  occasi<mal  hints,  and  even  a  short  essay  on  ^tb£  Regiment 
^tfHeakP*^  wrote  a  treatise  of  considerable  length,  express- 
Ijri^arding  them,  entitled,  in  English,  ^*  The  History,  na- 
*  tonl  and  experimental,  of  Life  and  Death ;  or.  Of  the 
^  FraloDgatioo  of  Life.'* 

Thji  valuable  work  was  originally  written  in  Ladn.    A 
translation  of  it  was  printed  by  an  anonymous  author  j  but 
it  was  so  defective  in  many  respects,  that  Lord  Bacon's 
fiiead.  Dr.  Rawley,  who  wrote  an  account  of  his  life,  re- 
nived  to  have  it  translated  anew  by  a  more  diligent  and 
OMre  able  pen.     As  this  improved  translation  is  hardly  now 
to  be  met  with,  I  consider  it  to  be  a*  fortunate  circumstance, 
^it  has  been  in  my  power  to  rf^scue  it,  perhaps,  from  obli« 
^;  at  least,  to  give  it  a  better  chance  of  being  preserved. 
For  though  the  original  work  in  Latin  might  easily  be  pro- 
cared,  yet  Lord  Bacon  was  so  abstruse  and  peculiar-  in  his 
ttpresiions,  that  they  were  not  always  intelligible  to  the 
generality  of  readers,  even  though  they  had  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  Latin.     Doctor  Rawley,  however,  knew 
I   his  meaning  perfectly,  and  the  translation  of  that  work  in- 
fo English,  executed  under  his  direction,  and  with  his  as-* 
sistaoce,  most  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  the 
philosopher  and  the  physician* 


This 
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This  valuable  Work  had  the  following  sing^lar  Dedics 
tion  prefixed  to  it* 


TO   THE 

PRESENT  AGE,  AND  POSTERITY, 

PREJETING. 

ALTHOUGH  we  had  ranked  the  history  pf  life  am 
death^  as  the  last  amongst  our  six  monthly  dcsignatiCMii^ 
yet  we  have  thought  fit,  in  respect  of  the  prime  use  there- 
ofy  (in  which  the  least  loss  of  time  ought  to  be  esteemed 
precious),  to  invert  that  order,  and  to  send  it  forth  in  thi 
second  place.  For  we  have  hope,  ^d  wish,  that  it  may 
conduce  to  a  common  i^ood,  and  that  the  nobler  sort  of 
l^ysicians  will  advance  their  thoughts,  and  not  empbf  < 
their  time  wholly  in  the  sordidness  of  cures,  neither  h$^ 
honoured  for  necessity  only ;  but  that  they  will  beooof] 
co-adjutors  and  instruments  of  the  Divine  Omnipotenct| 
and  Clemency,  in  prolonging  and  renewing,  the  life  mi 
man ;  especially,  seeing  we  prescribe  it  to  be  done  by  lafi^j 
and  convenient,  and  civil  ways,  though  hitherto  noat^ 
sayed.  For  though  we  Christians  do  continually  aspirtif 
and  pant  after  the  Land  of  Promise ;  yet  it  will  be  a  tokdi^ 
of  God's  favour  towards  us,  in  our  joumeyings  throng  i 
this  world's  wilderness,  to  have  our  shoes  and  garmentS|.. 
(I  mean,  those  of  our  frail  bodies),  little  worn  or  imt; 
paired. 

FR.  ST.  ALBAN, 


bU  LtFE  AND  DiAfH.  9^ 


THE 

hiSTbRY  Ot  LtFE  AND  DEATHti 


The  Pre/ace. 

It  XI  afa  andiditt  sa  jing  and  complaint.  That  life  is  slibHi 
Wmloi^.  "^jnierefore  it  behoveth  us,  who  make  it  oof 
dieSst  nil  td  perfect  arts^  to  take  Upon  us  the  considera- 
tib  of  probfoging;  man's  life^  God ^  the  Author  of  all  truth 
ttiEi^  prospering  our  <indeavotu's.  For  though  the  life 
rfan  be  nothing  ^Ise  but  a  niasse  and  accumulation  of 
M  mi  sortoWs^  and  thej  that  look  foi'  ah  eternal  life 
M  tot  light  by  a  temporary  one ;  j6t  the  continuation  of 
wks  of  chtfrity  ought  not  to  be  contenmed ^  even  by  u^ 
Besides^  the  beloved  disciple  of  our  Lord 
tbt  other  disciples,  aind  niaiiy  of  th^  fathers  of  the 
especially  of  th^  holy  mdnks  and  hermits,  were 
ing fired;  which  ^ews^  that  this  bles^g  of  long  life,  sO 
prooiised  in  the  old  law,  had  le^  abatement  after  our 
s  days  than  other  eafthly  blessings  had;  But  to 
thisi,  as  the  chiefest  go^d^  we  are  but  tbo  prone. 
(Mf  ^  in^ry  is  difficult,  how  to  attain  the  same ;  and 
to  nodi  the  rather,  because  it  is  corrupted  with  false  opi« 
MO  mid  vain  reports.  Fot  both  those  things  which  thd 
tidgv  physicians  talk  of/  radical  mdistute  and  natural 
beatj  nt  but  mere  fictions )  and  the  immoderate  praises  of 
dMoucal  medicines  first  puff  op  with  vain  hopes,  and  tbeU 
tt  their  Idmirers. 

And  as  for  that  death  wliich  is  caused  by  suffocation, 

fvtreiaction,  and  several  diseases,  we  speak  not  now ;  fof 

Vol.  IV.  G  A»t 
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that  pertains  to  an  history  of  physic ;  but  only  of 
death  which  comes  by  a  total  decay  of  the  body,  and 
inconcoction  of  old  age.  Nevertheless,  the  last  act  of  de 
and  the  veij  extinguishing  of  life  itself^  which  maj 
many  ways  be  wrought,  outwardly  and  inwardly,  wl 
notwithstanding  have,  as  it  were,  one  common  porch, 
fore  it  comes  to  the  point  of  death,  will  be  pertinent  t( 
inquired  of  in  this  treatise  :  but  we  reserve  that  for  the 
place. 

That  which  may  be  repaired  by  degrees,  without  a  t 
waste  of  the  first  stock,  is  potentially  ^temal^  as  the  V< 
fire.  Therefore,  when  physicians  and  philosophers 
that  Eving  creatures  were  nourished,  and  their  bodies 
paired  ^  but  that  this  did  last  only  for  a  time  ;  and  aJ 
svard  came  old  age,  and  in  the  end  dissolution ;  they  soi 
death  in  somewhat  wliich  could  not  properly  be  repaL 
*— supposing  a  radical  moisture,  incapable  of  solid  rep 
lion,  and  which,  from  the  first  infancy,  received  a  spui 
addition,  but  no  true  reparaticm  f  whereby  it  grew  d 
worse  and  worse,  and,  in  the  end,  brought  the  bad  to  i 
at  all.  This  conceit  of  theirs  was  both  ignorant  and  v 
for  all  things  in  living  creatures  are  in  their  youth  repa 
entirely  ;  nay,  they  are,  for  a  time,  increased  in  quan 
bettered  in  quality ;  so  that  the  matter  of  reparation  n 
be  eternal,  if  the  manner  of  reparation  did  not  fail. 
this  is  the  truth  of  it  r^ — ^There  is,  in  the  declining  of 
an  unequal  reparation  ;  some  parts  are  repaired  easilj 
thers  with  difficulty,  and  to  their  loss ;  so  as,  from 
time,  the  bodies  of  men  begin  to  endure  the  tormei 
lyiezcDtius ;  that  the  living  die  in  the  embraces  of  the  d 
mad  the  parts  easily  reparable,  through  their  conjun 
inlh  the  parts  hardly  reparable,  do  decay.  For  the  sp 
Uood,  flesh,  and  fat,  are,  even  after  the  decline  of  y 
caailj  repaired ;  but  the  drier  and  more  porous  f 
(af  the  manbraoes,  all  the  tunicles^  the  sinews,  arte 
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yms,  bones,  cartilages  ;  most  of  the  bowels ;  in  a  won!^ 
almost  all  the  organical  parts),  are  hardly  reparable^  and 
1)  their  loss.  Now.  tliese  hardlj  reparable  parts,  when 
thejr  come  to  do  their  office  of  repairing  the  others  which 
ncjcasily  reparable,  finding  themselves  deprived  of  their 
mmted  ability  and  strength,  cease  to  perform  any  longer 
kir  proper  functions.  By  which  means  it  comes  to  pass, 
hif  in  process  of  time,  the  whole  tends  to  dissolution ; 
and  even  those  veiy  parts,  which,  in  their  own  nature^  are 
with  much  ease  reparable ;  yet,  through  the  decay  of  the 
oigsns  of  reparation,  cain  no  more  receive  reparation  ^  but 
dedise,  and,  in  the  end,  utterly  fail.  And  the  cause  of 
Ae  termination  of  life  is  this ;  for  that  the  spirits,  like  a 
gcnflc  flame  continually  preying  upon  bodies,  conspiring 
with  the  outward  air,  which  is  ever  sucking  and  drying  of 
than,  do,  in  time,  destroy  the  whole  fabric  of  the  body^ 
II  also  the  particular  engines  and  organs  thereof,  and  make 
Ibem  unable  for  the  work  of  reparation.  These  are  the 
rtc  ways  of  natural  death,  well  and  faithfully  to  be  re- 
"ohtd  in  our  minds ;  for  he  that  knows  not  the  ways  of 
atnre,  how  can  he  succour  her,  or  turn  her  about  ? 

Thenefore  the  inquisition  ought  to  be  two-fold  :  the  one, 
JDching  the  consumption  or  depredation  of  the  body  of 
lan;  the  other,  touching  the  reparation  and  renovation  of 
it  same  ;  to  the  end  that  the  former  may,  as  much  as  is 
QKiblc,  be  forbidden  and  restrained,  and  the  latter  com* 
acted.  The  former  of  these  pertains  especially  to  the  spi* 
itsttid  outward  air,  by  which  die  depredation  and  waste 
s  OQBimitted  ;  the  latter,  to  the  whole  race  of  alimentation 
BT  iMntishment,  whereby  the  renovation  or  restitution  is 
nude.  And  as  for  the  former  part,  toucliing  consumption, 
tfs  hidi  many  things  common  with  bodies  inanimate,  or 
TOMwt  life.  For  such  things  as  the  native  spirit,  (which 
la  all  tangible  bodies,  whether  living,  or  without  life)^ 

M&e  ambient  or  external  air,  worketh  upon  bodies  in-i 
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animate;  the  same  it  attempteth  upon  animate  or  Iii 
bodies ;  although  the  vital  spirit  superadded,  doth  pa 
break  and  bridle  those  operations, — partly  exalt  and 
vance  them  wonderfully.  For  it  is  most  manifest,  that 
animate  bodies,  most  of  them,  will  endure  a  long  t 
without  any  reparation ;  but  bodies  animate,  without  i 
snd  risparation,  suddenly  fall,  and  are  extinguished,  as 
fire,  is.  So,  then,  our  inquisition  shall  be  double  j  £ 
we  will  consider  the  body  of  man  as  inanimate,  and 
repaired  by  nourishment ;  secondly,  as  animate,  and 
paired  by  nourishment.  Thus  having  prefaced  these  thu 
we  come  now  to  the  topic  places  of  inquisition. 


HADCLIFFE 

Tie  particular  Toptci  Places ;  or^  Articles  of  laquisi 

touching  Life  and  Death. 

1  i  FIRST,  inquire  of  nature  durable,  and  not  durable^in 

dies  inanimate,  or  without  life  }  as  also  in  vegetables ; 

that,  not  in  a  large  or  just  treatise ;  but  as  in  a  brie 

summary  only- 

2.  Also  inquire  diligently  of  desiccation,  arefaction, 

consumption  of  bodies  inanimate,  and  of  vegetables  ^ 

of  the  ways  and  processes  by  ^hich  they  are  done : 

further^  of  inhibiting  and  delaying  of  desiccation,  are 

tion,  and  ccmstimptioii,  afid  of  the  conservation  of  b<3 

in  their  proper  state  i  and  again^  of  the  inteneration,  ei 

lition,  and  recovery  of  bodies  to  their  former  freshness 

ter  they  be  once  dried  and  withered. 

Neither  need  the  inquisition  touching  these  things  t 
full  or  exact;  seeing  they  pertain  rather  to  their  ^ 
lSiH%  of  nature  durable  ;  seeing,  also,  they  are  not  pri 
^als  in  this  ia^msitiony  but  serve  only  to  give  light  tc 

'         .  prolongs 
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the  figures  of  heaven  under  which  they  wete* 
insist  upon  the  vulgar  and  manifest  observation 
ther  they  were  bom  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  ni 
month ;  also,  whether  by  night  or  by  day^  ai 
month  of  the  year. 

8.  Inquire  touching  the  length  and  shortnc" 
men,  according  to  their  fare,  diet,  government 
exercises,  and  the  like.     For  as  for  the  air  in 
live  and  make  their  abode,  we  accoimt  that  pc 
inquired  of  in  the  above-said  article,  touching  tl 
their  habitation. 

9.  Inquire  touching  the  length  and  sbortnes 
men,  according  to  their  studies,  their  several  co 
the  affections  of  the  mind,  and  divers  acciden 
them. 

10*  Inquire,  apart,  touching  those  medicine 
thought  to  prolong  life. 

11.  Inquire  touching  the  signs  and  prognostics 
short  life ;    not  those  which  betoken  death 
they  belong  to  an  history  of  physic  ;  but  thos 
seen  and  may  be  observed  even  in  health,  whe 
physiognomical  signs,  or  any  other. 

Hitherto  have  been  propounded   inquisiti 
length  and  shortness  of  life,  besides  the  rules  of 
a  confused  manner;  now  we  think  to  add    s 
shall  be  more  art-like,  and  tending  to  practice? 
name  of  intentions.     Those  intentions  are  gene 
as  for  the  particular  distributions  of  them,  w 
pound  them  when  we  come  to  the  inquisition   i 
three  general  intentions  are, — ^the  forbidding  o 
consumption;  the  perfecting  of  reparation;  fl 
ncwing  of  oldness. 

12.  Inquire  touching  those  things  which  c 
exempt  the  body  of  man  from  arefaction  ani 
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NATURE  DURABLE,  AND  NOT  DURAI 

The  History^. 

I.  METALS  are  of  that  long  lasting,  that  men  cannc 
|he  beginnings  of  then:).  And  when  they  do  decaj 
4ecaj  through  rustf  not  through  perspiration  into  sdr. 

gold  decays  neither  way. 

2.  Quicksilver,  though  it  be  an  humid  and  fluid 

:^id  easily  ms^e  volatile  by  fire ;  yet,  as  far  as  ¥r 
pbserved,  by  age  alone,  without  fire,  it  neither  waste 
gathereth  rust. 

3.  Stones,  especially  the  harder  sort  of  them,  an^ 
pther  fossils,  are  of  long  lasting ;  and  that,  though  t 
exposed  to  the  open  air, — mi^ch  more,  if  they  be  hv 
the  earth.  Notwithstanding,  stoaes  gather  a  kind  o 
which  is  to  them  instead  of  rust.  Precious  stones  an 
fals,  exceed  metaU  in  long  lasting ;  but  then  the; 
^nmier  and  less  orient,  if  they  be  very  old. 

4.  It  is  obser\red,  that  atones  lying  towards  the  nc 
sooner  decay  with  age,  than  those  that  lie  towai 
south  ;  and  that  this  appears  ^lanifestly  in  pyramic 
fhurches,  and  other  ancient  buildings  :  contrariwise  i 
that,  expo^d  to  the  south,  gathers  rust  sooner  \  a 
to  the  north,  later  ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  iron  bars  < 
^ows.  And  no  marvel,  seeing  in  all  putrefaction, 
is,  moisture  hastens  dissolution  \  in  all  pimple  are 
^tyness. 

5.  In  vegetable^,  (w«  speak  of  such  as  are  feU 
growing),  the  stocky  or  bodies,  of  harder  trees^ 
timber  made  of  theni,  last  divers  ages :  but  then 
difference  in  the  bodies  of  trees*     Some  trees  ar 
fanner,  spongy,  as  the  elder,  in  which  the  pith, 
^l^kUt,  is  soft^  and  the  outward  part  harder  ^  but  in 
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trees,  as  the  oak,  the  inner  part,  which  they  call  Heart  of 
oak,  lasttth  longer. 

6.  The  leavea,  and  Sowers,  and  stalks  of  plants  are  but 
cf  short  lasting,  but  dissolve  into  dust,  unless  thej  pucriij  : 
dlie  roots  are  more  durable* 

7.  The  bones  of  living  creatures  last  long ;  as  we  may 
lee  it,  of  men^s  bones  in  chamel  houses  ;  horns  also  la^t 
lof^  i  so  do  teeth,  as  it  is  seen  in  ivorie  i  and  the  seahorse 

S.  Hides,  also,  and  skins,  endure  very  long,  as  is  evident 
a  old  parchment  books  :  paper,  likewise,  will  last  many 
a§es,  though  not  so  long  as  parchment. 

9.  Such  things  as  have  passed  the  fire  last  long,  as  glass 
iod  bricks  ;  likewise,  flesh  and  fruits  that  have  passed  the 
fit,  lass  l<Higer  than  raw :  and  that,  not  only  because  th< 
baking  in  the  fire  forbids  putrefac^on  ;  but  also,  because 
^  watry  humour  being  drawn  forth,  the  oily  humour 
SBpports  itself  the  longer. 

10.  Water,  of  all  liquors,  is  soonest  drunk  up  by  air ; 
CQonariwise,  oil  latc*^t ;  which  we  may  see,  not  only  in  th^ 
Ik|iiors  themselves,  but  in  the  licuors  mixed  with  other  bo- 
dies^  for  paper  wet  with  water,  arid  so  getting  some  degree 
of  transparency,  will  soon  r.'er  wax  white,  and  lose  the 
Snosparency  again — the  watry  vapour  exhaling  ;  but  oiled 
paper  will  keep' the  transparency  long,  the  oil  not  being 
apt  to  exhale  j  and  therefore  they  that  counterfeit  men's 
bi¥fs  will  lay  the  oiled  paper  upon  tlie  writing  they  mean 
to  counterfeit,  and  then  assav  to  draw  the  lines. 

11.  Gums,  all  of  ihem,  last  ver}*  Ion  j  y  the  like  do  wax 
«Qd  honey. 

12.  But  the  equal,  or  unequal  use  of  tilings  conduceili 
lao  less  to  long  lasting,  or  short  lasting,  than  tlie  things 
themselves.  For  timber,  and  stones^  and  other  bodic^ 
standing  continually  in  the  water,  or  continually  in  the  air, 
last  longer  than  if  they  were  sometimes  wet,  sometimes' 

drv, 
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dry.  And  so  stones  continue  longer,  if  they  be  laid  to- 
wards the  same  coast  of  heaven,  in  the  building,  that  they 
lay  in  the  mine.  The  same  is  of  plants  removed,  if  they 
be  coasted  just  as  they  were  before. 

Observations. 

1.  Let  this  be  laid  for  a  foundation  which  is  most  suxt^ 
that  there  is,  in  every  tangible  body,  a  spirit,  or  body  pneu^ 
matical,  enclosed  and  covered  with  the  tangible  parts  ;  and 
that,  from  this  spirit,  is  the  beginning  of  all  dissolution  and 
consumption  ;  so  that  the  antidote  against  them  is  the  de- 
taining of  this  spirit. 

2.  This  spirit  is  detained  two  ways ;  either  by  a  strait 
inclosure,  as  it  were  in  a  prison  ;  or  by  a  kind  of  free  and 
voluntary  detention.  Again,  this  voluntary  stay  is  per- 
suaded two  ways ;  either  if  the  spirit  itself  be  not  too 
moveable  or  eager  to  depart,  or  if  the  external  air  impor- 
tune it  not  too  much  to  come  forth.  So,  then,  two  sorts  of 
{»ubstances  are  durable, — hard  substance,  and  oily :  hard 
substance  binds  in  the  spirit  close  ;  oily,  partly  enticeth  the 
spirit  to  stay,  partly  is  of  that  nature,  that  it  is  not  impor- 
tuned by  air  ;  for  air  is  consu^bstantial  to  water,  and  flame 
to  oil.  And  touching  nature  durable  and  not  durable,  in 
bodies  inanimate,  thus  much. 

The  History. 

13.  Herbs  of  the  colder  sort  die  yearly,  both  in  root  and 
stalk ;  as  lettice,  purslain ;  also  wheat,  and  all  kind  of 
corn.  Yet  there  are  some  cold  herbs  which  will  last  three 
or  four  years  ;  as  the  violet,  strawberry,  bumet,  primrose, 
and  sorrel.  But  borage  and  bu^lo-:s,  which  seem  so  alike, 
when  they  are  alive,  differ  in  their  deaths  ;  for  borage  will 
last  but  one  year,  bugloss  will  last  more^ 

14.  But 
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14.  Bot  mMnj  hel  lierbs  bear  their  age  and  years  better; 
ft^snpi  ihytne,  savorj,  pot-maijeram,  balm,  wormwood, 
gcmunder,  sage,  and  the  like.  Fennel  dies  jearly  in  the 
stalk,  bods  i^ain  firam  the  root*  Bat  pulse  and  sweet 
fitrjonua  can  better  endure  age  than  winter ;  for  beii^  set 
in  a  rerj  warm  place,  and  well  fenced,  the j  will  live  more 
tan  one  jear*  It  is  known,  that  a  knot  of  hyssop,  twice 
Sijear  shem^  hath  condnoed  forty  yeio's* 

15.  Bushes  and  shrubs  five  ihieescere  years,  and  some 
teble  as  mneh.  A  vine  may  attain  to  threescore  years^ 
tai  cominne  iruhfhl  in  fte-  cM  age.  Rosemary,  well 
piaoed,  will  come  idso  to  threescore  years.  But  while* 
tlioni  and  ivy  endure  above  an  hundred  years.  As  for  the 
fanmble,  the  age  thereof  is  not  certainly  known ;  because, 
bowing  the  head  to  the  ground,  it-  gets  new  roots,  so  as 
JOD  cannot  distinguish  the  old  from  the  new. 

IG.  Amoi^t  great  trees,  the  longest  livers  ate,  the  oak, 
(ht  hofan,  the  wild  ash,  the  ehn,  the  beech-tree,  the  ches* 
'md;  die  plane-tree,  ficns  ruminalis,  the  lote-tree,  the  wild- 
olive,  the  ofive,  the  palm-tree,^  and  the  mulberry-tree ; 
of  dicse,  some  have  come  to  the  age  of  eight  hundred 
years,  but  the  least  of  them  do  attain  to  two  hundred.^ 

17.  But  trees  odorate,  or  that  have  sweet  woods,  and 
trees  resinous,  last  longer  in  their  woods,  or  timber,  than 
tboseabove  said,  but  they  are  not  so  long  lived,  as  the 
cjpress-tree,  mapie,  pine,  box,  juniper.  The  cedar,  being 
iKvne.oat  by  the  vastaess  of  his  body,  lives  well  near  aa 
long  as  the  former. 

18.  The  ash,  fertile  and  forward  in  bearing,  reachedi 
Id  an  hundred  years  and  somewhat  better ;  which  also  the 
birch,  maple,  and  service-tree,  sometimes  do ;  but  ^e  pop- 
lar, lime-tree,  willow,  and  that  which  they  call  the  syca- 
more, and  walnut-tree,  live  not  so  long. 

19.  The  apple-tree,  pear-tree,  plum-tree,  pomegranate- 
tree,  citron-tree,  medlar-tree,   black  cherry-tree,  cherry- 

3  tree. 
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tree,  may  attain  to  fifty  or  sixty  years,  especially  if  thcy^ 
be  cleansed  from  the  moss  wherewith  some  of  them  arc 
clothed. 

20.  Generally,  greatness  of  body  in  trees,  if  other  things 
be  equal,  hath  some  congruity  with  length  of  life ;  so  hath 
hardness  of  substance ;  and  trees  bearing  mast,  or  nuts,  are 
commonly  longer  liv^s  than  trees  bearing  fruit  or  berries  ; 
likewise,  trees  putting  forth  their  leaves  late,  and  shedding 
them  late  again,  live  longer  than  those  that  are  early,  either 
in  leaves  or  fruit ;  the  like  is  of  wild  trees  in  comparison 
pf  orchard  trees ;  and  lastly,  in  the  same  kind,  trees  that 
bear  a  sour  fruit  out-live  those  that  bear  a  sweet  fruit. 


An  Observatum* 

t 

y 

3.  Aristotle  noted  well  the  difference  between  plants  and 
living  creatures,  in  respect  of  their  nourishment  and  repa* 
ration ;  namely,  that  the  bodies  of  living  creatures  are  con- 
fined within  certain  bounds,  and  that  after  they  be  come  to 
th^ir  /uU  growth,  they  are  continued  and  preserved  by 
nourishment,  but  they  put  forth  nothing  new,  except  hair 
"*  and  uailjB,  wjiich  are  counted  for  no  better  than  excrements, 
jso  as  the  jul4&  of  living  creatures  must  of  necessity  sooner 
wax  old  ;  but  in  tre^s,  which  put  forth  yearly  new  boughs, 
new  shoQts,  new  lc;^Ves^  and  new  fruits,  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  all  these  ^arts  in  trees  are  once  a-year  young  and  re.- 
newed :  now  it  being  so,  that  whatsoever  is  fresh  and 
young  draws  the  nourishment  more  lively  and  cheerfully 
to  it,  than  that  which  is  decayed  and  old,  it^  happens  with«> 
all,  that  the  stock  and  body  of  the  trcj,  through  which  the 
sap  passeth  to  the  branches,  is  refreshed  and  cheered  with  a 
more  bountiful  and  vigorous  nourishn^ent  in  the  passage^ 
than  otherwise  it  would  have  been.  And  this  appears  no- 
;^ly,  (though  Aristotle  notc4  it  not,  neither  hath  he  ex<- 

prc$se4 
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pfesscd  these  things  so  dearly  and  perspicuousl  j),  in  hedges^ 
copses,  and  poDaids,  when  the  plashing,  shedding,  or  lop« 
pmg,  comforteth  the  old  stem  or  stock,  and  maketh  h  moic 
flourishing,  and  longer  lived. 


Ikncat&M  ;  frdjUnting  of  Desiccation  ;  and  Intaiera'^ 
tm  uf  that  which  is  dcsiuated  and  dried* 

Tie  History  m 

I.  FIRE  and  strong  heats  dij  some  things,  and  melt  o« 

then: 

limu  Mt  hie  d$fretcit,  et  itec  Mi  cera  Equetcit^ 
Vm  eoiemqm  igm. 

How  this  clay  is  hardened,  and  how  this  wax  is  melted^ 
^  one  and  the  same  thing,  fire :  It  drieth  earth,  stones^ 
^^  dodi,  and  skins,  and  whatsoever  is  not  liquefiable ; 
Vki  it  melteth  metab,  wax,  gnms,  butter,  tallow,  and  the 
like. 

2.  Notwithstanding,  even  in  those  things  which  the  fire 

^■lidleth,  if  it  be  verj  vehement,  and  continoeth,  it  doth  at 

^  dry  them.     For  metal,  in  a  strong  fire,  gold  only  ex« 

ccptedy  the  volatile  part  being  gone  forth,  will  become  less 

P^Adenms  and  more  brittle ;  and  those  oily  and  fat  sub-* 

*^>Qoes,  in  the  like  fire,  will  bum  up,  and  be  dried  and 

Pvched. 
3*  Air,  especially  open  air,  doth  manifestly  dry,  but  not 

^t,  as  highways,  and  the  uj^r  part  t>f  the  earth,  moist- 

^  with  showers,  are  dried  ;  linen  clothes  washed,  if  they 

K  htmg  out  in  the  air,  are  likewise  dried  \  herbs,  and 

^^  and  flowers,  laid  forth  in  the  shade,  are  dried ;  but 

much 
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much  more  suddenly  doeth  the  air  this,  if  it  be  either  eii^ 
ligbteocd  with  the  sun-beams,  so  that  they  cause  not  putre- 
fiictioUy  or  if  the  air  be  stirred,  as  when  the  wind  bloweth 
or  in  rooms  open  on  all  sides* 

4.  Age,  most  of  all,  but  jet  slowest  of  all,  drieth,  as  iz 
all  bodies,  which,  if  they  be  not  prevented  by  putrefac- 
tion, are  dried  with  age.  But  age  is  nothing  of  itself,  be« 
ing  only  the  measure  of.  time  ;  that  which  causeth  the  e& 
feet,  is  the  native  spirit  of  bodie^  which  sucketh  up  the 
moisture  of  the  body,  and  then,  together  with  it,  flieth 
forth ;  and  the  air  ambient,  which  multiplicth  itself  upon 
the  native  spirits  and  juioes  of  the  body,  and  preyeth  upon 
them* 

5.  Cold,  of  all  things,  most  properly  drieth,  for  dxying 
is  not  caused  but  by  contraction ;  now  contraction  is  the 
proper  wor)i  of  cold  ^  but  because  we  men  have  beat  in  a 
high  degree,  namely,  that  of  fire,  but  cold  in  a  very  low 
degree,  none  other  than  that  of  winter,  or  perhaps  of  ice, 
gr  of  sno^,  or  of  nitre  \  therefore,  the  drying,  caused  by 
c<^  is  .taut  weak,  and  easily  resolved.  Notwithstaadingy 
we  see  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  be  more  dripd  by  frost, 
<ur  by  M^rch  winds,  than  by  ^fae  sun;  seeing  the  ^aiae 

wind   both   lickcth   up   the  moisture,  and  aSecteAi  yrith 

« 

^oidaess. 

0.  Smoak  is  a  drier,  as  in  bacon  and  neats^  tongues^ 
which  are  hanged  up  in  chimneys ;  and  perfumes  of  oli-i 
^amtmf  or  lignum  aloes,  and  the  like,  dry  the  braip^  tod 
euro  catfurrha*  * 

:  7.  Sftltt  aftar  some  reasonable  conthmapoe^  drietb,  ool 
only  on  the  outside,  but  in  the  inside  also  ;  as  in  flesh  «ik^ 
jbh  aaked,  which,  if  they  have  continued  any  long  time, 
lurre  a  manifest  hardness  within. 

8.  Hot  gums  applied  to  the  skin  dry  and  wrinkle  it,  and 
i^M^iui^ingent  waters  also  do  the  same. 

9.  Spirit 
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0.  Sfirit  ^  ittroag  wines  imiuteth  the  fire  in  drying,  for 
k  win  heck  poacb  an  egg  pat  into  it,  and  toast  bread. 

10.  Powders  dxy  like  sponges,  bj  drinking  up  the  mois- 
tmtf  as  it  is  m  saad  thrown  upon  lines  new  written*  Also 
and  politeness  of  bodies,  which  suffer  not  the 
of  flioistore  to  go  in  bj  the  pores,  drj  by  accidentp 
kcanK  it  exposeth  it  to  the  air,  as  it  is  seen  in  precious 
tf8MS|  looking-glasses,  and  blades  of  swords,  upon  which, 
if  yoD  Iweatbe^  jou  shall  see  at  first  a  litlk  mist,  but  soon 
i£Kr  it  Faaisbeth  like  a  cloud.  And  thus  much  for  desic-' 
otioa  or  diying. 

11.  Tbqr  tue  at  this  day,  in  the  east  parts  of  Germany^ 
{sncn,  in  vaults  under  ground,  wherein  they  keep  wheat 
and  edicr  grains,  laying  a  good  qu«ality  of  straw  both  un- 
der die  grains  and  about  them,  to  sa^e  them  from  the  dank- 
■m^the  vault;  I^  which  device  they  keep  their  gi^ins 
tMity  or  thirty  years.  And  this  doth  not  only  preserve 
tibcfli  tarn,  fustiness,  but  (that  which  pertains  more  to  the 
prescBt  inquisition)  preserves  them  also  in  that  greenness, 
AttAcj  are  fit  and  serviceable  to  make  bread.  The  same 
iirrpMUcd  to  have  been  in  use  in  Cappadocia,  and  Thrace, 
aid  aone  parts  of  Spain. 

12.  The  facing  of  gamers  on  the  tops  of  houses,  with 
towards  the  east  and  nortU,  is  very  commodious, 

also  make  two  sollars,  an  upper  and  a  lower ;  and 

Ae  upper  soUar  hath  an  hole  in  it,  through  which  the  grain 

niininlly  deacendetb,  like  sand  in  an  hour«glass ;  and  af« 

IB  a  £em  days  they  throw  it  up  again  with  shovels,  that  so 

itany  be  in  continual  motion.     Now  it  is  to  be  noted,  thai 

Aitdolh  not  only  prevent  the  fiistiness,  but  conserveth  the 

gnenness  and  slacketh  the  desiocadon  of  it :  the  cause  is 

Aar  which  we  noted  before,  that  the  discharging  of  the 

watxj  homoor,  which  is  quickened  by  the  motion  and  the 

winds,  preserves  the  oily  humour  in  his  being,  which  o« 

would  fly  out,  together  with  the  watry  humour. 

Also, 
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Also,  in  some  mountains,  where  the  air  is  very  pare,  dda.<l 
carcases  maj  be  kept  for  a  good  while  without  any  great 
decay. 

13.  Fmits^  as  pomegranates,  cittons,  apples^  pears,  and 
the  like ;  also  flowers,  as  roses  and  lilies,  may  be  kept  % 
long  time  in  earthen  vessels  close  stopped.  Howsoever, 
they  arc  not  free  frdm  the  injuries  of  the  otitward  air, 
which  will  affect  them  with  his  unequal  temper  thtough 
the  sides  of  the  vessel,  as  it  is  manifest  iir  heat  and  cold ; 
^ereforc  it  will  be  good  to  atop  the  mouths  of  the  VesseU 
carefully,  and  to  bury  them  within  the  earth ;  and  it  will 
be  as  good  not  to  bury  them  in  the  earth,  but  to  sink  them 
in  the  water,  so  as  the  place  be  shady^  as  in  wells,  or  cis-» 
terns  placed  within  doors ;  but  thdse  that  be  sunk  in  watery 
will  do  better  in  glass  vessels  than  in  earthen. 

14.  Generally^  those  things  which  are  kept  in  the  earthy 
or  in  vaults  under  ground,  or  in  the  bottom  of  a  well^  will 
preserve  their  freshness  longer  than  those  things  which  are 
kept  above  ground. 

15.  They  say  if  hath  been  observed,  that  in  conservatories 
of  snow,  whether  they  were  in  mountains,  in  natural  pit&|Of 
in  wells  made  by  art  for  that  purpose,  an  apple,  or  ches^ 
nut,  or  nut,  by  chance  falliilg  in,  after  many  months,  when 
the  snow  hath  melted,  have  been  found  in  the  sn(rw  as 
fresh  and  fair  as  if  they  hftd  been  gathered  the  day  be- 
foie. 

16.  Country  people  keep  clusters  of  grapes  in  xneal, 
which,  though  it  makes  them  less  pleasant  to  the  taste,  yet 
it  pteserves  their  moisture  and  freshness*  Also,  the  harden 
MfC  of  fruits  my  be  kept  long,  not  only  in  meal,  but  also 
m  SKw-dust,  and  in  heaps  of  com. 

17-  There  is  an  opinion  held,  that  bodies  may  be  prt^ 
served  fresh  in  liquors  of  their  own  kind,  as  in  their  pro- 
per menstrua ;  as,  to  keep  grapes  in  wine^  olives  in  oil. 

18.  Pomegranates 
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It.  FwijnniiUi  ani  qatnces  are  kept  loog,  being 
ifhdj  dipt  in  sea  water,  or  salt  water,  and  sooo  after  taken 
omgatn,  aad  ihea  dried  in  tl^e  op^  air,  so  it  he  im  tke 
sbiie. 

10.  Bedice  put  in  wine,  oil,  or  the  lees  of  ail,  keep 
ii^;  mach  more  in  honey  or  ipirit  of  wine ;  bat  most  of 
A  as  some  saj,  in  qoicksilver. 

90.  Fnuts  endosed  in  wax,  pitch,  plaister,  pa^ts,  or  ^ay 
ik  Eke  case  or  covering,  keep  green  verj  long. 

81*  |t  is  ipanifrtt,  diat  flies,  spiders,  ants,  or  the  like 
saill  creatures,  falling  bj  cl^ance  into  amber,  or  the  gums 
of  trees,  and  so  finding  a  burial  in  them,  do  never  after  eor« 
mpt  er  rot,  aldiottgh  diej  be  soft  and  tender  bodies. 

$2.  Gfapes  are  kept  long  by  being  hung  up  in  bunches ;  the 
laae  Is  of  other  ftuils.  For  there  is  a  twofold  commodity 
of  diis  thing ;  the  one,  that  they  are  kept  without  pressing 
or  hndsiog,  whic|i  they  nuist  needs  sufier  if  diey  were  laid 
apoe  any  hard  substance ;  the  other,  thgt  the  air  doth  ea« 
coeipass  them  on  every  side  alike. 

8S«  It  is  obsenred,  that  putrefaction,  no  ies#  than  desk-* 
cmon,  in  vegetable  doth  not  beg^  in  every  part  alike^ 
hai  dntflly  in  that  part  where,  being  alive,  it  did  attract 
aoviduaeot.  Therelbre,  some  advise  to  cover  the  s^lks 
•ftppirt,  or  other  fruits,  with  ^ax  or  pitch* 

fi.  Great  wicks  of  candles  or  lamps  do  sopaer  ooosmpe 

^  tiDow  or  Qi]^  than  lesser  wicks  j  also,  wicks  of  cotton, 

looBcr  than  those  of  rush,  or  straw,  or  small  twigs ;  aad, 

iastavef  of  torches,  those  of  juniper  or  ^,  sooner  ihan 

dbsae  mi  ash ;  likewise,  fl^me  moye4  ^d  fanned  wid^  the 

vied,  aooner  than  thg^  which  is  still ;  and  thereCore  can-» 

dies  set  in  a  lanthom  will  last  longer  than  in  the  open  ajr« 

Tkac  is  a  txadilion,  that  lamps  set  in  sepulchres  will  last 


25.  TbfL  nature,  also,  and  prepgratton  of  the  nourishment, 

eoduceth  no  less  to  the  lasting  of  lamps  and  randies,  thss 

Vx>L.  IV.  H  the 
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dj  in  which  it  is  enclosed,  that  it  can  digest,  and  masMr, 
and  tura  into  itself,  that  it  plainly  alters,  and  subdues,  mi 
multiplies  itself  upon  it,  and  begets  new  spirit.  And  tfaii 
if  evicted  by  one  proo*'',  instead  of  many ;  for  that  thoat 
things  which  are  thoroughly  dried,  are  lessentd  m 
their  weight,  and  become  hollow,  porous,  and  resounding 
from  within.  Now  it  is  most  certain,  that  the  inward  tpU 
rit  of.  any  thing  confers  nothmg  to  the  weight,  bat  rathtt 
lightens  it ;  and  therefore  it  must  needs  be,  that  the  sane 
spirit  hath  turned  into  it  the  moisture  and  juice  of  the  bo- 
dy which  weighed  before ;  by  which  means  the  we^bt  is 
lessened.  And  this  is  the  first  action^  The  attenuation  of 
the  moisture,  and  converting  it  into  spirit. 
»  5.  The  second  action,  which  is  the  issuing  for^  or  flight 
c^  the  spirit,  is  as  manifest  also.  For  that*  issuing  fordij 
when  it  is  in  throngs,  is  apparent  even  to  the  sense  ;  in  va- 
pours, to  the  sight ;  in  odours^  to  the  smelling  ;  but  if  it 
issneth  forth  slowly,  as  when  a  thing  is  decayed  by:^ 
then  it  Is  not  apparent  to  the  sense^  but  the  matter  is  dto 
same.  AgjEon,  wherer  the  composure  of  the  body  is  eidlfr 
so  strait,  or  so  tenacious,  that  the  spirit  can  find  no  pone% 
or  passages  by  which  to  depart^  then,  in  the  striving  to  get 
out,  it  drives  before  it  the  grosser  parts  of  Ae  body^  9xi 
protrudes  them  beyond  the  superficies,  or  surface  of  the  b<v 
dj;  as  it  is;  in  the  rust  of  metals,,  and  mou^  of  all  fit 
things.  And  this:  is  the  second  action,.  The  issuing  fbrthi 
or  flight  of  the  spirit. 

6.  The  third  action  is  somewhat  moTe  obscure,,  but  fioB 
as  certain  ;  that  Is,  The  contraction  of  the  grosser  parts  at 
ter  the  spirit  issued  forth.  And  this  appears,  first,  in  tint 
bodies,  after  the  spirit  issued  forth,  d6  manifestly  shrink^ 
and  fill  a  less  room,  as  it  ii  in  the  kernels  of  nuts^  Whidl^ 
after  they  are  dried,  are  too  Tittle  for  the  shells ;  and  ii 
beams  and  planchers  of  houses,  which  at  first  lay  close  to- 
{ctber,  but  after  they  are/  dried^  gape  j  and  Ukewi^  ii 

hofA 
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31.  A  stridl  emaciating  diet  of  gaaiacum,  bisket,  and  the 
like,  wherewith  thej  use  to  cure  the  French  poz,  old  ca- 
tsirfaty  and  some  kinds  of  dropsies,  doth  first  bring  men  to 
gicit  poverty  and  leanness,  by  wasting  the  juices  and  hu- 
iMNin  of  the  body,  which,  after  they  begin  to  be  repaired 
^piD,  seem  manifestly  more  vigorous  and  young ;  nay, 
lad  we  axe  of  opinioxi,  that  emaciating  diseases,  afterwards 
ndl  cnccd,  have  advanced  many  in  the  way  of  long 

OiservatiofUi 

■ 

1.  Men  see  clearly,  like  owls  in  the  night,  of  their  own 
aotiDos  ;  but  in  experience,  as  in  the  day*light,  they  wink, 
and  axe  but  half-sighted.  They  speak  much  of  the  ele- 
meotaty  quality  of  siccity,  or  dryness ;  and  of  things  de- 
ikcatingi*  and  of  the  natural  periods  of  bodies,  in  which 
Atj  are  corrupted  and  consumed  :  but  mean  while,  either 
mthebeginnings>  or  middle  passages,  or  last  acts  of  desic- 

[    otion  and  consumption,  they  observe  nothing  that  is  of 
moment* 

2.  Desiccation,  or  consumption,  in  the  process  thereof, 
ii  finished  by  three  actions,  and  all  these,  as  was  said  be- 
fiati  have  their  original  from  the  native  spirit  of  bodies. . 

$•  The  fi^  action  is,  the  attenuation  of  the  moisture  in- 
[    toqnrit;  the  second  is,  the  issuing  forth,  or  flight  of  the 
qnrit ;  the  third  is,  the  contraction  of  the  grosser  parts  of 
Ac  body,  inunediately  after  the  spirit  issued  forth ;  and 
.  this  last  is  that  desiccation  and  induration  which  we  chief- 
ly handle ;  the  former  two  consume  only. 

4.  Touching  attenuation,  the  matter  is  manifest ;  for  the 

ipirit,  which  is  enclosed  in  every  tangible  body,  forgets 

.  Bot  his  nature  -,  but  whatsoever  it  meets  withall  in  the  bo- 

H2  dy 

*  This  obiertitioa  teflds  mnch  to  prove  the  lolly  of  despairing  in  most  «!• 
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of  vacuum  alone,  or  for  some  other  motion  withal,  where- 
of we  now  speak  n6t. 

8.  It  is  certain^  that  putrefaction  takes  his  original  froni 
the  native  spirit,  no  less  than  arefaction,  but  it  goeth  on  a 
far  different  way ;  for  in  putrefaction,  the  spirit  is  not  sinu 
ply  vapoured  forth,  but,  being  detained  in  part,  wotks 
strange  garboils  ;  and  the  grosser  parts  are  not  so  much  lo> 
cdlj  contracted,  as  they  congregate  themselves  to  parts  of* 
^e  same  nature. 


hength  and  Shortness  of  Life  in  Living  Creatuns. 

The  History  ^ 

1.  TOUCHING  the  length  and  shortness  of  life  in  livinj 
creatures,  the  information  which  may  be  had  is  but  sldu 
der ;  observation  is  negligent,  and  tradition  fabulous :  iB 
tame  creatures,  their  degenerate  life  corrapteth  them ;  in 
wild  creatures,  their  exposing  to  all  weathers  often  inter* 
cepteth  them.  Neither  do  those  things  which  may  seem 
concomitants  give  any  furtherance  to  this  information,— the 
greatness  of  their  bodies,  their  time  of  bearing  in  the  womb| 
the  number  of  their  young  ones,  the  time  of  their  growdi, 
and  the  rest,  in  regard  that  these  things  are  intermixed,  aid 
sometimes  they  concur,  sometimes  they  sever. 

Man's  age,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  by  any  certain  nsr* 
ration,  doth  exceed  the  age  of  all  other  living  creatures,  ex* 
cept  it  be  of  a  very  few  only  \  and  the  concomitants  in  his 
are  very  equally  disposed,~-hi8  stature  and  proportioB 
large ;  his  bearing  in  the  womb,  nine  months ;  his  firuil 
commonly  one  at  a  birth ;  his  puberty,  at  the  age  of  fooi 
tten  yean  \  his  time  of  growing,  till  twenty. 

?  2.  Tl 
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2.  The  dephant,  by  undoubted  reladon,  exceeds  the  or* 
iauj  nee  of  man^s  life ;  but  his  bearing  in  the  womb  the 
spMe  of  ten  years  is  fabuloiis ;  of  two  years^  or^  at  least, 
aksft  one,  is  certain.  Now,  his  bulk  is  great ;  his  time  of 
pwdi  uatfl  die  thirtieth  year ;  his  teeth  exceeding  hard ; 
niher  hath  it  been  unobserved,  that  his  blood  is  the  coldest 
rfin  aneatares ;  his  age  hath  sometimes  reached  to  two 


SrliflBs  are  accoonted  long  livers,  because  many  of 
ftem  have  been  fimnd  toothless ;  a  sign  not  so  certain,  for 
ftit  may  be  caused  by  their  strong  breath. 

i.  The  bear  u  a  great  sleeper,  a  dull  beast,  and  given 
toose,  and  yet  not  noted  for  long  life ;  nay,  he  hath  this 
■p  of  short  U&,  that  his  bearing  in  the  womb  is  but  short, 
tone  full  forty  days* 

5.  The  fox  seems  to  be  well  disposed  in  many  things 
far loBg life;  he  is  well  skinned,  feeds  on  fleA,  lives  in 
dtts,  and  yet  he  is  noted  not  to  have  that  property.  Cer- 
taly,  he  is  a  kind  of  dog,  and  that  kind  is  but  short 
filed* 

fi»  The  eamd  is  a  long  liver;  a  lean  creature  and  sL- 
aewy  (  so  that  he  doth  ordinarily  attain  to  fifty,  and  some- 
liaes  so  an  hundred  years* 

t  The  horse  lives  but  to  a  moderate  age,  scarce  to  £xtj 
jon;  his  ordinary  period  is  twenty  yeaxs.    But  perhaps 
te is  beholding  for  this  shortness  of  his  life  to  man;  for 
ve  have  now  no  horses  of  the  sun,  that  live  freely,  and  at 
flttSQici,  in  good  pastures*     Not¥rithstanding,  the. horse 
fTOws  till  he  be  six  years  old,  and  is  able  for  generation  in 
his  old  1^*     Besides,  the  mare  goetb  longer  with  her 
fmag  one  than  a  woman,  and  brings  forth  two  at  a  bur- 
then more  rarely*     The  ass  lives  commonly  to  the  borse*s 
■p;  but  the  mnle  outlives  them  both. 
The  hart  is  funous  amongst  men  for  long  life,  yet  not 
any  relation  that  is  undoubted.     They  tell  of  a  cer- 

H  4  tau^ 
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tain  hftrt  thmt  was  fbiiiid  with  il  collat  abo|ft  hts  nedt,  aod 
t^it  collar  hiddeh  with  flit.  The  long  life  of  the  hart  II 
the  teas  credible^  because  he  comes  to  his  perfecticA  at  dba 
fifth  jear  (  and  not  Ibhg  aftfer^  hid  horns,  which  he  shds 
aild  T^ncwi  yearly^  grow  xtipre  n«n^w  at  the  root^  add  kii 
^raii^ched* 

0.  Thie  dog  is  but  a  short  liv^r  ^  he  exceeds  not  the  sf^ 
pf  twenty  years ;  and  for  the  most  part  lives  j&ot  to  foifteett 
^ears.  A  creatuire  of  the  hotfbsl  temper^  and  living  in  ex- 
tremes ;  for  he  is  commonly  either  iii  vehement  motioa,  A 
sleeping.  Besides^  At  bitch  bring^h  ft>Hh  many  at  a  bsiw 
Ihen)  ahd  goeth  ni&e  ^eeks. 

10.  The  ox,  like^$e^  &r  Ae  j^realiipss  of  his  body  and 
stxedgtb;  is  ^  m  short  liver;  about  some sixteeo  years | 
and  the  males  live  longer  than  the  females  y  ifebttvithstaiid* 
ingf  fhey  bear  usually  But  bne  at  a  burthen,  «^d  g6  ttnf 
months.  A  creature  dull  and  Beshy,  and  ^oon  &tted^  and 
livijlg  only  upon  facHxy  substances,  without  gimin. 

11.  The  sheep  sddbm  lives  to  teln  years,  though  he  be  a. 
creature  of  a  moderate  size,  and  excellently  clad  ;  and^  tet 
Which  tftVf  ifteta  u  bonder,  bbing  .a  creaftire  with  so  Ultle 
gld!^  y(!t  kehaith  the  m6st  tmied  coat  of  any  other:;  ibr 
hair  of  np  creature  is  so  much  curled  as  wool  is.  TIMk 
|;t»(kerft!e  fM  bdbre  tfie  third  y^eSr,  and  continue  able  for 
^^MciiM  untH  the  eighth :  the  ewes  bear  young  as  iomjg 
lis  th^  live.  The  shcfep  ii;  a  diseased  cnnture^  «nd  rard^ 
Kvies  \o  ^  ftYi  %^e. 

Ti.  The  golK  lives  to  the  same  age  with  the  she^  mtd 
4s  ft5t  Mttch  unKkb  in  o^ier  things,  though  he  Ue  «  -ore» 
ttite  itititt  tmnble,  md  of  somewhat  a  firmer  flesh,  knd  » 
-sllould  be  lohgtr  lived ;  but  then  he  is  much  more  is9c»> 
Vbtisv  tuid  that  shortens  his  life. 

13.  The  sow  liyett  to  fifteen  years,  sometimes  to  twenv 
fy ;  esid  though  it  be  a  crelitm^  of  the  tnoistcst  flesh,  yef 

that 
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that  seems  to  make  aothing  to  length  of  life.     Of  the  wiUl 
boar^  or  sow,  we  have  nothing  certain. 

14te  The  oat's  age  is  betwixt  six  and  ten  years.  A  crea- 
tnrt  Blmble  aad  full  of  spirit,  whose  seed,  as  Aeltaa  r«^ 
portfcth^  ImrxMth  the  feaiale ;  whereupon^  it  is  liaid^  that  thfe 
cat  coaeeives  With  pain,  and  brings  forth  with  ease.  A 
flRttnre  ravenous  in  eating,  rather  swallowing  down  his 
■ntwfablte^  thaii  feeding. 

15.  Harea  and  conies  attain  scaice  to  seven  years  ^  bciAg 
htii  creaftirea  generatitv,  and  with  young  oncg  of  several 
caacep tioBB  in  their  bellies.  In  this  they  ans  unlike,  that 
ibt  cooey  lives  under  ground,  and  the  hare  above  ground  : 
Md  ttgihif  that  the  hare  is  of  a  more  doskish  flesh. 

iC  Bkda,  for  the  size  of  their  bodies^  are  much  lesser 
than  beasts ;  for  an  eagle,  or  swan,  is  but  a  small  thing  in 
f^Mpansta  of  an  ox,  or  horsey  and  so  is  aa  ostrich  to  an 
dephanti  - 

11.  Birds  art  ^oeQcndy  weU  clad^  for  feathers,  for 
^EAEtb,  and  desb  sitting  to  the  body^  exceed  wool  and 
hair. 

Ifr.  Birdsy  though  Ihey  hatch  many  young  ones  toge- 
*^*  y%t  ihey  bear  thwn  not  aH  in  their  bodies  at  once, 
*«t  1^  their  eggs  by  turns  %  whereby  tlieir  fruit  hath  the 
more  plentiful  nourishment  whilst  it  is  in  their  bodies. 

19.  Birds  «hfew  litUe  or  nothing,  bDt  their  meat  is  found 
whole  SB  tlmr  -crops  ;  ftol1vitlisttndi«g,  they  will  break  the 
shelb  6f  fruits^  and  pick  out  the  kernels ;  they  arc  thought 
to  be  «f  a  very  hot  arid  strong  concoction. 

20.  The  motion  of  birds  in  tlieir  flying  is  a  mixed  hkk 
tioB,  consisting  of  a  moving  ai  the  limbs,  and  of  a  kind 
of  carriage,  wliich  is  a  mo.n  wholesome  kind  of  exercii^. 

21.  AristciUe  noted  Well,  touohirig  -the  generation  of 
Wrds  but  he  transferred  it  ill  to  other  living  creatures,  that 
Ac  seed  of  the  male  confers  less  to  generation  than  the  fc 
male  j  but  that  it  rather  affords  activity  than  jnatter ;  so 

that 
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that  fhiitful  eggs,  and  unfruitful  eggs,  are  hardly  distin- 
guished. 

22.  Birds,  almost  all  of  them,  come  to  their  full  growth 
the  first  jear,  or  a  little  after.  .  It  is  true,  that  their  fea- 
thers  in  some  kinds,  and  their  hills  in  others,  shew  their 
years  ;  but  for  the  growth  of  their  bodies,  it  isT  not  so. 

23.  The  eagle  is  accounted  a  long  liver,  yet  his  yean 
are  not  set  down.  And  it  is  alleged  as  a  sign  of  his  long 
life,  that  he  casts  his  bill,  whereby  he  grows  young  igsln  ; 
from  whence  comes  that  proverb.  The  old  age  of  an  eagle. 
Notwithstanding,  perchance,  the  matter  may  be  thus,  that 
the  renewing  of  the  eagle  doth  not  cast  his  bill,  but  the 
casting  of  his  bill  is  the  renewing  of  the  eagle  ;  for  after 
that  his  biU  is  grown  to  a  great  crookedness,  the  eagle  feeds 
With  much  difficulty. 

24.  Vultures  also  a3re  affirmed  to  be  long  livers,  insomuch 
that  they  extend  their  life  well  nigh  to  an  hundred  years. 
Kites,  likewise,  and  so  all  birds  that  feed  upon  flesh,  and 
birds  of  prey,  live  long.    As  for  hawks,  because  they  lead 

■ 

a  degenerate  and  servile  life  for  the  delight  of  men^  the 
term  of  their  natural  life  is  not  certainly  known ;  notwith* 
standing,  amongst  mewed  hawks,  some  have  been  found  to 
have  lived  thirty  years.  And  amongst  wild  hawks^  forty 
years.  ' 

25.  The  raven,  likewise,  is  reported  to  live  long,  some- 
times to  an  hundred  years ;  he  feeds  on  carrion,  and  ffies 
not  often,  but  rather  is  a  sedentary  and  .melancholy  bird, 
and  hath  very  black  flesh.  But  the  crow,  like  unto  him 
in  most  things,  except  in  greatness  and  voice,  lives  not  al- 
together so  long,  and  yet  is  reckoned  anK>ngst  the  long 
livers. 

The  swan  is  certainly  found  to  be  a  long  liver,  and  ex« 
ceeds  not  unfrequently  an  hundred  years.  He  is  a  bird 
excellently  plumed,  a  feeder  upon  fish,  and  is  always  car*. 
ried|  and  that  in  running  waters. 

21.  The 
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S7.  The  goose  also  maj  pass  amongst  the  long  livers ; 

thongh  his  food  be  commoalj  grass,  and  such  kind  of 

noQxishment  ^  especially  the  wild  goose ;  whereupon,  this 

proverb  grew  amongst  the  Gennmis,  Magis  senex  qnam 

anscr  nivalis ;  older  than  a  wild  goose. 

28.  Stoxks  most  needs  be  long  Uvers,  if  that  be  true 
which  was  anciently  observed  of  them,  that  they  sever 
came  to  Thebes,  becanse  that  city  was  often  sacked.  This 
if  it  wexe  so,  then  either  they  must  have  ihe  knowledge  of 
more  ages  than  one,  or  else  the  old  ones  must  tell  their 
jOBOg  die  history.  Bnt  there  is  nothing  more  fireqoent 
tei&bles. 

29.  For  Sables  do  so  abonnd  touching  the  phoemx,  that 
dse  truth  is  utterly  lost  if  any  such  bird  there  he.  As  for 
te  wiuch  was  so  much  admired,  that  she  was  ever-  seea 
abroad  with  a  great  troop  of  birds  about  her,  it  is  no  such 
wonder ;  for  die  same  is  usually  seen  about  an  owl  flying 
ii  the  day  time,  or  a  parrot  let  out  of  a  cage. 

30.  The  parrot  liadi  been  certainly  known  to  have  lnrc4 
fapcscoie  years  in  England,  how  old  soever  he  was  before 
be  was  brought  over.  A  bird  eating  •  almost  all  kind  of 
■eMs,  chewing  his  meat,  and  renewing  his  bill ;  likewise 
curst  and  mischievous,  and  of  a  black  flesh. 

31.  The  peacock  lives  twenty  years  ;  but  be  comes  not 
ferdi  widi  his  Argus  eyes  befcA^  he  be  three  years  old :  a 
bird  slow  of  pace,  havin;^  whitish  flesh. 

32.  The  dunghill  cock  is  venercu'J,  martial,  and  but  of 
short  life  :  a  crank  bir  J,  havine  also  white  flesh. 

33.  The  Indian  cock,  commonly  called,  the  Turkey* 
eocky  lives  not  much  longer  than  the  dunghill-cock  $  aa 
angry  bird,  and  hath  exceeding-  white  flesh. 

34.  The  ring-doves  are  of  the  longest  sort  of  livers, 
insomuch,  that  they  attain  sometimes  to  fifty  years  of  age  : 
an  airy  bird,  and  both  builds  and  sits  on  high.  But  dovea 
and  turtles  are  but  short  lived,  not  exceeding  eight  years. 

35.  But 
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dS*  B«C  pheasants  aad  partridges  may  live  to  tbd 
ff9BX% :  thejr  are  great  breeders,  but  not  so  white  of  flesl 
the  ordinary  pallet. 

.  S6.  The  blackbitd  is  reported  to  be,  aaioogst  the  Ici 
birds,  one  of  the  longest  fivers :  an  unhappy  bird,  an 
good  singer. 

37.  The  spaiTow  is  noted  to  be  of  a  very  short  life  $  i 
i$  is  impnted,  in  the  males,  to  their  lascivioasness.  ! 
die  liiUiet,  no  bigger  in  body  than  die  sparrow,  hath  b 
obt^ryti,  to  have  lived  twenty  years. 

$9.  Of  die  ostiidii  we  have  nothing  pertain :  those  i 
were  kept  here  have  been  so  unfortunate,  that  no  Umg 
apfleared  by  ibcct.  Of  the  bird  ibisi,  we  find  obly,  thtl 
livtth  long  i  but  his  ytafs  are  not  tecorded* 
!  S9«  The  age  of  fishes  is  aiore  vhoeertain  than  that  of 
itstttal  cretluMa^  bedmse,  living  under  the  winter,  I 
are  the  less  <>bierved«  Many  of  thpai  breathe  oat ; 
which  means  their  vital  sfkit  is  more  closed  us  s  aB4  tbi 
fon^  t^neiigh  they  receive  seme  refHgeration  by  their  g 
fut  ihfiit  Tef rigecation  is  not  so  continH^,  ts  when  it  is 
WeMhihg. 

46,  They  are  free  from  the  de^ccatioti  an4  dcipredai 
of  the  air  ambient,  because  they  live  tn  the  wttar; 
ihere  it  tto  d^ubt,  but  the  water  anient,  aad  piercttigi 
Tecdred  tnCo  the  pores  of  their  body,  4oth  more  hun 
long  iife^  than  the  air  doth. 

41  •  It  is  affirmed^  too«  that  their  bloo4  is  not  warm.  S< 
of  them  arc  great  devounets,  even  of  their  own  kind.  Tl 
fiesh  is  softer,  and  mort  tender  than  diat  of  terrestrial  ci 
SBres.  They  grow  ctceedtngly  fat ;  insomuch,  that  an 
credible  quantity  ot  oil  will  be  extracted  out  of  one  whi 

42.  Dolpliins  are  reported  to  live  about  thirty  years ; 
Hrhich  thing  a  trial  was  taken  in  some  of  them,  by  cut 

M'  their  tails  :  they  grow  until  ten  years  of  age. 

43.1 
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49.  Thftt  which  thcj  report  of  some  fishcfl  is  strange, 
•tfast^  sAer  a  certain  age,  their  bodies  will  waste,  and  grow 
'Htj  sknder ;  only  their  head  and  tail  retaining  their  fbr- 
axr  greatness* 

44.  Tbere  were  foond  in  Cesar's  fish-ponds,  lamprevs 
to  hive  lived  threescore  years :  they  were  grown  so  fami- 
fisTi  with  long  use,  that  Crassus,  the  orator,  solenmly  la- 
iwBted  <Mie  of  then* 

45.  The  pike,  amongst  fishes  living  in  fresh  water,  is 
fauid  to  hst  longest ;  sometimes  to  forty  years.  He  is  a 
ftreoer;  of  a  flesh  somewhat  dry  and  firm. 

M.  But  the  carp,  hream,  tench,  eel,  and  the  like,  are  not 
hdd  to  live  above  ten  years. 

41.  Salmons  are  quick  of  growth,  short  of  life  ;  so  are 
troets;  but  the  perch  is  slow  of  grawth,  loag  of  life. 

48*  Touching  that  monstrous  bulk  of  the  whale,  or  ork, 
koir  bag  it  is  wielded  by  vital  spirit,  we  have  received 
Bodnag  certain  ;  neither  yet,  torching  the  sea-<:alf,  and  sea- 
bg,  and  other  innumerable  fishes. 

40.  Crocodiles  arc  reported  to  be  exceeding  long  lived, 
■tad  are  famous  for  the  time  of  their  growth  ;  for  that  they, 
itBoi^  alt  other  creatures,  are  thought  to  grow  during 
ih»  whole  life.  They  are  of  those  creatures  that  lay 
[  (ggs;  ravenous,  cruel,  and  well-fenced  against  the  water^« 
:  toBcfaing  Che  other  kinds  of  shell-fish,  we  find  nothing  cer- 
'  fcin,  how  long  they  live. 

Otservations* 

Ts  find  out  a  rule  touching  length  and  shortness  of  life 
^  li^g  creatwes,  is  very  difficult,  by  reason  of  the  neg- 
J^geaoe  ef  •obaervations  and  the  iateniuxing  of  causes.     A 
W  things  we  wiD  set  down. 

I.  Tbsre  art  more  kinds  of  birds  found  to  be  long  IrvwL, 
(has  of  beasts  ^  as,  the  eagle,  the  vulture,  the  kite,  the  pe- 
lican. 
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lican,  the  raven,  the  crow,  the  swam,  the  goose,  the  stork^ 
the  crane,  the  bird  called  the  ibis,  the  pairot,  the  ring-dove^ 
with  the  rest ;  though  thej  come  to  their  full  growth  with- 
in  a  year,  and  are  less  of  body.     Sorel  r>  their  clothing  is 
excellent  good  against  the  distemperatures  of  the  Weadier^ 
and  besides,  living  for  the  most  part  in  the  open  air,  tbejr 
are  like  the  inhabitants  of  pure  mountains,  which  are  loog 
lived.     Again,  their  motion,  which,  as  we  elsewhere  said, 
is  a  mixt  motion,  compounded  of  a  moving  of  their  limbi| 
and  of  a  carriage  in  the  air,  doth  less  weary  and  wear 
them,  and  is  more  wholesome.     Neither  do  thej  suSer  as^ 
compression,  or  want  of  nourishment  in  their  mothen'  bel- 
lies, because  the  eggs  are  laid  bj  turns ;  but  the  cbiefeit 
cause  of  all  I  take  to  be  this,  that  birds  are  made  more  of 
the  substance  of  the  mother  than  of  the  father,  wherebf 
their  spirit  is  not  so  eager  and  hot. 

2.  It  may  be  a  position,  that  creatures  which  partake 
more  of  the  substance  of  their  mother,  than  of  their  fiUheTf 
are  lon;:er  lived,  as  birds  are,  which  was  said  be£are.  Ak 
so,  that  those  which  have  a  longer  time  of  bearing  in  dia 
womb,  do  partake  more  of  the  substance  of  the  mother^ 
less  of  the  father,  and  so  are  longer  lived ;  insomuch,  th^ 
we  are  of  opinion,  that,  even  amongst  men,  (which  w« 
have  noted  in  some),  those  that  resemble  their  mother  molt 
are  longest  lived ;  and  so  are  the  children  of  old  men  be- 
gotten upon  young  wives,  if  the  &thers  be  sound,  not  dii* 


5.  The  first  breeding  of  creatures  is  ever  most  xnaterial, 
cither  to  their  hurt  or  benefit.  And  therefore  it  standa 
with  restoaiy  that  the  ksser  ompression,  and  the  more  li^ 
bad  aJimentataQo  of  the  ycmng  one  in  the  womb,  ahooU 
coaiftr  anucb  to  kaig  lifie.  Now  this  happens,  when  either 
Ibe  yovuig  oaiet  are  brought  forth  successively,  as  in  birdi  i 
cr  whe^  Uiej  are  anigle  hurthsy  as  in  creatures  bearing  but 


4.  But 
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4.  But  loog  bearing  in  the  womb  makes  for  length  of 
life  diree  ways.  First,  for  ^that  the  yoong  one  partakes 
■OR  of  the  sobstance  of  die  mother,  as  hath  been  said. 
Seopmdky^  that  it  comes  fordi  more  strong  and  able.  Third- 
ly, that  it  undergoes  the  predatory  force  of  the  air  later. 
Bnato,  it  shews  diat  natoie  intendeth  to  finish  her  periods 
bj  fasger  circles.  Now,  though  oxen  and  sheep,  which 
mt  borne  in  the  womb  about  six  months,  are  but  short 
ived,  dnt  happens  for  other  causes. 

5.  Feeders  upon  grass  and  mere  herbs  are  but  short  liv- 
es; and  cieatDies  fiseding  upon  flesh,  or  seeds,  or  fruits, 
kig  Irrcn,  as  some  birds  are.  As  for  harts,  which  are 
kig  Ihredy  they  take  the  one  half  of  their  meat,  as  men  nse 

'toaf,  £rom  above  their  heads.     And  the  goose,  besides 
pm,  iadedi  something  in  the  water  and  stubble  to  feed 


6.  We  suppose,  that  a  good  clothing  of  the  body  maketh 
to  loog  life ;  for  it  fenoedi  and  armedi  against  the  in- 
of  die  air,  which  do  wonderfully  assail  and 
deoj  die  body ;  which  benefit  birds  especially  have;    Now 
Aft  sheqi,  which  have  so  good  fleeces,  should  be  so  short 
tni^  dnt  is  to  be  imputed  to  diseases,  whereof  diat  crea- 
is  fiill,  and  to  ^e  bare  eating  of  grass. 
The  seat  of  the  spirits,  without  doubt,  is  principally  the 
I  which,  though  it  be  usually  understood  of  the  ani- 
only,  yet  this  is  all  in  all.     Again,  it  is  not  to 
k  donbted,  but  the  spirits  do  most  of  all  waste  and  prey 
die  body ;  so  that  when  they  are  either  in  greater 
r,  or  in  greater  inflammation  and  acrimony,  there  the 
fife  is  mndL  shortened.    And  therefore  we  conceive  a  great 
cane  of  kxig  life  in  birds  to  be  the  smallness  of  their  heads 
s  i^tf'p"*^"  to  their  bodies ;  for  even  men  which  have 
WTf  great  heads,  we  suppose  to  be  the  shorter  livers. 
S.  We  are  of  o^nion,  that  carriage  is,  of  all  odier  mo- 
Ae  aaost  hdpful  to  long  life,  which  we  also  noted 

before. 


/ 
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Now  klienf  are  carried,  water-fowls  upon  ^ 
\vaii>;  :ill  birds  in  their  flyingy  bus  vith  a 
.. ,  oui   at    iheir  limbs  ;   and  fishes,  of  the  len| 
^.K^    lie  ^^c  have  no  certaintj. 

;.  t  *K>»tf  creatures  which  are  long  bcioce  iher  cc 
.*^4»  ^Tuvtion  (not  speaking  of  growih  of  stanin 
>a»  Ml  other  Steps  to  maturity,  as  man  puu  fonh  fi 
«,c%!>,  iKXt  the  signs  of  puberty » then  his  beard,  and  : 
v%:ii\t>  Art:  long  lived.  For  it  shews  that  namre  na 
Ki  pcriisis  by  larger  circles. 

|k».   Milder  creatures  are  not  long  lived,  as  the  she 
Ji^vc;  for  choler  is  a«  the  whetstone  and  iptsr  to 
uuKtions  in  the  body. 

11.  Creatures  whose  fiesh  is  more  doskisb,  arc 
lived  than  those  thai  have  white  fiesh ;  for  it  sheve: 
i4ic  juice  of  the  body  is  more  drm,  and  less  ap:  :q 

\Z*  In  every  camipiible  body,  qiuiuity  makech 
(o  the  iXNiservation  of  the  whole  ;  for  a  great  fizc  is 
\\\  i|i:cuching ;  a  small  portion  of  water  is  sooner  \ 
lated  \  tlie  body  of  a  tree  wiihereth  noc  so  tasr  as  a 
.lul  ihere£MV«  generally,  (I  speak  it  of  species,  no: 
i!i\iduaU\  creatures  that  are  large  in  body  are  loogcj 
I  hail  tlK>Ke  that  are  saaallp  unlcsi  there  be  some  other 
\4W*K  \^  hinder  it. 


Akmml^tim^  w  Xmrisimimt :  md  th4  HVr  ef 
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fluis  SIC  Doaiished  with  the  earth  and  water ;  living  crea^ 
ttcs  wixh  plants;  man  with  living  creatuies :  thete  are  al« 
ID  cotun  creatuzes  feeding  upon  flesh  ;  and  man  himself 
tika  plants  into  a  part  of  his  nourishment :  but  man,  and 
OBMaies  feeding  upon  flesh,  are  scarcely  nourished  with 
]faois  alooc.     Perhaps,  fruits,  or  grains,  baked,  or  boiled^ 
tr,  wixh  long  use,  nourish  them  \  but  leaves  of  plants,  or 
win  not  do  it;  as  the  Order  of  the  Foliatanes  shewed 
■y  ci^ciience> 
<2.  Over  great  affinity  or  considistantiality  of  the  noor- 
to  the  thing  nourished,  proveth  not  well ;  for  crea« 
fjnrding  upon  herbs  touch  no  flesh  ;  and  of  creature! 
iecding  upon  flesh,  few  of  them  eat  their  own  kind.     As 
Sbt  men  which  are  cannibals,  they  feed  not  ordinarily  upon 
fleshy  but  reserve  it  as  a  dainty,  either  to  serve  their 
upon  their  enemies,  or  to  satisfy  their  appetite  at 
■■e  times.     So  the  ground  is  bes(  sown  with  seed  grow- 
■{  elsewbere ;  and  men  do  not  use  to  graft  or  inoculate 
the  same  stock. 
1.  By  how  nmch  the  more  the  nourishment  is  better 
and  approacheth  nearer  in  likeness  to  the  thing 
by  so  much  the  more  are  plants  more  fruitful^ 
fiving  creatures  in  better  liking  and  plight.     For  il 
dip,  or  cion,  is  not  so  well  nourished  if  it  be  prick- 
d  iito  the  ground,  as  if  it  be  grafted  into  a  stock  agreeing 
viA  it  in  nature,  and  where  it  finds  the  nourishment  al- 
wAj  £gested  and  prepared ;  neither,  as  is  repcMted,  will 
of  an  onion,  or  some  such  like,  sown  in  the  bare 
fadng  forth  so  large  a  firuit,  as  if  it  be  put  into  an- 
oouMi,  which  is  a  new  kind  of  grafting,  into  the 
w  under  ground*    Again,  it  hath  been  found  out  late- 
J^ydnt  a  slip  of  a  wild  tree,  as  of  an  elm,  oak,  ash,  or 
fike,  grafted  into  a  stock  of  the  same  kind,  will  bring 
hvger  Iccvcs  dian  thosathat  grow  without  grafting  : 

You  IV.  I  alio, 
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also,  men  are  not  nourished  so  well  with  nw  flesh,  as  with 
that  which  hath  passed  the  firc^ 

4.  Living  creatures  aie  nourished  \ty  the  mouth  ;  pbnU 
by  the  root ;  young  ones  in  the  womb,  by  the  navel ;  birds, 
for  a  while,  are  nourished  with  the  yolk  in  the  egg,  wheie* 
of  some  is  found  in  their  crops  after  they  are  hatched. 

5.  All  nouiishmcnt  moveth  from  the  center  to  the  at- 
cumference,  or  from  the  inward  to  the  outward ;  yet  it  ti 
to  be  noted,  that  in  trees  and  plants  the  nourishment  pacctb 
rather  by  the  bark  and  outwwd  parts,  than  by  the  pith  and 
inward  parts ;  for  if  the  bark  be  peeled  oiT,  though  but  for 
a  small  breadth  round,  they  live  no  more  :  and  the  blood 
in  the  veins  of  living  creatures  doth  no  less  nourish  the  fleih 
beneath  it,  than  the  flesh  at>ove  it. 

0.  In  all  alimentation  or  nourishment  there  is  a  two-fold 
action,  extrusion  and  attraction  j  whereof  the  former  pw 
cceds  from  the  inward  .function,  the  latter  from  the  oifti 
ward. 

1.  VcgetaHes  assimibte  their  noniishihent  &nply,  wiA- 
out  exceming  i  for  gums,  and  tears  of  trees,  are  rather  »• 
nberances,  than  excrements ;  and  knots,  or  knobs,  are  jo- 
thing  but  diseases.  But  the  substance  of  living  creatures  is 
qiore  perceptible  of  the  like ;  and  therefore  it  is  conjoined 
^ith  a  kind  ^  diadaia,  whereby  it  rejectcth  the  bad,  sod 
miiailateth  the  good. 

.  t.  It  ia  a  iHange  thing  of  the  stalks  of  fruits,  that  sit 
(  tiOiirtiilinient  which  produceth  sometimes  such  gnsi 
t,  should  be  forced  to  pass  through  so  narrow  necks; 
(  die  fruit  is  never  joined  to  the  stock  without  mat 

•  It  it.  to  be  noted,  that  the  seeds  o(  living  creatnrcs 
'  be  bnttftil  but  when  they  are  new  shed ;  hut  thi 


•[■  wHl  be  fruitful  a  long  time  after  diey  sn 

or  cictu  of  trees  will  not  gniw 
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^  thejr  be  grafted  green ;  neither  will  the  roots  keep 
g  fresh^  unless  they  be  covered  with  earth. 
10.  In  Hving  deatared  there  are  degrees  of  nourishment, 
odbig  to  ihcir  age ;  in  ihe  womb,  the  jonng  one  is 
ridied  with  the  mother^s  blood ;  when  it  it  new  bom^ 
h  milk ;  afterward,  with  meats  and  drinks ;  and  in  old 
^  the  most  nourishing  and  savourj  meats  please  best. 
IL  Abi^e  all,  it  maketh  to  the  present  inqtnsitbn,  to 
ine  £ligta!(fy  and  attentively,  whether  a  man  tiiajr  not 
em  mkxAiuAeait  from  without,  at  least,  Some  dther 
f  beridis  the  mouth  ?  We  know>  that  baths  of  milk  are 
din  tootle  hectic  fSsvers,  and  when  the  body  is  brought 
MM  low ;  and  physicians  do  prescribe  nourishing  clys* 
s.  This  matter  should  be  well  studied  ;  for  if  nourish- 
9M  natf  be  made  either  from  without,  or  some  other  way 
n  by  the  stomach,  then  the  weakness  of  concoction^ 
&h  is  incident  to  old  men,  might  be  recompensed  by 
Qe  bdps,  and  eoncoetion  restored  to  them  intire. 


Lef^b  and  Sbartness  rf  Life  in  Man: 

The  History. 

•  BEFORE  the  Flood,  as  the  sacred  Scriptures  relate/ 
w  Kred  dttiny  hundred  years  ;  yet  none  of  the  fathers 
*nned  to  ar  Ml  thousand.  Neither  was  this  length  of 
6  peodiar  only  to  grace,  or  the  holy  line ;  for  there  alte 
*fctoed  of  the  fathers  until  the  flood,  eleven  generations  ;; 
<  of  the  sons  of  Adam,  by  Gain,  only  eight  generations  j 
» IS  the  posterity  of  Caih  may  seem  the  longer  lived.  Birt 

*  tength  of  Ufc,  immediately  after  the  Flood,  was  re- 

I  2  duced 
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duced  to  1  moiety,  but  in  the  post-nati ;  for  Noaili,  triki 
was  bom  before,  equalled  the  age  of  his  anoestars;  ni 
Sem  saw  the  sixth  hundred  year  of  his  life.  Afierwud, 
three  generations  being  run  from  the  Floods  the  life  of  mm 
was  brought  down  to  a  fourth  psut  of  the  primitive  age; 
that  was,  to  about  two  hundred  years. 

2.  Abraham  lived  an  hundred  seventy  and  five  ywif 
a  man  of  an  high  courage,  and  prosperous  in  all  tfaingit 
Isaac  came  to  an  hundred  and  eighty  yeari  of  age;  •' 
chaste  man,  and  enjoying  more  quietness  than  his  £idia*«, 
But  Jacob,  after  many  crosses,  and  a  numerous  pnge^Jtr 
lasted  to  the  hundred  forty  seventh  year  of  his  lifej  a  pi^ 
tient,  gentle,  and  wise  man.  Ishmael,  a  military  fltt%i 
lived  an  hundred  thirty  and  seven  years.  Sarah,  mbtmi 
years*  only,  amongst  women,  are  recorded,  died  in  the  bn». 
dred  twenty  seventh  year  of  her  age  ^  a  beautiful  and  nii|>. 
nanimous  woman ;  a  singular  good  mother  and  wife;  nit, 
yet  no  less  famous  for  her  liberty,  than  obsequiousness  Ho- 
wards her  husband*  Joseph,  also,  a  prudent  and  fdSsk' 
man,  passing  his  youth  in  affiction,  afterwards  advanced  H 
the  height  of  honour  and  prosperity,  lived  an  hundred  nl 
ten  years.  But  his  brother  Levi,  elder  than  himself,  attaia* 
ed  to  an  hundred  thirty  seven  years ;  a  man  impatient  rf 
contumely,  and  revengeful.  Near  unto  the  same  age  lU 
tained  the  son  of  Levi ;  also,  his  grand-child,  the  father  of 
Aaron  and  Moses. 

I 

3.  Moses  lived  an  hundred  and  twenty  years;  a  stoit 
man,  and  yet  the  meekest  upon  the  earth,  and  of  a  vaj 
slow  tongue.  Howsoever,  Moses,  in  his  psalm,  proooflii 
ceth,  that  the  life  of  man  is  but  seventy  years ;  and  if  a 
man  have  strength,  then  eighty  ;  which  term  of  man*s  Gil 
standeth  firm,  in  many  particulars,  even  at  this  day.  AtK 
ron,  who  was  three  years  the  elder,  died  the  same  ycfl 
with  his  brother ;  a  man  of  a  readier  speech,  of  a  fnaM 
facila  disposition,  and  less  constant.     But  Phincas^  gtand- 
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cUld  of  AaiQo,  (perhaps  oat  of  extraordinarj  grace),  maj 
be  ccBected  to  have  lived  three  hundred  jears ;  if  so  he 
&e  wir  of  the  IsraeEtes  against  the  trihe  of  Benjamin,  in 
irUdi  expedition  Phineas  was  consulted  with,  were  per- 
finoed  in  the  same  order  of  time  in  which  the  history  hath 
rmked  it ;  he  was  a  man  of  a  most  eminent  zeal.  Joshua, 
a  maitial  man,  and  an  excellent  leader,  and  evermore  vic- 
IDOOBS,  lived  to  the  hundred  and  tenth  year  of  his  life. 
CiM>  was  his  contemporary,  and  seemeth  to  have  heen  of 
9  great  years.  Ehud,  the  judge,  seems  to  have  heen  no 
Aan  an  hundred  years  old ;  in  regard  that,  after  the 
over  the  Moahites,  the  Holy  Land  had  rest  under 
lis  goteniment  eighty  years ;  he  was  a  man  fierce  and  un- 
and  one  that,  in  a  sort,  neglected  his  life  for  the 
|«i  of  his  people. 
4.  lob  lived  after  the  restoration  of  his  happiness  an 
and  fOTty  years ;  being,  before  his  a£3ictions,  of 
age,  that  he  had  sons  at  man's  estate  ;  a  man  politic, 
Aqanst,  charitable,  and  the  example  of  patience.  Eli,  the 
lived  ninety-eight  years ;  a  corpulent  man,  calm  of 
and  indulgent  to  his  children.  But  Elizeus, 
Ae  fraphet,  may  seem  to  have  died  when  he  was  above 
KiBBdred  years  old;  for  he  is  found  to  have  lived  after 
Ae  Asmmpdon  of  fUias  sixty  years ;  and  at  the  time  of 
itt  SHmnption  he  was  of  those  years,  that  the  boys  mock- 
illdfli  by  the  name  of  Bald-head  ;  a  man  vehement,  and 
mcECy  and  of  an  austere  life,  and  a  contenmer  of  riches. 
Mm)  Isaiah^  the  prophet,  seemeth  to  have  been  an  hun- 
years  old ;  for  he  is  found  to  have  exercised  the  ftinc- 
ct  a  prophet  seventy  years  together,  the  years  both  of 
Kib^naing  to  prophecy,  and  of  his  deaths  being  uncer- 
i;  a  man  of  an  admirable  eloquence ;  an  evangelical 
fiiU  of  the  promises  of  God  of  the  New  Testa, 
as  a  boctk  with  tweet  wine. 
!       .  I  3  5.  Tobias 
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5.  Tobias,  ^e  elder,  lived  an  hundred  fifty-eight  ycap; 
the  jounger,  an  hundred  twenty-seven ,  merciful  men,  aad 
great  alms-givers.^  It  seems,  in  the  time  of  the  capttviiQry 
imanj  of  the  Jews  who  returned  out  of  Babylon  weit|0( 
great  years;  seeing  they  could  remember  both  teoifk||; 
there  being  no  less  than  seventy  years  betwixt  them,  aai 
wept  for  the  luilikeness  of  them.     Many  ages  iift^  that,  ft  ] 

the  time  of  our  Saviour,  lived  old  Simedn,  to  the'agtsti 

■ 

ninety  years ;  a  deyout  man,  and  full  both  of  hope  aii3«|»  j 
pectation.  Into  the  same  time,  also,  fell  Anna,  tihe  pffh 
phetess,  who  could  not  possibly  be  less  than  an  hnndnfl 
years  old ;  for  she  had  been  seven  years  a  wife,  abopt' 
eighty-four  years  a  widow,  beside^  the  years  of  her  vnfi'- 
hity,  and  the  time  that  she  lived  after  her  prc^hecy  of  9f 
Saviour.  She  was  an  holy  woman,  and  passed  her  days  ■ 
Hastings  and  prayers. 

6.  The  long  lives  of  men  mentioned  in  heathen  aadMai 
}i^ve  no  great  certainty  in  them,  both  for  the  intenx^xtllxe  m 
&bles,  whereunto  those  kind  of  relations  were  very  praos^ 
and  for  their  false  calculation  of  years.     Certainly,  of  AjB 
Egyptians,  we  find  nothing  of  moment,  in  those  works  dVt 
are  extant,  as  touching  long  life ;  for  their  kings  wbii^ 
reigned  longest,  did  not  exceed  fifty,  or  five  and  fi£^  79M| 
which  is  no  great  matter,  seeing  many  at  this  day  attua^ 
those  years.     But  the  Arcadian  kings  are  fabulously  nr 
ported  to  have  lived  very  long.     Surely,  that  coimtiy  w«p 
mountainous,  fuU  of  flocks  of  sheep,  axid  brought  fiaitfp 
most  wholesome  food.     Notwithstanding,  seeing  Pan 
their  god,  we  may  conceive,  that  all  things  aboiit 
were  Panic,  and  vain,  and  subject  to  fables. 

7.  Niuna,  king  of  the  Komans,  lived  to  eighty  years ;  f 
man  peaceable,  contemplative,  and  much  devoted  tot^ 
rion.  Marcus  Valerius  Corvinus  saw  an  hundred  yeuf 
complete ',  there  bebg,  betwixt  his  first  and  sixth  <^ooaA 

ship 
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^hVy  foctf-six  yean;  a  man  valonMis»  affable^  popular, 
mi  al^Hijrs  fiartwnalr, 

B.  Sokm  of  Athena,  the  lawgiver,  and  one  of  the  seven 
mm  VflH  lived  above  eighty  years ;  a  nuur  of  an  high 
BMngCf  but  popular^  and  aflfected  to  his  country:  also, 
mtmai,  given  to  pleasaresy  and  a  soft  kind  of  life.  £pi- 
Vmde^tbeCxetiui,  is  reported  to  have  lived  an  hundred  and 
ifa"#eif€li  yean :  the  matter  is  mixt  with  a  prodigious  re-^ 
iNmiqi»  Sir 4ifty*fleven  of  those  years  he  is  said  to  have  slept 
m  ^  caive.  Half  an  age  after,  Xenophanes,  the  Colo- 
|j|wni>Hf  lived  an  hundred  and  two  years,  or  rather  more ; 
irat  the  nge  of  tUrenty-five  years  he  left  his  countty,  se- 
iwtfy  atmu  complete  years  he  travelled,  and  after  that  re- 
teieii  but  bow  long  he  lived  after  his  return,  appears 
BOt:  n4Mn  no  less  wandering  in  mind^  than  in  body ;  for 
hb  aaaae  was  changed,  for  the  madness  of  his  opinions, 
XaH^hanea  to  Xenemanes : .  a  man,  no  doubt,  of  a 
enoel^  and  tint  minded  nothing  but  infinitum. 

0«  Anacxeon,  the  poet,  lived  eighty  years,  and  some- 
iihai  better ;  a  man  lascivious,  voluptuous,  and  given  to 
Uafc.  Findarua,  the  Theban,  lived  to  eighty  years;  a 
pM  of  an  bigb  fancy,  singular  in  his  conceits,  and  a  great 
itev  of  tbe  gods.  Sophocles,  the  Athenian,  attained  to 
fte  like  nge^  a  lofty  tragic  poet,  given  over  wholly  to 
vd&g,  and  neglectful  of  his  family. 

10.  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia,  lived  ninety-four  years  ^ 
a  man  of  a  dull  wi^  averse  to  the  dispatch  of  business,  dc- 
sinoa  of  glory,  but  rather  of  ease.  At  the  same  tihie  liv* 
<d  Agesila^  king  of  Sparta,  to  eighty-four  ycai's  of  age  ; 
%  moderate  prince,  as  being  a  philosopher  amongst  kings  3 
but,  notwitbstandingt  ambitious,  and  a  warrior,  and  no  less 
jlQiiit  in  war  than  In  business. 

11.  Gorgias,  the  Sicilian,  was  an  hundred  and  eight 

jcacs  old;  a  rhetorician,  and  a  great  boaster  of  his  facul- 

t|f ;  one  that  taught  youth  for  profit;  he  had  seen  many 

I  4  countries ; 
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countries ;  and  a  little  before  his  death  said^  that  he  hai  i 
doae  nothing  worthy  of  blame  since  he  was  an  old  nuuk  \ 
Protagoras^  of  Abdera^  saw  ninety  years  of  age ;  this  mn  '■ 
was  likewise  a  rhetorician,  but  professed  not  so  >much  to  i 
teach  the  liberal  arts,  as  the  art  of  governing  cotnmoo-  i 
wealths  and  states  :  notwithstanding,  he  was  a  great  wan*  * 
derer  ii^  the  world,  no  less  than  Gorgias.     Isocrates,  the 
Athenian,  lived  ninety-eight  years  ;  he  was  a  rlietorici«i 
also,  but  an  exceeding  modest  man  ^  one  that  shimned  die 
public  light,  and  opened  his  school  only  in  his  own  home. 
Dcinocritus,  of  Abdera,  reached  to  an  hundred  and  nioe 
years  ;  he  was  a  great  philosopher  ;  and,  if  ever  any  mn 
amongst  the  Grecians,  a  true  naturalist :  a  surveyor  of  ms- 
ny  coimtries,  but  much  more  of  nature ;  also,  a  diligent 
searcher  into  experiments,  and  (as  Aristotle  objected  a* 
gainst  him)  one  that  followed  similitudes  more  than  die 
laws  of  argun^ents.     Diogenes,  the  Sinopean,  lived  ninety 
years  :  a  msm  that  used  liberty  towards  others,  but  tyna- 
ny  over  himself ;  of  a  coarse  diet,  and  of  much  patience. 
2Leno,  of  Citium,  lacked  but  two  years  of  an  hundred;  t 
man  of  an  high  mind,  and  a  contemner  of  other  men^f 
opinions ;  also,  of  a  great  acuteness,  but  yet  not  trouble* 
some,  choosing  rather  to  take  men's  minds,  than  to  enfofve 
^em  i  the  like  whereof  afterward  was  in  Seneca.    FUlOy 
the  Athenian,  attained  to  eighty-one  years;  a  man  of 't 
great  courage,  but  yet  a  lover  of  ease ;  in  his  notions,  sab- 
limed'  and  full  of  fancy  ;  neat  and  delicate  in  his  life ;  ra- 
ther caln[i,  than  merry  ;  and  one  that  carried  a  kind  <^  ma- 
jesty in  his  countenance.     Theophrastus,  the  Etesian,  ar- 
rived at  eighty-five  years  of  age  ^  a  man  sweet  for  his  elo- 
quence ;  sweet  also  for  the  variety  of  his  matters ;  and  who 
selected  the  pleasant  things  of  philosophy,  and  let  the  bitter 
and  harsh  go.     Cameades,  of  Cyrene,  many  years  after, 
came  to  the  like  age  of  eighty-five  years ;  a  man  of  a  flneni 
eloquence,  and  one  who,  by  the  acceptable  and  pleasan 
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variety  of  his  knowledge,  delighted  both  himself  and  others. 
BmOrbiliiis,  who  lived  in  Cicero's  time,  no  philosopher 
oribetoriciaii,  but  a  grammarian,  attained  to  an  hundred 
TODCi  of  age ;  he  was  first  a  soldier,  then  a  schoolmaster ; 
mn  fay  nature  tart  both  in  his  tongue  and  pen,  and  severe 
toMids  his  scholars^ 

If,  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus  was  Augur  sixtj-three 
]Ntt%  which  shewed  him  to  be  above  eighty  years  of  age 
It  Us  death ;  though  it  be  true,  that,  in  the  Augurship, 
siUity  was  more  respected  than  age  ;  a  wise  man,  and  a 
greai^deliberator,  and  in  all  his  proceedings  moderate,  and 
Mt  without  amiability  severe.  Masinissa,  king  of  Numi- 
&tfived  ninety  years  ;  and  being  more  than  eighty-five, 
pi  t  Mm ;  a  daring  man,  and  trusting  upon  his  fortune ; 
ikoin  his  jcuth  had  tasted  of  the  inconstancy  of  fortune ; 
ht  in  his  succeeding  age  was  constantly  happy.  But 
Xttciis  Porcius  Cato  lived  above  ninety  years  of  age ;  a 
tta  of  gn  iron  body  and  mind  ;  he  had  a  bitter  tongue, 
aid  loved  fo  cherish  factions ;  he  was  given  to  husbandry, 
ttd  was  to  hintiself  and  his  family  a  physician. 

13.  Terentia,  Cicero*s  wife,  lived  an  hundred  and  three 
J^tn^f  a  woman  afflicted  with  many  crosses;  first,  with 
Rebanishment  of  her  husband  5  then,  with  the  difFerenco 
ktwizt  them ;  lastly,  with  his  last  fatal  misfortune ;  she 
WIS  also  oftentimes  vexed  with  the  gout.  Luceia  must 
needs  exceed  an  hundred  by  many  years,  fo&  it  is  said  that 
flbe  acted  an  whole  hundred  years  upon  the  stage  ;  at  first, 
perhaps,  representing  the  person  of  some  young  girl ;  at 
hst,  of  some  decrepid  old  woman.  But  Galeria  Copiola, 
I  ^yer,  also,  and  a  dancer,  was  brought  upon  the  stage  as 
»  fiovice  in  what  year  of  her  age  is  unknown,  but  ninetyu 
■ioc  years  after,  at  the  dedication  of  the  theatre  by  Pom- 
pey  the  Great,  she  was  shown  upon  the  stage  again^  not 
B^  for  an  actress^  but  for  a  wonder ;  neither  xwas  this  all, 

for 
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for  after  tbat^  in  the  solemnities  for  the  heaith  and  life  i 
Augustas^  she  was  shewn  upon  the  stage  the  third  lime. 

14.  There  was  another  actress^  socnewhat  iiiferior  j 
age^  but  mach  superior  in  digmtj,  who  lived  ^vell  aoi 
i^ii^ty  T^ars,  I  mean  Livia  Juli|t  Augusta^  wife  to  Ai^fH 
tus  Csesar,  and  mother  to  Tiberius.  For  if  Aogufftvals 
life  woe  A  p)ay»  as  himself  would  have  it^  when^  aa  9pQ 
his  death-bed,  he  charged  his  friends  they  should  give  Jw 
a  plaudit  after  he  was  dead^  certainly  this  ladj'waa  an  ts 
ceilcBt  actress,  who  could  carry  it  so  well  with  her  kiM 
band  by  a  dissdmbl^  obedience,  and  with  her  son  t| 
power  axid  authority ;  a  woman  affiible^  and  yet  of  •  ohn 
tronal  carriage ;  pragmatical,  and  upholding  her  ^f^vm 
But  Junia,  the  wife  of  Gains  Cassius^  and  sister  of  MaifM 
BrutttSf  was  also  ninety  years  old;  fer  ahe  fanrivod  Ai 
Philippic  battle  sixty-four  years ;  a  magaaoiibote  vtgn$i 
in  her  great  wealth  happy ;  in  the  calamity  of  her  hnihlftl 
and  near  kinsfolk,  and  in  a  long  widowhoodi  vobmyi 
notwithstanding,  much  honoured  of  all. 

15.  The  year  of  our  Lord  seventy-mx,  f alKi^  iaio  tkt 
time  of  Vespasian,  is  memorable ;  in  which  we  shall  hit 
as  it  were,  a  calendar  of  long  lived  men ;  for  that  j<otf 
there  was  a  taxing  (now  a  taxing  is  the  most  autheaticl] 
and  truest  informer  touching  the  ages  of  men)  ;  and  in  M 
part  of  Italy  which  lies  betwixt  the  Aj^nnine  nxNxatiifti 
and  the  river JPo,  there  were  found  an  hundred  and  SmU 
and  twenty  persons,  that  either  equalled  or  exceeded  tf 
hundred  years  of  age  ;  namely,  of  an  hundred  years  jntfi 
nfty-ibur  persons ;  of  an  hundred  and  ten,  fifty-seven  ptf« 
s>ons ;  of  an  hundred  and  five  and  twenty,  two  only  }  of  ft> 
hiuidred  and  thirty,  four  men ;  Of  an  hundred  and  five  vai 
tliirry,  or  seven  aiul  thirty,  four  more  ;  of  an  hundred  sad 
forty,  three  men.  Besides  these,  Parma,  in  particular,  sf- 
tbrded  five,  whereof  tluree  fulfilled  an  hundred  and  twea^ 
jears,  and  two  an  hundred  and  thirty:  Brussels  afforded 
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fM  «f  991  I|m#e4  aad  twent)r-£ve  years  old :  Pkcentia, 
ffiPCfKl  aa^w^64  thirty  $uid  one :  Favcnti?,  one  womsui 
ipl  om  jh|iajice4  tbir^  aad  two :  A  certaiq  town,  thea 
mlM  Vj^li!tjm>ii?m,  situate  in  thp  hilk  about  Placentia,  af- 
ithdUOf  Trh«reoif  ^ix  fiilfiUed  an  hundred  an  ten  y^ara  of 
a|e }  fi]|ir»  an  hwdred  and  twenty  :  Liastly 9  Rimin0|  one 
rfaajmodzed  and  6&J  yearsj  wbote  n^n^e  wga  Afarcua 
AfnuMm 

Tluit  our  catalogue  mi$^t  not  be  extended  too  much  iq 
^|ti^  i«e  have  thought  fit^  as  well  in  those  whom  we 
hm  rehaaraed,  as  in  (hose  whom  we  shall  rehearse,  to  of- 
fK  aooe  under  eighty  years  of  age.  Now  we  have  affixed 
ticvexj  one  a  true  and  short  character,  or  elogy ;  but  of 
Atttflct,  whereunto,  in  our  judgment,  length  of  life,  which 
■asolalittie  subject  to  the  manners  and  fortunes  of  meD, 
Msome  relation,  imd  that  hx  a  two-fold  respect;  either 
Alt  sndi  kind  joi  men  are  for  the  most  part  long  lived,  or 
itt  such  men  may  sometimes  be  of  long  life,  though  other- 
viae  not  well  disponed  for  it« 

10.  Among&t  the  Roman  a^d  Grecian  Emperors,  also 
Ae  French  and  Almain,  to  these  our  days,  whivh  make  up 
tile  comber  of  well  near  two  hundred  princes,  there  are 
only  Sour  found  that  lived  to  eighty  years  of  age ;  unto 
vbofli  we  may  add  the  two  first  Emperors,  Augustus  and 
^berins;  wliereof^  the  latter  fulfilled  the  seventy  and  eighth 
ytar ;  the  former,  the  seventy  and  sixth  year  of  his  age  ; 
•od  might  bothy  perhaps,  have  lived  to  fourscore,  if  Li  via 
lod  Caius  had  been  pleased.  Augustus,  as  was  said,  lived 
Kventy  and  six  years ;  a  man  of  a  moderate  disposition  ; 
ui  sccomplisliing  his  designs,  vehement,  but  otherwise  calm 
<Bd  serene ;  in  meat  and  drink,  sober ;  in  venery,  intempc- 
tte;  tlirough  all  his  life  time,  happy ;  and  who,  about  tlie 
Airtieth  year  of  his  life  had  a  great  and  dangerous  sickness, 
insomuch  that  thejrdespaired  of  life  in  him  y  whom  Anto- 
■ius  Musa,  the  physician,  when  other  physicians  had  ap- 

plie<^ 
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plied  hot  medicines^  as  most  agreeable  to  his  disease,  on  the 
contrary,  cured  with  cold  medicines;  which,  perchance, 
might  be  some  help  to  the  prolonging  of  his  life.    Tibe- 
rius lived  to  be  two  years  older ;  a  man  with  lean  chaps, 
as  Augustus  was  wont  to  say  ;  for  his  speech  stuck  within 
his  jaws,  but  was  weighty  ;  he  was  bloody,  a  drinker,  and 
one  that  took  lust  into  a  part  of  his  diet ;  notwithstanding! 
a  great  observer  of  his  health,  insomuch,  that  he  used  to 
say,  that  he  was  a  fool,  that  after  thirty  years  of  age  took 
advice  of  a  physician.     Gordian,  the  elder,  lived  e^htf 
years,  and  yet  died  a  violent  death,  when  he  was  scarce 
warm  in  his  empire ;  a  man  of  an  high  spirit,  and  renown- 
ed, learned,  and  a  poet,  and  constantly  happy  throughoot 
tlie  whole  course  of  his  life,  save  only  that  he  ended  his 
days  by  a  violent  death.     Valeriaa,  the  Emperor,  was  se- 
venty-six years  of  age  before  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  St* 
por^  king  of  Persia;  after  his  capdvity  he  lived  seven  yens 
in  reproaches,  and  then  died  a  violent  death  also;  a  manoC 
a  poor  mind,  and  not  valiant ;  notwithstancUng,  Kfted  npin 
his  own  and  the  opinion  of  men,  but  fdling  short  in  the 
peribnnance«     Anastasins,  simamed  Dicoms,  lived  eigfatf- 
cight  rears;  he  wis  of  a  settled  mind,  but  too  abject,  aai 
superstitious^  and  fearful.      Aniciiis  Justinbocs  lived  tn 
ei^ty-ihree  years ;   a  anaa  greedy  of  glorr,  performing 
nothin  j^  in  his  own  persosi,  bat  ia  the  valour  of  his  captaias 
Kappy  and  nmowned ;  uxorious,  and  not  his  ova  man,  bat 
5«i4Kerinj^  oihers  lo  kid  him.    HeSesa  of  Briaia,  moAer 
of  Constanuae  the  Great,  vras  fcnr  sccice  veais  old  ;  a  «t>- 
maa  that  ianuawjiidleii  act  in  aaaasrs  of  sxaae,  aeitfaer  ia 
Imv  WilwaiiV  «or  soa\  n^^  bci  ^c^^Aed  hoadf  wholly 
va  lai^KKNi  %   aaaipnoaaoas^   aiia  pcTpesaaity  iwi  niniy* 

wte  was  SBsaer  S3  Zoes,  wife  of 
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lode  deliglit  in  governing  i  fortunate  in  the  highest  degree^ 
and  tfarongh  her  good  fortunes  credulous. 

17.  We  will  proceed  now  from  these  secular  princes,  to 
die  princes  in  the  Chusch.    St.  John,  an  apostle  of  our  Sa- 
nooTi  and  the  beloved  disciple,  lived  ninety-three  years ; 
he  was  rightly  denoted  under  the  emblem  of  the  eagle,  for 
Us  pierciag  sight  into  the  divinity,  and  was  as  a  Seraph 
tmoDgst  the  apostles,  in^  respect  of  his  burning  love.     St. 
Zfike  the  evangelist  fulfilled  four  score  and  four  years ;  an 
doquent  man,  and  a  traveller ;  St.  Paul's  inseparable  com- 
psoion^  and  a  physician.     Simeon,  the  son  of  Cleophas, 
ctlled  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  and  Bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
lived  an  hundred  and  twenty  years,  though  be  was  cut 
Aact  by  martyrdom ;  a  stout  man,  and  constant,  and  full 
of  good  works.    Poly  carpus,  disciple  to  the  apostles,  and 
huhop  of 'Smyrna,  seefneth  to  have  extended  his  age4o  an 
Imndxed  years  and  more,  though  he  was  also  cut  off  by 
aartyrdom ;  a  man  of  an  high  mind,  of  an  heroical  pa- 
tiencey  and  unwearied  with  labours.     Dionysius  Areopa- 
gita,  contemporary  to  the  apostle  St.  Paul,  lived  ninety 
years;  he  was  called  the  bird  of  heaven,  for  his  high  flying 
divinity,  and  was  famous  as  well  for  his  holy  life,  as  for 
bis  meditations.    Aquila  and  Priscilla,  first  St.  Paul  the 
apostle's  hosts,  afterward  his  fellow  helpers,  lived  together 
in  an  happy  and  famous  wedlock,  at  least,  to  an  hundred 
years  of  age  a-piece ;  for  they  were  both  alive  under  Pope 
Xystus  the  First  j  a  noble  pair,  and  prone  to  all  kind  of 
charity ;  who,  amongst  other  their  comforts,  (which,  no 
doubt,  veere  great  unto  the  first  founders  of  the  Church), 
had  this  added,  to  enjoy  each  other  so  long  in  an  happy 
marriage.     St.  Paul,  the  hermit,  lived  an  hundred  and  thir-. 
teen  years :  now,  he  lived  in  a  cave  ;  his  diet  was  so  slender 
and  strict,  that  it  was  thought  almost  impossible  to  support 
human  nature  therewithal;  he  passed  his  years  only  in 
meditations  and  soliloquies ;  yet  he  was  not  illiterate  or  an 

ideot. 
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idcot,  but  learned.  St.  Anthonj,  the  first  fottiider  <tf  tfj^flkl, 
or,  as  some  will  -have  it,  the  restorcn:  ottljr^  tttaiiied  t6  ttt 
hundred  and  five  years  of  age  ;  a  mui  detottt  sttid  contetn- 
plative,  though  not  unfit  for  civil  affairs  ;  his  life  ^virafs  an^ 
stere  and  mortifying,  notivithstanding  he  lived  in  a  kind  df 
glorious  solitude,  and  exercised  a  conunand;  for  he  hsjdhii 
lAonks  under  him ;  and  besides,  many  Christiaiia  acM  phi- 
losophers came  to  visit  him,  as  a  living  image,  fihtmi  whiclr 
they  parted  tiot  without  some  adoration.  St.  Athanasitis 
exceeded  the  term  of  eiglrty  ytears ;  a  tomn  of  an  invitfciblff 
constancy,  commanding  fame,  and  not  yielding  to  fortune  j 
he  was  free  towards  the  great  ones  ;  with  the  people,  gra«. 
cious  and  accepitable ;  beaten  and  practised  to  opporitions; 
and  in  deflivering  himself  from  them  stout  and  t^e.  St. 
Hierome,  by  the  consent  of  most  writers,  exceeded  idnety 
years  of  age  ;  a  man  pow^ful  in  his  pen,  tod  of  a  maaif 
eloquence  ;  variou^  learned,  both  in  tiie  tongues  aud  sci- 
ences ;  also,  a  traveller,  and  that  lived  strictly  totvards  hb 
old  age  in  an  estate  private,  and  not  dignified,  he  bore  high 
spirits,  and  shined  fiur  out  of  obscurity. 

18.  The  Popes  of  Rome  are  in  numb^  to  thii  day,-  two 
huffilred,  forty  and  one :  of  ,so  great  a  number,  SSve  only 
have  attained  to  the  age  of  fotrr  score  years  or  upwind). 
But  in  many  of  the  first  Popes,  their  full  age  was  intsereepf^ 
cd  by  the  prerogative  and  crown  of  martyrdom.  John,  the 
twenty-^hird  Pope  of  Rome,  fulfilled  the  ninetietbf  year  of 
his  age  ;  a  man  of  an  unquiet  disposition,  and  One  t&at  st^ 
died  novelty ;  he  altered  many  things^  some  to  the  b^etter, 
others  only  to  the  new  ;  a  gresit  aceumulator  of  rie&es  std 
treasure.  Gregory,  csdled  the  twelfth,  created  in  schism, 
and  not  fiiUy  acknowledged  Pope,  died  at  ninety  years ;  of 
himi,  in  respect  (Sf  hid  short  papacy^  we  find  notiiing  tomaki^ 
a  judgment  upon.  Paul  the  third  lived  eighty  years  and! 
one;  a  tenqperate  man,  and  of  a  profound  wisdom ;  he  was 
letfuidf  an  astrologer,  and  one  that  tended'  hir  health*  cates. 

f  uUy ; 
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grey  hairs,  they  grow  coal  black  ;  Ihough  indeed  thi 
every  where  to  be  seen,  that  they  which  have  white 
whilst  they  are  hoys,  in  their  man's  estate  change  1 
hairs  into  a  darker  colour.  The  Seres,  another  peopl 
India,  with  their  wine  of  palms,  are  accounted  long  lii 
even  to  an  hundred  and  thirty  years.  Euphranor,  the  gr 
marian,  grew  old  in  his  school,  and  taught  scholars  ^ 
he  was  above  an  hundred  years  old.  The  elder  Ovid, 
ther  to  the  poet,  lived  ninety  years  ;  differing  much  i 
.the  disposition  of  his  son ;  for  he  contenmed  the  mi 
syid  dissuaded  his  son  from  poetry.  Asinius  PoUio,  i 
mate  with  Augustus,  exceeded  the  age  of  an  hundred  ye 
a  man  of  an  unreasonable  profiiseness,  eloquent,  a  love 
learning  ^  but  vehement,  proud,  cruel,  and  one  that  n 
his  private  ends  the  center  of  his  thoughts.  There  wa 
opinion,  that  Seneca  was  an  extreme  old  man,  no  less  i 
an  hundred  and  fourteen  years  of  age ;  which  could 
possibly  be ;  it  being,  as  improbable  that  a  decrepid 
man  should  be  set  over  Nero's  youth,  as,  on  the  conti 
it  was  true,  that  he  ws^s  able  to  manage  with  great  dex 
ty  the  affairs  of  state  ;  besides,  a  little  before,  in  the  n 
oF  Claudius's  reign,  he  was  banished  Rome  for  adult 
conmutted  with  some  noble  ladies,  which  was  a  crim 
ways  compatible  with  so  extreme  old  age.  loanne 
Temporibus,  amongst  all  the  men  of  our  latter  ages,  01 
a  common  fame  and  vulgar  opinion,  was  reputed 
lived,  even  to  a  miracle,  or  rather,  even  to  a  fable  j  hij 
hath  been  coimtt: J  above  three  hundred  years ;  he  wa 
nation  a  Frenchman,  and  followed  the  wars  under  Ch 
the  Great.  Gartias  Aretine,  great-grandfather  to  Petn 
arrived  at  the  age  of  an  hundred  and  four  years ;  he 
ever  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  good  health;  besides,  a 
last,  he  felt  rather  a  decay  of  his  strength,  than  any  i 
ness  or  malady,  which  is  the  true  resolution  by  old 
Amongst  the  Venetians  there  have  been  found  not  a 
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ioBg  Imn^  ind  those  of  the  more  eminent  sort ;  Francis^ 
CSS  Dooatns,  Doke ;  Thomas  Contarenus,  Procurator  of 
St.  Mazk ;  Franclscus  MolinuSy  Procurator  also  of  Su 
M&L,  and  <ythers  ;  hut  most  memorable  is  that  of  Coma-< 
JV  the  Venetian^  who,  being  in  his  youth  of  a  sickl j  bo« 
ij^  began  first  to  eat  and  drink  by  measure,  to  a  certain 
vc^k;  dierebj  to  recover  his  health  ;  this  cure  turned  by 
mx  hao  a  diet ;  diat  diet  to  an  extraordinary  long  life,  even 
<f  IB  bundled  years  and  better,  without  any  decay  in  his 
waaeSf  and  with  a  constant  enjoying  of  his  health.  In  our 
age^  William  Postell,  a  Frenchman,  lived  to  an  hundred 
mi.  wdl  nigh  twenty  years ;  the  top  of  his  beard  on  the 
ippr  fip  bong  black,  and  not  gray  at  all ;  a  man  craxed 
kliikaiii,  and  of  a  fancy  not  altogether  sound;  a  great 
mathematician^  and  somewhat  stained  with  he<^ 


20.  I  snppose  there  is  scarce  a  village  with  us  in  £ng<f 

if  it  be  any  whit  populous,  but  it  affords  some  man 

m  wooian  of  fourscore  years  of  a^ ;  nay,  a  few  years 

!re  was,  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  a  may-game, 

iraonisp^ance,  consisting  of  eight  men,  whose  ages,  com^ 

ftai  together,  made  up  eight  hundred  years ;  insomuch^ 

tm  what  some  of  them  wanted  of  an  hundred,  others  ex^ 

Uried  as  much. 

tL  In  the  Hospital  of  Bethlem,  corruptly  called  Bed<« 

ia  the  suburbs  of  London,  there  are  found,  from  time 

many  mad  persons  that  live  to  a  great  age. 

22.  The  ages  of  nymphs,  fawns,  and  satyrs,  whom  they 

to  be  indeed  mortal,  but  yet  exceedingly  long  lived, 

fiAi^  which  ancient  superstition,  and  the  late  credulity 

rf  nme,  have  admitted),  we  account  but  for  fables  and 

jtaas  ;  especially,  being  that  which  hath  neither  consent 

^A  philosophy,  nor  widi  divinity.     And  as  touching  the 

of  long  life  in  n^an,  by  individuals,  or  next  unto  in- 

K  s  ^ividual:^ 
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divmuals,  thus  mucl^  :  now  we  will  pass  on  to  obscrvatioti: 
hy  certain  heads. 

23.  The  running  on  of  ages,  and  succession  of  general 
tions,  seem  to  have  no  whit  abated  froxh  the  length  of  lift; 
for  we  see^  that  from  the  time  of  Moses,  unto  these'  €V 
dajs^  the  term  of  man's  life  hath  stood  about  foursooie 
jears  of  age ;  neither  hath  it  declined,  as  a  man  wodft 
have  thought,  by  little  and  littk.  No  doubt,  there  Mr 
times  in  every  country,  wherein  men  are  longer  or  shcfter 
lived.  Longer,  for  the  most  part,  wh^i  the  times  are  tak 
barous,  and  men  fare  less  deliciously,  and  are  more  giwa 
to  bodily  exercises ;  shorter,  when  the  times  are  mose  diSif 
and .  men  abandon  themselves  to  luxury  and  ease.  Brit 
these  things  pas3  on  by  their  turns,  the  succession  of  gOM- 
rations  alters  it  not.  The  same,  no  doubt,  is  in  other  Ir^ 
ing  creatures  ;  for  neither  oxen,  nor  horses,  nor  sheep, a^ 
any  the  like,  are  abridged  of  their  wonted  ages  at  thisdi^* 
And  therefore  the  great  abridger  of  age  was  the  Eloolf 
and  perhaps  some  such  notable  accidents,  as  particokr  w* 
undations,  long  droughts,  earthquakes,  or  the  like,  may  M 
the  same  again.  And  the  like  reason  is  in  the  dimcnsiQi; 
and  statm'e  of  bodies ;  for  neither  are  they  lessened  by  sa0*i 
cession  of  generations;  howsoever,  Virgil,  followiiig  M 
vulgar  opinion,  divined,  that  after  ages  would  brmg  fbftl^ 
lesser  bodies  than  the  then  present ;  whereupon,  speakkd 
of  ploughing  up  the  Emathian  and  Emonensian  fields,  m 
saith,  ^'  Grandiaque  elFossis  mirabimr  ossa  sepuldiriiin 
That  after  ages  shall  admire  the  great  bones  digged  np  ^ 
ancient  sepulchres.  For  whereas  it  is  manifest,  diat  dun 
were  heretofore  men  of  gigantic  statures,  such  as,  for  ocM 
tain,  have  been  found  in  Sicilj,  and  elsewhere,  in 
sepulchres  and  caves,  yet  within  these  last  three  th< 
years,  a  time  whereof  we  have  sure  memory,  those 
places  have  produced  none  such ;  although  this  thing 
bath  certain  turns  and  changes,  by  the  civilizing  of  a  tf^ 
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dtm  the  fanner.     And  this  is  the  rather  to  be 
are  whoUj  carried  away  wiih  an  opi- 
dbere  is  a  cnntimial  decay  bj  succession  of  ages, 
of  Qan*s  life,  as  in  the  stature  and 
and  that  all  things  decline  and  change 


9I»  ht  cold  and  northern  countries,  men  live  longer, 
f^  tlua  in  hot ;  which  must  needs  be,  in  respect 
■  more  oompacC  and  dose,  and  the  juices  of  the 
dnsipable,  and  the  ^irits  th^nselves  less  eager 
and  in  better  disposition  to  repair,  and  the  air, 
liltie  heated  bj  the  sun*s  beams,  less  predatory. 
wmd/tr  the  Equinoctial  Line,  where  the  sun  passeth 
fipo^  and  causeth  a  double  summer  and  douUe  wiun- 
irbcie  the  days  and  nights  are  more  equal,  if  other 
coBmrrif^  diey  live  ako  very  long ;  as  in  Peru 


Iiliniiin  arc^  lor  the  most  part,  longer  lived  dian 
dwdl  in  continents  ;  fior  they  liv^  no:  so  long  in 
in  the  Orcades ;  nor  so  long  in  Atricx,  though 
pazallel,  as  in  Uie  Caaaries  and  Tercera^s ; 
ace  longer  lived  than  the  Chinese,  though 
are  mad  upon  long  life.  And  this  thing  is  no 
the  air  of  the  sea  doth  heat  and  cherish  in 
repons.  «d  cool  m  ho«er. 
siauttioeis  do  rather  a&rd  Icmg  liveis  than  low,  es- 
if  dKy  be  aol  tops  of  mountains,  but  rising 
to  their  geaeral  situations,  such  as  was  Arcadia 
and  that  part  of  ^Etolia  \%  here  we  related  them 
lii«d  99  loi^.  Now,  there  would  be  the  same  lea- 
aoDstains  themselves,  because  of  t!ie  purfness  and 
Qi  the  air,  but  that  they  are  corrupted  bv  ace*- 
aaaid|y,  by  tht  vapours  rising  thither  out  of  the  vol- 
tmomg  there.  And  therefoce,  in  snowy  moun* 
lka«  is  not  finnid  any  notable  long  life  i  net  in  the 

K  3  Alp?, 
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Alps,  not  in  the  Pjrenean  mountains,  not  in  the  AppA> 
nine ;  yety  in  the  tops  of  the  mountains  running  along  tc 
wards  ^^thiopia,  and  the  Abyssines ;  where,  hy  reason  < 
the  sands  beneath,  little  ot  no  vapour  riseth  to  the  moan 
tains,  they  live  long,  even  kt  this  very  day,  attaining  mtoj 
times  to  an  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

27.  Marches  and  fens  are  propitious  to  the  natives,  and 
malignant  to  strangers,  as  touching  the  lengthening  tod 
shortening  of  their  lives  ;  and,  that  which  may  seem  more 
marvellous,  salt  marshes,  where  the  sea  ebbs  and  flows,  tre 
less  wholesome  than  those  of  fresh  water* 

28.  The  countries  which  have  been  observed  to  prodoct 
long  livers  are  these  ;  Arcadia,  ^tolia,  India  on  this  tide 
the  Ganges,  Brasil,  Taprobane,  Britain,  Ireland,  with  Ae 
Islands  of  the  Orcades  and  Hebrides  ;  for  as  to  ^thiopn, 
which  by  one  of  the  ancients  is  reported  to  bring  forth  Itnf 
livers,  it  is  but  a  toy. 

2Q.  It  is  a  secret— the  healthfulness  of  air,  especially  in  anj 
perfection,  is  better  found  by  experiment,  than  by  discourse 
or  conjecture.  You  may  make  a  trial  by  a  lock  of  wool 
exposed  for  a  few  days  in  the  open  air,  if  the  weight  be 
not  much  increased  :  another,  by  a  piece  of  flesh  exposd 
likewise,  if  it  corrupt  not  over  soon :  another,  by  a  wca^ 
ther-glass,  if  the  water  interchange  not  too  suddenly.  0 
these,  and  the  like,  inquire  further; 

30.  Not  only  the  goodness  of  pureness  of  the  air,  but  al 
so  the  equality  of  the  ^ir,  is  material  to  long  life.  Intef 
mixture  of  hills  and  dales  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  but  su^ 
pected  for  long  life.  A  plain,  moderately  dry,  but  yet  n< 
over  barren  or  sandy,  nor  altogether  without  trees  an 
shade,  is  very  convenient  for  length  of  life. 

31.  Inequality  of  air,  as  was  even  now  said,  in  the  pla< 
of  our  dwelling,  is  naught ;  but  change  of  air  by  travr 
ling,  after  one  be  used  unto  it,  is  good ;  and  therefore  gre- 
travellers  have  been  long  lived.     Also,  those  that  hs^ 
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lived  perpetaally  in  a  little  cottage,  in  the  same  place,  have 
ieea  Jong  livers ;  for  air  accu^omed  consumeth  less ;  but 
or  changed  nourisheth  and  repaireth  more. 

32.   As  the  continuation  and  number  of  successions, 
which  we  said  before,  makes  nothing  to  the  length  or 
xhoctness  of  life ;  so  the  immediate  condition  of  the  parents, 
«s  wdl.the  father  as  the  mother,  without  doubt,  availeth 
fflocb.     fior  some  are  begotten  of  old  men,  some  of  joung 
fflco,  some  of  meat>f  middle  age  ;  again,  some  are  begot- 
imof  &thers  healthful  and  well  disposed,  others  of  dis- 
"Cased  and  languishing ;  again,  some  of  fathers  inunediate- 
Ij  after  repletion,  or  when  they  are  drunk ;  others,  after 
dccfuig,  or  in  the  morning :  again,  some  after  a  long  in- 
4ainttt<m  of  Venus ;  others,  upon  the  act  repeated :  agait^ 
some  in  the  fervency  of  the  father's  love,  as  it  is  commonly 
in  (nstaids  i  others,  after  the  cooling  of  it,  as  in  long  mar- 
tied  couples.     The  same  things  may  be  considered  on  the 
part  of  the  mother  ;  unto  which  must  be  added,  the  condi.. 
lion  of  the  mother  whilst  she  is  with  child  ;  as  touching 
ha  health ;  as  touching  her  diet ;  the  time  of  her  bearing 
in  the  womb,  to  the  tenth  month,  or  earlier.    To  reduce 
4ese  things  to  a  rule,  how  far  they  may  concern  long  life, 
is  hard ;  and  so  much  the  harder,  for '  that  those  things 
a  man  would  conceive  to  be  the  best,  will  fall  out  to  the 
contrary  ;  for  that  alacrity  in  (fee  generation  which  begets 
Jflsty  and  lively  children,  will  be  less  profitable  to  long  life, 
*  hecanse  of  the  acrimony  and  inflaming  of  the  spirits.     We 
aid  before^  that  to  partake  more  of  the  mother's  blood  con- 
dnceth  to  long  Ufeu     Also,  we  suppose  all  things  in  mode- 
radon  to  bd  best ;  rather  conjugal  love,  than  meretricious  ; 
the  hour  for  generation  to  be  the  morning  ;  a  state  of  body 
^t  too  lusty  or  full,  and  such  like.     It  ought  also  to  be 
>^  observed,  that  a  strong  constitution  in  the  parents  is 
»thcr  good  for  them  than  for  the  child,  especially  in  the 
mther.    And  therefore  Plato  thought,  ignorantly  enough, 

K4  *  thai: 
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that  the  virtue  of  generations  halted,  because  die  frosM 
used  not  th^  same  exercises,  both  of  mind  and  bodj,  wi 
the  men.  The  contrary  £3  rather  true ;  for  the  difeen 
of  virtue  betwixf  the  male  and  the  female  is  most  proitabl 
for  tbe  child ;  and  the  thinner  woipen  jield  move  towavd 
the  nourishment  of  the  child,  which  also  holds  in  nuisa 
Neither  did  the  Spartan  women,  which  married  not  befii 
twentjT-two,  or,  as  some  say,  twenty-five,  and  thcitfioc 
were  called  man-like  women,  bring  forth  a  more  geziefoi 
or  long  lived  progeny,  than  the  Roman,  or  Athdoian,  a 
Theban  women  did,  which  were  ripe  for  marriage  at  twdv 
or  fourteen  years.  And  if  there  were  ^y  thing  emiaa 
in  the  Spartans,  that  was  rather  to  be  imputed  ta  the  psrct 
mony  of  their  diet,  than  to  the  late  marriages  of  their  ivo 
men.  3ut  this  we  are  taught  by  experience,  that  that » 
some  races  which  are  long  lived  for  a  few  descents;  sotb 
long  life  is  like  some  diseases,  a  thing  hereditary,  vidui 
certain  bounds. 

33*  Fair  in  face,  or  skin,  or  hair,  are  shorter  liven 
black,  or  red,  or  freckled,  longer.  Also,  too  firesh  a  00 
^our  in  youth  doth  less  promise  long  life  than  paleness.  ^ 
hard  skin  is  a  sign  of  long  life,  rather  than  a  soft ;  bat  w 
understand  not  this  of  a  rugged  skin,  such  as  they  call 
goose  skin,  which  is,  as  it  were,  spongy,  but  of  that  whic 
is  hard  ^nd  close.  A  forehead  with  deep  furrows  an 
wrinkles  is  a  better  sign  than  a  smooth  and  plain  foreheai 

34.  The  hairs  of  the  head  hard  and  like  bristles  do  b< 
token  longer  life  than  those  that  are  soft  and  delicat 
Curled  hairs  betoken  the  same  thing,  if  they  be  hard  wit! 
al ;  but  the  contrary,  if  they  be  soft  and  shining.  Tl 
like,  if  the  ciurling  be  rather  thick  than  in  large  bunches. 

35*  Early,  or  late,  baldness  is  an  indi&rent  thing;  sc 
ing  many  which  have  been  bald  betimes  have  lived  Ion 
Also,  early  grey  hairs,  howsoever  they  may  seem  foreni 
pers  of  old  age  approaching,  are  no  sure  signs ;  for  mw 
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that  haye  grown  gray  betimes,  hiive  lived  to  great  years. 
(fay,  hasty  gray  kairs,  without  baldness,  is  a  token  of  long 
life;  cantrarilyi  if  they  be  accompanied  with  baldness* 

30.  Hairiness  of  the  upper  parts  is  a  sign  of  short  life ; 
lad  itkey  that  have  ei^traordinaxy  much  hair  on  their  breasts^ 
life  not  long ;  but  hairiness  of  the  lower  parts,  as  of  the 
tlughs  and  legs,  is  a  sign  of  long  life. 

$7.  Tallness  of  stature,  if  it  be  not  immoderate,  with  a 
Mvegncnt  making,  and  not  too  slender,  especially  if  the 
wij  be  active  withal,  is  a  sign  of  long  life.  Also,  on  the 
aotiiry,  men  of  low  stature  live  long,  if  they  be  not  too 
ctffp  and  tdnring. 

1^  la  the  prpportion  of  the  body,  they  which  are  short 

0  Ae  waists,  witH  long  legs,  are  longer  lived  than  they 
whidi  are  long  to  the  waists,  and  have  short  legs ;  also, 
hey  which  are  large  in  the  nether  parts,  and  strait  in  the 
ipper,  the  Daaking  of  their  body  rising,  as  it  were,  into  a 
haip  figure^  are  longer  Uved  than  they  thatf  have  broad 
ilu)ii}ders,  and  are  slender  downwards. 

39.  Leanness,  where  the  affections  are  settled,  calm,  and 
peaceabfe ;  also,  a  more  fiat  habit  of  body, 'joined  with  cho- 
icr,  and  a  disposition  stirring  and  peremptory,  signify  long 
life.  But  corpulency  in  youth  foreshews  short  life ;  in  age, 
it  is  a  thing  more  indiSerent. 

40.  To  be  long  and  slow  in  growing  is  a  sign  of  long 
life:  if  to  a  greater  stature,  the  greater  sign ;  if  to  a  lesser 
Mitnre^  yet  a  sign  though  ;  contrarily,  to  grow  quickly  to 

1  great  stature  is  an  evil  sign;  if  to  a  small  stature,  the  less 
e^. 

41.  Firm  flesh,  a  raw-boned  body,  and  veins  lying  high- 
0"  than  the  fiesh,  betoken  long  life ;  the  contrary  to  these, 
short  life, 

42.  A  head  somewhat  lesser  than  to  the  proportion  of 
ftc  body  ;  a  moderate  neck,  not  long,  nor  slender,  nor  fat, 
Qor too  shorty  wide  nostrils,  whatsoever  the  form  of  the 

4f        "   .  nose 
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nose  be ;  a  large  mouth  ;  an  ear  gristlj,  not  fleshy  ;  t 
strong  and  contiguous,  not  small  or  thin  set,  fore-token 
life ;  and  much  more^  if  some  new  teeth  put  forth  in 
elder  years. 

43.  A  broad  breast,  yet  not  bearing  out,  but  rather  b 
ing  inwards ;  shoulders  somewhat  crooked,  and  (as 
call  such  persons)  round-backed ;  a  fiat  belly ;  a  hand  h 
and  with  few  lines  in  the  palm ;  a  short  and  round  f 
thighs  not  fleshy ;  and  calves  of  the  leg  not  hanging  c 
but  neat ;  are  signs  of  long  life. 

44.  Eyes  somewhat  large,  and  the  circle  of  them  incl 
to  greenness ;  senses  not  too  quick ;  the  pulse  in  y 
slower,  towards  old  age  Quicker;  facility  of  holding 
breath,  and  l<Miger  than  usual ;  the  body  in  youth  incl 
to  be  bound,  in  the  decline  of  years  more  laxative  ;  an 
so  signs  of  long  life. 

45.  Concerning  the  times  of  nativity,  as  they  refer  to 
life,  nothing  hath  been  observed  worthy  the  setting  d( 
save  only  astrological  observations,  which  we  rejected  ii 
topics.    A  birth  at  the  eighth  month  is  not  only  not 
lived,  but  not  likely  to  live.     Also^  winter  births  are 
counted  the  longer  lived. 

46.  A  Pythagorical  or  monastical  diet,  accordin 
strict  rules,  and  always  exactly  equal,  as  that  of  Con 
was,  seemeth  to  be  v^*y  -eflfectual  for  long  life.  Yel 
the  contrary,  amongst  those  that  live  freely,  and  aftei 
common  sort,  such  as  have  good  stomachs,  and  feed  j 
plentifully,  are  often  the  longest  lived.  The  middle 
whicli  we  account  the  temperate,  is  commended,  and 
duccth  to  good  health,  but  not  to  long  life ;  for  the  s 
diet  begets  few  spirits,  and  daU,  and  so  wasteth  the  I 
less  i  and  the  liberal  diet  yieldeth  more  ample  nourishn 
and  so  repaireth  more ;  but  the  middle  diet  doth  neith« 
both  J  for  where  the  exti*emes  are  hurtful,  there  the  i 
ii  bcstj    but  where  the  extremes  are  helpful,  there 
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is  Qodung  worth.  Now,  to  that  spare  diet  there  ars 
nfnsite,  watching,  lest  the  spirits,  being  few,  should  be 
cppresssd  with  much  sleep ;  little  exercise,  lest  thej  should 
exhale  i  abstineoce  from  veaerj*,  lest  the j  shoiil4  be  ex« 
koBled.  Bat  to  the  liberal  diet,  on  the  other  side,  are  re* 
ipuifie,  much  sleep,  frequent  exercises,  and  a  fKraywiahle 
veofvcaerT.  Baths  and  anoistings,  such  as  were  an- 
oathr  in  use,  did  rather  tend  to  deliciousness,  than  to  pro* 
ki^iif  of  life.  But  of  all  these  things  we  shall  speak 
Bocc  ezaotlj,  when  we  come  to  the  inquisition  according 
U  inimtions.  Meanwhile,  that  of  Celsus,  who  was  not  on« 
If  akamed  physician,  but  a  wise  man,  is  not  to  be  o- 
■iOBd;  who  adviseth  interchanging  and  alternation  of  the 
&C,  bttt  still  with  an  inclination  to  the  more  benign ;  as, 
Aat  a  man  should  sometimes  accustom  himself  to  watch- 
iag,  sometimes  to  sleep,  but  to  sleep  oftenest :  again,  that 
ke  sboold  sometimes  give  himself  to  fasting,  sometimes  to 
fasdi^ ;  bm  to  feasting  ofienest :  that  he  should  some- 
in  ore  himself  to  great  labours  of  the  mind,  some- 
to  relaxations  of  the  same  ;  but  to  relu^  ill :>ns  often* 
tsL  Certainlj,  this  is  without  all  question,  that  diet  well 
crjeied  bears  the  greatest  part  in  the  prolongation  of  life  ; 
iddier  did  I  cr\'er  meet  an  extreme  long  lived  man,  but, 
bdbg  asked  of  his  course,  he  observed  something  pecu- 
Hsr ;  some  one  thing,  some  another.  I  remember  an  old 
Baa,  above  an  hundred  years  of  age,  who  was  produced  as 
t  witness  touching  an  ancient  prescription,  when  he  had 
inkbed  his  testimony,  the  judge  familiarly  asked  him  how 
he  came  to  live  so  long  ;  he  answered,  beside  expectation, 
and  not  without  the  laughter  of  the  hearers,  *^  By  eating 
lekn  I  was  himgry,  and  drinking  before  I  was  dry."  But 
of  these  things  "wc  shall  speak  hereafter. 

47.  A  life  led  in  religion,  and  in  holy  exercises,  seem- 

cth  to  conduce  to  long  life.     There  are  in  this  kind  of  life 

Aese  things,  leisure^  admiration  and  contemplation  of  hea- 

1  venlj 
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venly  things^  jojs  not  sensual,  noble  1^ 
fears,  sweet  sorrows  -,  lastly,  continual  n-  -. 
servances,  penances,  expiations,  all  wlii« 
ful  to  the  prolongation  of  life.     Unto  ^  • 
that  austere  diet,  which  hardeneth  the 
and  humbleth  the  spirits,  no  marvel,  . 
length  of  life  do  follow ;  such  as  was 
mit^  Simeon  Stilita,  the  Columnar  an 
other  hermits  and  anchorites. 

48.  Next  unto  this,  is  the  life  led^ 
as  was  that  of  philosophers,  rhet. 

ft 

This  life  is  led  also  in  leisure,  and  '   ' 

seeing  they  are  severed  from  the  c 

not,  but  rather  delight  through  tb 

nency.     They  live  also  at  their 

time  in  such  things  as  like  them 

in  the  company  of  young  men 

chcarful.     But  in  philosophies 

twixt  the  sects,  as  touching  lo 

phics  which  have  in  them  a  to 

conversant  in  high  contemplal 

thagorical  and  Platonic  ;  also 

perambulation  of  the  world, 

natural  things,  and  had  reac 

mous  thoughts,  as  of  infioif 

virtues,  and  such  like^  wer 

life  ;  such  were  those  of  P 

nes,  the  astrologians,  uid  : 

profound  speculation  in 

both  sides,  out  of  commc 

without  any  sharp  inqui 

were  those  of  Cameadc  oA«*  J* 

rhetoricians  and  gramm 

conversant  in  perplekii 

peremptorily,  and  wh. 
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aves 


^^^  -*c:>!^  «^  lemons^ 

**^^^  vcct  oranges. 

Liear^nuuns 


?^    -         ' 


Cff .  t 


nphor 

se  things  whicb  may  be 

Iters  and  chemical  oils^ 

re  under  the  planet  Mars, 

ve  force,  as  also  all  hot  and 

d ;  and  a  consideration  to  be 

:naj  be  made  of  the  former 

c  disdlled  waters,  nor,  ^gsun. 

It  of  wine,  but  such  as  may  be 

ly,  and  sending  fonh  a  benign 

|uestion  touching  the  frequent 

it  conduceth  to  long  life  or  no ; 

pinion  that  it  doth,  if  it  be  turned 

lings  be  well  disposed ;  for  it  let- 

the  body,  and  bringeth  in  new. 

7.  We 
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This  we  will  do,  not  heaping  them  promiscuoosly  toget 
as  the  manner  is,  but  selecting  the  best. 

1.  Gold  is  given  in  three  forms;  either  in  that  wl 
they  call  aurum  potabile,  or  in  wine  wherein  gold  1 
been  quenched,  or  in  gold  in  the  substance,  such  as 
leaf  goldy  and  the  filings  of  gold.  As  for  aurum  potal 
it  is  used  to  be  given  in  desperate  or  dangerous  disea 
and  that  not  without  good  success*  But  we  suppose, 
the  spirits  of  the  salt  bj  which  the  gold  is  dissolved,  do 
ther  minister  that  virtue  which  is  found  in  it,  than  the  ( 
itself;  though  this  secret  be  wholly  suppressed.  Now 
the  body  of  gold  could  be  opened  without  these  cornx 
waters,  or  by  these  corrosive  waters,  so  the  venemous  q 
lity  were  wanting,  well  washed,  we  conceive  it  would 
no  unprofitable  medicine.' 

'2.  Pearls  are  taken  either  in  a  fine  powder,  or  in  a  < 
tain  mass  or  dissolution  by  the  juice  of  sour  and  new 
mons  ;  and  they  are  given  sometimes  in  aromatical  coni 
tions,  sometimes  in  liquor.  'The  pearl,  no  doubt,  I 
some  affinity  with  the  shell  in  which  it  groweth,  and  c 
be  of  the  same  quality  with  the  shells  of  cray-fishes. 

3.  Amongst  the  transparent  precious  stones  two  only 
accounted  cordial,  the  emerald  and  the  hyacinth,  which 
given  under  the  same  forms  that  the  pearls  are ;  save,  oi 
that  the  dissolutions  of  them,  as  far  as  we  know,  are  no 
use.  But  we  suspect  these  glassy  jewels,  lest  they  she 
be    utting. 

Of  these  which  we  have  mentioned,  how  far,  and 
what  manner  they  are  helpful,  shall  be  spoken  hercaftc 

4.  Bezoar  slonc  is  of  approved  virtue  for  refrebhi ng 
spirits  aud  procuring  a  gentle  sweat.  As  for  unico 
honi,  it  halh  lost  the  credit  with  us,  yet  so  as  it  may  k 
rank  with  hart's  horn,  and  the  bone  in  the  heait  of  a  li 
and  ivory,  and  such  like. 

^.  Amber. 
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5.  AmbergTis.is  one  of  the  best  to  appease  and  comfort 
the  s{»ritB.  Hereafter  follow  the  natnes  only  of  the  simple 
cordialsi  seeing  their  virtues  are  sufficiently  known. 


HOT. 

Saffiron 

Fqlium  IndUm 

Lignum  aloes 

Citron-peel,  or  rind 

Bahn 

BasQ 

Qove  gilly-flowcrs 

Orange-flowers 

Rosemary 

Mmt 

Betony 

Carduus  benedictus 


COLD. 

Nitre 

Roses 

Violets 

Strawberry'-leaves 

Strawberries 

Juice  of  sweet  lemons. 

Juice  of  sweet  oranges. 

Juice  of  pear-mains 

Borrage 

Bugloss 

Burnet 

Sanders 

Camphor 


Seeing  our  speech  now  is  of  those  things  which  may  be 
tnnsferred  into  diet,  all  hot  waters  and  chemical  oils, 
vhichy  as  a  certain  trifler  saith,  are  under  the  planet  Mars, 
3Bd  have  a  furious  and  destructive  force,  as  also  all  hot  and 
I  Itttmg  spices,  are  to  be  rejected ;  and  a  consideration  to  be 
kd,  how  waters  and  liquors  may  be  made  of  the  former 
simples ;  not  those  phlegmatic  distilled  waters,  nor,  again, 
l^se  burning  waters  of  spirit  of  wine,  but  such  as  may  be 
nore  temperate,  and  yet  lively,  and  sending  forth  a  benign 
npour. 

6.    We  make   some   question  touching  the  frequent 

ktting  of  blood,  whether  it  conduceth  to  long  life  or  no ; 

^  we  are  rather  in  the  opinion  that  it  doth,  if  it  be  turned 

^0  an  habit,  and  other  things  be  well  disposed ;  for  it  let- 

,  ^th  out  the  old  juice  of  the  body,  and  bringeth  in  new. 

7.  We 
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7.  We  suppose^  also,*  Aat  some  emacia^^  <iiiir»yA|  wdl 
citred,  do  pix>fit  to  long  life ;  for  &ey  jield  new  juicet  ikt 
old  being  constmed ;  and^  as  he  saith,  ^  To  recover  a  fldu 
ness,  is  to  renew  jouth  ;  therefore,  it  were  good  to  nudsB 
some  artificial  diseases,  which  is  done  by  strict  and  emtci- 
ating  diets  ^  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 


"  m 

The  Intentions^ 

HAVING  finished  the  inquisition  according  to  the  sob- 

jects ;  as,  namelj,  of  inanimate  bodies,  vegetables,  fiving 

creatures,  man ;  we  will  now  come  nearer  to  the  matteii  .j 

and  order  our  inquisition  by  certain  intentions ;  such  asatt 

true  and  proper,  as  we  are  wholly  persuaded,  and  whidb 

are  the  very  paths  to  mortal  life.     For  in  this  part,  noduiq; 

that  is  of  worth  hath  hitherto  been  inquired  ;  but  the  coo-' 

teihplations  of  men  have  been  but  simple,  and  iion-pn£« 

ci^nts.     For  when  we  hear  men,  on  the  one  side,  speak  of 

comforting  natural  heat,  and  the  radical  moisture,  and  of 

meats  which  breed  good  blood,  such  as  may  neither  he 

burnt  nor  phlegmatic ;  and  of  the  cheering  and  recreatiag 

of  the  spirits ;  we  suppose  them  to  be  no  bad  men  f^bick 

speak  these  things  ;  but  none  of  these  worketh  effectitaH^ 

towards  the  end.     But  when,  on  the  other  side,  we  hear  w^ 

veral  discourses  touching  medicines  made  of  gold,  became 

gold  is  not  subject  to  corruption ;  and  touching  precioBf 

stones,  to  refresh  the  spirits  by  their  hidden  properties  and   i 

lustre ;  and  that,  if  they  could  be  taken  and  retained  in  vet-    ^ 

sels,   the   balsams  and  quintessences  of  living  creaturet    ^ 

would  make  men  conceive  a  proud  hope  of  immortalitf  r   ^ 

and  that  the  flesh  of  serpents  and  harts,  by  d  certain  cdi*'  J\ 

statp 
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KB(,  are  powerful  to  the  renovation  of  life  ;  because  the 
ooe  casteth  his  skin,  the  other  his  horns  ;  thej  should  also 
Ivre  added,  the  lesh  of  eagles,  because  the  eagle  changeth 
hs  KD :  and  that  a  certain  man,  when  he  had  found  an 
drtment  bidden  under  the  ground,  and  had  anointed  him- 
ftif  therewith  from  head  to  foot,  excepting  only  the  soles 
cf  his  Sectf  did,  bj  this  anointing,  live  three  hundred 
rars,  without  any  disease,  save  only  some  tumours  in  the 
sles  of  his  feet :  And  of  Artefius,  who,  when  he  found  his 
ipint  leady  to  depart,  drew  into  his  body  the  spirit  of  a 
cntaia  young  man,  and  thereby  made  him  breathless ;  but 
baself  liTed  many  years  by  another  man^s  spirit :  And  of 
(moate  hours,  according  to  the  figures  of  Heaven,  in 
*Udi  medicines  are  to  be  gathered  and  compounded  for 
Ae  proloogation  of  life :  and  of  the  seals  of  planets,  by 
*kick  Tirmes  may  be  drawn  and  fetched  down  from  hea- 
to  pn>long  life ;  and  sach  like  fabulous  and  supersti- 
Taities,  we  wonder  exceedingly  that  men  should  so 
dote,  as  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  deluded  with  these 
lap.  Asd  again,  we  do  pity  mankind,  that  they  should 
hne  ihc  haid  fortune  to  be  besieged  with  such  frivolous 
iUmseless  apprehensions.  But  our  intentions  do  both 
kome  to  die  matter,  and  are  &r  from  vain  and  credu-» 
Wi  iflMgimtiofis :  being  also  such  as  we  conceive  poste- 
Vtfwnf  add  much  to  the  matters  which  satisfy  those  in- 
tOBdoBf  ;  bat  to  the  intentions  themselves  but  a  little.  Not- 
Wbteidiiig,  there  are  a  few  things,  and  those  of  very 
pnf  Bomenty  of  which  we  would  have  men  to  be  fore- 


we  are  of  that  opinion,  that  we  esteem  tlie  offices 

tf  Efe  to  be  more  worthy  than  life  itself.     Therefore,  if 

be  any  thing  of  that  kind,  that  may  indeed  exactly 

our  intentions,  yet  so  that  the  offices  and  duties  of 

Efebe  thereby  hindered,  whatsoever  it  be  of  this  kind,  we 

ccject  it.     Perhsps  we  may  make  some  light  mention  of 

Vol .  IV.  L  snch 
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such  things,  but  we  insist  not  upon  them.  For  we  mhf 
no  serious  nor  diligent  discourse^  either  of  leading  the  lib 
in  caves,  where  the  sun-beams,  and  several  changes  of  4c 
air  pierce  not,  like  Epimenides's  cave,  or  of  perpetal 
baths,  made  of  liquors  prepared,  or  of  shirts  and  sear-dodm 
so  applied,  that  the  bodj  should  be  always  aa  it  were  iaa 
box,  or  of  thick  paintings  of  the  body,  after  the  manner  d 
some  barbarous  nations ;  or  of  an  exact  ordering  of  oor  liii 
and  diet,  which  aimeth  only  at  this,  and  mindeth  nodii^ 
else,  but  that  a  man  live,  as  was  that  of  Herodicoa  uooaft 
the  antients,  and  of  Comarus  the  Venetian  in  oor  days^  lifi 
with  greater  moderation ;  or  of  any  such  prodigy, 
n^ss,  or  inconvenience ;  but  we  propound  such 
and  precepts  by  wliich  the  offices  of  life  may  neidier 
deserted,  nor  receive  any  great  interruptions  or 
tions. 

Secondly,  on  the  other  side,  we  denounce  unto 
they  would  give  over  trifling,  and  not  imagine  that  so 
a  work,  as  the  stopping  and  turning  back  the 
course  of  nature,  can  be  brought  to  pass  by  some 
draught,  or  the  taking  of  some  precious  drug ;  but  that 
would  be  assured,  that  it  must  needs  be  that  this  is  a 
of  labour,  and  consisteth  of  many  remedies,  and  a  fit 
nexion  of  them  amongst  themselves ;  for  no  man  can  be 
stupid,  as  to  imagine  that  what  was  never  yet  done,  c 
done  but  by  such  ways  as  were  never  yet  attempted. 

Thirdly,  we  ingenuously  profess,  that  some  of 
things  which  we  shall  propound,  have  not  been  tried  bfi 
by  way  of  experiment,  for  our  course  of  life  doth  not 
mit  that,  but  arc  derived,  as  we  suppose,  upon  good 
out  of  our  principles  and  grounds,  of  which,  some  we 
down,  others  w^  reserve  in  our  mind,  and  are,  as  it 
cut  and  digged  out  of  the  rock  and  mine  of  nature 
Nevertheless,  we  have  been  careful,  and  that  with  all 
vidence  and  circumspection,  (seeing  the  scripture  laiA 

dN 
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bodj  of  man,  <  That  it  is  more  worth  than  ttdment),  to 
such  remedies  as  ma j  at  least  be  safe,  if  perad* 
dMjbenot  firuitfiil. 
FmtMj,  we  would  have  men  righdj  to  observe  and 
MUipusliy  thai  those  thii^  which  are  good  fix  an  health- 
He,  are  not  always  good  for  a  long  life*     For  there  are 
things  which  fio  forthcr  the  alacrity  of  the  ^irit^  and 
strength  and  vigour  of  the  functions,  which^  notwidi* 
do  cut  off  firom  the  sum  of  life.     And  there  are 
dungs  which  are  profitable  to  {volongation  of  life^ 
aie  not  without  some  peril  of  health,  unless  this 
be  salved  b  j  fit  remedies  $  of  which^  notwithstand^ 
as  occasion  shall  be  offered,  we  will  not  omit  to  give 
cautions  and  monitions. 
Lady,  we  have  thought  good  to  propound  sundry  re« 
Sy  according  to  the  several  intentions ;  but  the  choice 
lemedies,  and  the  order  of  them,  to  leave  to  di^ 
For  to  set  down  exactly  which  of  them  agreeth 
vidi  which  constitution  of  body ;  which,  with  the  se- 
courses  of  life ;  which,  with  each  man's  particular 
;  and  how  they  are  to  be  taken,  one  after  another;  and 
the  whole  practice  of  these  things  is  to  be  administer* 
shI  governed  ;  would  both  be  too  long,  neither  is  it  fit 
»be  pohlisbed* 

la  die  toincs,  we  propounded  three  intentions:    The 

of  consumption ;  The  pcrfefcting  of  reparadon ; 

The  renewing  of  oldness.     But  seeing  those  things 

shall  be  said  are  nothing  less  than  words,  we  wi]^ 

those  diree  intentions  to  ten  operations. 

1»  The  first  is,  the  operation  upon  the  spirits,  that  they 

their  vigour. 
Im  The  second  cyeradon  is  upon  the  exdnsion  of  air. 
9L  The  third  operation  is  upon  the  blood  and  the  sangui* 


§k  The  fiModi  operation  is  upoa  the  juicea  of  the  body. 
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^'    5.  The  fifth  operation  is  upon  the  bowels,  for  their  es 
tnision  of  aliment. 

6.  The  sixth  operation  is  upon  the  outwtfM  partS|  fa 
their  attraction  of  aliment. 

7.  The  seventh  operation  is  upon  the  aliment  itad^  bn 
the  insinuation  thereof. 

8.  The  eighth  operati<Hi  is  upon  the  last  act  of  assimOa 
tion. 

9.  The  ninth  operation  is  upon  the  inteneratkm  of  tk 
parts  afto  they  begin  to  be  dried. 

10.  The  tenth  operation  is  upon  the  purging  awaj  o 
old  juice,  and  supplying  of  new  juice. 

Of  these  operations,  the  four  first  belong  to  the  first  ii 
tention ;  the  four  next,  to  the  second  intention ;  and  lb 
the  two  last,  to  the  third  intention. 

But  because  this  part  touching  the  intentions  doth  lead  I 
practice,  under  the  name  of  history,  wfc  will  not  only  com 
prise  experiments  and  observations,  but  also  counaelsiiv 
mediesy  explications  of  causes,  assumptions,  and  wbatM! 
ever  hath  reference  hereunto. 


Tic  Operation  upon  the  Spirits^  thai  they  may  r^moM  fA 

July  and  renew  tbtir  Vigour. 

The  History^ 

1.  THE  spirits  arc  the  master- workmen  of  all  effects  I 
the  body.  This  is  manifest  by  consent,  and  bj  mfinil 
instances. 

2.  If  any  man  could  procure  that  a  young  man's  ^ifi 
ttotild  be  conveyed  into  an  old  man*8  body,  it  is  not  mHb 
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tf,  bnt  this  grest  wheel  of  the  spirits  might  turn  about  the 
ieser  wheel  of  the  parts,  and  so  the  coarse  of  nature  bc- 
Rtrognde. 

J.  In  ererjr  consomption,  whether  it  be  by  fire  or  bj 
^  die  more  At  spirit  of  the  body,  or  the  heat,  pre jcth 
Wfoa  die  moistiire^  the  lesser  is  the  duration  of  that  thing. 
His  occurs  every  where,  and  is  maniiest. 

4.  The  spirits  are  to  be  pot  into  such  a  temperament  and 
degree  of  actiritj,  that  thej  should  not  (as  he  saith)  drink 
srgozzle  the  juices  of  die  body,  but  barely  sip  them. 

5»  There  are  two  kinds  of  flame,  the  one  brisk,  but 
tiBCye,  which  consumes  and  evaporates  light  bodies,  as  the 
kmt  of  straw  or  shavings,  without  much  affecting  the  hard- 
er; die  odier  strong  and  constant,  which  exerts  a  force  even 
ipn  hard  and  ob^inate  aubects,  as  that  of  large  wood,  and 
fttfike. 
f.  A  brisk  but  weak  flame  dries  bodies  up,  and  renders 
eSete  and  juipeless  ;  and  a  stronger  softens  and  dis- 
Mies  them* 

*;  Some  discutient  medicines  also  disupate  only  the 
ikixBier  parts  in  tumours,  and  therefore  indurate ;  whikt 
■bos  discuss  more  powerfully,  and  therefore  soften. 
I  8.  So  some  purging  and  detersive  substances  suddenly 
^  aery  off  die  more  fluid  parts;  whilst  others  draw  away 
as  are  more  obstinate  and  viscous. 
9*  The  spirits  should  be  possessed  of  such  a  heat,  as  fits 
rather  to  prey  upon  and  undermine  the  hard  and  stub- 
km  ports,  than  to  discharge  and  carry  off  such  as  are  fine 
prepared  ;  for  by  this  means  the  body  remains  fresh 


10.  The  spirits  should  be  so  prepared  and  wrought,  as 
dense  in  their  substance,  and  durable  in  heat, 
growing  sharp  ;  of  such  a  quantity  as  suffices  for 
of  Ufip,  without  redundancy ;  and  of  an  easy, 
V  and  not  snbsultory  motion. 
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11.  That  vapours  work  powerfully  upon  the  spiri; 
manifest,  bj  sleep,  by  drunkenness,  bymelanchol 
sionS)  by  Ixtiiicant  medicines,  by  odours  calling  the 
l)ack  again  in  swoonings  and  faintings. 

12.  T^e  spirits  are  condensed  four  ways ;  either  b 
ting  diem  to  flight ;  or  by  refrigerating  and  cooling 
or  by  stroaking  them ;  or  by  quieting  them.  An 
pf  their  condensation,  by  putting  them  to  flight. 

13'.  Whatsoever  putteth  to  flight  on  all  parts,  drive 
body  into  his  center,  and  so  condenseth. 

14.  To  the  condensation  of  the  spirits  by  flight,  tht 
powerful  and  effectual  is  opium ;  and  next,  opiates 
generally^  a}l  soporiferous  things. 

15.  The  fcnnce  of  opium  to  the  condensation  of  the 
19  exceeding  strong,  when  as  perhaps  three  grains 
of  will  in  a  short  time  so  coagulate  the  spirits,  thu 
return  no  niore^  but  are  ^tinguish^d,  and  )iepome  im 
able. 

16.  Opium^  and  the  like,  put  not  the  spirits  to  fiij 
their  coldness,  for  they  have  parts  manifestly  Hot ;  b 
the  contrary,  cool  by  their  putting  the  spirits  to  flighi 

17.  The  flight  of  the  spirits  by  opium,  and  opiate 
cines,  is  best  seen  by  applying  the  same  outwardly 
the  spirit3  straight  withdraw  tbemselvesy  and  will  ret 
more,  but  the  part  is  mortifien,  and  turns  to  a  gangn 

18.  Opiates,  in  grievous  pains,  as  in  the  stone, 
cutting  oflf  of  a  limb,  mitigate  pains  most  of  all  by  j 
the  spirits  to  flight. 

10.  Opiates  obtain  a  good  effect  from  a  bad  cans 
the  flight  of  the  spirits  is  evil ;  but  the  condensation  of 
through  their  flight,  is  good* 

20.  The  Grecians  attributed  much,  both  for  heal 
for  prolongation  of  life,  to  opiates;  but  the  Arabians, 
mor(  •  Insomuch  that  their  grand  medicines,  (whic 
called  the  pods  Hand^),  had  opi^  for  their  has 
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friadpd  iBgredicnt,  ocber  things  being  mixed,  to  abate  and 
coRcct  the  noauns  qualities  thereof;  such  were  treacle,  mi* 
duidale,  and  the  rest. 

2U  Whatsoever  is  given  with  good  success  in  the  curing 
rfpestilcattal  and  malignant  diseases,  to  stop  and  bridle  the 
^pintSy  lest  they  grow  turbulent  and  tumultuate,  maj,  very 
hffUjf  be  transferred  to  prolongation  of  life;  for  one 
thing  is  cSectnal  unto  both,  namely,  the  condensation  of 
it  spirits ;  DOW  there  is  nothing  better  for  that  than  o* 
opiatts^ 

22*  The  Turks  find  opium,  even  in  a  reasonable  good 
fnaatityy  harmless  and  comfortable;  insomuch  that  they 
take  it  before  their  battle,  to  excite  courage ;  but  to  us, 
unlen  it  be  in  a  very  small  quantity,  and  with  good  cor- 
xectivcSf  It  IS  moftaL 

23«  Ophun  and  opiates  are  manifestly  found  to  excite 
Vcnoa,  which  shews  them  to  have  force  to  corroborate  the 
splits* 

■  24.  Distilled  water  of  wild  poppies  is  given  with  good 
fuooess  in  surfeits,  agues,  and  divers  diseases ;  which,  no 
doubt,  is  a  temperate  kind  of  opiate  :  neither  let  any  man 
at  the  various  use  of  it,  for  that  is  familiar  to  opi- 
in  regard  that  the  spirits,  corroborated  and  condensed^ 
will  rise  up  against  any  disease. 

25«  The  Turks  use  a  kind  of  herb,  which  they  call  Ca. 
fbc,  which  they  dry  and  powder,  and  then  drink  it  in 
water;  which,  they  say,  doth  not  a  little  sharp, 
them  both  in  their  courage  and  in  their  wits ;  notwith* 
tfanding,  if  it  be  taken  in  a  large  quantity,  it  affects  and 
disturbs  the  mind  ;  whereby  it  is  pfianifest,  that  it  is  of  the 
same  nature  with  opiates. 

26.  There  is  a  root  much  renowned  in  all  the  eastern 
parts,  which  they  call  betel,  which  the  Indians,  and  othew, 
use  to  carry  in  their  mouths,  and  to  champ  it ;  and  by  that 
^lamping  they  ar^  wonderfully  enabled  both  to  endure  la- 

L  4  hour^ 
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bours  and  to  overcome  sicknesses,  and  to  the  act  of  canal 
copulation.  It  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  stupefactive,  becnso 
it  exceedingly  blacks  the  teeth. 

27.  Tobacco,  in  our  age,  is  inunoderatelj  grown  intooel 
and  it  affects  men  with  a  secret  kind  of  delight^  inaomiid^ 
that  thej  who  have  once  inured  themselves  to  it,  can  hmim 
ly  afterwards  leave  it;  and,  no  doubt,  it  hath  power  IB 
lighten  the  body  and  to  shake  of  wearuiess :  now  the  w 
tue  of  it  is  commonly  thought  to  be,  because  it  opens  Ae 
passages  and  voids  humours  ;  but  it  may  more  rightlj  bi 
referred  to  the  condensation  of  the  spirits  ;  &r  it  is  a  kill 
of  henbane,  and  manifestly  troubles  the  head,  as  opiaia 
do. 

28.  There  are  sometimes  humours  engendered  in  tki 
body,  which  are,  as  it  were,  opiates  themselves,  as  it  is  it 
some  kind  of  melancholies  ^  with  which^  if  a  man  be  it 
fected,  it  is  a  sign  of  very  long  life. 

29.  The  simple  opiates,  which  are  also  called  stupc&fi- 
tives,  are  these ;  opium  itself,  ^vhich  is  the  juice  of  pop> 
pies;  both  the  poppies,  as  well  in  the  herb,  as  in  the  seed; 
henbane  ;  mandrake  ;  hemlock ;  tobacco ;  night^shade. 

30.  The  compound  opiatos  are,  treacle,  mithiidate,  tri- 
fcra,  laudanum  paracelsi,  diacodium,  diascordium,  philoi- 
niimi,  pills  of  hound's-tongue. 

31.  From  this  whicli  hath  been  said,  certain  desigu^ 
rions,  or  counsels,  may  be  deduced,  for  the  prolongatioiflC 
life,  according  to  the  present  intention,  namely,  of  con- 
densing the  spirits  by  opiates.  » 

32.  Let  there  be,  therefore,  every  year,  from  adult  yen* 
of  youtli,  an  opiate  diet ;  let  it  be  taken  about  the  end  oi 
May  ;  because  the  spirits  in  Summer  are  more  loose  and 
attenuated,  and  there  is  less  danger  from  cold  humoors  • 
Jet  it  be  some  magistral  opiate,  weaker  than  those  that  tf* 
commonly  in  use,  botli  in  respect  of  a  smaller  quantity  o: 
opium,  and  of  a  more  sj^aring  mixture  of  extreme  ho 
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limigs:  let  it  be  takiok  m  the  momiiig  betwixt  sleeps. 
The  &ie  for  diat  tunc  mmid  be  more  simple  and  imrin^ 
dun  onfinanr,  wicboot  wtne,  or  spices,  or  raporoas  thin^: 
this  *p»**^™*^  to  be  lakca  oolr  each  ochrr  daj,  aad  to  be 
'"■t^iw  ^  for  m  foRnxght.  Thb  designatiofi,  in  our  jodg'- 
aent,  cones  home  to  the  iatennoc. 

33.  Opiates  also  may  be  taken,  not  onlr  hr  the  moodu 
bnt  also  b j  fiones ;  bm  the  fames  mnst  be  such  as  may 
Bit  move  die  expolsiTe  facnfar  too  soDnglT^  nor  force 
down  hnmoors  ;  hot  oclv  taken  in  a  weft,  maj  work  op- 
catbe  spirits  widiin  the  brain ;  and  therefore,  a  snfiumiga- 
tioa  of  tobacco,  lignnm  akxs,  roscmarr  leaves  dried,  and  a 
lilde  mjrrh^  snofled  np  in  the  morning  at  the  month  and 
iMtiik,  woold  be  very  gocd. 

34.  In  grand  opiates,  such  as  are  treide,  mithridate,  ' 
ud  the  rest^  it  woidd  not  be  amiss  especially  in  yonth,  to 
Hke  rtther  die  cii^tillcd  waters  of  them,  than  themselves  in 
Acir  bodies ;  for  the  vapour,  in  distilling,  dotb  rise ;  but 
the  heat  of  the  medicine  commoalT  senleth  :  now  distilled 
otters  are  good  in  those  virtues  which  are  conveyed  by 
vipoon  ;  in  odier  tbin^s«  but  weak. 

35.  There  are  medicine?  which  have  a  cenain  weak  and 
Udden  degree,  and  there i ere  safe,  ro  an  opiate  virtue : 
tbtte  send  fcnh  z  slow  ar.d  copims  \-apour^  bm  not  malig- 
Btiit,  as  opiate*?  do ;  there f<- re  they  pur  not  the  spirits  to 
fight ;  tiotwithstacdiii^,  they  conoTei^:e  rhcm,  :knd  some- 
what thicken  them. 

36.  Medicines  in  crder  to  opiates  ar<r.  prirsc: pally,  stif- 
fron;  next,  fclium  induni;  a^nbereris:  cor:ander-«eed  pre- 
pared; amoinutn.  a-d  ^rj^uia-n-oriiUir. ;  :  .tium-rhLjdium; 
wtTige-fio w er-w a :cr  :  ar d  n.u cb  n^ore,  the  in ixi i i o: .  of  the 
same  flowers,  nrw"  rathercd,  i".  c:l  of  ulmonds  ;  r.ii:ri-c:^s, 
pricked  full  cf  holes,  an.!  mac  erased  lu  rcft--v-?.ter. 

31.  As  opiates  are  lo  b^  *-tKer  vcy  spr.rin,']y.  and  at 
'^^ttain  times,  as  was  siid;  5o  i.:'j<^  "c-.'--.-.I.ir:L>  may  t? 
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Igken  familiarljy  and  in  our  daily  diet^  and  they  wiU- 1 
very  effectual  to  prolongation  of  life.  Certainly,  an  ajM 
thecary  of  Calecute,  by  the  use  of  amber,  is  said  to  htvi 
lived  an  hundred  and  sixty  years,  and  the  noblemen o 
Barbary,  through  the  use  thereof^  are  certified  to  be  vo] 
long  lived ;  whereas  the  mean  people  are  but  of  shoct  life 
and  our  ancestors,  who  were  longer  lived  then  we,  did  w 
saffiron  much  in  their  cakes,  broths,  and  the  like.  Aim 
touching  the  first  way,  of  condensing  the  spirits  by  opiatd 
and  the  subordinates  thereto,  thus  much. 

38.  Now  we  will  inquire  of  the  second  way,  of  condea 
sing  the  spirits  by  cold.  For  the  proper  work  of  cold  i 
condensation ;  and  it  is  done  without  any  maligni^  or  ad 
verse  quality ;  and  therefore  it  is  a  safer  operation  than  b] 
opiates ;  though  somewhat  less  powerful,  if  it  be  done  bj 
turns  only,  as  opiates  are :  but  then,  again,  because  it  flUQ 
be  used  familiarly,  and  in  our  daily  diet,  with  moderatkoi 
it  is  much  more  powerful  for  the  prolongation  of  life,  dm 
by  opiates. 

30.  The  refrigeration  of  the  spirits  is  effected  three 
ways ;  either  by  respiration,  or  by  vapours,  or  by  aliment* 
The  first  is  the  best,  but,  in  a  sort,  out  of  our  power ;  the 
second  is  potent,  but  yet  ready,  and  at  hand ;  the  third  ii 
weak,  and  somewhat  about. 

40.  Air  clear  and  pure,  and  which  hath  no  fogginesi  in 
it  before  it  be  received  into  the  lungs,  and  which  is  ki4 
exposed  to  the  sun-beams,  condenseth  the  spirits  best. 
Such  is  found  either  on  the  tops  of  dry  mountains,  or  ifi 
champaigns  open  to  the  winds,  and  yet  not  without  some 
shade. 

41.  As  for  the  refrigeration  and  condensation  of  the  spi" 
rits  by  vapours,  the  root  of  this  operation  we  place  in  nitrti 
as  a  creature  purposely  made  and  chosen  for  this  end ;  be* 
ing  thereuntO'  led  and  persuaded  by  these  arguments. 

^2.  Vm 
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42*  Nitot  is  a  kind  of  cool  spice ;  this  is  apparent  to  tbe 
itself;  for  it  bites  the  tongue  and  palate  with  cold,  as 
spces  do  with  heat ;  and  it  is  the  only  thing,  as  £u  as  we 
know,  that  hath  this  property. 

43«  Almost  all  cold  things,  which  are  cold  properly,  and 
not  by  accident,  as  opium  is,  are  poor  and  jejuna  of  spirit ; 
coBtiarily ,  things  foil  of  spirit  are  almoU  all  hot ;  only  ni- 
tie  is  fimnd  amongst  yegetables,  which  aboundeth  with  spi- 
Af  and  yet  is  cold.  As  for  camphor,  which  is  full  of  spi^ 
cty  and  yet  performetb  the  actions  of  cold,  it  cooletb  by  ac- 
odeat  only  i  as  namely,  £or  that  by  the  thinngss  thereof; 
vidioitt  acrimony,  it  belpeth  perspiratioii  in  ynfl^wtpia- 


4i.  In  congealing  and  fircezing  of  liquors,  which  is  lalr- 
If  grown  into  use,  by  laying  snow  and  ioe  on  the  outside 
rfAe  vessel,  nitre  is  also  added,  and,  no  doubt^  it  exciteth 
ad  fiirtifieth  the  congehuion*  It  is  true,  that  they  use  al- 
»  fat  dits  work,  ordinary  bay-sah,  which  doth  rather  give 
activity  to  the  coldnefs  of  the  snow,  than  cool  by  itself: 
bat,  as  I  have  heard,  in  the  hotter  regions,  where  snow 
Ub  not,  Ibe  oonge^ding  is  wrou^t  by  nitre  alone ;  bat  tlijs 
I  cannot  certainly  aflirm. 

^.  It  is  affirmed,  that  gunpowder,  which  iconsisteth  prin- 
ojaiOj  of  nitre,  being  taken  in  drinks  doth  conduce  to  v?« 
loar;  and  that  it  is  used  oftentimes  by  mariners  and  soU 
&n,  hefioce  tbry  begin  th^  battles,  as  the  Turks  do  o« 

« 

pBm. 

40.  Nitre  b  given  with  good  success  in  burning  agues 
and  prstilential  fevers,  to  miiigat^B  and  bridle  their  pemi* 
doos  beats. 

47.  It  is  loosi  mar.ifest,  that  nitre  in  gunpowder  doth 
aughtily  abhor  flaxne ;  ^rom  whence  is  caused  that  horrible 
cradL  and  puffing. 

40.  Nitre  is  foimd  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  spirit  of  the 

earth  ;  fixr  this  is  most  certain,  that  any  earth,  though  pure 

3  and 
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and  uninixt  with  nitrous  matter,  if  it  be  so  laid  np  and  cc 
vered  that  it  be  free  from  the  sun-beams,  and  putteth  fort 
no  vegetable,  will  gather  nitre,  even  in  good  abundance 
Bj  which  it  is  clear,  that  the  spirit  of  nitre  is  not  only  io 
ferior  to  the  spirit  of  living  creatures,  but  also  to  the  spin 
of  vegetables. 

49-  Cattle  which  drink  of  nitrous  water  do  manifestly 
grow  fat,  which  is  a  sign  of  the  cold  in  nitre. 

50.  The  manuring  of  the  soil  is  chiefly  by  nitrous  sub- 
stances ;  for  all  dung  is  nitrous  ;  and  this  is  a  sign  of  the 
spirit  in  niti*e. 

51.  From  hence  it  appears,  that  the  spirits  of  ndan  mar 
be  cooled  and  condensed  by  the  spirit  of  nitre,  and  be  mm 
more  crude  and  less  eager  ^  and  therefore,  as  strong  wines, 
and  spices,  and  the  like,  do  bum  the  spirits,  and  shorten 
life  ;  so,  on  the  contrary  side,  nitre  doth  compose  and  r^ 
press  them,  and  fiorthereth  to  long  lifeT 

52.  Nitre  may  be  used  in  meat,  mixed  with  our  salt,  Is 
the  tenth  p^rt  of  the  salt ;  in  broths,  taken  in  the  monungf 
from  three  grains  to  ten ;  also,  in  beer ;  but  howsoever  it 
be  used,  with  moderation,  it  is  of  prime  force  to  loog 
life. 

53.  As  opium  holds  the  pre-eminen(^  in  condensing  the 
spirits,  by  putting  them  to  flight,  and  hath  withal  his  sab< 
ordinates,  less  potent,  but  more  safe,  which  may  be  taker 
both  in  greater  quantity,  atid  in  more  frequent  use,  oi 
which  -we  have  formerly  spoken ;  so  also  nitre,  which  con- 
denseth  the  spirits  by  cold,  and  by  a  kind  of  frescour,  ai 
we  now-a-days  speak,  hath  also  his  subordinates. 

54.  Subordinates  to  nitre  r.re,  all  those  things  whici 
yield  an  odour  somewhat  earthy,  like  the  smell  of  earth 

'.  pnre  and  good,  newly  digged  or  turned  up^  of  this  sort,  th* 
chief  are,  borage,  bugloss,  langue  de  boeuf,  bumct,  straw 
berry-leaves  and  strawberries,  frambois  or  rasps,  raw  cu 

cumber 
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qifflbm,  raw  peannuns.  Tine -leaves  and  buds,  also  \46- 
lets. 

55.  The  next  in  order  are  those  which  have  a  certain 
freshness  of  smell,  but  somewhat  more  inclined  to  heat, 
jtt  not  altogether  void  of  that  virtue  of  refreshing  b j  cool- 
ness ;  such  as  are  balm,  green  citrons,  green  oranges,  rose- 
wiler  distilled,  roasted  wardens,  also  the  damask,  red,  and 
musk  rose. 

56.  This  is  Id  be  noted,  that  subordinates  to  nitre  do 
ommooly  confer  more  to  this  intention  raw,  than  having 
passed  the  fire ;  because  that  spirit  of  cooling  is  dissipated 
hf  die  fire ;  therefore  thej  are  best  taken  either  infused  in 
MM  liqoor,  or  raw. 

57.,  As  th^  condensation  of  the  spirits  bj  subordinates  to 
o/mtk  is  in  some  sort  performed  by  odours  ;  so  also  that 
which  is  by  subordinates  to  nitre  ;  therefore  the  smell  of 
oew  and  pore  earth,  taken  either  by  following  the  plough, 
^^  ^gguig,  or  by  weeding,  excellently  refresheth  the 
^iriti ;  also  the  leaves  of  trees  in  woods  or  hedges  falling 
towards  the  middle  of  Autumn,  yield  a  good  refreshing  to 
the  spirits,  but  none  so  good  as  strawberry  leaves  dying, 
likewise,  the  smell  of  violets,  or  wall^owers,  or  bean- 
tovrcrs,  or  sweet-briar,  or  honeysuckles,  taken  as  they 
{TOW  in  passing  by  them  only,  is  of  the  like  nature. 

58.  Nay,  and  we  knew  a  certain  great  lord  who  lived^ 
loBg,  that  had  every  morning,  immediately  after  sleep,  a 
dod  of  fresh  earth  laid  in  a  fair  napkin  under  his  nose,  thafc 
;    k  might  take  the  smell  thereof.  \ 

\  59.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  the  cooling  and  tempering 
I  rfthc  blood  by  cool  things,  such  as  are  endive,  succory, 
I  HTer-wort,  purslain,  and  the  like,  doth  also,  by  consequent, 
^1  the  spirits ;  but  this  is  about,  whereas  vapours  cool  im- 
^lately. 

And  as  touching  the  condensing  of  the  spirits  by  cold, 
^^  much :  the  third  way  of  condensing  the  spirits  wt\ 

^■lid 
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said  to  be  bj  that  which  we  call  streaking  the  spirits 
the  fourth^  by  quieting  the  alacrity  and  unruliness  o 
them. 

60.  Such  things  stroak  the  spirits  as  are  pleasing  tn 
friendly  to  them^  yet  they  allure  them  not  to  go  abroad 
but  rather  prevail  that  the  spirits,  contented  as  it  were  ii 
their  own  society,-  do  enjoy  themselves,  and  betake  them 
selves  into  their  proper  centre. 

61.  For  these,  if  you  recollect  those  things  which  wer 
formerly  set  down  as  subordinates  to  opium  and  nitre,  then 
will  need  no  other  inquisition* 

62.  As  for  the  quieting  of  the  unruliness  of  the  spirits 
we  shall  presently  speak  of  that,  when  we  inquire  touch* 
ing  their  motion.  Now,  then,  seeing  we  have  spoken  o 
that  condensation  of  the  spirits  which  pertuneth  to  tbei 
substance,  we  will  come  to  the  temper  of  heat  in  them. 

63.  The  heat  of  the  spirits,  as  we  said,  ought  to  be  o 
that  kind,  that  it  may  be  robust,  not  cnger  i  and  may  da 
light  rather  to  noaster  the  tough  and  obstinate,  than  to  ctrt; 
away  the  thin  and  light  humours. 

64.  We  must  beware  of  spices,  wine,  and  strong  drinki 
diat  our  use  of  them  be  very  temperate  and  sometimes  dis 
continued;  also  of  savory,  wild  marjoram,  penny-royal 
and  all  such  as  bite  and  heat  the  tongue ;  for  they  yiel 
unto  the  spirits  an  heat,  not  operative,  but  predatory. 

65.  These  yield  a  robust  heat,  especially  elecampane 
garlic,  carduus  benedictus,  water-cresses,  while  they  ai 
joung,  cermander,  angelica,  zedoary,  vervin,  Valeria: 
myxrh,  pepper-wort,  elder-flowers,  garden-chervile :  tl 
use  of  these  things,  with  choice  and  judgment,  sometim 
in  sallads,  sometimes  in  medicines,  will  satisfy  this  oper 
tion. 

66.  It  falls  out  well,  that  the  grand  opiates  will  al 
serve  excellently  for  this  operation ;  in  respect  that  th< 
yield  such  an  heat  by  composition,  which  is  wished,  b 
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not  to  be  found  in  simples.  For  the  mixing  of  those  ex- 
cessive hoc  things,  (such  as  are  euphorbium,  pellitory  of 
Spun,  staves-acre,  dragon- wort,  anacardi,  castoreum,  aris- 
tolochiamy  opoponax,  anunoniacum,  galbanum,  and  the 
like,  which^  of  themselves,  cannot  be  taken  inwardly),  to 
qualify  and  abate  the  stupefactive  virtue  of  the  opium, 
the^  do  make  such  a  constitution  of  a  medicament  as  we 
sow  require,  which  is  excellently  seen  in  this,  that  treacle, 
aad  mithridate,  and  the  rest,  are  not  sharp,  nor  bite  the 
tongue ;  but  ace  only  son^ewhat  bitter,  and  of  strong  scent, 
tod  2t  last  manifest  their  heat  when  they  come  into  the 
stomacb,  and  in  their  subsequent  operations. 

<{*h  There  conduce  also  to  the  robust  heat  of  the  spirits, 

Vcoiis  often  excited,  rarely  performed ;  and  no  less  some 

of  the  affections,  of  which  shall  be  spoken  hereafter*     So 

inching  the  heat  of  the  spirits,  analogical  to  the  prolonga- 

•  tioQ  of  life,  thus  much. 

68.  Touching  the  quantity  of  the  spirits,  that  they  be 
M  exuberant  and  boiling,  but  rather  sparing,  and  within 
>  mean,  seeing  a  small  flame  doth  not  devour  so  much  as  a 
great  flame,  the  inquisition  will  be  short. 

69.  It  seems  to  be  approved  by  experience,  that  a  spare 
diet,  and  almost  a  Pythagorical,  such  as  is  either  prescribed 
^  the  strict  rules  of  a  monastical  life,  or  practised  by  her- 
luti,  which  have  necessity  and  poverty  for  their  rul^s,  ren- 
iatih  a  man  long  lived. 

70.  Hitherto  appertain,  drinking  of  water,  a  hard  bed, 
altttinence  from  fire,  a  slender  diet,  (as,  namely,  of  herbs, 
fiuits,  flesh,  and  fish,  rather  powdered  and  salted,  than 
fieshand  hot),  an  hair  shirt,  frequent  fastings,  frequent 
witchings,  few  sensual  pleasures,  and  such  like :  for  all 
iiese  diminish  the  spirits,  and  reduce  them  to  such  a  quan- 
ity,  as  may  be  sufficient  only  for  the  functions  of  life, 
rhereby  the  depredation  is  the  less. 

But 
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said  to  be  by  that  which  we  call  streaking  the  spirits : 
the  fourth^  by  quieting  the  alacrity  and  unrulinesa  of 
them* 

60.  Such  things  stroak  the  spirits  as  are  pleasing  tod 
friendly  to  them^  yet  they  allure  them  not  to  go  abroidy 
but  rather  prevail  that  the  spirits^  contented  as  it  were  is 
their  own  society,  do  enjoy  themselves,  and  betake  tbem- 
selves  into  their  proper  centre. 

61.  For  these,  if  you  recollect  those  things  which  were 
formerly  set  down  as  subordinates  to  opium  and  nitre,  theie 
will  need  no  other  inquisition. 

62.  As  for  the  quieting  of  the  unruliness  of  the  spiritSi 
we  shall  presently  speak  of  that,  when  we  inquire  touch- 
ing their  motion.  Now,  then,  seeing  we  have  spoken  of 
that  condensation  of  the  spirits  which  pertaineth  to  their 
substance,  we  will  come  to  the  temper  of  heat  in  them. 

63.  The  heat  of  the  spirits,  as  we  said,  ought  to  be  of  ' 
that  kind,  that  it  may  be  robust,  not  cnger  ^  and  may  d^ 
light  rather  to  master  the  tough  and  obstinate,  than  to  cany 
away  the  thin  and  light  humours. 

64.  We  must  beware  of  spices,  wine,  and  strong  drinks, 
that  our  use  of  them  be  very  temperate  and  sometimes  dis- 
continued; also  of  savory,  wild  marjoram,  penny-roytlf 
and  all  such  as  bite  and  heat  the  tongue ;  for  they  yield 
tmto  the  spirits  an  heat,  not  operative,  but  predatory. 

65.  These  yield  a  robust  heat,  especially  elecampanei 
garlic,  carduus  benedictus,  water-cresses,  while  they  art 
young,  cermander,  angelica,  zedoary,  vervin,  valerian, 
myxrh,  pepper-wort,  elder-flowers,  garden-chervile :  the 
tiae  of  these  things,  with  choice  and  judgment,  sometimes 
in  sallads,  sometimes  in  medicines,  will  satisfy  this  opera* 
tioa. 

66.  It  falls  out  well,  that  the  grand  opiates  will  also 
serve  excellently  for  this  operation ;  in  respect  that  ihey 
yield  such  an  heat  by  composition,  which  is  wished,  but 

not 
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to  be  found  in  simples.  For  the  mixing  of  those  ez- 
iive  hoc  things,  (such  as  are  euphorbium,  pellitory  of 
on,  staves-acre,  dragon* wort,  anacardi,  ca^toreum,  aris- 
chmmy  opoponax,  ammoniacum,  galbanum,  and  the 
^  which^  of  themselves,  cannot  be  taken  inwardly),  to 
lify  and  .abate  the  stupefactive  virtue  of  the  opium, 
f  do  make  such  a  constitution  of  a  medicament  as  we 
r  require,  which  is  excellently  seen  in  this,  that  treacle, 
.  mithridate,  and  the  rest,  are  not  sharp,  nor  bite  the 
gut ;  but  ace  only  son^ewhat  bitter,  and  of  strong  scent, 
I  at  last  manifest  their  heat  when  they  come  into  the 
aach,  and  in  their  subsequent  operations. 
Bli  There  conduce  also  to  the  robust  heat  of  the  spirits, 
ams  often  excited,  rarely  performed ;  and  no  less  some 
tbe  affections,  of  which  shall  be  spoken  hereafter*  So 
iching  the  heat  of  the  spirits,  analogical  to  the  prolonga- 
n  of  life,  thus  much. 

58.  Touching  the  quantity  of  the  spirits,  that  they  be 
:  exuberant  and  boilii^,  but  rather  sparing,  and  within 
aean,  seeing  a  small  flame  doth  not  devour  so  much  as  a 
tt  lame,  the  inquisition  will  be  shortJ 
SO.  It  seems  to  be  approved  by  experience,  that  a  spare 
t,  and  almost  a  Pythagorical,  such  &s  is  either  prescribed 
the  strict  rules  of  a  monastical  life,  or  practised  by  her- 
8,  which  have  necessity  and  poverty  for  their  rul^s,  ren- 
eth  a  man  long  lived. 

:o.  Hitherto  appertain,  drinking  of  water,  a  hard  bed, 
dnence  from  fire,  a  slender  diet,  (as,  namely,  of  herbs, 
ts,  flesh,  and  fish,  rather  powdered  and  salted,  than 
hand  hot),  an  hair  shirt,  frequent  fastings,  frequent 
:hings,  few  sensual  pleasures,  and  such  like :  for  all 
e  diminish  tlie  spirits,  and  reduce  them  to  such  a  quan- 
as  may  be  sufficient  only  for  the  functions  of  life, 
reby  the  depredation  is  the  less. 

But 
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said  to  be  by  that  which  we  call  streaking  the  spirits : 
the  fourth^  by  quieting  the  alacrity  and  unruliness  of 
them* 

60.  Such  things  streak  the  spirits  as  are  pleasing  and 
friendly  to  them,  yet  they  allure  them  not  to  go  abroidy 
but  rather  prevail  that  the  spirits^  contented  as  it  were  in 
their  own  society,  do  enjoy  themselves,  and  betake  them- 
selves into  their  proper  centre. 

61.  For  these,  if  you  recollect  those  things  which  were 
formerly  set  down  as  subordinates  to  opium  and  nitre,  theie 
will  need  no  other  inquisition. 

62.  As  for  the  quieting  of  the  unruliness  of  the  spirits, 
we  shall  presently  speak  of  that,  when  we  inquire  touch- 
ing their  motion.  Now,  then,  seeing  we  have  spoken  of 
that  condensation  of  the  spirits  which  pertaineth  to  their 
substance,  we  will  come  to  the  temper  of  heat  in  them. 

63.  The  heat  of  the  spirits,  as  we  said,  ought  to  be  of  ' 
that  kind,  that  it  may  be  robust,  not  cnger ;  and  may  d^ 
light  rather  to  master  the  tough  and  obstinate,  than  to  csny 
away  the  thin  and  light  humours. 

64.  We  must  beware  of  spices,  wine,  and  strong  drinks, 
diat  our  use  of  them  be  very  temperate  and  sometimes  dis- 
continued; also  of  savory,  wild  marjoram,  penny-roytif 
and  all  such  as  bite  and  heat  the  tongue ;  for  they  yield 
imto  the  spirits  an  heat,  not  operative,  but  predatory. 

65.  These  yield  a  robust  heat,  especially  elecampanei 
garlic,  carduus  benedictus,  water-cresses,  while  they  art 
young,  cermander,  angelica,  zedoary,  vervin,  valerian, 
myxrh,  pepper-wort,  elder-flowers,  garden-chervile :  the 
tiae  of  these  things,  with  choice  and  judgment,  sometimes 
in  sallads,  sometimes  in  medicines,  will  satisfy  this  opera* 
lioa. 

60.  It  falls  out  well,  that  the  grand  opiates  will  also 
serve  excellently  for  this  operation ;  in  respect  that  they 
yield  such  an  heat  by  composition,  which  is  wished,  but 

not 
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Dot  to  be  found  in  simples.  For  the  mixing  of  those  ex- 
cessive hoc  things,  (such  as  are  euphorbium,  pellitory  of 
Spain,  staves-acre,  dragon-wort,  anacardi,  ca^toreum,  aris- 
tolochxam^  opoponax,  anunoniacum,  galbanum,  and  the 
like,  which,  of  themselves,  cannot  be  taken  inwardly),  to 
qualify  and  abate  the  stupefactive  virtue  of  the  opium, 
tbejr  do  make  such  a  constitution  of  a  medicament  as  we 
sow  require,  which  is  excellently  seen  in  this,  that  treacle, 
aad  mithridate,  and  the  rest,  are  not  sharp,  nor  bite  the 
tongue ;  but  are  only  somewhat  bitter,  and  of  strong  scent, 
and  at  last  manifest  their  heat  when  they  come  into  the 
stomadi,  and  in  their  subsequent  operations. 

<{*h  There  conduce  also  to  the  robust  heat  of  the  spirits, 

Vcoiis  often  excited,  rarely  performed ;  and  no  less  some 

of  the  affections,  of  which  shall  be  spoken  hereafter*     So 

Mooching  the  heat  of  the  spirits,  analogical  to  the  prolonga- 

*  tioQ  of  life,  thus  much. 

6B.  Touching  the  quantity  of  the  spirits,  that  they  be 
Mt  exaberant  and  boiling,  but  rather  sparing,  and  within 
tzoean,  seeing  a  small  flame  doth  not  devour  so  much  as  a 
great  flame,  the  inquisition  will  be  shortJ 

00.  It  seems  to  be  approved  by  experience,  that  a  spare 
diet,  and  almost  a  Pythagorica),  such  as  is  either  prescribed 
kf  the  strict  rules  of  a  monastical  life,  or  practised  by  her- 
luti,  which  have  necessity  and  poverty  for  their  rul^s,  ren- 
^h  a  man  long  lived. 

70.  Hitherto  appertain,  drinking  of  water,  a  hard  bed, 
aktinence  from  fire,  a  slender  diet,  (as,  namely,  of  herbs, 
finits,  flesh,  and  fish,  rather  powdered  and  salted,  than 
fieahand  hot),  an  hair  shirt,  frequent  fastings,  frequent 
witchings,  few  sensual  pleasures,  and  such  like :  for  all 
these  diminish  the  spirits,  and  reduce  them  to  such  a  quan- 
ity,  as  may  be  sufficient  only  for  the  functions  of  life, 
rhereby  the  depredation  is  the  less. 

But 
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said  to  be  by  that  which  we  call  streaking  the  spirits : 
the  fourth^  by  quieting  the  alacrity  and  unruliaess  of 
them* 

60.  Such  things  streak  the  spirits  as  are  pleasing  and 
friendly  to  them^  yet  they  allure  them  not  to  go  abroad, 
but  rather  prevail  that  the  spirits^  contented  as  it  were  in 
their  own  society,  do  enjoy  themselves,  and  betake  them- 
selves into  their  proper  centre. 

61.  For  these,  if  you  recollect  those  things  which  were 
formerly  set  down  as  subordinates  to  opium  and  nitre,  thoe 
will  need  no  other  inquisition. 

62.  As  for  the  quieting  of  the  unruliness  of  the  spirits, 
we  shall  presently  speak  of  that,  when  we  inquire  tonch- 
ing  their  motion.  Now,  then,  seeing  we  have  spoken  of 
that  condensation  of  the  spirits  which  pertaineth  to  their 
substance,  we  will  come  to  the  temper  of  heat  in  them. 

.  63.  The  heat  of  the  spirits,  as  we  said,  ought  to  be  of  ' 
that  kind,  that  it  may  be  robust,  not  cnger ;  and  may  d^ 
light  rather  to  master  the  tough  and  obstinate,  than  to  csny 
away  the  thin  and  light  humours. 

64.  We  must  beware  of  spices,  wine,  and  strong  drinks, 
that  our  use  of  them  be  very  temperate  and  sometimes  dis- 
continued; also  of  savory,  wild  marjoram,  penny-roytl, 
and  all  such  as  bite  and  heat  the  tongue ;  for  they  yield 
tmto  the  spirits  an  heat,  not  operative,  but  predatory. 

65.  These  yield  a  robust  heat,  especially  elecampane, 
garlic,  carduus  benedictus,  water-cresses,  while  they  art 
young,  cermander,  angelica,  zedoary,  vervin,  valerian, 
myxrh,  pepper. wort,  elder-flowers,  garden-chervile :  the 
tiae  of  these  things,  with  choice  and  judgment,  sometimes 
in  sallads,  spmetiuAes  in  medicines,  will  satisfy  this  opera* 
tioa. 

60.  It  falls  out  well,  that  the  grand  opiates  will  also 
serve  excellently  for  this  operation ;  in  respect  that  ihey 
yield  such  an  belt  by  composition,  which  is  wished,  but 

not 
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not  to  be  found  in  simples.  For  the  mixing  of  those  ex- 
cessive hot  things,  (such  as  are  euphorbium,  pellitory  of 
Spain,  staves-acre,  dragon* wort,  anacardi,  ca!^oreum,  aris- 
tolochiamy  opoponax,  anunoniacum,  galbanum,  and  the 
like,  which,  of  themselves,  cannot  be  taken  inwardly),  to 
qoalify  and  abate  the  stupefactive  virtue  of  the  opium^ 
tliejr  do  make  such  a  constitution  of  a  medioonent  as  we 
DOW  require,  which  is  excellently  seen  in  this,  that  treacle, 
aad  mithridate,  and  the  rest,  are  not  sharp,  nor  bite  the 
toogue ;  but  are  only  son^ewhat  bitter,  and  of  strong  scent, 
and  2t  last  manifest  their  heat  when  they  come  into  the 
stomach,  and  in  their  subsequent  operations. 

OTv  There  conduce  also  to  the  robust  heat  of  the  spirits, 

Vcoiis  often  excited,  rarely  performed ;  and  no  less  some 

of  tbe  affections,  of  which  shall  be  spoken  hereafter*     So 

toDchmg  the  heat  of  the  spirits,  analogical  to  the  prolonga* 

*  tioQ  of  life,  thus  much. 

68.  Touching  the  quantity  of  the  spirits,  that  they  be 
M  exuberant  and  boiling,  but  rather  sparing,  and  within 
>  mean,  seeing  a  small  flame  doth  not  devour  so  much  as  a 
great  flame,  the  inquisition  will  be  shortJ 

69.  It  seems  to  be  approved  by  experience,  that  a  spare 
^  and  almost  a  Pythagorica},  such  as  is  either  prescribed 
kf  the  strict  rules  of  a  monastical  life,  or  practised  by  her- 
luti,  which  have  necessity  and  poverty  for  their  rul^s,  ren- 
'neth  a  man  long  lived. 

70.  Hitherto  appertain,  drinking  of  water,  a  hard  bed, 
altttinence  from  fire,  a  slender  diet,  (as,  namely,  of  herbs, 
fiuits,  flesh,  and  fish,  rather  powdered  and  salted,  than 
fieshand  hot),  an  hair  shirt,  frequent  fastings,  frequent 
watchings,  few  sensual  pleasures,  and  such  like :  for  all 
tbese  diminish  the  spirits,  and  reduce  them  to  such  a  quan- 
ity,  as  may  be  sufficient  only  for  the  functions  of  life, 
rhereby  the  depredation  is  the  less. 

But 
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said  to  be  by  that  which  we  call  streaking  the  spirits : 
the  fourth^  by  quieting  the  alacrity  and  unruliness  of 
them. 

60.  Such  things  streak  the  spirits  as  are  pleasing  and 
friendly  to  them^  yet  they  allure  them  not  to  go  abroad^ 
but  rather  prevail  that  the  spirits^  contented  as  it  were  ia 
their  own  society,-  do  enjoy  themselves,  and  betake  them* 
selves  into  their  proper  centre. 

61.  For  these,  if  you  recollect  those  things  which  were 
formerly  set  down  as  subordinates  to  opium  and  nitre,  there 
will  need  no  other  inquisition. 

62.  As  for  the  quieting  of  the  unruliness  of  the  spirits* 
we  shall  presently  speak  of  that,  when  we  inquire  touch- 
ing  their  motion.     Now,  then,  seeing  we  have  spoken  of 
that  condensation  of  the  spirits  which  pertaineth  to  their' 
substance,  we  will  come  to  the  temper  of  heat  in  theou 

63.  The  heat  of  the  spirits,  as  we  said,  ought  to  be  of 
that  kind,  that  it  may  be  robust,  not  cnger ;  and  may  d^ 
light  rather  to  master  the  tough  and  obstinate,  than  to  carry 
away  the  thin  and  light  humours. 

64.  We  must  beware  of  spices,  wine,  and  strong  drinks, 
that  our  use  of  them  be  very  temperate  and  sometimes  dis- 
continued; also  of  savory,  wild  marjoram,  penny-royal, 
and  all  such  as  bite  and  heat  the  tongue ;  for  they  yield 
tmto  the  spirits  an  heat,  not  operative,  but  predatory. 

65.  These  yield  a  robust  heat,  especially  elecampane, 
garlic,  carduus  benedictus,  water-cresses,  while  they  are 
young,  cermander,  angelica,  zedoary,  vervin,  valerian, 
myxrh,  pepper-wort,  elder-flowers,  garden-chervile :  the 
tise  of  these  things,  with  choice  and  judgment,  sometimes 
in  sallads,  sometimes  in  medicines,  will  satisfy  this  opeta« 
tioa. 

60.  It  falls  out  well,  that  the  grand  opiates  will  also 
serve  excellently  for  this  operation ;  in  respect  that  shey 
yield  such  an  belt  by  composition,  which  is  wished,  but 

not 
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not  to  be  found  in  simples.  For  the  mixing  of  those  ez- 
oessire  hot  things,  (such  as  are  euphorbium,  pellitory  of 
Spain,  staves-acre,  dragon* wort,  anacardi,  ca^oreum,  aris- 
toiochhun^  opoponax,  ammoniacum,  galbanum,  and  the 
likCfWhichy  of  themselves,  cannot  be  taken  inwardly),  to 
qualify  and  abate  the  stupefactive  virtue  of  the  opium^ 
thejr  do  make  such  a  constitution  of  a  medicament  as  we 
Qow  require,  which  is  excellently  seen  in  this,  that  treacle, 
aad  mithridate,  and  the  rest,  are  not  sharp,  nor  bite  the 
toogne ;  but  are  only  som^ewhat  bitter,  and  of  strong  scent, 
tod  at  last  manifest  their  heat  when  they  come  into  the 
stomach,  and  in  their  subsequent  operations. 

aik  There  conduce  also  to  the  robust  heat  of  the  spirits, 

VcoBi  often  excited,  rarely  performed ;  and  no  less  some 

of  the  aSiections,  of  which  shall  be  spoken  hereafter*     So 

knduag  the  heat  of  the  spirits,  analogical  to  the  prolonga- 

>  tioD  of  life,  thus  much. 

as*  Touching  the  quantity  of  the  spirits,  that  they  be 
aot  exuberant  and  boilii^,  but  rather  sparing,  and  within 
t  mean,  seeing  a  small  flame  doth  not  devour  so  much  as  a 
great  flame,  the  inquisition  will  be  shortJ 

00.  It  seems  to  be  approved  by  experience,  that  a  spare 

At,  and  almost  a  Pythagorica),  such  sls  is  either  prescribed 

by  the  strict  rules  of  a  monastical  life,  or  practised  by  her- 

aits,  which  have  necessity  and  poverty  for  their  rul^s,  ren- 

deieth  a  man  long  lived. 

70.  Hitherto  appertain,  drinking  of  water,  a  hard  bed, 
abstinence  from  fire,  a  slender  diet,  (as,  namely,  of  herbs, 
fiiiits,  flesh,  and  fish,  rather  powdered  and  salted,  than 
fresh  and  hot),  an  hair  shirt,  frequent  fastings,  frequent 
watchings,  few  sensual  pleasures,  and  such  like :  for  all 
these  diminish  the  spirits,  and  reduce  them  to  such  a  quan- 
tity, as  may  be  sufficient  only  for  the  functions  of  life, 
vhereby  the  depredation  is  the  less. 

But 
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said  to  be  by  that  which  we  call  stroaking  the  spirits : 
the  fourth,  by  quieting  the  alacrity  and  unruliness  of 
them. 

60.  Such  things  streak  the  spirits  as  are  pleasing  and 
friendly  to  them,  yet  they  allure  them  not  to  go  abroad, 
but  rather  prevail  that  the  spirits^  contented  as  it  were  ia 
their  own  society,  do  enjoy  themselves,  and  betake  them- 
selves into  their  proper  centre. 

61.  For  these,  if  you  recollect  those  things  which  were 
formerly  set  down  as  subordinates  to  opium  and  nitre,  there 
will  need  no  other  inquisition. 

62.  As  for  the  quieting  of  the  unruliness  of  the  spirits, 
we  shall  presently  speak  of  that,  when  we  inquire  touch- 
ing their  motion.  Now,  then,  seeing  we  have  spoken  of 
that  condensation  of  the  spirits  which  pertaineth  to  their 
substance,  we  will  come  to  the  temper  of  heat  in  tbeou 

63.  The  heat  of  the  spirits,  as  we  said,  ought  to  be  o£* 
that  kind,  that  it  may  be  robust,  not  cnger ;  and  may  d^ 
light  rather  to  master  the  tough  and  obstinate,  than  to  cany 
away  the  thin  and  light  humours. 

64.  We  must  beware  of  spices,  wine,  and  strong  drinks, 
that  our  use  of  them  be  very  temperate  and  sometimes  di^ 
continued;  also  of  savory,  wild  marjoram,  penny-royal, 
and  all  such  as  bite  and  heat  the  tongue ;  for  they  yield 
tmto  the  spirits  an  heat,  not  operative,  but  predatory. 

65.  These  yield  a  robust  heat,  especially  elecampane, 
garlic,  carduus  benedictus,  water-cresses,  while  they  are 
young,  cermander,  angelica,  zedoary,  vervin,  valerian, 
myxrh,  pepper-wort,  elder-flowers,  garden-chervile :  the 
tue  of  these  things,  with  choice  and  judgment,  sometimes 
in  sallads,  spmetiuAes  in  medicines,  will  satisfy  this  opera* 
tioa. 

60.  It  falls  out  well,  that  the  grand  opiates  will  also 
serve  excellently  for  this  operation ;  in  respect  that  shey 
yield  such  an  heat  by  composition,  which  is  wished,  but 

not 
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not  to  be  found  in  simples.  For  the  mixing  of  those  ex- 
cessive hot  things,  (such  as  are  euphorbium,  pellitory  of 
Spun,  staves-acre,  dragon* wort,  anacardi,  ca^toreum,  aris- 
tolochmm^  opoponax,  ammoniacum,  galbanum,  and  the 
like,  whichy  of  themselves,  cannot  be  taken  inwardly),  to 
qualify  and  .abate  the  stupefactive  virtue  of  the  opium, 
%j  do  make  such  a  constitution  of  a  medicament  as  we 
now  require,  which  is  excellently  seen  in  this,  that  treacle, 
lad  mithridate,  and  the  rest,  are  not  sharp,  nor  bite  the 
Ungue ;  but  are  only  son\ewhat  bitter,  and  of  strong  scent, 
tod  at  last  tnanifest  their  heat  when  they  come  into  the 
stomach,  and  in  their  subsequent  operations. 

Gil  There  conduce  also  to  the  robust  heat  of  the  spirits. 

Vans  often  excited,  rarely  performed  ^  and  no  less  some 

oftkaSiections,  of  which  shall  be  spoken  hereafter*     So 

toodung  the  heat  of  the  spirits,  analogical  to  the  prolonga- 

•  tioD  of  life,  thus  much. 

68.  Touching  the  quantity  of  the  spirits,  that  they  be 
aoc  exuberant  and  boiling,  but  rather  sparing,  and  within 
a  mean,  seeing  a  small  flame  doth  not  devour  so  much  as  a 
gitat  flame,  the  inquisition  will  be  shortJ 

60.  It  seems  to  be  approved  by  experience,  that  a  spare 

Uttf  and  almost  a  Pythagorical,  such  as  is  either  prescribed 

by  the  strict  rules  of  a  monastical  life,  or  practised  by  her- 

aits,  which  have  necessity  and  poverty  for  their  rul^s,  ren- 

deieth  a  man  long  lived. 

70.  Hitherto  appertain,  drinking  of  water,  a  hard  bed, 
abstinence  from  fire,  a  slender  diet,  (as,  namely,  of  herbs, 
fiiiits,  fle&h,  and  fish,  rather  powdered  and  salted,  than 
fresh  and  hot),  an  hair  shirt,  frequent  fastings,  frequent 
watchings,  few  sensual  pleasures,  and  such  like  :  for  all 
these  diminish  the  spirits^  and  reduce  them  to  such  a  quan- 
tity, as  may  be  sufficient  only  for  the  functions  of  life, 
whereby  the  depredation  is  the  less. 

But 
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said  to  be  by  that  which  we  call  streaking  the  spirits : 
the  fourth^  by  quieting  the  alacrity  and  unrulioess  of 
them. 

60.  Such  things  stroak  the  spirits  as  are  pleasing  and 
friendly  to  them^  yet  they  allure  them  not  to  go  abroad^ 
but  rather  prevail  that  the  spirits^  contented  as  it  were  in 
their  own  society,  do  enjoy  themselves,  and  betake  them- 
selves into  their  proper  centre. 

61.  For  these,  if  you  recollect  those  things  which  were 
formerly  set  down  as  subordinates  to  opium  and  nitre,  there 
will  need  no  other  inquisition. 

C2.  As  for  the  quieting  of  the  unruliness  of  the  spirits, 
we  shall  presently  speak  of  that,  when  we  inquire  touch- 
ing their  nototion.  Now,  then,  seeing  we  have  spoken  of 
that  condensation  of  the  spirits  which  pertaineth  to  their 
substance,  we  will  come  to  the  temper  of  heat  in  tbeou 

63.  The  heat  of  the  spirits,  as  we  said,  ought  to  be  of 
that  kind,  that  it  may  be  robust,  not  cnger ;  and  may  dA> 
light  rather  to  master  the  tough  and  obstinate,  than  to  canj 
away  the  thin  and  light  humours. 

64.  We  must  beware  of  spices,  wine,  and  strong  drinks, 
that  our  use  of  them  be  very  temperate  and  sometimes  dis- 
continued; also  of  savory,  wild  marjoram,  penny-royal, 
and  all  such  as  bite  and  heat  the  tongue ;  for  they  yield 
tmto  the  spirits  an  heat,  not  operative,  but  predatory. 

65.  These  yield  a  robust  heat,  especially  elecampane, 
garlic,  carduus  benedictus,  water-cresses,  while  they  are 
young,  cermander,  angelica,  zedoary,  vervin,  valerian, 
myxrh,  pepper-wort,  elder-flowers,  garden-chervile :  the 
tue  of  these  things,  with  choice  and  judgment,  sometimes 
in  sallads,  spmetimes  in  medicines,  will  satisfy  this  opera* 
tioa. 

60.  It  falls  out  well,  that  the  grand  opiates  will  also 
serve  excellently  for  this  operation ;  in  respect  that  ihey 
yield  such  an  helt  by  composition,  which  is  wished,  but 

not 
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not  to  be  found  in  simples.     For  the  mixing  of  those  ex- 
cessive hot  things,  (such  as  are  euphorbium,  pellitorj  of 
Spain,  staves-acre,  dragon* wort,  anacardi,  casttoreum,  aris- 
totochnim,  opoponax,  ammoniacum,  galbanum,  and  the 
Ukc,  which,  of  themselves,  cannot  be  taken  inwardly),  to 
qulify  and  abate  the  stupefactive  virtue  of  the  opium^ 
Ihejr  do  make  such  a  constitution  of  a  medicament  as  we 
now  require,  which  is  excellently  seen  in  this,  that  treacle, 
lad  mithridate,  and  the  rest,  are  not  sharp,  nor  bite  the 
Ungue ;  but  are  only  somewhat  bitter,  and  of  strong  scent, 
tod  at  last  manifest  their  heat  when  they  come  into  the 
stomach,  and  in  their  subsequent  operations. 

({"h  There  conduce  also  to  the  robust  heat  of  the  spirits, 
Vcfln  often  excited,  rarely  performed ;  and  no  less  some 
oftheafiiBctions,  of  which  shall  be  spoken  hereafter*     So 
Mooching  the  heat  of  the  spirits,  analogical  to  the  prolonga* 
•  tioD  of  life,  thus  much. 

68.  Touching  the  quantity  of  the  spirits,  that  they  be 
aot  exuberant  and  boiling,  but  rather  sparing,  and  within 
t  mean,  seeing  a  small  flame  doth  not  devour  so  much  as  a 
gicat  flame,  the  inquisition  will  be  shortJ 

CO.  It  seems  to  be  approved  by  experience,  that  a  spare 

At,  and  almost  a  Pythagorical,  such  as  is  either  prescribed 

by  the  strict  rules  of  a  monastical  life,  or  practised  by  her- 

jDits,  which  have  necessity  and  poverty  for  their  rul^s,  ren- 

dereth  a  man  long  lived. 

70.  Hitherto  appertain,  drinking  of  water,  a  hard  bed, 
abstinence  from  fire,  a  slender  diet,  (as,  namely,  of  herbs, 
finits,  flesh,  and  fish,  rather  powdered  and  salted,  than 
fresh  and  hot),  an  hair  shirt,  frequent  fastings,  frequent 
watchings^  few  sensual  pleasures,  and  such  like :  for  all 
these  diminish  the  spirits,  and  reduce  them  to  such  a  quan- 
tity, as  may  be  sufficient  only  for  the  functions  of  life, 
whereby  the  depredation  is  the  less. 

But 
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said  to  be  b J  that  which  we  call  stroaking  the  spirits : 
the  fourth^  bj  quieting  the  alacri:r  and  unmliness  of 
them. 

60.  Such  things  stroak  the  spirits  as  are  pleasing  and 
friendly  to  them,  jet  they  allure  them  not  to  go  abroad, 
but  rather  prevail  that  the  spirits,  contented  as  it  were  in 
their  own  society,  do  enjoy  themselves,  and  betake  them- 
selves into  their  proper  centre. 

61.  For  these,  if  you  recollect  those  things  which  were 
formerly  set  down  as  subordinates  to  opium  and  nitre,  there 
will  need  no  other  inquisition. 

02.  As  for  the  quieting  of  the  unruliness  of  the  spiritSf 
we  shall  presently  speak  of  that,  when  we  inquire  touch- 
ing their  motion.  Now,  then,  seeing  we  have  spoken  of 
that  condensation  of  the  spirits  which  pertaineth  to  their 
substance,  we  will  come  to  the  temper  of  heat  in  them. 

G3.  The  heat  of  the  spirits,  as  we  said,  ought  to  be  of 
that  kind,  that  it  may  be  robust,  not  cnger ;  and  may  d^ 
light  rather  to  master  the  tough  and  obstinate,  than  to  cany 
away  the  thin  and  light  humours. 

64.  We  must  beware  of  spices,  wine,  and  strong  drinkSf 
that  our  use  of  them  be  very  temperate  and  sometimes  As- 
continued;  also  of  savory,  wild  nuujoram,  penny-roytlf 
and  all  such  as  bite  and  heat  the  tongue ;  for  they  yield 
tmto  the  spirits  an  heat,  not  operative,  but  predatory. 

65*  These  yield  a  robust  heat,  especially  elecampanCi 
garlic,  carduus  benedictus,  water-cresses,  while  they  are 
young,  cermander^  angelica,  zedoary,  vervin,  valerian, 
ayirh,  pepper-wort,  elder-flowers,  garden-chervile :  the 
use  of  these  things,  with  choice  and  judgment,  sometimes 
m  sallads,  sometimes  in  medicines,  will  satisfy  this  opera* 
iioo. 

G0«  It  falls  out  well,  that  the  grand  opiates  will  also 
serve  excellently  for  this  operation ;  in  respect  that  they 
such  an  belt  by  composition,  which  is  wished,  but 

not 
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not  to  be  found  in  simples.     For  the  mixing  of  those  ez- 

oesttve  hot  things,  (such  as  are  euphorbium,  pellitory  of 

Spain,  staves-acre,  dragon-wort,  anacardi,  castoreum,  aris- 

tolodimm^  opoponax,   ammoniacum,  galbanum,  and  the 

like,  ivfaich,  of  themselves,  cannot  be  taken  inwardly),  to 

qailify  and  abate  the  stupefactive  virtue  of  the  opium^ 

they  do  make  such  a  constitution  of  a  medicament  as  we 

now  require,  which  is  excellently  seen  in  this,  that  treacle, 

aad  mithridate,  and  the  rest,  are  not  sharp,  nor  bite  the 

tongue ;  but  are  only  som^ewhat  bitter,  and  of  strong  scent, 

lod  at  last  manifest  their  heat  when  they  come  into  the 

stomach,  and  in  their  subsequent  operations. 

n  There  conduce  also  to  the  robust  heat  of  the  spirits, 

Vims  often  excited,  rarely  performed ;  and  no  less  some 

^'thea&ctions,  of  which  shall  be  spoken  hereafter*     So 

^''Qclung  the  heat  of  the  spirits,  analogical  to  the  prolonga- 

*  ^on  of  life,  thus  much. 

08.  Touching  the  quantity  of  the  spirits,  that  they  be 
^ot  exuberant  and  boiling,  but  rather  sparing,  and  within 
^  mean,  seeing  a  small  flame  doth  not  devour  so  much  as  a 
S^tat  flame,  the  inquisition  will  be  shortJ 

60.  It  seems  to  be  approved  by  experience,  that  a  spare 
^ct,  and  almost  a  Pythagorical,  such  as  is  either  prescribed 
Vy  the  strict  rules  of  a  monastical  life,  or  practised  by  her- 
^Eiita,  which  have  necessity  and  poverty  for  their  rul^s,  ren- 
4cteth  a  man  long  lived. 

10.  Hitherto  appertain,  drinking  of  water,  a  hard  bed, 
^iMtinence  from  fire,  a  slender  diet,  (as,  namely,  of  herbs, 
fiuits,  flesh,  and  fish,  rather  powdered  and  salted,  than 
ixeshand  hot),  an  hair  shirt,  frequent  fastings,  frequent 
^vatcbings,  few  sensual  pleasures,  and  such  like  :  for  all 
these  diminish  the  spirits,  and  reduce  them  to  such  a  quan- 
tity, as  may  be  sufficient  only  for  the  functions  of  life, 
vhexeby  the  depredation  is  the  less. 

But 
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71.  But  if  the  diet  shall  not  be  altogetlier  so  tigotasi 
and  mortifjing,  yet,  notwithstanding,  shall  be  always  eqoi 
and  constant  to  itself,  it  worketh  the  same  effect.  We  se 
it  in  flames,  that  a  flame  somewhat  bigger,  so  it  be  alway 
alike  and  quiet,  consumeth  less  of  the  fewel,  than  a  leise 
flame  blown  with  bellows,  and  by  gusts  stronger  or  weak 
er :  That  which  the  regimen  and  diet  of  Comarus  the  Ve 
netian  shewed  plainly,  who  did  eat  and  drink  so  msn] 
years  together  by  a  just  weight,  whereby  he  exceeded  ai 
hundred  years  of  age,  strong  in  limbs,  and  entire  in  hL 
senses. 

72.  Care  also  must  be  taken,  that  a  body  plentifidlj 
nourished,  and  not  emaciated  by  any  of  tliese  aforessk 
diets,  omitteth  not  a  seasonable  use  of  Venus,  lest  tlie  spi' 
rits  increase  too  fast,  and  soften  and  destroy  the  body,  Sc 
then  touching  a  moderate  quantity  of  spirits,  and  (as  wc 
may  ^ay)  frugal,  thus  much. 

73.  The  inquisition  touching  bridling  the  motion  of  flic 
spirits  foUoweth  next ;  for  motion  doth  manifestly  attenu- 
ate and  inflame  them.  This  bridling  is  done  by  flute 
means :  by  sleep ;  by  avoiding  of  vehement  labours,  im- 
moderate exercise,  and,  in  a  word,  all  lassitude ;  and  by 
refbdning  irksome  affections. .    And  first,  touching  sleep. 

74.  The  fable  tells  us,  that  Epimenides  slept  manj 
years  together  in  a  cave,  and  all  that  time  needed  no  meat; 
because  the  spirits  waste  not  much  in  sleep. 

75.  Experience  teacheth  us,  that  certain  creatures,  ts 
dormice  and  bats,  sleep  in  some  close  places  an  whole  win- 
ter together ;  such  is  the  force  of  sleep  to  restrain  all  vital 
consumption.  That  which  bees  and  drones  are  also  thouglit 
to  do,  though  sometimes  destitute  of  honey,  and  likewise 
butterflies  and  other  flics. 

70.  Sleep  after  dinner,  (the  stomach  sending  up  no  un- 
pleabing  vapours  to  the  head,  as  being  the  first  dews  otont 
meat))  is  good  for  the  spirits,  but  derogatory  and  hurtful 
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loan  Other  points  of  health.  Notwithstanding,  in  extreme 
oU  age  there  is  the  same  reason  of  meat  and  deep ;  for 
both  oar  neab  and  our  sleeps  should  he  then  frequent,  but 
shoct  and  little ;  naj,  and  towards  the  last  period  of  old 
ige^  a  mere  rest,  and,  as  it  were,  a  perpetual  reposing,  doth 
bat,  especially  in  winter  time. 

71.  But  as  moderate  sleep  conferreth  to  long  life,  so 
anch  more  if  it  be  quiet  and  not  disturbed^ 

7t.  Theie  procure  quiet  sleep ;  violets ;  lettuce,  espe- 
ciallj  boiled ;  Sjrup  of  dried  roses ;  saffron  ;  balm  ;  ap- 
ples, at  our  going  to  bed ;  a  sop  of  bread  in  malmsej,  es- 
fecially  wherein  murit*roses  hsve  been  first  infused  v  there- 
fort  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  make  some  pill,  or  a  small 
fanght,  of  these  things,  and  to  use  it  familiarly.  Also 
thoK  things  which  shut  the  mouth  of  the  stomach  close ; 
ai  coriander  seed  prepared ;  quinces,  and  wardens  roasted, 
io  induce  sound  sleep ;  but  above  all  things,  m  youth,  and 
far  Aose  that  hkvt  sufficient  strong  stomachs,  it  will  be 
;  k<  to  take  a  good  draught  of  clear,  cold  water  when  they 
|Ptobed« 

ToDchii^  Voluntary  and  procured  trances,  as  also  fixed 
tMlpiofiMndtfiottghts,  so  as  they  be  without  iricsomeness 
.  Ihftve  ftodiing  eertain :  no  doubt,  they  make  to  this  inten- 
.tfn^  aad  condense  the  spirits,  and  that  more  potently  than 
'diqi^  aiwing  they  lay  asleep  and  suspend  the  senses  as 
or  mere*  Touching  them,  let  farther  inquiry  be 
So  fiar  touching  sleep. 

79,  As-fior  motion  and  exercises,*  lassitude  htcrteth,  and 

lilodianiii0Cioir  and  cxereise  which  is  too  nimble  and 

laiftf  m  nmning,  temda^  fencing,  and  the  like ;;  and  again, 

Mas  oor-atieiigth  b  extended  and  strained  to  the  uttermost, 

ladaactog^  wrestfing,  and  such  like :  for  it  is  certain,  that^ 

^  As  9int%  being  dri^^  into  strrights,  either  by  the  swifl- 

nf  die  notion,  or  ^  the  straininjg  of  the  forces,  do  af- 

teooane  more  eager  and  predatory.    On  the  other 

Vol.  IV.  M      •  nide^ 
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sidCf  exercises  which  stir  up  a  good  strong  motion, 
over  swiftf  or  to  our  utmost  striDgth,  such  as  are 
shooting,  riding,  bowling,  and  the  Uke,  do  not  hurt, 
ther  benefit. 

We  must  come  now  to  the  affections  and  passions  of 
nnind,and  see  which  of  them  are  hurtful  to  long  life, 
profitable. 

80.  Great  joys  attenuate  and  difiuse  the  spirits, 
shorten  life ;  familiar  cheerfulness  strengthens  the  spi 
by  calling  them  forth,  and  yet  not  resolving  them. 

81.  Impressions  of  joy  in  the  )>ense  are  nougli 
nations  of  joy  in  the  memory,  or  apprehensions  of  thi 
hope  or  fancy,  are  good. 

82.  Joy  suppreiiscd,  or  communicated  sparingly, 
more  comfort  the  spirits,  than  joy  poured  forth  and 
lisbed. 

83.  Grief  and  sadness,  if  it  be  void  of  fear,  and 
.  not  too  much,  doth  ratlier  prolong  life  ;  for  it  contnc 

the  spirits,  and  is  a  kind  of  condensation. 

84.  Great  fears  shorten  the  life  ;  for  though   grief 
fear  do  both  straiten  tlie  spirit,  yet  in  grief  there  is  a 
pie  contraction  ;  but  in  fear,  by  reason  of  the  cares 
for  the  remedy,  and  hopes  intermixed,  there  is  ti 
and  vexing  of  the  spirits. 

85.  Anger  suppre^ed  is  also  a  kind  of  vexuiaiip. 
.  canseth  die  tjHrit  to  feed  upon  the  juices  of.  the  bodj ) 

let  looKf  and  breaking  forth,  it  helpeth,  as  those 
do  which  induce  a  robust  heat. 

60.  Envy  is  the  worst  of  all  passions,  and  feetleth 
the  apinti,  and  they,  again,  upon  the  body;  and  so  i 
thsmocev  bacauie  it  is  perpetual,  and,  as  is  said,  *  ke 
■  w  Itdidays.' 

91<  Hty  of  another  man's  misfortune,  which  is  noH 
'  ly  to  befal  ouitelvet,  is  good ;  but  pity  which  may  ■ 
1  the  party  pitying,  is  la 
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^  5ujri3  rrd  :o  icdbcadctL,  and  u  ^er- 
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'-'*  "^  — '^  3:c!w:  Sf-i^c7^  cf  all  -iic  afecdots,  ird 
ic'*  ""^  -—  •  - 

"^^    "-  ^^--c^TfEftT.  cf  life  if  L:  be  ocn  zzo  cirta 

"^/  "^^^'^wziffrr.  ie  hrjcr  wiih  aa  ci3er::*:i:'a 

' "'  -^"^  '-^-7  's*"'*-^^  ix  a:sd  propccr  d  :o  -iir^i- 

Vr~^  -^*—  s.i  ::!*  HLirk  arii  «:*pe  cf  "ht.r  ilfe,  and 

"''  '  ^"^  ^  ^^STr«%  20  fcfTPrard  in  ^ic  sar:%  are, 

''    '      "•    ^-^  *:Tec ;  ciiKnack.  that  wben  -Jsey 

'_^"    "~*  "^?  <i-  •^-eir  Lope,  ar-i  can  go  r.o  b:^-atr 

".'-'   "^^'-^^^^J  croc:;,  and  livt  n-:::  lon^  af-.er  ;  so 

**=***r^»  V2:c-  maj  oe  oei:en  c\i\  to  a 

•i^  '^zzi  coc:emplar!o  -  are  very  powcrnil 
'=^;=^  of  life ;  fer  iSev'voli  the  ^LHis  in  s;.ch 
^^*«i,  asi  sa5cr  ihcsi  no:  :o  r^r^ialtusTe 
lT«§  voqiuedT  and  waywariiv .      .\:  1 
iplaton  (rf*  natural  things  ^hich  h^d 
oliject$  to  adaure,  (as  DeoiccrU 
ApoUonios),  were  long  li^ed ;  also 
bnt  figfady  of  things,  and  studied 
than  pTofiicdicy  of  maiie^s, 
i  Gorgias,  Ptotagoras,  Isocrates,  Sc* 
old  men  are  for  the  most  part  tal\:  a«. 
fe  often  grow  very  old ;  for  i:  show^ 
■Kih  at  doth  not  much  strain  ^h^ 
mUQ^  and  acutep  a&d  eager  u\^ 
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quisidon,  shortens  life  j  for  it  tireth  the  spirit^  and  wa^fcd 
it. 

And  as  touching  the  motioa  of  the  spirits  by  the  aife 
tions  of^the  mind,  thus  much.  Now  we  will  ad4  ccft^n 
other  general  observations  touching  the  spirits^  beside  dn 
former,  which  fall  not  into  the  precedent  dislributioii.  . 

92.  Especial  care  must  be  taken^  that  the  spirits  be  aOl 
too  often  resolved;  for  attenuation  goeth  befdire  resollf 
tion  i  and  the  spirit  once  attenuated  doth  iiot  very  caiq| 
retire^  or  is  condensed ;  now  resolution  is  caased  by  ^VQ^ 
great  labours^  over-vehement  affections  of  the  mind^ 
great  sweats,  over-great  evacuations,  hot  baths^  and  i 
temperate  and  unseasonable  use  of  Venus ;  also  by 
great  cares,  and  carpings,  and  anxious  expectations; 
by  malignant  diseases  and  intolerable  pains  and 
the  body  ;  all  which,  as  much  as  may  be,  (which  our 
gar  physicians  also  advise),  must  be  avoided. 

93.  The  spirits  are  delighted  both  with  wontsd 
and  with  new ;  now  it  maketh  wonderfully  to  the 
vation  of  the  spirits  in  vigour  ;  that  we  neither  uat 
things  to  a  satiety  and  glutting,  nor  new  things  befat] 
quick  and  strong  appetite  ;    and  therefore  both 
are  to  be  broken  off  with  judgment  and  care^  befioBC 
breed  a  fulness ;  and  the  appetite  after  new  things 
i^strained  for  a  time,  until  it  grow  more  sharp  and  ji 
And,  moreover,  the  life,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  to  bi) 
dered,  that  it  may  have  many  renovationSf  and  the 
by  perpetual  conversing  in  the  same  actions,  may  tel 
dull.     For  though  it  were  no  ill  saying  cf  Seaeca*s,  * 
fool  doth  ever  begin  to  live  ;'  yet  this  folly,  and  many 
such,  are  good  for  long  lite. 

04.  It  is  to  be  observed,  touching  the  spirits^, 
the  irontrary  useth  ^o  be  done),  that  when  mm 
their  spirits  to  be  in  a  good,  placid,  and  bealtbfiil  tfj 
(that  which  will  be  seen  by  the  tranquillity  of  dieirfll 
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and  diesrfiil  disposition),  that  they  cherish  them,  and  not 
thaBge  them ;  but  when  in  a  turbulent  and  untoward  state, 
'  (wliich  will  also  appear  by  their  sadness,  lumpishness,  and 
•Aer  indisposition  of  their  nuhd),  that  then  they  straight 
oreriAelin  diem  and  alter  them.  Now  t!he  spirits  are 
eootimicd  in  the  same  state  by  a  restraining  of  the  affec- 
tioosy  temperateness  of  diet,  abstinence  from  Venns,  mode- 
n6aa  in  labour,  indifferent  rest  and  repose ;  and  the  con- 
trary to  these  do  alter  and  overwhelm  the  spirits;  as,  name- 
ly»  Tehiement  aSecdons,  profuse  feastings,  immoderate  Ve- 
difficult  labours,  earnest  studies,  and  prosecuUons  of 
Yet  men  are  wont,  when  they  are  merriest  and 
disposed,  then  to  apply  themselves  to  feastings,  Venus, 
«ndeaTOurs,  buMnesses ;  whereas,  if  they  have  a 
Iqpud  to  long  life,(which  may  seem  strange),  they  should 

the  contrary.    For  we  ought  to  cherish  and 
good  spirits^  and  for  the  evil  disposed  spirits,  to 
and  aher  theoou 
95.  Fionns  saidi,  not  unwisely,  that  old  men,  for  the 
of  their  spirits,  ought  often  to  remember  and 
upon  the  acts  of  their  childhood  and  youth.    Cer- 
Sttdi  'a  remembrance  is  a  kind  of  peculiar  recrea- 
ti  crery  old  man  ;  and  therefore  it  is  a  delight  to  men 
tajoy  the  society  of  them  which  have  been  brought  up 
with  them,  and  to  visit  the  places  of  their  educa- 
Vespasian  <Ed  attribute  so  much  to  this  matter,  that 
fie  was  Emperor,  he  would  by  no  means  be  persuad- 
to  leave  his  father's  4iouse,  though  but  mean,  lest  he 
lose  the  wonted  object  of  his  eyes,  and  the  memory 
hts  chfl<niood  ;  -and  besides,  he  w6uld  drink  in  a  wood- 
cup,  tipt  with  silver,  which  was  his  grandmother's,  up- 
festrf^n  oftys. 

JHJ.  One  thing  above  all,  is  grateful  to  the  spirits ;  that 

be  a  continual  progress  to  the  more  benign.     There- 

we  alioiiM  lead  such  a  youth  and  manhood,  that  our 

M-3  <^M 
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old  age  should  find  new  solaces^  whereof  the  chie 
derate  ease.  And  therefore  old  xnen^. in  honourahl 
lay  violent  hands  upon  IliemselveSy  who  retire  not 
ease  \  whereof  may  be  foond  an  eminent  ezampk 
aiodorusy  who  was  of  that  reputation  amongst  the 
Kings  of  Italy,  that  he  was  as  the  sool  of  their  affinr 
waids,  being  near  eighty  years  of  age,  he  betook 
to  a  monastery^  where  he  ended  npt  his  days  b^fon 
an  hundred  yearg  old.  But  4his  thing  doth  req; 
cautions ;  one,  that  they  drive  not  off  till  their  hi 
utterly  \ifom  out  and  disea^d  j  for  in  such  |>odies, 
tation,  though^  to  the  more  benign,  hasteneth  des 
other,'  lh^  th<^y  surrender  not  themselves  to  a  $lugg: 
but  that  they  ^mbrace  something  which .  niay  i 
their  thoughts  and  min4  with  contentation  ;  in  whi 
the  chi^  delights  are^  reading  and  contemplation,  a 
the  desires  of  building  and  planting. 

97.  Lastly,  The  same  action, '  endeavour,  and 
undertaken  cheerfully,  and  with  a  good  will,  dott 
the  spirits  ;  but  with  an  aversation  and  unwillingni 
fret  and  deject  them.  And  therefore  it  conferreth 
life,  eith|^r  that  a  man  hath  the  art  to  institute  his  li 
it  may  be  free  and  suitable  to  his  own  humour  \  or 
lay  such  a  con^mand  upon  his  mind,  that  whatsoevc 
posed  by  fortune,  it  may  rather  lead  him,  than  dr; 

D8.  Neither  is  that  to  be  omitted  towards  the 
ment  of  the  affections,  that  especial  care  be  taka 
mouth  of  the  stomach,  especially  that  it  be  not  to 
relaxed ;  for  that  part  hath,  a  greater  dominion  ovei 
ifections,  especially  the  daily  affections,  than  eit 
heart  or  brain,  only  those  things  excepted  wh 
wrought  by  potent  vapours,  as  in  drunkenness  and 
choly. 

PP.  Toucliing  the  operatiDn  upon  the  spirits,  tl 
inay  remain  youthful  and  renew  their  vigour,  thui 
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Iblc^  that  the  spirit^  dlsclMurgcd  and  ismiiagforth^  drieth  I 
idiey;  detained^  melteth  and  inteaeratcth  tbcm«  and  it 
farther  to  be  assumed^  that  aU  beat  dodi  pn^pcrly  atteoiu 
and  mdisteti ;  and  contr^ctethiuidilrietli  ooly  b/aocidcal 
4«  IJaadtBg  the  liie  in  dens  and  oay^  mh^fi  tba  aki 
ceives  not  the  san-beams,  tti^y  be  eSe^gtai  to  lung  lift;  I 
the  air'  of  itself  doih  not  muoh  Upwards  thf  depcffd^tioai 
the  body,  ji^ijeas  it  be  stirred  up  by  beat*  4Seclau47t  if 
man  shall  reaal  things  past  to  his  mMnoiy,  k  w31  appi 
that  the  statures  of  men  have  been  ancientljr  mfieb  gmft 
than  those  that  succeeded ;  as  in  Sicily,  ^nd  some  odM 
places.  But  this  kind  of  men  led  their  lives,  for  the  jao 
party  in  caves.  Now,  length  of  life  and  largeness  of  linl 
have  some  affinity.  The  cave^  also,  of  Epimenides,  wall 
amongst  the  fables.  I  suppose,,  likewise,  diat  the  Ufet 
Columnar  Anchorites  was  a  thing  resembling  the  li&  i 
caves ;  in  respect  the  sun-beams  could  not  nqich  fkn 
thither,  nor  the  air  Teceive  any  great  changtik  tit  ineqod 
ties.  This  is  certain,  both  the  Simeon  Stylitas,  as  wc 
Daniel  as  Saba,  and  other  colunmar  anchorites^  have  bo 
exceedingly  long  lived.  Likewise  the  anchorites  in  o 
dfl^s,  closed  up  and  immured  either  within  walls  or  pQu 
are  often  found  to  be  long  lived. 

5.  Next  unto  the  life  in  caves^  is  the  life  on  nsoontshi 
for  as  the  beams  of  the  sun  do  not  penetrate  into  cavesy  s 
on  the  Sops  of  mountains,  being  destitute  of  reflection,  tb 
are  of  small  force.  But  this  is  to  be  undei^Mood  of  mon 
tains  where  the  air  is  clear  and  pure  •$  namely,  whither,  1 
reason jo£  the  dryntsa  of  the  valleys,  douds  and  vapoi 
do  not  ascend,  as  it  is  in  the  mountains  which  enccmijM 
Barbary ;  where,  even  at  this  day,  they  live  many  times 
an  hundred  and  fi^  yean,  as  hath  been  noted  before. 

6.  And  this  kind  of  air  of  caves  •and  mountains,  of  I 
own  proper  nature,  is  little  or  nothing  predatory ;  bat  t 
soch  as  ours  is,  which  is  predatory  through  the  heat  of  t 

SI 
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ma^tmfltAf  mmach  9B  ii  ponifaie,  to  be  ezdoded  fipooi  iM 
bodjr. 

t.  But  die  air  it  prohibited  tnd  ezcliided»Uiiro  wi^; 
£nt,  by  doibg  die   pocee;  secoadlj,  bj  fiUIng  dieiii 

t«  To  die  doeiflig  of  Urn  pores  help^  coldaets  of  the  m, 
going  Hiked)  whereby  die  skin  »  madie  hud ;  ^irashii^  kt 
ooU  WAler, utringeiits  applied  to  die  dkjn,  sach  as  aminos, 
t^rfcy  uiyxfhy  myrde. . 

9.  But  miidi  more  may  we  satisrf  dus  operadoft  by 
bAty  yet  those  rarely  used,  especially  in  summer,  wUoli 
tie  made  of  asorii^fent  mineral  waters,  such  as  may  safely 
^as^ ;  as  waters  pardcipadng of  steel  and  copperas;  for 
tee  do  potendy  contnurt  die  skin. 

10.  As  Ibr  filling  up  the  potest  paintings,  and  smJi 
like  unctuous  dsnbings ;  and  (whkh  may  most  common 
(SoBsly  be  used)  oil  and  fiat  ditegs  do  no  less  cOhserve  'die 
srtstsnoe  of  die  body,  than  oil-cokwrs  and  vaniish  66  ptf^ 
serve  wood. 

'  11.  The  ancient  Britons  painted  dieir  bodies  with*  wood, 
snd  were  exceeding  long  lived ;  the  Picts  also  used  paisli. 
iagt,  and  ans  thought  by  some  to  have  derived  their  name 
from' thence. 

12.  The  BiBsilians  and  Virginians  paint  themsdves  at 
tldi  day ;  who  are,  especially  the  former,  very  long  lived ; 
iasonuch  that,  five  years  ago,  the  French  Jesuits  had  speech 
widi  some  who  remembered  the  building  of  Fernamburgh, 
which  was  done  an  hundred  and  twenty  years  since,  atid 
they  were  then  at  man*s  estate. 

13.  Joannes  de  Temporibus,  who  is  reported  to  have  ex- 
tended his  life* to  three  hundred  years,  being  asked.  How 
he  {{reserved  himself  so  long,  is  said  to  have  answered, 
*  By  oil  without,  and  by  honey  within.* 

14.  The  Irish,  especially  jhe  wild  Irish,  even  at  this 
^v,  Hve  very  long.     Certainly,  they  report,  that  within 

these 
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these  few  years  the  Countes»  of  Desmond  lived  to  an 
dred  and  forty  years  of  age,  and  bred  teeth  three  t 
Now  the  Irish  have  a  ftisbion  to  chafe,  and  as  it  w< 
baste  themselves  with  old  salt  butter  against  the  fire. 

15«  The  same  Irish  used  to  wear  saf&oned  linei 
shirts;  which,  though  it 'were  at  first  devised  to  pr 
vermin,  yet^  howsoever,  I  take  it  to  be  very  usefi 
lengthening  of  Ufe ;  for  saffiron,  of  all  things  that  I  k 
is  the  best  thing  for  the  skin,  and  the  comforting  o 
flesh  I  seeing  it  is  both  notably  astringent,  and  hath  Ix 
an  oleosity  and  subtil. heat  without  any  acrimony, 
member  a  certain  Englishman,  who,  when  he  went  t( 
carried  a  bag  of « Saffron  next  his  stomacli^  that  he  i 
conceal  it,  and  so  escape  /nistom ;  and  whereas  he  was 
to  be  always  exceeding  sea^sipk,  at  that  time  he  cont 
very  we^,  and  felt  no  provocation  to  voQiitf 

16.  Hippocrates  adviseth  in  winter  to  wear  clean  ! 
^dinsununer,  foul  linen,  and  besmeared  with  oil 
reason  may  seem  to  be,  because  in  summer  the  spirit 
hale  most ;  therefore,  the  pores  of  the  skin  would  be 
up. 

17«  Hereupon  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  use  o 
either  of  olives  or  sweet  almonds,  to  anoint  the  skin  t 
with,  would  principally  conduce  to  long  life ;  the  anoi 
would  be  done  every  morning  when  we  rise  out  of 
with  oil,  in  which  a  little  bay-salt  and  saffron  is  m 
But  this  anointing  must  be  lightly  done  with  wool,  or 
soft  sponge,  not  laying  it  on  thick,  but  gently  touchinj 
wetting  the  skin. 

18.  It  is  certain,  that  liquors,  even  the  oily  themsc 
in  great  quantities,  draw  somewhat  from  the  body 
contrarily,  in  small  quantities,  are  dru  ik  in  by  the  b 
therefore  the  anointing  would  le  lut  lif,ht,  as  we  said 
rather  the  shirt  itself  would  be  bcsmtrared  wiih  oil. 
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19*  It  may  haply  be  objected,  that  this  anointing  with 

cil,  wbicbi  we  commend,  (though  it  were  never  m  use  with 

us^  and  amongst  the  Italians  is  cast  off  again),  wa3  ancients 

Ijr  very  familiar  amongst  the  Grecians  and  Romsms,  and  a 

piftof  their  diet  y.  and  yet  men  were  not  longer  lived  in 

those  days,  than  now.     But  it  might  r'ghtly  be  answered, 

oil  wa^  in  pse  quIj  after  baths,  unless  it  were  perhaps 

nought  champions :  now  hot  bath9  are  as  much  contrary 

to  oar  operation,  as  anointings  are  congruous ;  seeing  the 

one  ^ens  the  passages^  the  other  stops  them  i^p.    There- 

fneth^bath,  without  the  anoindpg  following,  is  ptterly 

bid;  the  ^oiiiting  without  the  bath  is  best  of  alL     Be- 

taksj  the  anointing  amongst  them  was  used  only  for  delir 

aeji  or,  if  you  take  it  at  the  best,  for  health ;  but-by  no 

aeans  in  order  to  long  life.    And  therefore  they  used  then 

vitfaal  precious  ointments,  which  were  good  for  delicious* 

oeis,  but  hurtful  to  gur  intention  in  regard  of  their  heat  > 

BO  that  Virgil  seemeth  npt  to  have  naid  amiss  :^— 

/ 
Nee  ccfsutiilquuli  corrun^niftr  usut  divu 

That  odoriferous  casia  hath  not  supplanted  the  use  of 
neat  oiUolive. 

20%  Anointing  with  oil  conduceth  to  health,  both  in 
wiater,  by  the  exclusion  of  the  ccld  air,  and  in  susuner, 
1>J  detaining  the  spirits  v  ithiu,  and  prohibiting  the  resolu- 
^  of  them,  and  keeping  off  the  force  9f  the  air,  which  is 
then  most  predatory. 

21.  Seeing  the  anointing  with  oil  is  one  of  the  most  po« 
tent  operations  to  long  life,  we  have  thought  good  to  add 
some  cautions,  lest  the  health  should  be  endangered.  Tliey 
ve  four,  according  to  the  four  inconveniences  which  may 
follow  thereupon. 

22.  The  first  inconvenience  is,  that  by  repressing  sweats, 
^  maj  engender  diseases  &om  those  excrementitious  hu- 
mours. 
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moiirs*  To  this  a  remedy  must  be  given,  bj  purges  am 
clysters,  that  evacuation  may  be  duly  performed.  This  i 
trertain,  that  evacuation  by  sweats  commonly  advanoet 
bealth,  and  derogateth  from  long  life ;  but  gentle  purge 
work  up<ni  the  hiunours,  not  upon  the  spirits,  as  swes 
doth. 

29.  The  second  inconvenience  is,  that  it  may  heat  th 
body,  and  in  time  inflame  it ;  for  the  spirits  shut  in,  an 
not  breathing  forth,  acquire  heat.  This  inconvenience  ma; 
be  prevented,  if  the  diet  most  usually  incline  to  the  coUk 
part,  and  that  at  times  some  proper  cooling  medicines  b 
taken,  of  which  we  shall  straight  speak  in  the  operatio 
upon  the  blood. 

24.  The  third  is,  diat  it  may  annoy  the  head ;  for  a 
oppletion  from  without  strikes  back  Ae  vapours,  and  senc 
them  up  into  the  bead ;  this  inconvenience  is  remedied  I 
purges,  especially  clysters,  and  by  shutting  the  mouth  • 
the  stomach  Strongly  with  styptics ;  and  by  combing  ai 
rubbing  the  head,  and  washing  it  with  convenient  lies,  th 
something  may'  exhale  i  and  by  not  omitting  compete 
and  good  exercises,  that  something  also  nuy  perspire  1 
the  skin. 

25.  The  fourth  inconvenience  is  a  more  subtil  ev 
namely,  that  the  spirit,  being  detained  by  ihe  closing  up 
the  pores,  is  likely  to  multiply  itself  too  much ;  for  wh 
itttle  issueth  forth,  and  new  spirit  is  continually  engend< 
rdf  the  spirit  increasedi  too  fest,  and  so  preyeth  upon  t 
body  more  plentifully.  But  this  is  not  altogether  so  ;  1 
tkll  spirit  closed  up  is  dull,  (for  it  is  blown  and  excited  w: 
tnotkm,  as  flame  is),  and  therefore  it  is  less  active,  and  V 
generative  of  itself;  indeed,  it  is  thereby  increased  in  he 
te  iafto0  ij^  but  alow  m  motion ;  and  therefore  the  reme 


Hjjtt^      to  this  inconvenience  must  be  by  cold  things  being  son: 
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^di  ^ ;  sodi  as  are  roses  and  myrtle  ^  1 
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we  must  altogether  disclaim  hot  things,  as  was  said  of 
casia« 

26*  Neither 'Will  it  be  unprofitable  to  wear  next  the  bo^ 
dj,  ga^ents  that  have  in  them  some  unctuositj  or  oleosity^ 
not  aquosltj :  for  thej  will  exhaust  the  bodj  less ;  such 
axe  those  of  woollen,  rather  than  those  of  linen ;  certainly, 
it  is  manifest  in  the  spirits  of  odours,  that  if  you  lay  sweet 
powders  amongst  linen,  they  will  much  sooner  lose  their 
smell,  than  amongst  woollen.  And  therefore  linen  is  to  be 
pitfetred  for  delicacy  and  neatness,  but  to  be  suspected  for 
OUT  operation. 

27.  The  ¥rild  Irish,  as  soon  as  they  fall  sick,  the  first 
thing  they  do,  is,  to  take  the  sheets  off  their  beds,  and  to 
imp  themselvet  in  the  woollen  cloathes. 

2S.  Some  report,  that  they  have  found  great  benefit  in 
the  conservrntion  of  their  health,  by  wearing  scarlet  walst^ 
coats  next  their  skin,  and  under  their  shirts  i  as  well  down 
to  the  netius'  parts,  as  on  the  upper. 

29.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  air  accustomed  to  the 
body  doth  less  prey  upon  it,  than  new  air,  and  often  change 
cd.  And  dierefore  poor  people,  in  small  cottages,  who 
live  always  within  the  smell  of  the  same  chimney,  and 
change  not  their  seats,  are  Gonmionly  longest  lived  ;  now 
^thstanding,  to  other  operations,  especially  for  them  whose 
^ts  are  not  altogether  dull,  we  judge  change  of  air  .to 
he  very  profitable.  But  a  mean  must  be  used,  which  piay 
satisfy  on  both  sides ;  this  may  be  done  by  removing  our 
habitation  four  times  a-year,  at  constant  and  set  times,  un- 
to convenient  seats ;  that  so  the  body  may  neither  be  in  too 
inuch  peregrination^  nor  in  too  nmch  station.  And  touch- 
ing the  operation  upon  the  exclusion  of  air,  and  avoiding 
^  predatory  force  thereof^  thus  much. 


The 
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The  Operatm  upon  the  Blood  and  the  Sangtdfjin^ 

Heat. 

The  Histery. 

1.  THE  two  following  operations  answer  to  the  two  pre. 
cedent,  and  are  in  the  relation  of  passives  to  actives;  for 
the  two  precedent  intend  this,  that  the  spirits  and  air  ia 
their  actions  may  be  the  less  depredatory ;  and  the  two  latter, 
that  the  blood  and  juice  of  the  body  may  }>e  the  less  depit* 
dable.     But  because  the  blood  is  an  irrigation  or  watetiibg 
of  the  juices'  and  members,  and  a  preparation  tothenif 
therefore  we  will  put  the  operation  upon  the  blood  in  tbe 
'first  place.     Concerning  this  operation,  we  will  propooal 
certain  counsels^  few  in  number,  but  very  powerful  in  vir- 
t^e.     They  are  three. 

2.  First,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  if  the  blood  be 
brought  to  a  cold  temper,  it  will  be  so  much  the  less  dissi- 
pablc.  But  because  the  cold  things  which  are  takes  by 
the  mouth  agree  but  ill  with  many  other  intentions ;  theit- 
fore  it  will  be  best  to  find  out  some  such  things  as  may  be 
£ree  from  these  inconveniences.     They  are  two. 

3.  The  first  is  this.  Let  there  be  brought  into  use,  es« 
pecially  in  youth,  clysters,  not  purging  at  all^  or  absterg- 
ing ;  but  only  cooling,  and  somewhat  opening  ;  those  are 
approved,  which  are  made  of  the  juices  of  lettuce,  purslaio, 
liver- wort,  houseleek,  and  the  mucilage  of  the  seed  of 
flea-wort,  with  some  temperate  opening  decoction,  and  t 
little  camphor ;  but  in  the  declining  age,  let  tbe  houseled^ 
and  purslain  be  left  out,  and  the  juices  of  borrage,  and  en- 
dive,  and  the  like,  be  put  in  their  rooms  \  and  let  these 
clysters  be  retained,  if  it  may  be,  for  an  hour,  or  more. 

4.  The 
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4.  The  other  is  this.  Let  there  be  in  use,  especially  in 
immer,  baths  of  fresh  w^ter,  and  but  luke-warm,  alto- 
ether  without  emollients,  as  mallows^  mercury,  milk,  and 
le  like ;  rather  take  new  whey,  in  some  good  quantity, 
id  roses. 

5.  But  (that  ^hich  is  the  principal  in  this  intention,  and 
nv)  we  advise,  that,  before  the  bathing,  the  body  be  an* 
nted  with  oil,  with  some  thickeners,  whereby  the  quality 
: the  cooling  may  be  received,  and  the  water  excluded; 
!t  let  not  the  pores  of  the  body  be  shut  too  close,  for 
hen  the  outward  cold  closeth  up  the  body  too  strongly^  it 

so  far  from  furthering  cOolness,  tjiat  it  rather  forbids  it, 

id  stirs  up  heat. 

6«  like  unto  this  is  the  use  of  bladders,  with  some  de- 
actions  and  cooling  juices,  applied  to  the  inferior  region  of 
le  body,  namely,  from  the  ribs  to  the  privy  parts ;  for 
lis  also  is  a  kind  of  bathing,  wh^re  the  body  of  the  liquor 
i  for  the  nfost  part  excluded,  and  the  cooling  quality  ad- 
aitted. 

7.  The  third  counsel  remaineth,  which  belongeth  not  to 
^e  qaality  of  the  blood,  but  to  the  substance  thereof,  that 
\  2ngy  be  made  more  firm,  and  less  dissipable,  and  such 
s  the  heat  of  the  spirit  may  have  the  less  power  over 

8.  And  as  for  the  use  of  the  filings  of  gold,  leaf-gold, 
owder  of  pearl,  precious  stones,  coral,  and  the  like,  we 
ave  no  opinion  of  them  at  this  day,  unless  it  be  only  as 
tiej  may  satisfy  this  present  operation^  Certainly,  seeing 
le  Arabians,  Grecians,  and  modem  physicians,  have  attri- 
uted  such  virtues  to  these  things,  it  cannot  be  altogether 
athing  which  so  great  men  have  observed  of  them.  And 
erefore,  omitting  all  fantastical  opinions  about  them,  we 
\  verily  believe,  that  if  there  could  be  some  such  thing 
nveyed  into  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood,  ^  minute  and 
e  portions,  over  which  the  spirits  and  heat  should  have 

little 
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or  no  power^  absolutely,  it  would  not  oidy  rdist  potrefad 
tion^  but  arefaction  also ;  and  be  a  most  eSectual  mem 
to  the  prolongation  of  life.  Nevertbdess,  in  this  tfaiag,  te* 
▼end  cautions  are  to  be  given.  First,  that  there  be  a  moil 
exact  comminution.  Secondly,  that  such  hard  tad  soU 
things  be  void  of  all  malignant  quality }  lest,  while  Atf 
be  dispersed  and  lurk  in  the  veins,  they  breed  some  incoSi' 
▼enience.  Thirdly,  that  they  be  never  taken  together  wik 
meats,  nor  in  any  such  maimer  as  they  may  stick  long,  kit 
they  beget  dangerous  obstructions  about  the  mes^tsijr. 
Lastly,  that  they  be  taken  very  rarely,  that  they  may  ao( 
congregate,  and  knot  together  in  the  veins. 

9.  Therefore,  let  the  manner  of  taking  them  be  hs^ 
in  white  wine,  a  little  oil  of  almonds  mingled  therewith# 
exercise  used  immediately  upon  the  taking  of  thenu 

10.  The  simples  which  may  satisfy  this  operatton  artf 
instead  of  all,  gold,  pearls,  and  coral;  for  all  metals,  ex* 
cept  gold,  are  not  in^thoat  some  malignant  quality  in  tte 
dissolutions  of  them,  neither  will  they  be  beaten  to  tint 
exquisite  fineness  that  leaf-gold  hath  ;  jis  for  all  glassy  sod 
tnmsparent  jewels,  we  like  tliem  not,  as  we  said  before,  ftr 
fear  of  corrosion.. 

11.  But  in  our  judgment,  the  safer  and  more  efiectad 
way  would  be,  by  the  use  of  woods  in  infusions  and  de< 
coctioQs ;  for  there  is  in  them  sufficient  to  cause  firmness  of 
blood,  and  not  the  like  danger  for  breeding  obstructiou ; 
but  e^ecially,  because  they  may  be  taken  in  meat  sal 
drink  ;  whereby  they  will  find  the  more  easy  entrance  inl' 
the  veins,  and  not  be  voided  in  excrements. 

12.  The  woods  fit  for  this  purpose  are,  sanders,  the  od^ 
and  vine ;  as  for  all  hot  woods,  or  something  resiny,  ^ 
reject  them ;  notwithstanding,  you  mAy  add  the  woody 
stalks  of  rosemary  dried  ;  for  rosemary  is  a  shmb,  and  el- 
oeedeth  in  age  many  trees  j.  also,  the  woody  stalks  of  ivy. 
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but  in  sach  quantitj  as  they  may  not  yield  an  unpleasing 
taste. 

13.  Let  the  woods  be  taken  either  boiled  in  broths,  or 
io&sed  in  most  or  ale  before  they  leave  working ;  but  in 
koths  (as  the  custom  is  for  guaicum  and  the  like)  they 
would  be  infused  a  good  while  before  the  boiling,  that  the 
frmer  part  of  Uie  wood,  and  not  that  only  which  lieth 
kosdy,  may  be  drawn  forth.  As  for  ash,  though  it  be 
ttsed  for  cups,  yet  we  like  it  not*.  And  touching  the 
opetation  upon  the  blood,  thus  much. 


The  Operation  upon  the  Juices  of  the  Body. 

The  History. 

1.  THERE  are  two  kinds  of  bodies,  as  was  said  before 
Ui  the  inquisition  touching  inanimates,  which  are  hardly 
consumed,  hard  things,  and  fat  things  ^  as  is  seen  in  me- 
tals and  stones,  and  in  oil  and  wax. 

2.  It  must  be  ordered,  therefore,  that  the  juice  of  tho 
^Kxly  be  somewhat  hard,  and  that  it.be  fatty,  or  sub-roscid« 

3.  A»  for  hardness,  it  is  caused  three  ways ;  by  aliment 
tf  a  firm  nature;  by  cold  condensing  the  skin  and  deshj 
tsd,  by  exercise  binding  and  compacting  the  juices  of  the 
body,  that  they  be  not  soft  and  frothy. 

4.  As  for  the  nature  of  the  aliment,  it  ought  to  be  such 
^s  is  not  easily  dissipable  ;  such  as  are  beef,  swines-flesh, 
deer,  goat,  kid,  swan,  goose,  ring-dove,  especially  if  they 

be 

*  One  wonld  think  that  Lord  Bacon  had  forctecn  the  me  of  ^ri. 

Vol.  IV.  N 
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be  a  little  powdered ;  fish,  likewise,  salted  and  dxied ;  A 
cheese,  and  the  like. 

5.  As  for'  the  bread,  oaten  bread,  or  bread  vnSi  torn 
mixture  of  pease  in  it,  or  rye-bread,  or  basiejr-bcead^  in 
more  solid  than  wheat-bread  ;  and  in  whest-breadi  M 
coarse  cheat*briad  is  more  solid  than  the  pure  maathit 

^.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Orcades,  whidi  Mveugom  rift 
cd  fish,  and  gencraUy  all  fish^ters,  arc  kMig  Bvei. 

7.  The  monki  and  hermits,  ii^hich  fiod  qparin|fy,  mi 
upon  dry  aliment,  attained  commonly  to  a  great  age. 

8.  Also  pure  water,  usually  drunk,  makes  the  juices  d 
the  body  less  frothy ;  unto  which,  if  for  the  dulness  of  ^ 
spirit,  which,  no  doubt,  in  water  is  but  little  penetnlhei 
you  shall  add  a  little  nitre,  we  conceive  it  would  htyof 
good.  And  touching  the  finnness  of  the  aliment  te 
much. 

9.  Ad  fot  the  condensation  of  the  skin  and  flesih  by  cflU^ 
they  are  longer  lived,  for  the  most  plrt,  that  live  abrotlii 
the  open  air,  than  they  that  live  in  houses ;  and  the  ioh^ 
bitants  of  the  cold  countries,,  than  the  inhabitHits  of  dM^ 
hot. 

10.  Great  store  of  clothes,  either  upon  the  bed  or  btdtij 
do  resolve  the  body.  \ 

11.  Wailing  the  body  in  cold  water  is  good  for  lengi 
of  life;  use  of  hot  baths  is  naught.  Touching  bads  1 
astringent  mineral  waters,  we  have  spoken  before.  ] 

12.  As  for  exercise,  an  idle  life  doth  manifestly  a^j 
the  flesh  soft  and  dissipable ;  robust  exercise^  so  it  be 
out  over  much  sweating  or  weariness,  maketh  it  hard 
compact ;  also  exercise  within  cold  water,  as 
is  very  good ;  and,  generally^  exercise  abroad'  is  better  tW 
that  within  houses. 

13.  Touching  fricatipxvs,  which  are  a  kind  of  exerad 
because  they  do  rather  call  forth  the  aliment,  than  hasM 
the  flesh,  we  will  inquire  hereafter,  in  the  due  place. 

14.  Hraoi 
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14.  Having  now  spoken  of  hardening  the  juices  of  the 
lodj,  we  are  to  come  next  to  the  oleosity  or  fattlness  of 
hem,  which  is  a  more  perfect  and  potent  intention  than 
blontion ,  becaose  it  hath  no  inconvenience  nor  evil  an* 
■ezfid;  £ar  all  those  things  which  pertain  to  the  hardening 
tff  die  jnicesy  are  of  that  nature^  that  while  thej  prohibit 
&e  abnmption  of  the  aliment,  the j  also  hinder  the  repa- 
SituQ  of  the  same ;  whereby  it  happens,  that  the  same 
tilings  are  both  propitious  and  adverse  to  length  of  life  ; 
hat  diote  things  which  pertain  to  making  the  juices  oily 
wi  xoscidy  help  on  both' sides ;  for  they  render  the  aliment 
.  Wdi  ks  dissipable,  and  more  repairable. 

15*  But  whereas  we  say,  that  the  juice  of  the  body 
^^PUffxt  to  be  roscid  and  fat,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  we  meaa 
r  Maol  of  a  visible  fet,  but  of  a  dewiness  dispersed,  or,  if 

m  wiU  call   it,   radical  in  the  very  substance  of  the 

10.  Neither,  again,  let  any  man  think,  that  oil,  or  the 
&  of  meats,  or  niarrow,  do  engender  the  like,  and  satisfy 
Pn  intention ;  for  those  things  which  are  once  perfect,  arc 
•ot  fanmght  back  again ;  b;it  the  aliments  ought  to  be 
which,  after  digestion  and  maturation,  do  then  in  the 
oleosity  in  the  juices. 
-2  IT.  Neither,  again,  let  any  man  think,  that  oil,  or  &ty 
Wf  itself  and  simple,  is  hard  of  dissipation ;  but,  in  mix« 
ei,  it  doth  not  retain  the  same  nature ;  for  as  oil  by  itself 
limdi  longer  in  consuming  than  water ;  so,  in  paper  or 
h  stidLeth  longer,  and  is  later  dried,  as  we  noted 

18.  To  the  irroration  of  the  body,  roasted  meats,  or 

meats,  are  more  effectual  than  boiled  meats ;  and  all 

of  naeat  with  water  is  inconvenient ;  besides, 

plentifully  extracted  ouf  of  dry  bodies,  than  out 

bodies. 

N  2  10.  Generally, 
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IQ.  Cenerally,  to  the  iiroration  of  the  bodj^  much  us* 
of  sweet  things  i$  profitable  \  as  of  sugar,  honej,  sweel- 
almondsy  pine-apples,  pistachios,  dates,  raisins  of  the  siis^ 
currants,  figs,  and  the  like.  Gontrarilj,  all  soor^  and  intj 
salt,  and  very  biting  things,  are  opposite  to  the  geQentko 
of  roscid  juice. 

20.  Neither  would  we  be  thought  to  favour  the  mau* 
chees,  or  their  diet ;  though  we  commend  the  firequent  me 
of  all  kinds  of  s.eeds,  and  kernels,  and  roots,  in  meats  or 
sauces ;  considering  all  bread,  and .  bread  is  that  wludi 
ihaketh  the  meat  firm,  is  made  either  of  seeds,  or  of  rools. 

21.  But  there  is  nothing  makes  so  much  to  the  irroO" 
tion  of  the  bodj,  as  the  quality  of  the  drink,  which  is  di 
convoy  of  the  meat ;  therefore,  let  there  be  in  use  m^ 
drinks^  as,  without  all  acrimony  or  sourness,  are,  notwiAh 
standing,  subtil ;  such  are  those  wines  which  are,  as  tli 
old  woman  said  iii  Plautus,  '  vetustate  edentula,'  tootblai 
with  age,  and  ale  of  the  same  kind. 

22.  Mead,  as  we  suppose,  would  not  be  ill,  if  it  imf; 
strong  and  old;  but  because  all  honey  hath  in  it  somi 
sharp  parts,  as  appears  by  that  sharp  water  which  the  die- 
mists  extract  out  of  it,  which  will  dissolve  metals,  it  wo^ 
better  to  make  the  same  potion  of  sugar,  not  lighdjis* 
fused  in  it,  but  so  incorporated,  as  honey  useth  to  be  k 
mead,  and  to  keep  it  to  the  age  of  a  year,  or  at  least  sx 
months,  whereby  the  water  may  lose  the  crudity,  and  the 
sujgar  acquire  subtilty. 

23.  Now,  ancientness  in  wine  or  beer  hath  this  in  it| 
that  it  engenders  subtihy  in  the  parts  of  the  liquor,  Uf 
acrimony  in  the  spirits  ;  whereof,  the  first  is  profitable,  tfll 
the  second  hurtful ;  now,  to  rectify  this  evil  commixture^ 
let  there  be  put  into  the  vessel,  before  the  wine  be  sepl< 
rated  from  the  must,  swine's  flesh,  or  deer's  flesh,  nel 
boiled ;  that  the  spirits  of  the  wine  may  have  whereapei 
to  rununate  and  feed,  and  so  lay  aside  their  mordacity. 

24.  Il 
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24.  In  like  maimer,  if  ale  should  be  made,  not  only 
iritb  the  grains  o£  wheat,  barlej,  oats,  pease,  and  the  like^ 
ht  also  should  admit  a  part,  suppose  a  third  part  to  these 
gninsy  of  some  fat  roots,  such  as  are  potatoe  roots,  pith  of 
'  frdchokes^  burr-roots,  or  some  other  sweet  and  esculent 
rootS|  we  suppose  it  would  be  a  more  useful  drink  for 
hng  life,  than  ale  made  of  grains  onlj. 

25.  Also,  such  things  as  have  very  thin  parts,  jet,  not- 
withstanding, are  without  all  acrimony  or  mordacity^  are 
vny  good  in  sallads ;  which  virtue  we  find  to  be  in  some 
ftv  of  the  flowers  ;  namely,  flowers  of  ivy,  which,  infused 
h  vinegar,  are  pleasant  even  to  the  taste  ;  marigold-leaves, 
which  are  used  in  broths ;  and  flowers  of  betony.  And 
(onching  the  operation  upon  the  juices  of  the  bodjf,  thus 


i  ■  '"i 


Tbe  Operation  upon  the  Bowels  ^  for  their  Extrusion  of 

Aliment. 

The  History, 

L  WEL\T  those  things  are,  which  comfort  the  principal 
towels,  which  arc  the  fountains  of  concoction ;  namely, 
lie  stomach,  liver,  heart,  and  brain,  to  perform  their  func- 
ions  well,  (whereby  aliment  is  distributed  into  the  parts, 
{nrits  arc  dispersed,  and  the  reparation  of  the  whole  body 
1  accomplished)  may  be  deri\  ed  from  physicians,  and  from 
fccir  prescripts  and  adwces, 

N  3  1?'.  Touching 
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2.  Touching  thQ  spleen,  gall,  judnejs,  mesepterf ,  go 
and  lungs,  we  speak  not ;  for  these  are  members  ministi 
*  xng  to  the  principal ;  and  whereas  speech  is  made  viae 
ing  health,  they  require  sometimes  a  most  especial  con 
deration ;  because  each  of  these  have  their  diseases^  whic 
unless  they  be  cured,  will  have  influence  upon  tlie  prindj 
members ;  but,  as  touching  the  prolongation  of  life,  ai 
reparation  by  aliments,  and  retardation  of  the  inconco^i 
of  old  age,  if  the  concoctions  and  those  principal  bpw< 
be  well  disposed,  the  rest  will  cpnunonly  foUow  accorji 
to  one's  wish. 

3.  And  as  for  those  things  which,  according  to  t 
different  state  of  every  man's  body,  may  be  transfeirred  n 
his  d^t  and  the  regimen  of  his  life,  he  may  collect  tb 
out  of  the  books  of  physicians,  which  have  written  of  I 
comforting  and  preserving  the  four  principal  members ; ; 
conservation  of  health  hath  commonly  need  of  no  m 
than  some  short  courses  of  physic  ;  but  leagth  of  life  a 
not  be  hoped  without  an  orderly  diet,  and  a  constant  race 
sovereign  medicines  ;  but  we  will  propound  some  few,  i 
those  the  most  select  and  prime  directions. 

4.  The  stomach,  which^  as  they  say,  is  the  master 
the  house,  and  whose  strength  and  goodness  is  fundamea 
to  the  other  concoctions,  ouf;;;ht  so  to  be  guarded  and  cc 
firmed,  that  it  may  be  without  intemperateness  hot ;  ne 
astricted  orbound,  not  loose  ;  furtheitnore,  clean,  not  si 
charged  with  foul  humours ;  and  yet,  in  regard  it  is  no 
rished  from  itself,  not  from  the  veins,  not  altogether  en] 
or  hungry  :.  lastly,  it  is  to  be  kept  ever  in  appetite,  becai 
appetite  sharpens  digestion. 

5.  I  wonder  much,  how  that  same  ^  calidumlnbe 
to  drink  warm  drink,  which  was  in  use  amongst  the  i 
cients,  is  laid  down  again.  I  knew  a  physician^  thali 
very  fa;p[ious,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  dinner  and  si^ 
would  tisually  eat  a  few  spoonfuls  of  very  warm  bi 
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with  amdi  greediness^  and  then  would  presendy  wish  that 

ii  were  OHI  ugun^  tayiiig^  *  he  had  no  need  of  the  brotfa^ 

ht  only  of  the  waxmth/ 
0^  We  do  Texily  conceive  it  good,  that  the  first  dranght, 

wdier  of  wine,  or  ale,  or  any  other  drink  to  which  a  man 
ii  Biost  aocnstomcd,  be  taken  at  supper  warm. 

7.  Wine  in  which  gold  hath  been  quenched,  we  can- 
cmcy  would  be  very  good  once  in  a  meal ;  not  diat  we 
kclieve  the  gold  conferreth  any  virtue  thereunto,  but  that 
we  know  that  the  quenching  of  all  metals  in  any  kind  of 
lipar  dodi  leave  a  most  polent  astriction ;  now  we  chuse 
gold,  because,  besides  that  astrictioa  which  we  desire,  it 
Ittfcdi  nothing  else  behind  it  of  a  metalline  impression. 

S.  We  are  ci  opinion,  that  sops  of  bread  dipped  in  mne, 
idua  at  the  midst  of  the  meal,  are  better  than  wine  itself; 
wprrially  if  diere  were  infused  into  the  wine  in  which  the 
sspi  were  dipped,  rosemary  and  citron-peel,  and  that  with 
i^gs^  that  it  may  not  slip  too  fiist« 

0*  It  is  certain,  that  the  use  of  quinces  is  good  io 
itomgtiien  the  stomach ;  but  we  take  them  to  be  better,  if 
thejr  be  vaed  in  that  which  they  qaU  quiddeny  of  ^linces, 

.  tbiB  in  the  bodies  of  the  quinces  themselves  -,  because  they 
fay  heavy  m  the  stomach.  But  those  quiddenics  are  best 
dkca,  after  meals,  alone ;  befisre  meals,  dipped  in  vine* 

10.  Sach  things  as  are  good  for  the  stomach,  above  other 
ftnplcs,  are  t'  ese  ;  rosemary,  elecampane,  mastic,  worm^ 
wood,  sage,  msnt^ 

11.  We  allow  pills  of  aloes,  mastic,  and  saf&on,  in  win- 
ter-dme,  taken  before  dinner ;  but  so  as  the  aloes  be  not 
oaly  nften times  washed  in  rose-water,  bat  also  in  vinegar 
ia^whick  tFSgacanth  hath  been  infused,  and  after  that  be 
oscerated  &r  a  few  hours  in  oil  of  sweet  sdmonds,  new 
^nmif  bcilcMre  it  be  made  into  pills. 

N  4  12.  Wine, 
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12.  Wine,  or  ale,  wherein  wormwood  hath  been  infiise 
with  a  little  elecampane  and  yellow  sanders,  will  do  wel 
taken  at  times ;  and  that  especially  in  winter. 

13.  But  in  summer,  a  draught  of  white-wine,  allaye 
with  strawberry-water,  in  which  wine  powder  of  pearis 
and  of  the  shells  of  cray-fishes  exquisitely  beaten,  and, 
which  may  perhaps  seem  strange,  a  little  chalk  have  been 
infused,  doth  excellently  refresh  and  strengthen  the  sto- 
mach. 

14.  But,  generally,  all  draughts  in  the  morning,  which 
are  but  too  frequently  used,  of  cooling  things,  as  of  juiceS| 
decoctions,  whey,  barley-water,  and  the  like,  are  to  be 
avoided ;  and  nothing  is  to  be  put  into  the  stomach  fasdag 
which  is  purely  cold ;  these  things  arc  better  given,  if  need 
require,  either  at  fivjc  in  the  afternoon,  or  else  an  hour  after 
a  light  breakfast. 

15.  Often  fastings  are  bad  for  long  lifie ;  besides,  ill 
thirst  is  to  be  avoided ;  and  the  stomach  is  to  be  kept  cleiS| 
but  always  moist. 

16.  Oil  of  olives,  new  and  good,  in  which  a  little  mi* 
thridate  bath  been  dissolved,  anointed  upon  the  back-booCi 
just  against  the  mouth  of  the  stomach,  doth  wondeiMy 
comfort  the  stomach. 

17.  A  smaU  bag  filled  with  locks  of  scarlet  wool,  steep- 
ed in  red  wine,  in  which  myrtle,  and  citron-peel,  aodi 
little  saffron  have  been  infused,  may  be  always  worn  upot 
the  stomach.  And,  touching  those  things  which  comfor 
the  stomach,  thus  much  ;  seeing  many  of  those  things,  al- 
so,  which  serve  for  other  operations,  are  helpful  to  this. 

18.  The  liver,  if  it  be  preserved  from  torrefiaction  o 
desiccation,  and.  from  obstruction.  It  needeth  no  more ;  & 
that  looseness  of  it  which  begets  aquosities,  is  plainly  a  dis 
ease ;  but  the  other  two,  old  age  approaching  induceth. 

19.  Hefieunto  appertain  most  especially  those  thinf 
^hich  ace  set  down  in  the  operation  upon  the  blood 
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ire  mH  add  a'  very  few  things  more,  bat  those  'select* 
'cd. 

20#  Principallj,  let  there  be  in  use  the  wine  of  sweet 
pomegranates  ;  or,  if  that  cannot  be  had,  the  juice  of  them 
oewly  expressed ;  let  it  be  taken  in  the  mornings  with  a 
Ihde  sugar,  and  into  the  glass  in  which  the  expression  is 
made,  put  a  small  piece  of  citron-peel,  green^  and  three  or 
fimr  whole  cloves ;  let  this  be  taken  from  February  till  the 
end  of  April. 

21.  Bring  also  into  usi?,  above  all  other  herbs,  water- 
cresses,  but  young,  not  old ;  they  may  be  used  either  raw, 
in  sallads,  or  in  broths,  or  in  drinks  ;  and  after  that  take 
^^non-wort* 

22.  Aloes,  howsoever  washed  or  corrected,  is  hurtful 
tor  the  liver ;  and  therefore  it  is  never  to  be  taken  ordina- 
rily :  contrariwise,  rhubarb  is  sovereign  for  the  liver ;  so 
that  these  three  cautions  be  interposed.  First,  that  it  be 
taken  before  meat,  lest  it  dry  the  body  too  much,  or  leave 
some  impression^  of  the  stypticity  thereof.  Secondly,  that 
it  be  macerated  an  hour  or  two  in  oil  of  sweet-almonds, 
aew  drawn,  with  rose-water,  before  it  be  infused  in  liquor, 
or  given  in  the  proper  substance.  Thirdly,  that  it  be  taken 
by  turns,  one  while  simple,  another  while  with  tartar,  or  a 
litde  bay-salt,  that  it  carry  not  away  the  lighter  parts  only, 
ind  make  the  mass  of  the  humours  more  obstinate. 

23.  I  allow  wine,  or  some  decoction  with  steel,  to  be 
:aken  three  or  four  times  in  the  year,  to  open  the  more 
strong  obstructions  ;  yet  so  that  a  draught  of  two  or  three 
ipoon fills  of  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  new  drawn,  ever  go  bc- 
ore,  and  the  motion  of  the  body,  especially  of  the  arms 
nd  sides,  constantly  follow. 

24.  Sweetened  liquor*;,  and  that  with  some  fatness,  are 
rincipally,  and  not  a  little  effectual  to  prevent  the  arefac- 
on,  and  saltness,  and  torrefaction,  and,  in  a  word,  the  old- 
BS  of  the  liver ;  especially  if  they  be  well  incorporated 

with 
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with  dge;  they  are  made  of  sweet  fruits  and  roots;  « 
namely^  the  wines  and  juleps  of  raisins  of  the  son,  new 
jujubas,  dried  figs,  dates,  parsnips,  potatoes^  and  the  liki 
with  the  mixture  of  liquorice  sometimes:  also  a  julep  of  tk 
Indian  grain  which  thej  call  maize,  with  the  miztmcc 
some  sweet  things,  doth  much  to  the  same  end.  But  it  i 
to  be  notedy  that  the  intention  of  preserving  the  liver  in 
kind  of  softness  and  fatness,  is  much  more  powerfiil  da 
that  other  which  pertains  to  the  opening  of  the  liver,  mbk 
rather  tendeth  to  health  than  to  length  of  life  ;  savii^,  th 
that  obstruction  which  induceth  torrefaction,  is  as  o^«iil 
to  long  life,  as  those  other  arefaction^. 

25.  I  commend  the  roots  of  succory,  spinach,  and  bed 
dealred  of  their  piths,  and  boiled  till  they  be  tender  in  wi 
ter,  with  a  third  part  of  white-wine,  for  ordinary  salU 
to  be  eaten  with  oil  and  vinegar;  also  asparagus,  pi&( 
artiphok^s,  and  burr-roots,  boiled,  and  served  in  after  ll 
san^  manner;  also  broths,  in  the  spring-time,  of  Tfli 
buds,  and  .the  green  blades  of  wheat.  And  touching  d 
preserving  of  the  liver,  thus  mu^h. 

26.  The  heart  receiveth  benefit,  or  harm,  most  from  d 

■ 

tor  which  we  breathe ;  from  vapours  ;  and  from  the  adb 
tions.  Now  many  of  those  things  which  have  been  fa 
merly  spoken,  touching  the  spirits,  may  be  transfecn 
hither ;  but  that  indigested  mass  of  cordials,  collected  b; 
physicians,  avails  little  to  our  intention :  notwithstaodifij 
those  things'which  are  found  to  be  good  against  poisoQl 
may,  with  good  judgment,  be  given  to  strengthen  and  &r 
tify  the  heart ;  especially  if  they  be  of  that  kind  that  the] 
do  not  so  much  resist  the  particular  poisons,  as  arm  t^ 
heart  and  spirits  against  poiso:i  in  (general.  And  toaduoi 
th^  several  cordials,  you  may  repair  to  the  table  akexll 
set  down: 

27.  The  goodness  of  the  air  is  better  known  bjrtP* 
ricncc,  than  by  signs.     We  hold  thai  air  to  be  the  be* 
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phen  the  conntrj  is  level  and  plain,  and  that  lajeth  open 
OD  all  sides ;  so  that  the  soil  be  dry,  and  yet  nqt  barren  or 
ft^j,  which  puts  forth  wild  thjme,  and  eyebright,  and  a 
land  of  marjoram^  and  here  and  there  stalks  of  calamint ; 
vliidi  is  not  altogether  void  of  wood,  but  conveniently  set 
with  some  trees,  for.  shades  where  the  sweer-briar-rose 
smeDeth  something  musky  and  aromatically ;  if  there  be 
lifcrsy  we  suppose  them  rather  hurtfiil  than  good,  unless 
Aey  be  very  small,  and  cltar,  and  gravelly. 

2S.  It  is  certain,  that  the  moniing  air  is  more  lively  and 
ae&eshing  than  the  evening  air  ;  thr.ugh  the  latter  be  pre<« 
bxred  out  of  delicacy. 

89.  We  conceive,  also,  that  the  air,  stirred  with  a  gentle 

md,  is  more  wholesome  than  the  air  of  a  serene  and  calm 
»■, 

iky ;  but  the  best  is  tlie  wind  blowing  firom  the  west  in 
Ae  morning,  and  from  the  north  in  the  afternoon. 

30.  Odours  are  especially  profitable  for  the  comforting 
of  the  heart ;  yet  not  so  as  though  a  good  odour  were  the 
fmogative  of  a  good  air ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  as  there 
ait  some  pestilential  airs  which  smell  not  so  ill  as  others 
tint  are  less  hurtful ;  so,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  some 
m  most  wholesome  and  friendly  to  the  spirits,  which 
ddier  smell  not  at  all,  or  arc  lef^s  pleasing  and  fragrant  to 
Ac  sense.  And  generally,  where  the  air  is  good,  odours 
ihouki  be  taken  but  now  and  then  :  for  a  continual  odour^ 
ftoBgfa  never  so  good,  is  biirthensome  to  the  spirits. 

31.  We  commend  above  all  others,  as  we  have  toufibed 
kfbfe,  odour  of  plants  growing,  and  not  plucked,  taken  in 
fte  open  air;  the  principal  of  that  kind  are,  violets,  gilly- 
ftnrers,  pinks,  bean-flowers,  lime-tree  biOssoni.s  vine-buds, 
honeysuckles,  yellow  wull-flowcr,  nmsk-roses  (for  other 
n»cs,  growing,  are  fast  of  tfieir  smells),  sirawberry  leaves 
(especially  dyin^,  sweet-briar  (principally  in  the  early 
^nng),  wild  mint,  lavender  flowered ;  and  in  the  hotter 
countries,  orange- tree,  citron-tree,  mettle,  laurel  ^  there- 

3     '  fore. 
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fore,  to  walk  or  sit  near  the  breath  of  these  plants,  wot 
;  not  be  neglected. 

32.  For  the  comforting  of  the  heart,  we  prefer  co 
smells  before  hot  smells ;  therefore  the  best  per&me  i 
either'  in  the  morning,  or  about  the  heat  of  .the  daj 
to  take  an  equal  portion  of  vinegar,  rose-water,  and  claret 
wine,  and  to  pour  them  upon  a  fire-pan  somewhat  heU 
ed« 

33.  Neither  let  us  be  thought  to  sacrifice  to  our  modia 
the  earthy  though  we  advise,  that  in  digging  or  ploughxa, 
the  earth  for  health,  a  good  quantity  of  claret  wine  b 
poured  thereon. 

34.  Orange-flower-water,  pure  and  good,  with  a  smil 
portion  of  rose-water  and  brisk  wine,  snufiTed  up  into  tb 
nostrils,  or  put  up  into  the  nostrils  with  a  syringe,  afie 
the  manner  of  an  errhine,  but  not' too  frequently,  is  vtsj 
good.  • 

35.  But  champing,  (though  We  have  no  betel),  or  hol4 
ing  in  the  mouth  only,  of  such  things  as  cheer  the  spiritS) 
even  daily  done,  is  exceeding  comfortable.  Thcrcfbitj 
for  that  purpose,  make  grains,  or  little  cakes  of  ambergris^ 
musk,  lignum  aloes,  lignum  rhodium,  orris-powder,  toi 
roses  'y  and  let  those  grains  or  cakes  be  made  up  witb 
rose-water  wliich  hath  passed  through  a  little  Indian  ba^ 
sam. 

36.  The  \iipours  which,  arising  from  tilings  inwardlj 
taken,  do  fortify  and  cherish  the  henrt,  ought  to  hzvc  they 
three  properties ;  that  they  be  friendly,  clear,  and  cooling 
For  hot  vapours  are  nou^;;ht,  and  wine  itself,  which  i 
thought  to  have  oaly  a;i  heii'inir  vapour,  is  not  altogcthc 
void  of  an  opiate  quality.  Now  wc  call  those  vapoui 
clear,  which  have  more  of  t^'e  vnpour  than  of  the  exhaU 
tion,  and  which  arc  not  smoky,  or  fuliginous,  or  unctuous 
but  nioi;>t  and  equal. 

.      31.  0\ 
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37.  Oat  of  that  unprofitable  rabble  of  cordials,  a  few 
Ought  to  be  taken  into  daily  diet  -,  instead  of  all,  amber- 
gris^ saffron,  and  the  grain  of  kennes,  of  the  hotter  sort  -y 
roots  of  bugloss  and  borrage,  citrons,  sweet  lemons,  and 
pearmainSy  of  the  colder  sort.  Also  that  waj  which  we 
said  both  gold  and  pearls  work  a  good  efiect,  not  only 
within  the  veins,  but  in  their  passage,  and  about  the  parts 
near  the  heart ;  namely,  by  cooling  without  any  malignant 
joality. 

38.  Of  Bezoar  stone  we  believe  well,  because  of  many 
tnals;  but  then  the  manner  of  taking  it  ought  to  be  such, 
IS  the  virtue  thereof  may  more  easily  be  communicated  to 
[be  spirits.  Therefore  we  approve  not  the  taking  of.it  in 
broths,  or  syrups,  or  in  rose-water,  or  any  such  like ; 
bst  only  in  wine,  cinnamon-water,  or  the  like  distilled  wa- 
ber ;  but  that,  weak  or  small,  not  burning  or  strong. 

30.  Of  the  affections  we  have  spoken  before,  we  only 
idd  this ;  that  every  noble,  and  resolute,  and,  as  they  call. 
It,  heroical  desire,  strengtheneth  and  enlargeth  the  powers 
of  the  heart.     And  touching  the  heart  thus  much. 

40.  As  for  the  brain,  where  the  seat  and  court  of  the 
aumal  spirits  is  kept,  those  things  which  were  inquired 
befiore,  touching  opium,  and  nitre,  and  the  subordinates  to 
dtonboth;  also  touching  the  procuring  of  placid  sleep, 
(Bay  likewise  be  refegred  hitheif.  This  also  is  most  cer- 
taifly  that  the  brain  is  in  some  sort  in  the  custody  of  the  sto- 

« 

nach;  and  therefore  those  things  which  comfort  and 
trengthen  the  stomach,  do  help  the  brain  by  consent,  and 
lay  no  less  be  transferred  hither.  We  will  add  a  few  ob- 
Tvations ;  three  outward,  and  one  inward. 
41.  We  would  have  bathing  of  the  feet  to  be  often  used, 
least  once  in  the  week,  and  the  bath  to  be  made  of  lye, 
ith  bay-salt,  and  a  little  sage,  camomile,  fennel,  sweet- 
aijoram^  and  pepper-wort,  with  the  leaves  of  ange- 
a,  green. 

42.  We 
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42.  We  commend  also,  a  fume  or  suflumigation  ever; 
morning,  of  dried  rosemarj,  bay-Iea\e3  dried,  and  ligmzxs 
aloes ;  for  all  sweet  gums  oppress  the  head. 

43.  Especially,  care  must  be  taken,  that  no  hot  thiifs 
be  applied  to  the  head  outwardly  ;  such  aie  all  kinds  of 
Spices;  the  very  nutmeg  not  excepted ;  for  those  hot  thingSi 
we  debase  tKem  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  would  have 
them  applied  there  only  ;  but  a  light  anointing  of  the  heaj 
with  oil^  mixed  with  roses,  myrtle,  and  a  little  salt,  and  sat 
firon,  we  much  commend, 

44*  Not  forgetting  those  things  which  we  have  hdoA 
delivered,  touching  opiates,  nitre,  and  the  like,  which  i6 
mvLch  condense  the  spirits,  we  think  it  not  impertinent  i 
that  effect,  that,  once  in  fourteen  day^,  bfoth  be  taken  il 
the  morning,  with  three  or  four  ghuns  of  castoreuitt,  todt 
little  angelica  seed  and  calamus;  which  both  fortify  lb 
brain,  and,  in  that  aforesaid  density  of  the  substance  of  fte . 
spirits,  so  necessary  to  long  life,  add  also  a  vivacity  of  A^ 
tron  and  vigour  to  them. 

45.  In  handling  the  comforters  of  th6  four  pniid|kl 
bowels,  we  have  propounded  those  things  which  dre  boi 
proper  and  choice,  and  may  safely  and  conveniendj  tt 
transfrrred  into  diet  and  regimen  of  life;  for  variety  of 
medicines  is  the  daughter  of  ignorance  ;  and  it  is  not  mflrt 
9rae,  that  ^  many  dishes  have  caused  many  diseases,*  utht 
proverb  is,  than  this  is  true,  that  many  medicines  hivi 
caused  few  cures.  And  touching  the  operation  uponfte 
principal  bowels,  for  their  extrusion  of  aliment,  tlni 
much. 


TS 
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Tie  Oferatlm  upon  the  outward  Parts ^  for  theit  Au 

traction  of  Aliments 


The  History. 

1.  ALTHOUGH  a  good  concoction  performed  by  the  in- 
Mtd  psirts,  be  the  principal  towards  a  perfect  alimentation  -, 
jet  die  actions  of  the  outward  parts  ought  also  to  concur^ 
flii%.like  as  the  inward  faculty  sendetb  forth  and  extrud- 
edite  aliment^  so  the  faculty  of  the  outward  parts  may 
Cdl  fiirth  and  attract  the  same  ;  and  the  more  weak  the  fa- 
ciddyof  concoction  shall  be,  the  more  need  is  there  of  a 
coocnrring  help  of  the  attractive  faculty. 

2,  A  strong  attraction  of  the  outward  parts  is  chiefly 
titosed  by  the  mfodon  of  the  body ;  by  which  the  parts, 
tef  heaf^  and  comforted^  do  more  cheerfully  call  forth 
vad  attract  the  aliment  unto  themselves. 

9.  Bol  this  is  most  of  aU  to  be  foreseen  and  avoided, 
ibt  Ae  same  motion  and  heat  which  calls  the  new  juice  to 
Aenembers,  doth  not  again  despoil  the  member  of  that 
jitce  wherewith  it  had  been  before  refreshed. 

4b  Fricadons  used  in  the  m'otnin^,  serve  especially  to 
Hh  intention ;  but  this  must  evermore  accompany  thein, 
iftat  after  the  fricatton  the  part  be  lightly  anointed  witli 
oS;  lest  the  attrition  of  the  outward  parts  make  them,  by 
perspiration;  dry  and  juiceless. 

5.  Thencxt  is  exercise,  by  which  the  parts  confricatc 
iod  chafe  themselves,  so  it  be  moderate,  and  which,  as  was 
ioted  before,  be  not  swifi,  nor  to  the  utmost  strength,  nor 

unto 
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unto  weariness*  But  in  exercise  and  in  frication  there 
the  same  reason  and  caution,  that  the  body  may  not 
spire  or  exhale  too  much ;  therefore  exercise  is  better 
the  open  air  than  in  the  house,  and  better  in  winter  than  ii 
summer  ;  and  again,  exercise  is  not  only  to  be  concluded 
with  unction,  as  frication  is,  but  in  vehement  exercise^, 
unction  is  to  be  used  both  in  the  beginning  and  in  the 

I 

as  it  was  anciently  to  champions.  > 

6.  That  exercise  may  resolve  either  the  spirits  or 
juices  as  little  as  may  be,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be 
when  the  stomach  is  not  altogether  empty.    And  tht 
that  it  may  not  be  used  upon  a  full  stomach  (which 
much  concern  health),  nor  yet  upon  an  empty  si 
(which  doth  no  less  concern  long  life),  it  is  best  to  takci 
breakfast  in  the  tnoming,  not  of  any  physical  drugS|  or 
any  liquors,  or  of  raisins,  or  of  figs,  or  the  like ;  but 
plain  meat  and  drink ;  yet  that  very  light,  and  in 
quantity. 

7.  Exercises  used  for  the  irrigation  of  the 
ought  to  be  equal  to  all  the  members ;  not,  as  Socrates  j 
*  that  the  legs  should  move,  and  the  arms  should  rat  i 
on  the  contrary ;  but  that  all  the  parts  may  partidptHj 
the  motion.     And  it  is  altogether  requisite  to  long  life, 
the  body  should  never  abide  long  in  one  posture  ;  but 
every  half  hour,  at  least,  it  change  the  posture,  saving 
in  sleep. 

8.  Tho«ie  things  which  are  used  to  mortification,  inty 
transferred  to  vivification  \  for  both  hair  shirts,  and 
ings,  and  all  vexations  of  the  outward  parts,  do  fortify 
attractive  force  of  them. 

9.  Cardan  conmiends  nettling,  even  to  let  out 
ly ;  but  of  this  we  have  no  experience ;  and  bcsidest 
have  no  good  opinion  of  it,  lest,  tlurbugh  the 
quality  of  the. nettle,  it  may,  with  often  use,  breed 
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md  other  dHctaes  of  the  skia.    And  touching  the  opera- 
'tHD  nftm  the  auiwawl  parts,  te  ttev  stferactioii  «f  aliineiit, 


Ik  Ofer^akn  t^m  the  Mmem  ksdfj  fir  the  biwma- 

tioniberetf. 

TbtHutory. 

THE  ▼vlgav  reproof  touching  nuanj  dishes,  doA  rather 

a  severe  reformer,  than  a  physician  ;  or  howsoevef 

wuf  be  good  £or  fcesenration  of  healthy  jet  it  is  hurtful 

loigdi  (»f  Ufb  i  by  reaaon^  that  a  Tarions  mixture  of  ali* 

ad  somewhat  heterogeneooai  finds  a  passage  into 

and  juices  of  the  body,  more  lively  and  cheerfiiU 

m.  a  aimpk  and  homogeneous  diet  doth ;  besides,  it  ia 

iwcihiff  to  stir  mp  appetite,  which  is  the  spur  of  di<* 

Therefiare  we  allow  both  a  full  table,  and  a  con* 

of  dishes,  according  to  the  seasons  of  the 

arupou other  occaaions. 

^  Alao  that  c^inioa  of  the  simplicity  of  meats,  without 

10  hot  a  sifli^city  of  jadgment ;.  for  good  and  ivell- 

sances  are  the  most  wholesdme  preparations  of 

and  cewhct  both  to  health  and  to  long  life. 

S.  It  moat  be  ordered,  that  with  meats  hard  of  digestion,^ 

strong  liquors,  and  satices  that  mar  penetrate, 

way ;  but  with  meats  more  easy  of  digesdon, 

ItjMMMm.  snil  fgr  aaUCCS. 

VoIp.IV.  O  4.  Wherea: 
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4.  Whereas  we  advised  before,  that  the  first  drangh 
supper  should  b«  taken  warm ;  now  we  add^  that  for 
preparation  of  the  stomach,  a  good  draught  of  thai  li^ 
to  which  evefj  man  is  most  accustomed,  be  taken  m 
half  an  hour  before  meat  also,  but  a  little  spiced^  to  pi 
the  taste. 

5.  The  preparation  of  meats,  and  bread,  and  drinks, 
they  be  rightly  handled,  and  in  order  to  this  intention, 
exceeding  great  monxent,  howsoever  it  may  seem  a  me 
nical  thing,  and  savouring  of  the  kitchen  and  butterjr ; 
it  is  of  more  consequence  than  those  fables  of  gold,  and 
cious  stones,  and  the  like. 

6.  The  moistening^  of  tKe  juices  of  the  body,  by  a  i 
preparation  of  the  aliments,  is  a  childish  thing;  it 
be  somewhat  available  against  the  fervours  of  dises 
but  it  is  altogether  adverse  to  a  roscid  alimentation*  Tl 
fore  boiling  of  meats,  as  concerning  our  intention,  is  6 
ferior  to  roasting^  and  baking,  and  the  like. 

•  7.  Roasting  ought  to  be  with  a  quick  fire,  and  soon 
patched ;  not  with  adull  fire,  and  in  long  time. 
.  8.  All  solid  flesh  ought  to  be  served  in  not  altog 
fresh,  but  somewhat  powdered  or  corned;  the  less  salt 
be  spent  at  the  table  with  them,  or  none  at  all ;  fo|:  sa 
corporcted  with  the  meat  before,  is  better  distributed  i 
body^  than  eaten  with  it  at  the  table. 

9*  There  would  be  brought  into  use  several  and 
macerations  and  infusions  of  meats,  in  convenient  lie 
beforie  the  roasting  of  them,  the  like  whereof  are  s 
times  in  use  before  they  bake  them,  and  in  the  pick 
some  fish. 

10.  But  beatings,  a^d  as  it  were  scourgings  of 
meats,  before  they  be  boiled,  would  work  no  small  n 
We  see,  it  is  confessed,  that  partridges  and  pheasants 
with  an  hawk,  alio  bucks  and  stags  killed  in  hunti 
they  stan4  not  out  too  long,,  eat  better,  even  to  the 
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ne  fi&es,  scourged  and  beaten^  become  more  tender 
3lesome.  Also  hard  and  sour  pears,  and  some  other 
;row  sweet  with  rolling  them.  It  were  good  to 
some  siich  beating  and  bruising  of  the  harder 
f  fleshes,  before  they  be  brought  to  the  file.  And 
lid  be  one  of  the  best  preparations  of  all. 
(read  a  little  leavened,  and  very  little  halted,  is  bAest 
ch  is  baked  in  an  oven  thoroughly  heated,  and  not 
aint  heat.  ' 

The  preparation  of  drinks  in  order  to  long  life,  shall 
:ed  one  precept.  And  as  touching  water-drinker^ 
;  nothing  to  say  ;  such  a^et,  as  we  said  before,  may 
life  to  an  indifferent  term,  but  to  no  eminent 
but  in  other  drinks,  that  sire  full  of  spirit,  such  as 
;,  ale;  mead,  and  the  like,  this  one  thipg  is  to  be 
1  and  pursued  as  the  sum  of  all,  that  the  parts  of 
3r  may  be  exceeding  thin  and  subtil^  and  the  Spirit 
ig  mild :  this  is  hard  to  be  done  by  age  alone ;  for 
kes  the  parts  a  little  more  subtil,  but  the  spirits 
lore  sharp  and  eager  -,  therefore,  of  the  infusion  in ' 
els  of  some  fat  substance  which  niay  restrain  the 
y  of  the  spirits,  counsel  hath  been  given  before  i 
also  another  way,  without  infusion  or  mixture ;  this 
;he  liquor  might  be  continually  agitated,  either  by 
upon  the  water,  or  by  carriage  by  land,  or  by 
the  vessels  upon  lines  and  daily  stirring  them,  or 
ch  other  way  ;  for  it  is  certaia  that  this  local  mo- 
ll both  subtilize  the  parts,  and  doth  so  incorporate 
ipact  the  spirits  with  the  parts,  that  they  have  no 
6  turn  to  sourness,  which  is  a  kind  of  putrefac- 

(ut  in  extreme  old  age;  such  a  preparation  of  meats 
I  made,  as  may  be  almost  in  the  middle  way  to 
and  touching  the  distillations  of  meats,  they  are 

O  2^  inere 
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mere  toys ;  for  the  nutritive  part,  at  least  the  best  of  it^ 
doth  not  ascend  in  vapours. 

14.  The  incorporating  of  meat  and  drink  before  tbej 
meet  in  the  stomach,  is  a  degree  ta  chjle  ;  therefore  kt^ 
chickens,  or  partridges^  or  pheasants,  or  the  like,  be  takeft* 
and  boiled  in  water,  with  a  little  salt ;  then  kt  them  hi 
cleansed  and  dried ;  afterward,  let  them  be  infused  in  vauti 
or  ale  before  it  hath  done  working,  with  a  little  sugar.      ^ 

15.  Also,  gravies  of  meat,  and  mincings  of  them 
well  seasoned,  are  good  for  old  persons ;  and  tbe 
for  that  they  are  destituted  of  the  office  of  their  te^ 
chewing,  which  is  a  principal  kind  of  preparation. 

16.  And  as  for  the  helps  of  that  defect,  namelj^  of 
strength  of  teeth  to  grind  the  meat,  there  are  three 
which  may  conduce  thereunto.     First,  that  new  teeth 
put  forth,  that  which  seems  altogether  difficult,  i^nd 
be  accomplished  without  an  inwaxd  and  powerful 
tion  of  the  body.    Secondly^  that  the  jaws  be  so 
ed  by  due  astringents,  that  they  may  in  some  sort  sb] 
the  ..office  of  the  teeth,  which  may  possibly  be 
Thirdly,  that  the  me^t  be  so  prepared,  that  there  di^Il 
no  need  of  chewing,  which  remedy  is  ready^  and  at  hi 

17.  We  have  some  thought,  also,  touching  the 
of  the  meat  and  drink,  that  the  same  taken  in  larger 
tity  at  some  times,  is  good  for  the  irrigation  of  the^l 
Therefore,  both  great  feastings,  and  free  drinkings,  are 
altogether  to  be  inhibited.     And  touching  the 
upon  the  aliments,  and  the  preparation  of  them^  thus 


n 
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Tke  Ofentim  upon  the  last  Act  rf  Assimilatmu 


t.iiH:ii 


G  the  list  act  of  assimilatioPy  unto  which  the 
immediately  preceding  chiefly  tend^  our  ad- 
fiuSi  be  hrief  and  tingle.     And  the  thing  itself  rather 
cacplicatioo,  than  anj  various  rules. 


^  IT  is  ceitain,  that  all  bodies  are  endued  with  some  de- 
^^  rfsHiinilitiin^  those  things  which  are  next  them ;  this 
paeomatical  bodies,  as  fiame^  spirit,  air,  per- 


r,  and  with  alacrity ;  on  the  contrary,  diose 
gross  and  tangible  bulk  about  them,  do  but 
regard,  that  the  desire  of  assimilating  other 
k  booad  in  by  a  stronger  desire  of  rest,  and  con« 
liiemselves  fiom  motion. 
Agatn^  it  is  certain^  that  that  desire  of  as^milating 
kamd,  as  we  said,  in  a  gross  body,  and  made  fnef* 
is  somewhat  freed  and  stirred  up  by  the  heat  and 
spirit,  so  tl^t  it  is  then  actuated ;  which  is. 
mfy  caipe  why  inanimates  assimilate  not,  and  animates 


S.  TUs  also  is  certain,  that  the  harder  the  consistence 
body  is,  the  more  doth  that  body  stand  in  need  of  a 
heat  to  prick  forward  the  assimilation ;  which  falls 
ill  for  old  men ;  because  in  them  the  parts  are  more 
and  the  heat  weaker  ;  and  therefore,  either  the 
of  their  parts  is  to  be  softened,  or  their  heat  in- 
And  as  touching  the  malacissation  or  mollifying 
f  die  members,  we  shall  speak  afterward ;  having  also 
propounded  many  things  which  pertain  to  the 

O  3  prohibiting 
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prohibiting  and  preventing  of  this  kind  of  hairdness*  Foe 
the  other,  touching  the  increasing  of  the  heat,  we  will  now 
deliver  a  single  precept,  after  we  have  first  stssumed  thi|, 
axiom, 

4.  The  act  of  assimilation,  which,  as  we  said,  is  excited 
by  the  heat  circumfused,  is  a  motion  exceeding  accnralei 
subtil,  and  in  little.  Now  all  such  mptions  do  then  comq 
to  'their  vigour,  when  the  local  motion  wholly  ceasedi| 
which  disturbeth  it.  For  the  motion  of  separation  into  h^ 
mogenial  parts,  which  is  in  milk,  that  the  cream  shmH 
$wim  above,  and  the  whey  sink  to  the  bottom,  will  nt^ 
work,  if  the  milk  be  never  so  ^ttle  agitate^ ;  neith^  wil 
any  putrefaction  proceed  in  water,  or  mixt  .bodi^.if  4i 
same  be  in  continual  local  motion.  So,  then^  firom  wf 
assumption,  we  will  conclude  this  fpr  the  present  in^ 
sition. 

5.  The  act  itself  of  assimilation,  \^  chiefly  accomplishes 
in  sleep  and  rest ;  especially  towards  the  momihg^  the  dis* 
tribution  being  finished  j  therefore,  we  have  nothing  elw 

^     to  advise,  t^ut  that  men  keep  themselves  hot  in  their  sle^i 
and  further,  that  towa.rds  the  morning  t)iere  be  used 
anointing,  or  shirt  tincted  with  oil,  such  as  may  gendy 
tip  heat ;  and  after  that  to  fall  asleep  again.    And  tone 
the  last  act  of  assimilatipn  thus  much. 
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;  Tie  Operation  upon  the  Inteneration  of  that  which 
[    begins  to  be  arified:  or  ^he  Malacissafton  of  the 

4 


Body. 


We  have  inquired  formerly  touching  the  inteneration  from 
ivithin^  which  is  done  bj  many  windings  and  circuits,  as 
ivdl  of  alimentation^  as  of  detaining  the  spirit  from  issuing 
fiirdi^  and  therefore  is  accomplished  slowly ;  now  we  are 
to  inquire  touching;  that  inteneration  which  is  from  without, 
lad  is  efibctedy  as  it  were,  suddenly  ;  or,  touching  the  ma* 
lyKissation  and  suppling  of  the  body. 


The  History.  ^ 

I.  IN  the  fable  of  restoring  Pelias  to  youth  again,  Medea, . 
when  she  feigned. to  do  it,  propounded  this  way  of  accotn- 
gfishing  the  same,  that  the  old  man's  body  should  be  cut 
Itto  several  pieces,  and  then  boiled  in  a  cauldron  with  cer* 
tun  medicaments.  There  may,  perhaps,  some  boiling  be 
leqnired  to  this  matter,  but  the  cutting  into  pieces  is  not  . 

# 

necdfiil. 

2.  Notwithstanding,  this  cutting  into  pieces  seems,  in 
fome  sort,  to  be  useful ;  not  with  a  knife,  but  with  judg- 
ment. For  whereat  the  consistence  of  the  bowels  and  parts 
is  very  diverse,  it  is  needful,  that  the  inteneration  of  them 
both  be  not  effected  the  same  way ;  but  that  there  be  a  cure 
designed  of  each  in  particular,  besides  those  things  which 
pertain  to  the  inteneration  of  the  whole  i.iass  of  the  body  ; 
1^  wUich,  notwithstanding,  in  the  first  place. 
I  O  4  3.  Thi% 
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3.  This  operation,  (if  perhaps  it 
is  most  likely  to  l»e  dime  by  bathsy  i 
cooceming  which,  these  things  that 


4.  We  must  nol  be  tCK>  fiarwatd  in  hopbf  to  ai 
matter  finom  the  examples  of  those  things  * 

iee  done  in  the  imbibitions  and  macer^tioos  of  is 

by  which  they  are'inteneratedf  whereof  wo  i 
'  some  instances  btlbie  I  ftr  this  kind  of  oparatio 

easy  gpop  }nanimates»  because  Ihey  attract  and  ss 
'Uqnor;  bat  upon  the  bodies  of  liiring  croatans  it 

becanso  in  them  th^  ny*tww  rather  t^wiltth  ovtwai 

5.  Thensfioce^  the  emollimt  >atlis  which  arc  u 
little  good,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  faortj  bocanse  tl 
draw  forth,  than  make  entr^ce,  and  resolve  the 
of  the  body,  rather  than  consolidate  it. 

0.  The  twths  and  nnctions  whidi  may  serve  to 
sent  operatiim,  (naa^ely,  of  intenerating  the  body 
foally),  ought  to  have  throe  properties* 

Y.  The  first  and  principal  is,  that  they  consis 
things  whjch,  in  their  whole  substance,  are  like 
body  9od  Aedi  of  man,  and  which  have  a  fn 
nnrsing  virtue  from  without. 

8.  The  second  is,  that  they  be  mixed  with  si 
as,  throngh  the  subtilty  of  their  parts,  may  make 
and  so  insinoats  ^Dd  conyey  their  nourishing  virti 
body. 

p.  The  third  is^  that  they  receive  some  mixtnn 
nmcb  inferior  to  the  rest),  of  such  things  as  pre  m 
I  mean,  not  soor  or  tart  things,  but  iinctuous  and 
iog  (  that  while  thp  other  two  do  operate,  the  exl 
^  the  body,  which  destroyeth  the  virtue  of  the  i 
tenerating,  may,  as  mnch  as  is  possible,  be  pohib 
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tkoodoli  to  the  i&wardi  parts,  by  the  asfarictioii  of  Ae  fkin, 

midkmofg  of  4>e  pasttges,  n^y  be  promoted  and  furtbercd* 

10*  That  which  is  aott  consubstantial  to  the  body  of 

attn  is  wami  blood,  either  of  man  or  of  some  other  Itring 

Cfottm^  bm  the  device  of  Ficinii%  touching  the  suddng 

dilooi  oat  of  the  arm  of  a  wholesome  joung  oeuui,  for  Ao 

fWlBiaiiuu  of  strength  in  old  men,  ii  Tety  frivolous ;  for 

i  ihtwhidi  noorishcih  from  within,  ought  no  vmj  to  be 

I   sqnsl  or  homogeneal  to  the  body  nourished,  but  in  some 

ittt  iaftfior  and  subordinate,  that  it  may.  be  converted ;  but 

kitbga  mp^4ri  outwaidly,  by  how  much  the  subttanoe  is 

•  ftw,  by  so  much  the  consent  is  better. 

11.  It  hath  been  anciently  received,  that  a  bath  made  of 
As  Uood  of  infiints  wiU  cure  the  leprosy,  and  heal  the  flesh 
dnsdy  putrtfied ;  ittsomuch,  that  this  thing  hi^th  begot  en^ 
fj  towards  some  kings  from  the  conmion  people. 

12.  It  is  reported  that  HeraclituB,  fcr  cure  of  the  drop^ 
*qf,  wa^  pot  into  the  warm  belly  of  an  ox  newlly  slain. 

13.  They  use  the  blood  of  kittens,  warm,  to  cure  tlie 
fiiease  called  St.  Anthony's  fire,  and  to  restore  the  flesh  and 
Ikia. 

14.  An  arm,  or  other  member,  newly  cut  off,  or  that  up^ 
SQ  sonoe  other  occasion  will  not  leave  off  bleeding,  is,  with 
good  success,  put  into  the  belly  of  some  creature  newly 
lipped  up;* for  it  worketh  potently  to  staunch  the  blood, 
the  blood  of  the  member  cut  off,  by  consent,  sucHing  in, 
aad  vehemently  drawing  to  itself^  the  warm  blood  of  the 
creatnre  slain ;  whereby  itself  is  stopped,  and  retireth. 

15.  It  is  much  used  in  extreme  and  desperate  diseases,  to  cut 
m  two  young  pigeons,  yet  living,  and  to  apply  tliem  to  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  and  to  shift  them  one  after  another;  where- 
by, sometimes  there  foUoweth  a  wonderful  ease.  This  is 
imputed,  vulgarly,  as  if  they  should  draw  down  the  malig- 
nity of  the  disease  ;  but,  howsoever,  this  application  goeth 
So  the  head,  and  comforteth  the  animal  spirits. 

16.  Bat 
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16.  Bat  these  bloody  baths  and  unctions  seem  to  us  tbi 
tish  and  odious ;  let  us  search  out  some  others^  which  pea 
haps  have  less  loathsomeness  in  them^  stod  yet  not  less  be 
nefit. 

17.  Next  imto  warm  blood,  things  Alike  in  sul^stance  tc 
the  body  of  man,  are  nutritives :  fat  fleshes  of  oxen,  swine, 
deer ;  oisters,  amongst  fishes ;  milk,  butter,  yolks  of  eggs; 
flour  of  wheat ;  sw^et  wine,  either  sugared,  or  before  it  In 
fined. 

18.  Such  things  as  we  would  have  mixed,  to  makeist 
pression,  are,  instead  of  all,  salts,  especially  bay-salt ;  ate 
^ne,  when  it  is  fiiU  of  spirit^  x^aketh  entrance,  and  is  u 
excellent  convoy. 

19.  Astringents  of  that  kind  which  we  described,  name 
ly,  unctuous  and  comfortably  things,  are,,  saflron,  mastic 
mjrrh,  and  myrtle-berries. 

20.  Of.  these  particulars,  in  our  judgment,  may  vcr 
well^  b^  made  such  a  bath  as  we  design :  physicians  axu 
posterity  will  find  out  better  things  hereafter. 

21.  But  the  operation  will  be  much  better  and  mof 
powerful,  if  such  a  bath  as  we  have  propounded,  which  ^ 
hold  to  be  the  priticipal  matter,  be  attended  with  a  fotu 
fold  course  and  order. 

22.  First,  that  there  go  before  the  bath  a  frication  of  tt 
body,  and  an  anointing  with  oil,  with  some  thickenix 
substance  ;  that  the  virtue  and  moistening  heat  of  the  bai 
may  pierce  the  body,  and  not  the  watry  part  of  the  liquo 
Then  let  the  bath  follow  for  the  space  of  some  two  hours 
after  thie  bath,  let  the  body  be  emplastered  with  mastici 
myrrh,  tragacanth,  diapalma,  and  saffron ;  that  the  perspi 
ration  of  the  body  may,  as  much  as  is  possible,  be  inlii 
bited,  till  the  supple  matter  be  by  degrees  turned  into  so- 
lid; this  to  be  continued  for  the  space  of  twenty-fooi 
hours,  or  more.     Lastly,  the  emplastering  being  removed, 

let  there  be  an  anointing  with  "oil  mixed  with  salt  and  saf- 
fron. 
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kon»  A^d^  let  this  bath,  together  with  the  emplastering 
pi  UDcdoiif  (as  before),  be  renewed  every  fifth  day :  thi^ 
malacissatjon  or  suppling  of  the  body  to  be  continued  for 
one  whole  month. 

23.  AlsOy  during  this  time  of  the  malacissation,  we  hold 
itnsefiil^and  proper^  and  according  to  our  intention,  tha( 
tbat  men  nourish  their  bodies  well,  dnd  keep  out  of  the 
cold  sir,  and  drink  nothing  but  warm  drink. 

24.  Now  this  is  one  of  those  things,  (as  we  warned  in 
general  in  the  beginning),  whereof  we  hzvt  made  no  trial 
by  experiment,  but  pnly  set  it  down  out  of  our  aiming  and 
levelling  at  the  end  ;  for,  having  set  up  the  mark,  we  deli- 
ver the  light  to  others. 

25.  Neither  ought  the  warmths  and  cherishings  of  living 
bodies  to  be  neglected.  Ficinus  saith,  and  that  seriously 
foooghy  *  That  the  laying  of  the  young  maid  in  David's 
bosom  wa3  wholesome  for  him ;  but  it  came  too  late.'  He 
Aoold  also  have  added^  that  the  young  maid,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Persian  virgins,  ought  to  have  been  anointed  with 
Tojnh^  and  such  like ;  not  for  deliciousness,  but  to  increase 
ftc  virtue  of  this  cherisliing  by  a  living  body. 

26.  Barbarossa,  in  his  extreme  old  age,  by  the  advice  of 
^  physician,  a  Jew,  did  continually  apply  yoiing  boys  to 
bis  stomach  and  belly,  for  warmth  and  cherishing:  also, 
fdme  old  men  lay  whelps,  (creatures  of  the  hottest  kind), 
dose  to  their  stomachs  every  night. 

27.  There  hath  gone  a  report,  almost  undoubted,  and 
^  under  several  names  ;  of  certain  men  that  had  great 
Poies,  who,  being  weary  of  the  derision  of  people,  have  cut 
^the  bunches  or  hillocks  of  their  noses,  and  then  making 
^  wide  gash  in  their  arms,  have  held  their  noses  in  the 
place  for  a  certain  time,  and  so  brought  forth  fair  an4^ 
f<>Qiely  noses ;  which,  if  it  be  true,  it  shews  plainly  the 
^nscnt  of  flesh  unto  flesh,  especially  in  live  flesh. 

28.  Touching 
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2.  It  is  certain^  that  diets^  ivhich  tre  now  much  in  use, 
principallj  of  giuaiacom,  aad  of  sarsaparilla^  china,  and  las* 
nfins,  if  thej  be  continued  for  any  time^  aad  according  to 
itrict  rnlesj  do  first  attenuate  the  whole  juice  of  the  bo^  i 
iod,  after,  consume  it  and  drink  it  up.  Which  is  most 
numlfest,  because  that^  bj  these  diets,  the  French  pox^ 
when  it  is  grown  even  to  an  hardness,  and  hath  eaten  up 
lod  comipted  the  very  marrow  of  the  body^  may  be  as- 
suredly cured.  And  further,  because  it  is  a^  manifest,  that 
meoi  who  by  these  diets  are  brought  to  be  extreme  lean, 
pale,  and,  as  it  were,  ghosts,  .will  soon  after  become  fat, 
well  coloured,  and  apparently  young  again.  WhereftMre, 
ve  are  absolutely  of  opinion,  that  such  kind  of  diets,  in 
the  decline  of  age,  being  used  every  other  year,  would  be 
^  useful  to  our  intention,  like  the  old  skin  or  spoil  of 
ttcpents. 

,  3.  We  do  confidently  aflirm,  (neither  let  any  man  reckon 
OS  amongst  those  herbtics  which  were  called  Cathari),  that 
often  purges,  and  made  even  familiar  to  the  body,  are  more 
available  to  long  life,  than  exercises  and  sweats.  And  this 
nost  needs  be  so,  if  that  be  held  which  is  already  laid  for 
^  ground,  that  unctions  of  the  body,  and  oppletion  of  the 
Passages  from  without,  and  exclusion  of  air,  and  dets^ning 
tf  the  spirit  within  the  mass  of  the  body,  do  much  conduce 
to  kmg  life.  For  it  is  most  certain,  that  by  sweats  and  out- 
^"^  perspirations,  not  only  the  humours  and  excrementi<« 
tUH|i  vapours  are  exhaled  and  consumed,  but,  together 
^  thiem,  die  juices,  also,  and  good  spirits,  which  are  not 
*o  eajily  repaired ;  but  in  purges,  (unless  they  be  very  im- 
^^^oderate),  it  is  not  so ;  seeing  they  work  principally  upon 
the  humours.  But  the  best  purges  for  this  intention  arc 
those  which  are  taken  immediately  before  meat,  because 
t^  diy  the  body  less ;  and  therefore  they  must  be  of  those 
P^fgers  which  do  least  trouble  the  belly. 

These 
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.  These  intentions  of  the  operations  which  we  have  pxv^ 
jxmnded,  (as  we  conceive),  are,  tnost  true,  the  remedies 
faithful  to  the  intentions.  Neither  is  it  credible  to  be  tdd, 
(although  not  a  few  of  these  remedies  may  seem  but  vol- 
gar),  with  what  care  and  choice  thejJiave  been  examined 
hy  us,  that  thej  might  be,  (the  intention  not  at  all  impeacb- 
ed),  both  safe  and  effectual.  Experience,  no  doubt,  will 
both  verify  and  promote  these  matters.  And  such,  in  alt 
things,  are  the  works  of  every  pnident  counsel ;  that  thej 
are  admirable  in  their  effects,  excellent  also  in  their  ordef  j 
but  seeming  vulgar  in  the  way  and  means. 


The  Porches  of  Death. 

WE  are  now  to  inquire  touching  the  porches  of  death ; 
that  is,  touching  those  things  which  happen  xmto  men « 
the  point  of  death ;  both  a  little  before  and  after.  That^ 
Seeing  there  are  many  paths  which  lead  to  death,  it  may 
be  understood  in  What  common-way  they  all  end ;  especi- 
ally in  those  deaths  which  are  caused  by  indigence  of  na- 
ture, rather  than  by  violence;  although  something  of  thi* 
latter,  also,  must  be  inserted^  because  of  the  connectioa  of 
things. 
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The  History. ' 

1.  THE  Kving  spirit  stands  in  need  of  three  things,  that  it 
nay  subsist :  convenient  motion,  temperate  refri^ation, 
and  fit  aliment.  Flame  seems  to  stand  in  need  but  of  two 
of  those ;  namely,  motion  and  aliment :  because  flame  is  a 
simjpie  substance,  the  spirit  a  compounded ;  insomucby'that 
if  it  approach  somewhat  too  near  to  a  flamy  nature^  it  over- 
thioweth  itsdf • 

2.  Also,  flame,  by  a  greater  and  stronger  flame,  is  ex- 
tingoished  and  slain,  as  Aristotle  well  noted ;  much  more 
the  sjmt. 

3.  Flame,  if  it  be  much  compressed  and  straitened,  is  ex- 
&giiished|  as  we  may  see  in  a  candle  having  a  glass  cast 
over  it ;  for  the  air,  being  dilated  by  the  heat,  doth  con- 
trade  and  thrust  together  the  flame,  and  so  lesseneth  it,  and 
b  the  end  extlnguisheth  it ;  and  fires  on  hearths  will  not 
laaie,  if  the  fuel  be  thrust  close  together,  without  any  space 
for  the  flame  to  break  forth. 

4.  Also,  things  fired  are  extinguished  with  compression ; 
as,  if  you  press  a  burning  coal  hard  witii  the  tongs,  or  the 
foot,  it  is  straight  extinguished. 

5.  But  to  come  to  the  spirit :  If  blood  or  phlegm  get  in- 
to the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  it  causeth  sudden  death  ;  be- 
etle the  spirit  hath  no  r6om  to  move  itself. 

6.  Also,  a  great  blow  on  the  headinduceth  sudden 
^<ath$  the  spirits  being  straitened  within  the  ventricles  of 
4c  brain.  » 

1i  Opium,  and  other  strong  stupefactives,  do  coagulate 
^spirit,  and  deprive  it  of  the  motion. 

8.  A  venemous  vapour,  totally  abhorred  by  the  spirit, 
^si^seth  sudden  death  ;  as  in  deadly  poisons,  which  work, 
4  they  call  it,  by  a  specifical  malignity  ;  for  they  strike  a 
|**fting  into  the  spirit,  that  the  spirit  will  no  more  move 
^t^lf,  nor  rise  against  a  thing  so  much  detested. 

9.  Also 
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9.  Also,  e^ttreme  dnmkeflaes%  or  extreme  feeding,  soae- 
times  cause  sudden  death  ;  seeing  the  spirit  is  not  onlj  op* 
pressed  with  over  much  condensing,  or  the  miligaitir  of 
the  vapoar,  (as  in  opium  ajid  maligasiit  poisoQft)^  hot  abi 
vidi  the  aboadwice  of  the  yapoiirs. 

10.  Extrene  grief»  or  fear^  especiallj  if  tbcj  be  laUa^ 
as  it.  is  in  a  sad  and  unexpected  snesa^agCy  casse  soddcs 
dcsath* 

II.-  Not  only  over  much  compression^  Wt  als»  «N| 
niuch  dilatation  of  the  spirit,  is  deadlj. 

18.  Joys,  excessive  and  sudden^  have  bertit  asanj  of 
their  lives.  t 

I 

IS.  In  great  evacuations,  as  when  they  cut  wmm  Idc  Ae  ^ 
dropsy,  the  waters  ik>w  forth  abuada&tly ;  much  flMre,  ii  ] 
great  and  huddcn  fluxes  of  blood,  oftentimes,  present  dsiA  i 
feUoweth  I  and  this  happens  by  the  mere  fligl^  of 
within  the  body,  all  the  parts  moving  le  fill  the 
places^  and^  amongst  the  rest,  the  spirits  themaehres.  in 
as  for  slow  fluxes  of  blood,  this  matter  pertains  t^  the  iafi* 
genee  of  nourishment,  net  to  the  diffusioii  of  the  ^gUtu 
And  touching  the  motion  of  the  spirit  so  far^  either 
pressed  or  dlflused,  that  it  bringeth  death,  thus  much. 

14.  We  must  come  next  to  the  want  of  refrigeratioa. 
Stopping  of  the  breath  causeth  sudden  death)  asia  aU 
cation  or  strangling.    Now,  it  seems  this  matter  is  mot  W 
ftmch  to  be  referred  to  the  impediment  of  motion,  es  to  the 
impediment  of  lefirigtration ;  for  air  over  hot,  thoQgh#» 
tracted  freely,  doth  no  less  suffocate,  than  if  breathing 
hindered  ;  as  it  is  in  them  who  have  been  sometimes  idb*i 
cated  with  burning  coals,  or  with  charcoal,  or  widi  wsHli 
newly  plaistered,  in  close  chambers^  where  a  fire  is  msdes 
which  kind  of  death  is  reported  to  have  been  the  endof  ihf 
Emperor  Jovinian  :    the  like  happeneth  from  ^dry  blAl- 
over  heated  ;  which  was  practised  in  the  killing  of 
wife  to  Coostantiiic  the  Great. 

15.  It 
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15.  It  is  a  very  small  dnie  which  nature  taketh  to  repeat 
fteheathingy  and  in  which  she  desireth  to  expel  the  foggj 
ifrAnrn  into  the  lungs,  and  to  take  in  new^-— scarce  die 
iU  pirt  of  a  minute. 
10.  Again,-— the  beating  of  the  pulse,  and  the  motion  of 
I  ieijstDfe  and  diastole  of  the  heart,  are  three  times  quick- 
ifrthtt  that  of  breathing ;  insomuch,  that  if  it  were  possi-' 
Ik  diat  tiiat  motion  of  the  heart  could  be  stopped,  without 
itoppii^  the  breathy  death  would  foDow  more  speedilj 
krcupon,  than  bj  strangling. 

IT.  Notwithstanding,  use  and  custom  prevail  much  iti 
Us  natonl  action  of  breathing,  as  it  is  in  the  Delian 
Even,  and  fishers  for  pearl,  who,  by  long  use,  can  hold 
heir  breaths  at  least  ten  times  longer  than  other  men  can 
b. 

It.  Amongst  living  cteatnres,  even  of  those  that  have 
ta^i^  tfiere  are  some  that  are  able  to  hold  their  breaths  a 
bag  tiflie,  and  others  that  cannot  hold  them  so  long,  ac- 
BoAig  as  they  n^ed  more  or  less  refrigeration. 

19.  Fishes  need  less  refrigeration  thaA  terrestrial  crea* 
tas;  yet  some  ihey  need,  and  take  it  by  their  gills  ^  and 
iileneitcial  creatures  cannot  bear  the  air  that  is  too  hot,  or 
Indose  ;  so  fishes  are  sufibcated  in  waters,  if  they  be  to* 
My  and  long  frozen. 
10.  If  Ae  spirit  be  assaulted  by  ahother  heat,  greater 
iImI^  it  is  dissipated  and  destroyed ;  for  if  it  cannot 
fsoper  best  without  refrigeration,  much  less  can 
inMlier  heat  which  is  fiur  stronger.  This  is  to  be 
ii  baming  fevers,  where  the  heat  of  the  putrified  hn* 
dodi  exceed  the  native  heat,  even  to  extinction  or 


n.  Hie  wan^  also^  and  use  of  deep,  is  referred  to  re- 
•  For  motion  doth  attenuate  and  rarify  the  spi* 
>  diarpen  and  increase  the  heat  thereof;  contra* 
^tdetb  and  lestraineth  the  motion  and  gadding 
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of  the  same..   For  though   Mcep  doth  strengthen  and  td- 
^-once  the  acuons  cf  the  pans,  and  of  the  lifeless  spirits^iad 
all  that  motion  which  is  lo  the  circumference  of  thebodji 
ye:  ;:  dw^:h  in  gKii  par:  quie:  ar.d  still  the  proper  motioD » 
thcr  livinc:  spirit.    Now  slccp«  regularly,  is  due  untobnnaB 
r.iture  or.ce  wiihin  four-an^i-tv.-entv  hours,  and  that  for  sii^ 
cr  ave  hour*,  it  :he  leas: ;  the  ugh  there  are,  even  in  tli 
kivJ.  s  -  nit  :::r.es  n::ra;lcs  cf  nature:  as  it  is  recorded  e( 
M. rccr.ro.  :La:  he  ^ep:  not  for  a  long  time  before  hisdoA. 
A:ii  a>  t.'Uvh::;^-  ::.e  wir.:  of  refrigeraiion^  for  conserriBi 
of  :he  >j'»ir;:,  thus  niac^. 

2  3.  As  vor.cer/ir.^  i:.-^  ::.!rd  indigence,  namely,  of  it 
mcr.:«  i:  <eem5  to  pen«ir.  ra:her  to  the  pans,  than  to  thelir* 
ini:  &piri:.  For  a  tr-an  may  easily  believe  that  the  liviq 
sv:r::  >ubN:s:c:h  in  iier.rlrv,  no:  bv  succession  or  remrvi* 
t:o'i.  A"d  as  tor  :hc  reasonable  soul  in  man,  it  is  abort 
all  ouc<::or.  t'.iA:  :;  :s  no:  er.  gendered  of  the  soul  of  the ffr 
rc'::s.  ror  !>  repaired,  nor  can  die.  They  speak  of  the  H* 
;'.i~*'  sp'ri:  of  living  ere*: .ires  aj^d  also  of  vegetabkl 
which  difers  fr»m  :ha:  other  soul  essentially  and  fbrmillj* 
For  ou:  of  the  c(Mifus:on  cf  :hese,  ihat  same  transmignM 
cvf  sou'-:,  and  innumerable  ocher  devices  of  heathens  tod  to 
rf:lc<.  have  proceeded. 

:3.  ITie  body  c:  man  d-:h  rfpilarly  require  renoraDoi 
bv  aliment,  every  dav.  And  a  bodv  in  health  can  scttC 
endure  fastitig  three  days  logeUier ;  nonriihstandingi  ■ 
and  custom  will  do  much  even  ia  this  case ;  but  in  sidi 
nessy  fasting  is  less  grievous  to  ibe  body.  AIsOi  iki 
doth  sniqily  sonewhat  to  nourishment ;  and,  on  the  edi 
ndc^  eacocise  doth  require  it  mozv  abuadantly.  liken 
Acre  have  some  been  found,  who  have  sustained  thd 
telirc^  nliBQM  to  a  miracle  in  nature,  a  very  long  time  wit 
OQl  meat  or  drink. 

S4.  Daad  bodies  if  tbej  be  not  intercepted  b j  pntrcfi 

a  knif  time  without  anj  notable  absim 
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OQ;  baft  Iniiig  bodies  xact  above  three  dajs  ms  we  aid, 
ikH  thejr  be  xcptired  b j  nocnishmeat ;  which  sheweth 
rtfoick  g'iWiprioo  to  be  the  work  of  the  liTing  spin^ 
lich.eidHr  icpaiis  isseb",  or  pots  the  pons  inio  a  ncrr«iF» 
of  hdog  repaired^  or  both.    This  is  testified  b j  that  al- 
wUd^  was  anted  a  Utile  befiore;  oaoieAy,  that  liTing 
ntLj  sohsist  sooiewhat  the  looger  without  ah* 
if  they  4eep.    New  sleep  is  nothing  ebe  hot  a 
sqpiian  aad  ieiiirii*rat  of  the  fixing  spirit  into  itself. 
25,  An  •Irrif*"*  and  cfniinnal  rfflnxion  of  blood,  whidi 
netiiiies  h^pencth  in  the  hemocihoidesy  somrrimcs  in 
ailji^  of  blood,  the  inwaid  Ttins  being  tmlod^ed  or 
nkcoy  soaexiines  by  woonds,  canseth  sudden  death ;  in 
g^fdy  tint  the  blood  of  the  reins  ministeieth  to  the  arte* 
c%  and  the  blood  of  die  arteries  to  the  spirit. 
M»  The  qmctitjr  of  meai  and  drink  whidi  a  man,  eaU 
I  two  meals  a  daj,  receiveth  into  his  bodjf  is  not  small, 
■di  more  than  he  vtiideth  again,  either  b j  stool,  or  by 
ine,  or  by  sweating ;  yon  will  say,  no  marvel,  seeing  the 
"■■-^**'  goeth  into  the  juices  and  substance  of  the  body  i 
latrae;  btit  consider,  then,  diat  this  addition  is  made 
lioe  a  day,  and  yet  the  body  ahoundeth  not  mnch :  In 
ue  numncr,  tboogh  the  spirit  be  repaired,  yet  it  grows  not 
ccniTely  in  the  qnantity. 

S7«  It  doth  no  good»  to  hare  the  alimmt  ready  in  a  de- 
eeaeasoTed;  bmto  haveit  of  that  kind,  and  so  prepaied 
d  'snpplied,  dm  the  qarit  may  work  npon  it;  for  the 
IF  of  a  tordi  alone  will  not  maintain  the  flame,  fmleasit 
hd  with  wax  ;  neither  can  men  live  apon  herhs  alone, 
id  finm  thenoe  comes  the  inconcoction  of  old  age,  that 
mi^  there  be  flesh  and  blood,  yet  the  ^lirit  is  become  so 
maioas  and  thin,  and  the  juices  and  blood  so  heartless 
1  ofastinaJi^  that  they  hcdd  no  proportioa  to  afimraim* 

¥2  £S.  Let 
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28.  Let  us  now  cast  up  the  accounts  of  the  needs  and  ii- 
digences,  according  to  the  ordinarj  and  usual  course  of  at- 
ture :  the  spirit  hath  need  of  opening  and  moving  itself  is 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain  and  nerves^  even  continosBf ; 
of  the  motion  of  the  heart  every  third  part  of  a  momorti 
of  breathing,  every  moment ;  of  sleep  and  nourishncil^ 
once  within  three  days  $  of  the  power  of  nourishing^  cob* 
monly  till  eighty  years  be  past.  And  if  any  of  these  iafi- 
gences  be  neglected,  death  ensu^th.  So  there  are  pUnly 
three  porches  of  death  :  destitution  of  the  spirit,  in  the  n^ 
tion,  in  the  refrigeration,  in  the  aliment. 

It  is  an  error,  to  think  that  the  living  spirit  is  pcrpetint 
ly  generated  and  extinguished,  as  flame  is,  and  abideth  ool 
any  notable  time.  For  even  flame  itself  is  not  thus  out  of 
his  own  proper  nature,  but  because  it  liveth  amongst  citi 
mies.  For  flame  within  flame  endureth*  Now  tibe  lifiB| 
spirit  liveth  amongst  friends  and  all  due  obsequioosaoii 
So,  then,  as  flame  is  a  momentary  substancG,  air  a  taai 
substance,  the  living  spirit  is  betwixt  both. 

Touching  the  extinguishing  of  the  spirit  by  the  destroe- 
tion  of  the  organs,  which  is  caused  by  diseases  and  violeno^ 
we  inquire  not  now,  as  we  foretold  in  the  beginning,  iL 
though  that  also  endeth  in  the  same  three  porches.  Aai 
touching  the  form  of  death  itself  thus  much. 

29.  There  are  two  great  forerunners  of  death ;  the  ooi 
sent  from  the  head,  the  other  from  the  heart  ^  convulsion 
and  the  extreme  labour  of  the  pulse.  For  as  for  the  deal 
ly  hiccough,  it  is  a  kind  of  convulsion.  But  the  deadlj 
labour  of  the  pulse  hath  that  unusual  swiftness,  because  tb 
heart,  at  the  point  of  death,  doth  so  tremble,  that  the  tj% 
tole  and  diastole  thereof  are  almost  confounded.  There  i 
also  conjoined  in  the  pulse,  a  weakness,  and  lowness,  so 
oftentimes  a  great  intermission ;  because  the  jnotiou  of  A 
heart  faileth,  and  is  not  able  to  rise  against  the  assault  stool 
ly  or  constantly. 

30.  Tb 
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30.  The  immrdiatc  preceding  signs  of  death  are,  great 
ajoietiien  and  tossing  in  the  bed ;  fumbling  with  the 
■ids ;  catching  and  grasping  hard ;  gnashing  with  the 
xth;  qieaking  hottow  ;  trembling  of  the  nether  lip ;  pale« 
ess  of  the  fkct ;  the  memory  confused ;  speechlessness ; 
ild  sweats;  the  body  shooting  in  lengA;  lifting  up  the 
lute  of  th^  eye ;  cjianging  of  the  whole  visage  (a3  the 
ose  sharp,  eyes  hollow,  cheeks  fallen) ;  contraction  and 
ooUing  of  the  tongue  ;  coldness  in  the  extreme  parts  of 
le  body  ;  in  some,  shedding  of  blood  or  sperm ;  shriek* 
ig ;  breathing  thick  and  short ;  falling  of  the  nether  chap, 
ad  such  like. 

31.  There  follow  death,  a  privation  of  all  sense  and 
lodoo,  as  well  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  as  of  the  nerves 
od  joints  j  an  inabili^  of  the  body  to  support  itself  up- 
fht;  stifiness  of  the  nerves  and  parts ;  extreme  coldness 
F  the  whole  body ;  after  a  little  while^  putrefaction  and 
Bikiag. 

32.  Eels,  serpents,  and  the  insecta,  will  move  a  loo^ 
me  in  every  part  after  they  are  cut  asunder ;  insomudi, 
tit  country  people  think  that  the  parts  strive  to  join  toge- 
ler  again.  Also,  birds  will  flutter  a  greaJt  while  after 
dr  heads  are  pulled  off;  and  the  hearts  of  living  crea- 
ses will  pant  a  long  time  after  they  are  plucked  out.  I 
member  to  have  seen  the  heart  of  one  that  was  boweUed, 
( suffering  for  high  treason,  that,  being  cast  into  the  fire, 
1^  at  the  first  ^t  least  ^  foot  and  a  half  in  heighth,  and 
ler,  by  degrees  lower  and  lower,  for  the  space,  as  we  re- 
ember,  of  seven  or  eight  minutes.  There  is  also  an  an« 
!at  and  credible  tradition,  of  an  ox  lowing  after  the  bow- 
I  were  plucked  out.  But  there  is  a  more  certain  tradi* 
n,  of  a  man,  who,  being  under  the  executioner's  hand  for 
^  treason,  ftfter  his  heart  was  plucked  out,  and  in  the 
scutioner*B  hand,  was  heard  to  utter  three  or  four  words 
prayer  j  which,  therefore,  we  said  to  be  more  credible, 

P  3  there 
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than  that  of  the  ox  in  sacrifice ;  because  the  friends  of  Ac 
party  suffering  do  usually  give  a  reward  to  the  execatioBCi 
to  dispatch  his  office  with  the  more  speed,  that  thtj  mij 
the  sooner  be  rid  of  their  pain ;  but  in  sacrifices,  we  seet» 
cause  why  the  priest  should  be  so  speedy  in  his  office. 

33.  For  reviving  those  again  which  fall  into  snddei 
swoonings,  and  catalepsies,  or  astoiyshments,  (in  whick 
fits,  many,  without  present  help,  would  utterly  expb^  . 
these  things  are  used ;  putring  into  their  mouths  water  &  , 
tilled  of  wine,  which  they  call  hot  waters  and  cordial  vfr  : 
ters ;  bending  the  body  forwards ;  stopping  the  month  fll  t 
nostrils  hard ;  bending  or  wringing  the  fingers ;  pnlliiigllli  ^ 
hairs  of  the  beard  or  head ;  rubbing  of  the  parts,  especiiBf 
the  face  and  legs ;  sudden  casting  of  cold  water  upoolhi^ 
face ;  shrieking  out  aloud  and  suddenly ;  putting  rose-vfr 
ter  to  the  nostrils,  with  vinegar,  in  faintings;  bumingof^ 
feathers^  or  cloth,  in  the  suffocation  of  the  mother;  bnta-^ 
pecially,  a  frying-pan,  heated  red  hot,  is  good  in  wfi'l 
^lexies;  also,  a  close  embracing  of  the  body  hath  he^l 

£ome. 

34.  There  have  been  many  examples  of  men,  in  sbcWi 
dead,  either  laid  out  upon  the  cold  floor,  or  carried  forth  » 
burial ;  nay,  of  some  buried  in  the  earth,  which,  notwidl- 
standing,  have  lived  again  ;  which  hath  been  found  ia 
those  that  were  buried,  (the  earth  being  afterwards  open- 
ed), ,by  th^  bruising  and  wounding  of  their  head,  through 
the  struggling  of  the  body  within  the  coffin ;  whereofi  *• 
most  recent  and  memorable  example  was  that  of  loatUKl 
Scotus,  called  the  Subtil,  and  a  schoolman,  who,  beiif 
digged  up  again  by  his  servant,  unfortunately  absent  at  IdI 
burial,  (and  who  knew  his  master's  manner  in  such  fits) 
was  found  in  that  state.  And  the  like  happened  in  tm 
days,  in  the  person  of  a  player  buried  at^ambtidge.  1 
rciTicmber  to  have  heard  of  a  certain  gentleman  that  wodi 
rf>cds  make  trial,  in  curiosity,  what  men  did  feel  that  wcf 

r^  han|^ 
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1;  ID  Ik  SmtBUBi  the  end  about  Iniaeck^nm^g 
tf  «poQ  a nooly  and  then  letd^  hnnfrlf  &&}  tiuDki* 
shoold  be  itt  his  power  to  recorer  die  stool  at  bis 
wt,  whoA  be  £u2ed  iiL»  butwasbdped  bjafrieal 
fCKot.  He  was  asked  afienmd,  what  he  Mt  ?  He 
t  icb  ao  paia,  hot  fint  he  thought  be  saw  hefuta 
es  a  great  ire  and  boming ;  then  he  thought  he 
ck  and  dark ;  lasdj,  it  tamed  to  a  pale  Uue,  or 
grem  which  colour  is  also  ofien  seen  bj-  dicaa 
hm  into  swoooings.  I  have  heaid  also  of  a  phja» 
ctlivingy  who  recotered  a  man  to  lifie  which  had 
i  biipwlfy  and  had  hanged  half  bn  hour,  bj  frications 
It  baths ;  and  die  same  jA jsician  did  prafiess,  that  he 
no  doubt  to  recoyer  any  man  that  had  hanged  so 
10  his  ned^  woe  not  broken  with  the  first  swing. 


Tie  Differences  cf  Toutb  and  Old  Age. 

i£  ladder  of  man's  bodj  is  this :  to  be  conceived ;  to 
ickened  in  the  womb ;  to  be  bom ;  to  suck ;  to  be 
:d ;  to  feed  upon  pap ;  to  put  fcHlh  teeth,  the  first  time 
the  second  year  of  age ;  to  begin  to  go ;  to  begin  to 
;  to  put  forth  teeth  the  second  time,  about  seven 
of  age ;  to  come  to  puberty  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
of  age  f  to  be  able  for  generation,  and  the  flowing  of 
enstrua ;  to  have  hairs  about  the  legs  and  armholes  ; 
: forth  a  beard-  and  thus  long,  and  sometimes  later 

P4  to 
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to  grow  in  stature  ;  to  come  to  full  years  of  strength  umI 
agili^ ;  to  grow  gray  and  bald ;  the  ceasing  of  the  me»- 
ttrua  and  ability  to  generation ;  to  grow  decrepit,  and  a 
monster  with  three  Jegs ; '  to  die.  Meanwhile,  the  ni^ 
also  hath  certain  periods,  but  they  cannot  be  described  hj 
years ;  as,  to  decay  in  the  memory^'and  the  like,  of  whkk 
hereafter. 

2.  The  differences  of  you^  and  old  age  are  thsK:  I 
joUng  man's  skin  is  smooth  and  plain ;  an  old  man%  d^ 
and  wrinkled,  especially  about  the  forehead  and  eyes:  % 
young  man's  flesh  is  tender  and  soft ;  an  old  nian'Sy  had: 
a  young  man  hath  strength  and  agility ;  an  old  man  fak 
decay  in  his  strength,  and  is  slow  of  motion :  a  young  Ma 
hath  good  digestion ;  an  old  man,  bad :  a  young  maA 
bowels  are  soft  and  succulent ;  an  old  manfs,  silt  tti 
parched :  a  yoimg  man^s  body  is  erect  and  straight ;  aadd 
maa's  bowing  and  crooked :  a  young  man's  limbs  are  il» 
dy  ;  an  old  man's,  Weak  and  trembling:  the  humours iai 
young  man  are  choleric,  and  his  blood  inclined  to  heat;  a 
an  old  man,  phlegmatic  and  melancholic,  and  his  blood  iai 
clined  to  coldness :  a  young  man  ready  for  the  act  of  Ve* 
faus ;  an  old  man  slow  unto  it :  in  a  yonng  man,  the  joifiCI 
of  his  body  arc  more  roscii;  ;  in  an  old  man,  more  crude 
and  waterish :  the  spiri',  in  a  ycung  man,  plentiful  and 
boiling  ;  in  an  old  man,  scarce  and  jejune  :  a  young  mtt) 
spirit  is  dense  and  vigorous ;  an  old  man's,  eager  and  raiet 
a  young  man  hAth  his  senses  quick  and  entire;  an  oM  iD8i| 
dull  and  decayed  :  a  young  man's  teeth  are  strong  and  ca« 
tire  ;  ah  old  ilian's,  weak^  worn,  and  falling  out :  m  youf 
man's  hair  is  coloured ;  sm  old  man's,  of  what  colour  lOt 
ever  it  were,  gray :  a  young  man  hath  hair ;  an  old  wn^ 
baldness :  a  young  man's  pulse  is  stronger  and  quidur;  aa 
old  man's,  more  confused  and  slower :  the  diseases  6f  joatif 
men  are  more  acute  and  curable ;  of  old  men,  longer  and 
hard  to  cure :  a  young  man's  wounds  soon  close ;  an  cU 

maii*| 
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fwiiird  br  cxzrracas,  or  which  is  perxccdr 
AImi  hhk  «U  sen  iaiprcvc  in  sbe  appedie  of  Socdimg^  kj 
lOMB  af  ike  aod  bsEcars ;  thourb  oid  men  dig^est  wofsc. 
Afld  all  dbcK  tbtz:^  viikh  we  hsre  sud  phTadans^  aej^ 
padj*  anoBgh,  wial  refer  to  ;he  dimiaiuioa  of  die  aatiml 
bnt  aad  raacil  mrisTicc,  whicb  a;e  ddngs  of  do  wonh 
nr  VK*  Thii  is  oerraza,  dirrxess,  in  die  qooui^  an  of 
ftan,  doch  forego  ccadness  ;  and  bodies,  wben  dter  cone 
to  die  top  aad  ssicvdi  of  beau  do  decline  to  drjnea»  and 
dhertfaat  fblloars  oofidsess. 

3,  Noiw  we  are  to  cossader  die  affectioDS  of  die  mizid.*— 
[  Jfniciiihert  when  I  wils  a  Toimg  man,  at  Poiciicrs,  in 
Rranoey  I  coorersed  izmiliariv  witb  a  certain  Fxencbman, 
iwitCj  joong  man,  boi  scmetbing  lalkadvey  adio  afier- 
aards  grew  to  be  a  «tcv  eminent  man;  be  was  wuui  to  in- 
pcigh  against  tbe  buli^c^s  of  c4d  men,  and  would  saj,  dsai 
f  their  minds  could  be  seen*  as  their  bodies  are,  dKj  woold 
^pear  no  less  defamed.     Besides,  being  in  love  widi  Ms* 
hm  wity  he  woold  mar:-?ia.  that  die  vices  of  did  aoen*» 
ainda  had  some  correfpoadccce.  and  were  parallel  Ti^  d^ 
ayerfections  of  their  b:ic?c& :  for  tbe  dnmess  of  rbcir  skin, 
le  iroidd   bring  in  impaf  t^re  ;  fbc  lie  fcard-xx^  ^'  *be« 
ewels,  tinmercifuhiess  j  for  the  iipp-Tade  ci  :bcJr  rx-rs  ••'« 
vil  eye,  and  envy  ;  for  the  casting  dc^m  of  the:?  ev****  %^' 
owing  their  body  towards  the  carrh.  aOie5>n^»  v^tor*  'pai^V 
e,  they  look  no  more  up  to  Hearen,  as  tbev  wvtic  ^w<*r?:    • 
€  the  trembling  of  their  members,  invsolatioa  of  theiv  ^ 
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crees  and  light  inconstancy ;  for  the  bending  of  their  fingo 
as  it  were  to  catch,  rapacity  and  covetousness ;  for  tfa 
buckling  of  their  knees,  fearfulness;  for  their  wrinkla 
craftiness  and  obliquity^  and  other  things  which  I  haw 
forgotten.  But  to  be  serious.  A  young  man  is  modoi 
and  shamefaced ;  an  old  man's  forehead  is  hardened :  i 
young  man  is  full  of  bounty  and  mercy ;  an  old  man'i 
heart  is  brawny  :  a  young  man  is  affected  with  9  laodahk 
emulation ;  an  old  man,  with  a  malignant  envy  :  a  yoing 
man  is  inclined  to  religion  and  devotion  by  reason  of  tb 
fervency  and  inexperience  of  evil ;  an  old  man  cooktb  k 
piety  through  the  coldness  of  his  charity  and  long  convo- 
sation  in  evil,  and  likewise  through  the  difficulty  of  bis  be- 
lief :  a  young  man's  desires  are  vehement ;  an  old  mu\ 
moderate:  a  young  man  is  light  and  moveable;  an  ell 
man,  more  grave  and  constant :  a  young  man  is  givea  M 
liberality,  and  beneficence,  knd  humanity ;  an  old  man,  Iv 
covetousness,  wisdom  for  his  own  self,  and  seeking  hisofi 
ends :  a  young  man  is  confident  and  full  of  hope ;  an  oU 
man,  diffident  and  given  to  suspect  most  things :  a  young 
man  is  gentle  and  obsequious ;  an  old  man,  forward  tid 
disdainful :  a  young  man  is  sincere  and  open*hearted ;  as 
old  man,  cautelous  and  close :  a  young  man  is  given  to  de- 
sire great  things  ^  an  old  man,  to  regard  things  necessaij: 
a  young  man  think  well  of  the  present  times ;  an  old  on 
preferreth  times  past  before  them :  a  young  man  reveici- 
ceth  his  superiors ;  an  old  man  is  more  forward  to  tU 
them  :  and  many  other  things  which  pertain  rather  to  mia- 
ners,  than  to  the  present  inquisition.  Notwithstanding,  oU 
men,  as  in  some  things  tliey  improve  in  their  bodies,  la 
also  in  their  minds,  unless  hey  be  altogether  out  of  dtte  i 
namely,  that  as  they  are  less  apt  for  invention,  30  thcf 
excel  in  judgment,  and  prefer  sate  tiling*;,  and  sound  things 
before  specious ;  also,  they  improve  i4  garrulity  and  os- 

tentatioo 
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tenUtion ;  for  thej  seek  the  fruit  of  speech,  while  thej  are 
less  able  for  action  :  so  as  it  was  not  absurd,  that  the  poets 
fagotd  old  Tithon  to  be  turned  into  a  grasshopper. 


fiovM^  Canons  of  the  Duratm  of  Life^  and  farm  rf 

Death. 


CANON  I. 

CONSUMPTION  is  not  caused,  unless  th^t  which  be  de^ 
pned  #ith  bj  one  body,  passeth  into  another. 

The  Explicationm 

THERE  is  in  nature  no  annihilation,  or  reducing  to  no- 
thing; therefore,  that  which  is  consumed,  is  either  resolved 
into  air,  or  turned  into  some  bodj  adjacent.  So  we  see  a 
s^er,  or  flj,  or  ant,  in  amber,  entombed  in  a  more  state- 
ly monument  than  kings  are,  to  be  laid  up  for  etemitj,  al- 
ftoQgh  they  be  but  tender  things,  and  soon  dissipated.  But 
^  matter  is  this,  that  there  is  no  air  bj,  into  which  thej 
ihould  be  resolved ;  and  the  substance  of  the  amber  is  so 
heterogeneous,  that  it  receives  nothing  of  them.  The  like 
we  conceive  would  be,  if  a  stick,  or  root,  or  some  such 
tUng,  were  buried  in  quicksilver.     Also,  wax,  and  honey, 

« 

and  gam$,  have  the  Fame  operation,  but  in  part  only. 

CANON 
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CANON  IL 

TISRE  is  in  every  t^ngibl^  body  a  spirit^  covered  «4 
encompassed  with  the  grosser  parts  of  the  body ;  and  finn 
it,  all  consumption  and  dissohition  hath  the  beginning. 


The  Epeplicatifm. 

e 
NO  body  known  unto  us  here  in  the  upper  part  of  tkc 

earth,  is  without  a  spirit,  either  by  attenuation  and  concoCf 

tion,  from  the  heat  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  or  by  soon 

other  way.     For  the  concavities  of,  tangible  things  recem 

not  vacuum,  but  either  air,  or  the  proper  spirit  of  the 

thing.    A-nd  this  spirit,  whereof  we  speak,  is  not  some  visto^ 

or  energy,  or  act,  or  a  trifle  ^  but  plainly  a  body,  rare  and 

invisible ;  notwithstanding,  circumscribed  by  place,  qvttUh 

titative,  real;  neither,  again,  is  that  spirit  air,  no  moKC 

than  wine  is  water ;  but  a  body  rarified,  of  kin  to  air,  tho' 

much  di^Terent  from  it.     Now  the  grosser  parts  of  bpd^ 

being  dull  things,  and  not  apt  for  motion,  would  liast  a  loo^ 

time ;  but  the  spirit  is  that  which  troubleth,  and  pluckcA^ 

and  undermineth  them,  and  converteth  the  moisture  of  tbe' 

^ .   .    . 

body,  and  whatsoever  it  is  able  to  digest,  into  new  spirit  j 
and  then,  as  well  the  pre-existing  spirit  of  the  body,  as  ditt 
newly  made,  fly  away  together  by  degrees.  This  is  best 
seen  by  the  diminution  of  the  weight  in  bodies  dried  dito* 
perspiration.  For  neither  all  that  which  is  issued  fohh 
was  spirit,  when  the  body  was  ponderous  \  neither  was  i| 
not  spirit,  when  it  issu-*d  forth. 


(  r 
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• 
mixed  of  the  spirit  and  grosser  partF,  bat  Li  a  far  diffcicnf 

manner ;  for  the  spirit  is  totally  detained,  but  it  swelledi 

and  moveth  locally ;  and  the  grosser  pai  ts  are  rot  dissolvedi 

but  follow  the  motion  of  the  spirit,  and  are,  as  it  iraSi 

blown  out  by  it,  and  extruded  into  divers  figures;  firofli 

whence  cometh   that  generation   and   organization ;  jsA  I 

therefore  vivification  is  always  doile  in  a  matter  tenacious 

and  clammy  ;    and   again,  yielding  and  soft ;   that  there 

may  be  both  a  detention  of  the  spirit,  and  also  a  gende  ca-  < 

sion  of  the  parts,  according  as  the  spirit  forms  them.   Ani 

this  is  seen  in  the  matter,  as  well  of  all  vegetables,  as  flf 

living  creatures ;  whether  they  be  engendered  of  putre&c- 

tion,  or  of  sperm  :  for  in  all  these  things  there  is  manifEtf- 

ly  seen  a  matter  hard  to  break  thorough,  easy  to  yield. 


CANON  IV. 

IN  all  living  creatures  there  are  two  kinds  of  spirits;  life' 
less  spirits,  such  as  are  m  bodies  inanimate  \  and  k  "ritil 
spirit  superadded. 


The  Explication. 

IT  was  said  before,  that,  to  procure  long  life,  the  bo^  ^ 
man  must  be  considered,  first,  as  inanimate,  and  not  t^ 
paired  by  nourishment ;  secondly,  as  animate,  and  repiif«l 
by  nourishment ;  for  the  former  consideration  gives  hm 
touching  consumption;   the    latter,    touching  reparatioB* 

Thcrcfoit 
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inflaimmable,  even  before  the  flame  conceivec^,  is  h< 
and  moveable^  and  jtt  it  is  quite  another  thing  af 
become  flame ;  but  the  kindling  of  the  vital  spiri 
manj  degrees  gentler  than  the  softest  flame  ;  as  of 
wine^  or  otherwise  ;  and  besides,  it  is  ixi  great  pai 
with  an  aerial'  snbstance,  that  it  should  be  a  mys 
nuracle,  both  of  a  flanmieous  and  aereous  nature. 


CANON  V^ 

THE  natnrstl  actions  are  proper  to  the  several  part! 
is  the  vital  spirit  that  excites  and  sharpens  them. 


Tbe  Explicatum^ 

THE  actions  or  functions  which  are  in  the  seven 
bers,  follow  the  nature  of  the  members  themselves, 
th>n,  retention,  digestion,  assimilation,  separation, 
tion,  perspiration^  even  sense  itself)^  according  to  i 
perty  of  the  several  organs,  (the  stomach,  livet 
spleen,  gall,  brain,  eye,  ear,  and  the  rest).  Yet 
these  actions  would  ever  have  been  actuated,  but 
vigour  and  presence  of  the  vital  spirit,  and  heat 
1^  one  iron  would  not  have  drawn  another  iron, 
had  been  CEcited  by  the  loadstone  y  nor  an  egg  wc 
have  brought  forth  a  bird,  unless  the  substance  of 
hfA  bean  actuated  by  the  treading  of  the  cock. 


7^  £^ 
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for  the  second  desire,  the  vital 
flying  forth  of  the  body  ;  for  i' 
below  to  join  withal.  Perhapa 
outward  parts  of  the  body,  to 
but  the  flying  forth,  as  I  sai 
fifeless  sfnrits,  exch  of  thcae  I 
the  fiOTracT  this  hclongeth,— e 
the  grosaei'  parts,  dwelleth  nn' 
it  finds  not  &  like  unto  itself, 
haoT  to  create  and  mske  a  1-^k 
tcde,  and  endeavours  cames 
prey  upon  the  volatile  of  th^ 
increised  in  quantity.  As  ' 
fordi,  and  betaking  itself  tc=i 
tight  dungs,  (which  are  ev  « 
onto  tfanr  likes  near  unto  t1m« 
ried  to  a  drop ;  flame  to  fl; 
ID  the  flying  forth  of  spirit 
it  is  not  carried  to  a  particle 
unto  the  globe  of  the  con-n 
be  noted,  that  the  going  fo: 
air,  is  a  redoubled 
spirit,  partly  out  of  the  a] 
mon  air  is  a  netdj  thing, 
as  spirits,  odours,  beams, 
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~  The  Explication. 

THIS  CaiiDn  solveth  the  knot  and  difficulty 
tion  of  intenerating  hj  the  detention  of  the 
the  spirit,  not  flying  forth,  wasteth  all  within^ 
thing  gotten  to  the  inteneration  of  the  parts  in 
tence ;  but  rather  they  are  dissolved  and  corru] 
fore,  together  with  the  detention,  the  spirits 
cooled  tnd  restrained,  that  they  may  not  be  tc 


CANON  X. 

THE  beat  of  the  spirit,  to  keep  the  body  fre: 
ought  to  be  robust,  not  eager.  ' 


The  Explication  • 

ALSO,  this  Canon  pertaineth  to  the  solving 
aforesaid ;  but  it  is  of  a  much  larger  extent, 
down  of  what  temperament  the  heat  in  the  b 
be,  for  the  obtaining  of  long  life  ;  now  this  is 
ther  the  spirits  be  detained,  or  whether  they  1 
howsocifery  the  heat  of  the  spirits  must  be  su 
rather  turn  itself  upon  the  hard  parts,  than  w: 
for  the  one  desiccateth,  the  other  intenerateth. 
same  thing  is  available  to  the  well  perfecting 
tion ;  for  such  an  heat  doth  excellently  excite 
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CANON  XII. 

THE  spirit,  in  great  quantity,  hastenetb  more  to  ftjiag 
fortb^  and  preyeth  upon  the  body  more  than  in  small  qoaa- 
tity. 

The  Explication^ 

THIS  Canon  is  clear  of  itself ;  seeing  mere  quantity  dod|j 
regularly  increase  virtue.     And  it  is  to  be  seen  in 
that  the  bigger  they  are^  the  stronger  they  break  forth,  lotj 
the  more  speedily  they  consume.     And,  therefore, 
great  plenty  or  exuberance  of  the  spirits,  is  altogether 
ful  to  long  life  ;  neither  need  one  wish  a  greater  store 
spirits  than  what  is  sufficient  for  the  function  of  life, 
the  office  of  a  good  reparation. 


CANON   XIII. 

THE  spirit,  equally  dispersed,  maketh  less  haste  to  ^ 
forth,  and  preyeth  less  upon  the  body  than  unequal^ 
placed. 


The  Explication. 

m 

NOT  only  abundance  of  spirits,  in  respect  of  the  whoI< 
is  hurtful  to  the  duration  of  things  ^  but  ako  the  same  i 

bundano 
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CANON  XV. 

THE  spirit^  in  a  body  of  a  solid  composure,  is  detaivi^ 
tbQugh  unwillingly. 

T%e  Explication* 

^JLJL  things  do  abhor  a  solution  of  their  continuity,  bu); 
in  proportion  to  their  density  or  rarity  ;  for  the  more 
the  bodies  be,  the  more  do  they  suffer  themselves  to 
thrust  into  small  and  narrow  passages  ;  for  water  will 
into  a  passage  which  dust  will  not  go  into,  and  air, 
water  will  not  go  into  \  nay,  flame  and  ypiri^  which 
will  not  go  into.  Notwithstanding  of  this  thing,  there  flp 
some  bounds ;  iTor  the  spirit  is  not  so  much  transpoftil 
with  the  desire  of  going  forth,  that  it  will  suffer  itself  to  bi 
too  much  discontinued^  or  be  driven  into  overstraight  port 
and  passages  ;  and  theirefore,  if  the  spirit  be  encompasse( 
with  an  hard  body,  or  else  with  an  unctuous  and  tenacioiai 
^which  is  not  easily  divided),  it  is  plainly  bound,  and,  M 
I  may  say,  imprisoned,  an  1  layeth  down  the  appetite  d 
going  out :  wherefore  we  see,  that  metals  and  stones  r^ 
quire  a  long  time  for  their  spirit  to  go  forth,  unless  cithfl 
the  spirit  be  excited  by  the  fire,  or  the  grosser  parts  h 
dissevered  with  corroding  and  strong  waters.  The  likl 
reason  is  there  of  tenacious  bodies,  such  as  are  gums ;  sail 
only  that  they  are  melted  by  a  more  gentle  heat.  AaJ 
therefore,  the  juices  of  the  body  hard,  a  close  and  compel 
skin,  and  the  like,  (which  are  procured  by  the  dryness  4 
the  aliment,  aad  by  exercise,  and  by  the  coldness  of  thf 
air),  are  good  for  long  life  ;  because  they  detain  the  spixii 
in  close  prison,  that  it  goeth  not  forth. 

GANOID 


CAXOX  XVI. 


j2  II  DC  aos  n'lUMird  uy  ^tut  Biiti|iMniy  «  <h^ 
i:  4  XKir  fed  "br  the  ercr  andi  Hkqms  of 
faaflf  ^  SBC  wiBrhrd,  cr  xzixiiedi  hj  fbc  cxtenal  body  ; 
lBBi:a»  gBBK  sm  to  ^  om ;  all  wlndi  «e  wvuni^  id 
bafis^  imcdaer  sre  scitber  so  pressang  vpon  die  spk 
ilMsflkofiesi^  jsar  90  dcst  as  wsaj 
^  iuif  pioc  agiw  Jindt  'wisli  die  axr 


CAXOX  XVII, 

'.  tfotdj  fl jing  f czrdi  of  the  watij  l>«my<^  coioeiv^ 
iy  die  longer  in  his  bciiig. 


The  Explicaticn^ 

»id  before,  that  the  watrj  humours,  as  being  coii$«b« 
dl  to  the  air,  flj  forth  soonest ;  the  oilj,  later,  as  haw 
znall  agreement  with  the  air :  Now,  whereas  these 
mnonrs  are  in  most  bodies,  it  comes  to  pass,  dial  tilt 
doth,  in  a  sort,  betraj  the  oily ;  for  that»  m^tti^ 
insensiblj,  carrieth  this  together  with  it.    Tlwftlbl% 

3  dMr% 
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there  is  nothing  that  more  furthereth  the  conservation  of 
bodies,  than  a  gentle  drying  of  them  ;  which  causeth  the 
watry  humour  to  expire,  and  inviteth  not  the  oily ;  for 
then  the  oily  enjoyeth  the  proper  nature.  And  this  \at 
eth  not  only  to  the  inhibiting  of  putrefaction^  (though  dil 
also  foUoweth),  but  to  the  conservation  of  greenoesi. 
Hence  it  is,  that  gentle  frications  and  moderate  exerciseii 
causing  rather  perspiration  than  sweating,  conduce  mod 
to  long  life. 


CANON  XVIIL 

AIR9  excluded,  conferreth  to  long  life,  if  other  inconveoi* 
ences  be  avoided. 

The  ExpKcation* 

WE  said,  a  little  before,  that  the  flying  forth  of  the  spi- 
rit is  a  redoubled  action,  from  the  appetite  of  the  spirit  aoJ 
of  the  air ;  and  therefore,  if  either  of  these  be  taken  out  of 
the  way,  there  is  not  a  little  gained.  Notwithstanding,  di- 
vers inconveniences  follow  hereupon;  which,  how  thej 
may  be  prevented,  we  have  shewed  in  the  second  of  onr 
ten  operations. 


CANON  XIX. 


fOUTHFUL  spirits,   inserted    into  an  old  body,  mig^^ 
soon  turn  nature's  course  back  again. 


rfc 
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The  Explication* 

JSBIb  nature  of  the  spirits  is  as  the  uppennost  wheel, 
hinci  fnniedi  about  the  other  wheels  in  the  body  of  man. 
ybd  Aerefore,  iu  the  intention  of  long  life,  that  oaght  to 
k  tnX  jdaccd.  Hereunto  may  be  added,  that  there  is  an 
^pntr  and  more  expedite  way  to  alter  the  spirits,  than  to 
ftber  operations.  For  the  operation  upon  the  spirits  is 
Ipofiald;  the  one  bj  alfmfnUi  which  is  slow,  and  aa  k 
Wtn  about;  the  other,  (and  that  twofold),  whidi  is  sod- 
ioif  and  goedi  direcdj  to  the  spirits ;  camelj,  bj  vapoofSy 
jgrbj  tbe  aSccdoos. 


CANOX  XX. 


JUICES  of  1^  bodj  hard  zzi  roscid,  are  good  for  kwg 
fife. 

Toe  £*SflUa:ior,. 


'I'fr^f:  resaon  is  piaia,  seeb^  we  shewed  before^  that  hard 
IfaijigSy  and  flihr  or  XDsddy  are  Lardlj  dissipated.  Not- 
^thstaxiding,  "diere  is  ±as  cifcrcace,  (as  we  also  noted  m 
the  temb  opeatioc^  'ssz  l^jict  sotrewha:  hiid  is  indeed 
Jess  dissipabk,  xra:  -aex  r  5s  withal  less  rfpairabk.  'I  t*«iJ^«i- 
forc,  a  cairwaxicnct  it  Isiiir.Ued  wiii  an  inc/.iivciiicuwc  . 
and  for  Utts  came,  m  iraiaerfbl  auner  will  be  •nUiuvwi 
by  thia.  But  rwoL  .mis  w£Z  acaiit  b^^  i^yauu^ii:* , 
IherelcKe  fliis  wmiit  it  jnn^ps^y  cndeavoufuJ. 
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CANON  XXI. 

WHATSOEVER  is  of  thin  parts,  to  penetrate,  tfnc 
hath  no  acrimony,  to  bite,  begetteth*  roscid  juices. 


The  Explication. 

THIS  Canon  is  more  hard  to  practice,  than  to  unders 
For  it  is  manifest,  whatsoever  penetrateth  well,  bu 
with  a  sting  or  tooth,  as  do  all  sharp  and  sour  thingi 
leaveth  behind  it,  wheresoever  it  goeth,  some  mai 
print  of  dryness  and  cleaving,  so  that  it  hardenetl 
juices,  and  chappeth  the  parts.  Contrarily,  whats 
things  penetrate  through  their  tMnness  merely,  as  it 
by  stealth,  and  by  way  of  insinuation,  without  viol 
they  bedew  and  water  in  their  passage ;  of  which  so 
have  recounted  many  in  the  fourth  and  seventh  c 
tions. 


CANON  XXII. 

ASSIMILATION  is  best  done  when  all  local  moti 
suspended. 

Jhe  Explication, 

THIS  Canon  we  have  suffijiently  explainci  in  oui 
course,  upon  the  eighth  operation. 


ca: 


Wt*^"l  ^  'I  'I  \  f%   2inni  ^wifhnwi.  Ml 


B 


uBS^  n  jImul 


JLE  die 
-dkere  the 


fasts  sIkmU  be  strei^^bcaDed^  k^ 


X  which  is 
thing  wxdi  the 


is  MOI  At 

;  fior  IS  ii  oM  ihii^  for  liie 
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outward  aliment  to  be  attracted  inward ;  another, 
inward  aliment  to  be  attracted  outward^  jet  her 
concur,  that  they  both  help  the  weakness  of  the 
concoctioiiSy  though  by  divers  ways. 


CANON  XXV. 

ALL  sodden  r^ovation  of  the  body  is  wrought  d 
the  spirits,  or  by  malactssationsk  • 

the  Explicatim. 

I 

THERE  are  two  things  in  the  body,  spirits  and  ; 
*1>odi  these,  the  way  by  nutrition  is  long  and  aboul 
is  a  short  way  to  the  spirits  by  vapours  and  by  tt 
tions  ;  and  to  the  parts,  by  malacissations ;  but  thi 
gently  to  be  noted,  that,  by  no  means,  we  confc 
mentation  from  without  with  malacissation ;  for  tb 
tion  of  malacissation  is,  not  to  nourish  the  parts,  I 
to  make  them  more  fit  to  be  nourished* 


CANON  XXVI. 

MALACISSATION  is  wrought  by  consubstan* 
imprinters,  and  by  closers  up. 
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The  Expiuaium. 

reaaoa  is  manifest ;  for  that  consubstantials  do  pro- 
apple  the  Ixxly  ;  imprinters  do  cany  in  ;  closers  up 
in  aad  bridle  the  perspiration^  which  is  a  motion  op- 
o  maladssation.  And  therefore,  (as  we  described 
liath  operation),  malacissation  cannot  well  be  done 
y  but  in  a  course,  or  order.  First,  by  excluding  the 
by  thickeners ;  £or  an  outward  and  gross  infusion 
It  well  compact  the  body  \  that  which  entereth  nmst 
il,  and  a  kind  of  vapour.  Secondly,  by  intenerat- 
'  the  consent  of  consubstantials ;  for  bodies,  upon 
ch  of  those  things  which  have  good  agreement  with 
)pen  themselves,  and  relax  their  pores.  Thirdly, 
ers  are  convoyers,  and  insinuate  into  the  parts  the 
tantials ;  and  the  mixture  of  gentle  astringents  doth 
lat  restrain  the  perspiration.  But  then,  in  the  fourth 
bllows  that  great  astricti<Hi  and  closure  up  of  the 
r  emplaisteration,  and  then,  afterward,  by  inunction, 
le  sapple  be  turned  into  soUd,  as  we  slid  in  the 
place. 


CANON  XXVII. 

J£LNT  renovation  #f  the  parts  reparable  watereth 
-rweth  the  less  reparable  also. 

The  Explication. 

d,  in  the  Preface  to  thb  History,  that  the  way  of 
as  this,  that  the  parts  reparable  died  in  the  fellow- 
ship 
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• 

ship  of  the  parts  less  reparable ;  so  that  in  the  repan 
of  these  same  less  reparable  parts  all  our  forces  woalc 
employed.  And  therefore,  being  admonished  by  A 
totie's  observation  tonching  plants,  namely,  *  that  the ; 
ting  forth  of  new  doots  and  branches  refiresheth  the  I 
of  the  tree  in  the  passage,  we  conceive  the  like  re 
might  be,  if  the  flesh  and  blood  in  the  body  of  man  i 
often  renewed;  that  thereby  the  bones  themselves, 
membranes,  and  other  parts  which  in  their  own  naton 
less  reparable,  partly  by  the  cheerful  passage  of  the  jn 
partly  by  that  new  clothing  of  the  young  flesh  and  bl 
flight  be  watered  and  renewed* 


CANON  xxvm. 

REFRIGERATION,  or  cooling  of  the  body,  w 
passeth  some  other  ways  than  by  the  stomach,  is  usefu 
long  life. 

The  ExplicatioH. 

THE  reason  is  at  hand;  for  seeing  a  refirigeratioxi, 
temperate,  but  powerful,  (especially  of  the  blood),  is 
bove  all  things,  necessary  to«long  life,  this  can  b] 
means  be  effected  firom  within,  as  much  as  is  requi 
without  the  destruction  of  the  stomach  and  boweb. 


CAV 
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CANON  XXIX. 

r  iolanouxiiig  or  entangling,  that  as  well  consmnp* 
reftawtm  axe  the  works  of  heat^  is  the  greatest  ob^ 
o]oDgli& 

Tic  Exfecatim^ 

^T  all  great  works  are  destrojed  hj  fhe  nature^ 
rs  intermixed ;  when^  as  that  which  helpeth  in  one 
,  hnrtetfa  in  another;  therefore  meq  nmstprocee^ 
ijr  a  ^oiind  judgment,  and  a  discreet  practice ;  fo^ 
t,  we  have  done  so,  as  far  as  the  matter  will*  bear, 

* 

:  memory  serveth  us,  bj  separating  benign  he^ta 
irtfiily  and  the  remedies  which  tend  to  both* 


CANON  XXX, 


TQ  of  diseases  is  effected  by  temporary  medicines ; 
thening  of  life  reqoireth  observation  of  diets. 


Tie  ExpUcatk^^ 

\  things  which  come  by  accident,  as  soon  as  the 
re  removed,  cease  again ;  but  the  continued  course 
i^  like  a  ronning  river,  requires  a  conanual  rowing 
ng  against  the  stream.  Therefore  we  must  work 
Ty  1>7  diets*  Now  diets  are  of  two  kinds, — se^ 
IV.  R  dirts* 
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diets,  which  ar«  to  be  ohserved  at  c 
miliar  diet,  which  is  to  be  admittec 
but  the  set  diets  are  the  more  poten 
tnedicines  for  a  time ;  for  those  th 
great  virtiM  that  thej  are  able  to  tu 
are,  for  the  most  part,  more  strong, 
lering,  than  those  which  maj^  withe 
into  a  continual  use.  Now,  in  the 
our  intentions,  you  shall  find  onl^ 
opiate  diet ;  the  diet  malacissant,  or 
cmauiant,  and  renewing.  But  amt 
prescribed  for  familiar  diet,  and  to  I 
efiicacious  are  these  that  follow ;  v 
short  of  the  virtue  of  act  diets.  N 
nates  to  nitre ;  the  regiment  of  the  a 
our  life;  refrigerators,  which  pass 
drinks  roscidating,  or  engendering  oi 
of  the  blood  with  some  firmer  mat 
woods ;  competent  unctions,  to  kee 
■  keep  in  the  spirit ;  heaters  from  wit 
miUtion  after  sleep ;  avoiding  of  tl 
flame  the  spirit}  and  put  it  into  an  i 
.ipices ;  lastly,  a  modernte  and  se 
things  which  endue  the  spjrics  with 
fron,  cresses,  garlick,  elecampain,  ai 


CANON  xx: 


THE  living  spirit  is  inslansly  vxi 
prived  cither  of  motion,  or  oj'  rcfriiji 
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whereof  we  have  spoken  in  the  title  De  Ventis  ;  but 
is  participant  of  both  natures ;  both  of  flame  and  air,  tm 
as  the  nourishments  thereof  are ;  as  well  oil,  which  is 
moeeneous  to  flaqie,  as  water,  which  is  homogeneoos 
air ;  for  the  spirit  is  not  nourished  either  of  oilj  alone, 
of  watrj  alone,  but  of  both  together ;  and  though  air 
not  agree  well  with  flame,  nor  oil  with  water,  jet  in  a 
body  thej  agree  well  enough.  Also,  the  spirit  hath 
the  air  his  easy  and  delicate  impressions  and  yieldings,* 
and  from  the  flame,  his  noble  and  potent  motions  and 
vities.  In  like  manner,  the  duration  of  spirit  is  a 
thing  ;  being  neither  so  momentary  as  that  of  flame,  nor 
fixed  as  that  of  air.  And  so  much  the  rather  it  folio 
not  the  condition  of  flame,  for  that  flame  itself  is  extii* 
guished  by  accident ;  namely,  hj  contraries  and  enemiel 
■  environing  it ;  but  spirit  is  not  subject  to  the  like  condi- 
tions and  necessities.  Now  th^  spirit  is  repaired  ^m  dift 
lively  and  florid  blood  of  the  small  arteries,  which  are  iflt 
serted  into  the  brain  ;  but  this  reparation  is  done  by  a  Mf 
tculiar  n^anner,  of  which  we  spestk  not  now. 

i 


Besides  the  History  of  Life  and  Death,  many  other  usSf 
ful  observations  upon  the  same  subject  are  contained  in 
other  parts  of  Lord  Bacon's  Works,  from. which  i(  maybe 
proper  to  give  the  following  extracts. 
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denred,  iSal  sasae&ing  stioali  be  slgnined 
\bs  diet  snd  ilie  ?egim«i  of  !iis  health  ;  of  which^ 
ai^gml  insght  into  natui^^  be  mir  per« 
m  exsmpk.     For  his  dieti  it  was  rather  a 
«ad  lihenl  dkt,  as  his  stomach  wooU  bear  it^ 
fcatrained ;  whidi  he  also  commexided  in  bis  book 
Historj  of  Life  aad  Death.     In  his  joengcr  jeatfn^ 
t  nmch  given  to  the  finer  and  lighter  sorts  of  mcats^ 
*  of  fonrls,  and  snch  Eke  ;  but  afterward,  when  he  grew 
lore  jildiciousy  he  prefared  the  stronger  meats*  such  as  the 
!l3BibIes  afforded,  as  those  meats  which  bred  die  more  firia 
M  substantial  jmces  of  the  bodr,  and  less  dissipable ;  up^ 
H  arhich  he  wonld  often  make  his  meal,  though  he  had 
Bier  meats  npon  the  table.     Yea  may  be  suze  he  would 
M  neglect  that  himself,  which  he  so  mnch  extoDed  ia  his 
fnang%,  and  that  was  the  nse  of  nitre,  wheseof  be  lock 
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flsjs,  iinmediatcly  before  his  meal,  whether  dii 
per,  that  it  might  iij  the  bodjr  less,  which  (as 
eairj  away  frequently  the  grosser  humoon  o 
and  not  diminish  or  carry  away  any  of  the  ainiJ 
ing  doth ;  and  this  was  no  grievons  thing  to  ts 
other  physic  in  an  ordinary  vray,  (whaisoev 
vulgarly  spoken),  he  took  not.  His  receipt  1 
which  did  constantly  ease  him  of  his  pain 
hours,  is  set  down  in  the  end  of  the  Natural  H 
III.  p.  233. 

It  may  seem  the  moon  bad  some  principal 
figure  of  his  nativity ;  for  the  moon  was  nevei 
sion,  or  eclipsed,  but  he  was  surprised  with  a 
fainting ;  and  that,  though  he  observed  not, 
previous  knowledge  of  the  eclipse  thereof;  a 
the  eclipse  ceased,  he  was  restored  to  his  foi 
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Extract  from  the  /ithtOicemetU  of  Ltarmn^ 


LOUI  Ail^COX's    V01.3L2. 


*jr:. 


aranatcuce;  ^n«t 


-£>&,  v^c£i  IS 


J^ 


flf  RBcdri  bos  i^Ka  ttnc  icsncdr  is  icoa 
afcnrar.    For  i^  sxs^  subdlicj  of  the  sabjeo 


vr» 


OBgkiSobe  the 

cf  mfididae,  sod  to  resume  cku  we 
a  Enk  iugbcr  ;  die  sncicat  opcuct^ 
abtsract  or  laodel  of  die 
baaadcaiBj  ssraincd  bv  P&nwdsus  and 
AeddtJni9tl^  as  if  diere  were  to  be  foond  in  man's  bodj 
msfomieaoes  and  poralleis^  which  sboald  have 
dl  TadctMs  of  dikf%  as  sars,  planets^  aiincral% 
the  great  world.     Bat  dms  madi  ia 
tive,  iitH  ff  mU  mhtioKcts  vshkh  matmre  hoik 
t*s  ho^  it  A:  mnxi  ixtracglj  finprmwAif:  For 
herbft  mod  plants  are  nourished  bj  canh  and  water  i 
^1*M9i  for  the  most  part,  bj  herbs  and  fimxts;  man,  bj  die 
^fediof  beasts,  bitds,  fishes,  herbs,  gT^uns,  £nuts,  water, 
sad  the  manifold  aherazioosy  dressings,  and  preparations  of 
tfcese  several  bodies,  before  they  come  to  be  his  food  and 
dunent.     Add  hercnmo,  that  beasts  have  a  mere  simple 
«der  of  life,  and  leu  change  of  adfections  so  work  npcm 
tneir  bodies  ;  whereas  man,  in  his  mansion,  sleep,  exercise^ 
passions,  hath  infinite  variations ;  ami  it  caamt  ht  Jmmi^ 
ita  that  the  body  of  imaL,  cf  aU  other  things^  is  cf  the  mjt 
tofi^ounded  mass.     The  soul,  on  the  other  side,  is  the  sim« 

pfest  of  substances,  as  is  wed  expiessed: 

»  ■  • 

Purux^  rcii>ptit 
^thereum  sennmj  at'pt^  asa-ji  sirrtHcis  ijOMr. 
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So  tbiat  it  is  no  marvel,  though  the  sonl,  so  placed,ieq^ 
toojrest,  if  that  principle  be  triie^  tfaatiilifotef  rmmminiifi 
ibu  extra  locum,  piaeubu  m  heo.^  But  ib  thb  purpose :  Ail 
variable  conkposition  of  man's  body  hath  made  it  as  sn  iai 
strument  ea3y  to  dist^mper^  and  thereCoieflie  poets  ^nd 
)to€onf<Mmutick'w^fhedianeiHJlpbBoi  htcmu§  At  ffki^ 
medicme  isJmito  Hme  ibis  eurkm  barp  of  mMs  iei^f  md4 
reduce  k  to  idrmouf.  So,  then^  the  subject  beibg  so  ^ 
riable,  hath  m^tde  the  art^  by  consequence,  moc^€oa)e» 
toral ;  and  art,  bebg  conjectural,  hath  made  so  moch  ds 
more  place  to  be  left  for  impMurei  For  almost  all  odM 
arts  and  sciences  are  judged  by  acts  or  master-pi^csy »! 
&iay  term  them;  and  not  by  the  successes  And  eteots«  TU 
lawyer  is  judged  by  the  virtue  of  bib  pleading;  and  not  t^ 
the  issue  of  the  cause;  The  master  in  the  ship  is  piti 
by  the  directing  his  cot!urse  aright,  and  not  by  the  fivtfli 
nf  the  voyage.  But  the  pbysidan,  and  {leihaps  the  jA 
tician,  Bath  no  {Mrticular  acts  demonstrative  of  hik  tUSlfi 
but  is  judged  nQM>st  by  the  event ;  which  it  eVer  but  al  itil 
taken :  for  who  can  tell,  if  a  patient  die  or  irecover,  or  if  I 
state  be  preserved  or  ruined,  whether  it  be  art  or  acqflent^ 
And  therefore,  many  times,  the  impostor  is  priled,  and  tU 
toan  of  virtue  t^uced.  Nay,  we  see  the  weakness  and  a> 
tiiulity  of  men  is  such,  as  they  will  often  prefer  a  moiiBle* 
bank,  or  witch,  before  a  learned  physician.  And  theie^ 
fore  the  poets  were  clear-sighted  in  discerning  this  extreoe 
foUy,  when  they  made  .£sculapiu8  and  Circe  brother  ni 
sisteiii  b6th  children  of  the  Sun,  as  in  the  verses,  /En.  viil 
772. 

Ipse  repertw'em  medicidte  talis  et  artis^ 
Fulmine  Pbcebigenam  stygias  detrusit  ad  undas. 


.•^. 
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vis dl  timesy -ni  die  ofunioo  of  th^  miil&tiidey  witdiesi 
B  cld  wosKSy  and  nnpostoiSf  haivc  liaa  s  compctitioii 
idi  phyikxuM,  And  what  foUowcth  ?  Even  this,  diat 
ipidaBs  saj  to  thfiuiwlics,  as  Sjijmam  cxprR»cth  it  upon 
I  U^facr  orraiinn  \  If  k  hefal  io  me^  at  hffailM  to  tie 
Jgf  wfy  AmM  I  laimr  tm  ie  mom  wist  f  And  therefoie 
aanot  mnch  blame  phrsicians,  that  thej  use  commonlj 

iatend  some  other  art  or  practice,  which  thej  £incT 
■e  thaft  tihcik'  prafeasi^n.  For  joa  shall  hare  of  them, 
lifBanes,  poetSy  himtantstSy  statesmen^  merchants^  di» 
KSi  and  in  crerj  of  these  better  seen  than  in  their  pn>> 
aon  ;  andy  no  doobt,  npon  this  groond,  that  thej  fini 
t  mediocritj  and  cxcdiencT  in  their  art,  mad^eth  no  difl 
enoe  in  profit  or  rcpotatioo  towards  their  fertnne ;  for 

weakness  of  patients  and  sweetness  of  fife,  and  natora 
dope,  maketh  men  depend  npon  phjsdans  with  all  their 
ects.  BiU  nevertheless;,  these  things  which  we  have 
ken  of,  are  connKs  begottm  between  a  little  occasioa 
i  a  great  deal  of  sloth  and  default ;  fu'  if  we  wiH  excite 
.awake  tMirobsenratidn,  we  shaH  aee  in  familiar  in- 
ICCS9  what  m  predominant  lacultjr  the  snbtxitT  of  spirit 
1  over  the  variety  of  matter  or  form : — nothing  more 
[able  than  faces  and  conntenaxflces,  jet  men  can  bear  in 
norj  the  infinite  distinctions  of  them.  Naj,  a  painter, 
1  a  few  shells  of  colom^,  and  the  benefit  of  his  ere,  and 
it  of  his  imaginatfoo,  can  inutate  them  all  thatevec 
t  been,  are,  or  maj  be,  if  thej  wcre-broDght  before 
.  Nothing  more  variable  than  voices,  jet  men  can 
wise  discern  them  personallT  ;  naj,  jon  shall  have  a 
^oii^  or  fOMtamitmuj  will  express  as  many  as  he  pleas- 

eth; 
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etb^  Nothing  more  variable  than  the  diflbriiig  aomdi  * 
words,  yet  men  have  finmd  the  way  to  rednoe  them  to 
few  simple  letters ;  to  that  it  is  not  the  jnanffiamc^  ori 
capacity  of  man's  mind,  but  it  it  the  remote  ataniiag 
placing  thereof^  that  fareed^  thcae  mazes  and  inoompi 
bensiims;  for  as  theiensea&r  offisfoUoif  mistaldii|il 
if  exact  at  handy  ao  it  is  of  the  widecatandiog ;  diereflN 
whereof  is  not  to  qoicken  or  strengthen  tbe  ccgattp  bat 
go  nearer  to  the  object ;  and  therefioce  there  ia.i|o  doal 
bat  if  die  physicians  will  learh  and  nse  the  true  approad 
and  avenues  of  natm«t  they  may  assume  aa  much  as  i 
yoetaaith: 

Wfaicfay  that  fliey  dionld  doy  the  nobleness  of  their  art  4k 
deserve,  well  shadowed  by  the  poets^  in  that  they  an 
iSsGolapitts  to  be  the  son  of  the  Smi,  tbe  one  being  1 
#Dontain  of  life,  the  other  as  the  second  stream ;  bm  ii 
nitdy  more  honoured  by  the  example  of  o^  Saviour,  v 
made  the  body  of  man  the  object  of  his  miracles^  as  1 
soul  was  the  object  of  his  doctrine.  For  we  read  not  i 
ever  he  vouchsafed  to  do  any  miracle  about  honour  or  o 
ney,  (except  that  one  for  giving  tribute  to  Csesar),  bat  c 
ly  about  the  preserving,  sustaining,  and  healing  the  bo 
of  man. 

Medicine  is  a  science  which  hath  been  (as  we  have  sai 
more  professed  than  laboured,  and  yet  more  laboured  X\ 
advanced ;  the  labour  having  been,  in  my  judgment,  rati 
in  circle,  than  in  progression }  for  I  find  much  itersti 
but  small  additicHi.  It  oonsidereth  the  causes  of  disesi 
with  the  occasions  or  impulsions  ;  the  diseases  themsch 
with  the  accidents ;  and  the  cures,  with  the  preservatic 
The  deficiences  which  I  think  good  to  note,  being  a  fev 

ma 


d  Ids 
Aej  vae  judged  brfccoicfT 
TlKrBBm«  BBiiE^  SB  cxnipfe  proper  m  tSie  fiilif  f  oC  cob 
sty  I  1&1&  aot  mtcd  to  allege  an  cxanple  futeqga  €if  ds 
VMaDOi  oi  llie  iBvycn^wko  axe  cucuil  to  vepcxt  aeircaaes 
nd  dscsnas  £ar  i^be  dmctioa  c€  fntaie  jodtpiieals.     Tins 
cntBiiHiamBeof  mrdirinal  IdsHirr  I  find  dencaeoty  vlnch  I 
ndcfSBad  seixber  lo  be  90  infrmf  astDCxieBd  tDCvoy 
c<iwawa  case,  nor  so  voerred,  as  to  admiinoae  bat 
4eis;  fat  Biasj  tksags  aic  new  ia  die  momicr,  vliic 
KCecwxn  diekiBd;  aad  if  aiea  win  iatead  to  ohserret 
ik^sb&n  aadwmcii  mciln  to  ohserre. 

Ii  the  iaqatirr  whk^  is  made  bj  an&roacrr,  I  fiad 

deficicBoe:  £or  iLej  inqaiie  of  the  pans,  aad  dxir 

ilnioa,  figmesi  azMi  coDocatkns^  hat  daex  iaqiHre  not  of 

^divcruties  of  die  par^  die  secrecies  of  die  passives, 

9Bd  die  seals  cr  aesdic^  of  ihe  hmiooffs,  aor  mnch  of  die 

fcolsteps  aad  iaiprcssions  of  diseases  ;  die  rcasoo  <if  Tduck 

I— fsriwi  I  suppoie  to  be«  becanse  the  mst  iuqmj  wstj  he 

miified  in  die  view  of  ooe  cr  a  £ew  anatomies;  bat  die 

latter,  beting  coaiparxtiw  and  casoaL  most  arise  firon  die 

view  of  manj.     Asd  as  to  iht  dhrerntT-Qf  parts,  diese  is 

no  doahn  bu:  die  facrjie  or  fruning  of  die  law  aid  para  is 

ts  fall  of  dificrcDce  es  the  oarsraid ;  and  in  tbit  is diecKtte 

condoent  of  man  j  diseases,  which  not  hcin^  observed^  the j 

qaami  manj  times  with  die  fanmoiirs,  whidi  are  not  ia 

fuill,  the  fanlt  being  in  the  vctj  fmfie  and  fybank  of 

die  jnrt,  which  cannot  be  rtimi%<jd  bj  aaedirinr  aheratvi^ 

hat  must  be  accommodated  aad  paDiatod  b  j  diets  and  al^^ 

dicines  familiar.     And  far  die  passages  and  pares*  it  U 

^e  which  was  anciendj  notod,  that  the  more  $ob£:4  <c* 


% 
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diem  appear  not  in  anatomies^  because  thtij  an  drat  wA 
latent  in  dead  bodies;  though  they  b^  op^  and  itiaiu&st  b 
Mfe  f  whidi  being  supposed^  though  the  inhumanly  of  «»• 
tamiai  vivanm  was  hj  Celsus  jusdj  leprored,  yet,  ia  le- 
gaid  of  the  great  use  of  this  obscrvatioiH  the  inqttirjr  aesA- 
cd  Bot  bj  him  so  slightlj  ti>  ha^e  been  relinquished  ahogei 
AcTy  or  referred  fo  the  casual  practices  of  auigciji  inl 
Hi^ht  have  been  weU  diverted  upon  dissection  of  btestsa^ 
fivev  which,  notwithstanding  the  dissimiCtode  of  Aeir 
parts,  xoaj  soflScientlj  satisfy  this  inquiry.  And  Sot  Ad 
humoun,  they  are  commokily  passed  over  in  anatomiesi  ss 
purgaments;  wbere^^  it  iii  most  necessary  to  observe  whM 
cavities,  nests,  and  receptacles  the  humours  do  find  in  thd 
parts,  with  the  difiering  kind  of  the  humour  so  lodged  sod 
received.'  And  as  for  the  fbotst^  of  diseases,  and  tbdr 
devastations  of  the  inward  pirts,  impostonuktions,  exnbe^ 
ratians^  mscontmuations,  pnU'efiMions,  consumplionS|  coo* 
trartians^  ejftensions,  convulsions,  dislocations^  obstructioosf 
re^etieoi^  together  with  all  preternatural  substances,  si 
stones,  camositie^  ejnae»cei<ceS|  worms,  and  the  like^  they 
ougEkt  to  have  beeia  exactly  Observed  by  multitude  of  ana* 
tomies,  and  the  contribution  of  mfen's  several  experience)^ 
and  carefully  set  down  both  historically^  according  to  t!i< 
appearances,  and  artificially,  with  a  reference  to  the  dis^ 
cases  and  symptoms  which  resulted  from  thenn,  in  caie 
where  the  anatomy  is  of  a  defunct  patient ;  whereas  now^ 
upon  opictting  of  foodies,  they  are  passed  over  slightly  and 
in  silence. 

In  the  inquiry  of  disease^  they  do  abandon  the  cures  of 
many ;  some  as  in  their  nature  incurable,  and  others  ts 
past  the  period  of  dure ;  so  that  Sylla  and  the  Triumvin 
jMvur  proscribed  so  many  men  to  die,  as  they  do  by  their 
%norant  edicts,  whereof  mlmbers  do  escape  with  less  diffi« 
cuhy  than  thby  did  in  the  Roman  proscriptions.  There- 
fore I  will  not  doubt  to  note  as  a  deficience>  that  they  in^ 

quire 
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that  the  receipt  or  use  of  it  can  work  may  great  effect  npoa 
tiie  body  of  man:  it  were  a  strange  speech^  which^  spoken, 
or  spoken  ofi,  shonld  reclaim  a  man  from  Tice,  to  which 
he  were  by  natme  subject ;  it  is  order,  pursuit,  sequence^ 
and  interchange  of  application,  which  is  mighty  in  nature ; 
which  although  it  require  more  exact  knowledge  in  pre* 
scribing,  and  more  precise  obedience  in  observing,  yet  is 
recompensed  with  the  magnitude  of  effects.  And  although 
a  man  would  think,  by  the  daily  visitations  of  .the  physi* 
cians,  that  there  were  a  pursuance  in  the  cure ;  yet  let  a 
man  loo^  into  their  prescripts  and  ministrations,  and  ho 
shall  find  them  but  inconstancies,  and  every  day's  devices, 
Widkmt  any  settled  providence  or  project ;  not  that  every 
•crapulous  or  superstitious  prescript  is  effectual,  no  more 
tiban  every  straight  way  is  the  way  to  heavesi,  but  the 
Initii  of  the  direction  must  precede  severity  of  observance. 

For  cosmetic,  it  hath  parts  civil,  and  parts  effeminate : 
for  cleanness  of  body  was  ever  esteemed  to  proceed  from  a 
dbe  reverence  to  God,  to  society,  and  to  ourselves.  As 
for  artificial  decoration,  it  is  well  worthy  of  the  deficience^ 
which  it  hath ;  being  neither  fine  enough  to  deceive,  nor 
handsome  to  use,  nor  wholesome  to  please. 

For  athletick,  I  take  the  subject  of  it  largely,  that  is  to 
sty,  for  any  point  of  ability  whereunto  the  body  of  man 
may  be  brought,  whether  it  be  of  activity  or  of  patience  ; 
whereof,  activity  hath  two  parts,  strength  and  swiftness : 
And  patience  likewise  hath  two  parts,  hardness  against 
wants  and  extremities,  and  indurance  of  pain  or  torment, 
whereof  we  see  the  practices  in  tumblers,  in  savages,  and 
■in  those  that  suffer  punishment :  nay,  if  there  be  any  o- 
Iher  faculty  which  falls  not  within  any  of  the  former  divi- 
sions, as  in  those  that  dive,  that  obtain  a  strange  power  of 
containing  respiration,  and  the  like,  I  refer  it  to  this  part. 
Of  these  things  the  practices  are  known  ;  but  the  philoso-^ 
jbj  that  concemeth  them  is  not  much  inquired ;  the  rather, 

I 
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I  HbSoBk^  bectnse  the j  mre  mppasod  to  be  olHiinri^  tiAgf 
by  an  aptness  of  natnse^  which  cannot  be  taught^  jor  al|^ 
by  OQatinnal  custom,  wbif^h  is  soon  pfeadibedi  «kkk> 
though  it  be  not  tni^»  yet  I  bahfwc  to  note  any  deficicafleH 
for  the  Qlympiah  games  are  down  long  sinoet  wfid.  the  a»r 
diocrity  of  these  things  is  foruse;  as  for  the  caqpeUencyol 
them,  it  seryetb  tox  H^  mqst  pan  but  for  m^rveqaiy  oMit 
tjition.  ,  \ 

Por  arts  of  pI^Msufe  tensnal,  the  chief  dcfidcn^  in  dMBi' 
i^  9f  laws  to  repress  them.  For  as  it  ^lath  been  well  obs 
aesved,  that  the  arts  whicb  floniisl^  in  time^  while  irictiis^ 
in  growth  an;  military^  apd  while  yirtoe  is  in  state  arel^ 
beral,  and  while  virtue  i^  in  declination  ar$  vdnptntiyif 
so  1 4oubt  thf|t  this  ^gt  of  the  world  is  somewhat  i^on  A^ 
4eacenf  of  tbe  whee}.  With  ^rts  Tdlnptiisry  I  coople  pno<} 
tices  jocular ;  for  the  deceiving  of  the  fenaes  if  odf  of  A|i 
pleasures  of  the  sen^ef*  Af  for  games  of  recmtiaB|I 
bold  them  to  belo&g  to  civil  life  and^edncation.  And  tti^t 
ipnch  q£  that  particular  human  philosophy  which 
^e  body,  which  is  but  the  tabernacle  of  the  mind^ 
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ExperimifUs  in  Concert  touciuig'Pitrging  Mediciut,    p.  10« 

The  operation  of  purging  medicines,  and  the  caosei 
thereof,  have  been  thought  to  be  a  great  secret;  and  SS| 
according  to  the  slothful  manner  of  men,  it  is  referred  to  % 
hidden  propriety^  a  3pecifical^virtue,  and  a  fourth  qualitf, 
s^nd  the  like  shifts  of  ignorance.  The  causes  of  pprgjng 
are  divers,  all  plain  and  perspicuous^  and  tlioroughly  naia* 
1  tainedf 
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tuned  by  ei^perience.  The  first  is,  that  whatsoever  cannot 
Ix  overcome  and  digested  by  the  stomach,  is  bj  the  sto- 
mtcfa  either  pat  up  by  vomit,  or  put  down  to  the  guts ; 
and  by  that  motioli  of  expulsion  in  the  stomach  and  guts, 
odier  parts  of  the  body,  (as  tiie  orifices  of  the  veins,  and 
the  like),  are  moved  to  expel  by  consent.  For  /lothing  is 
moiie  fie^uent  than  motion  of  consent  in  the  body  of  man. 
Aiis  surcharge  of  the  stomach  is  caused  either  by  the  qna« 
\hj  of  the  medicine,  or  by  the  quantity.  Th^  qualities 
ue three:  extreme  bitter,  as  in  aloes,  (i(doquintida,  &c. 
Qtflisome,  ai|d  of  horribte  taste,  is  in  ag^c,  blaek  helle* 
Mfe,  ficc  and  of  secret  midignity  and  disagreement  to« 
xrvrds  liian's  body,  many  times  not  appearing  much  in  the 
^ste ;  ni  in  scammdny,  mechoachan,  antimony,  See.  And 
loce  Well,  that  if  there  be  any  medicine  that  purgeth,  and 
Vidi  neither  of  the  first  two  ihanifest  qualities,  it  is  to  be 
keld  suspected  as  a  Idnd  of  poison ;  for  that  it  worketh 
adwr  by  corrosion,  br  by  a  secret  malignity  and  enmity  to 
btore ;  and  therefore  such  medicines  are  warily  to  be  pse« 
pired  and  used.  The  quantity  of  that  which  is  taken  doth 
llso  cause  purging ;  as  we  see  in  a  great  quantity  of  nernr 
oulk  ^rom  the  cow ;  y^a,  and  a  great  quantity  of  meat ;  for 
lor&its  many  times  turn  to '  purges,  both  upwards  and 
lownwards.  Therefore  we  see  generally,  that  the  work- 
Bg  of  purging  medicines  cometh  two  or  three  hours  after 
Sk  medicines  taken ;  for  that  the  stomach  first  maketfa  a 
proof  whether  it  can  concoct  them.  And  the  like  happen* 
tth  after  surfeits^  or  milk  in  too  great  quantity. 

A  second  cause  is,  mordication  of  the  orifioea  of  the 
wts ;  especially  of  the  mesentery  vmns ;  as  it  is  seen  that 
alt,  or  any  such  thing  that  is  sharp  and  biting,  put  into  the 
bodament,  doth  provoke  the  part  to  expel;  and  mustard 
rovoketii  sneezing ;  and  any  sha^  thing  to  'the  eyes  pro- 
oiketh  tears.  And  therefore,  we  tee  that  almost  all  pur- 
sn  have  a  kind  of  twitching  and  vellication,  bevdes  the 
Vol.  IV.  S  g^P^"? 
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gpt^'ti  Vk¥^  Vf>^  Vf  wju^  : ^^d. jf  t^%  fyi<ir>lMy 

Vk«M«^ftF  if  j»  te g^iw^t^i  ^(M|i^ not  nV^^Tnd^lfr. 

tW»Sfl»  I  M'l^rawiflf  bH^^RI  JW^i<»  f$iB»i«F^i  "M^^,  ff» 

«b%3r'l^i^  biippuc.iaore  tbas  ^npA^.  ^  ^Apditmordnl 
9Qin^  mffdifin^f  ^^^tk  qui^ckez;  tli^n  others :  tbej  th^  dnK 
^ck^  draw  914;  t^e^Ii|^htes  a^  paore  fiujd  hiwncnrs ;  ia4 
thiqp  tli»t  dY»i»¥  slom^  ^ock .  upoD.  the  ousire  toagh  sod  vis* 

lakrilli^9(>»  Mii  Ihtt  |ik4$i  a^oiif  iMfuliadjr  t  i»r  H  ukclk 
ooljr- the  UtfttfPIt  BiW^  of  t^  >iu)nour  aswsy^  ani^  ^c?!^  ^ 
mass  of  huip^iDmirs  ff|pi*.,^sri«iaft?' .  -A?4  ^J^  4t«  «W  •* 

toijeivdl :  .^  ^dftBAOjafc  i^  ei^c^^  a^  puig^  haTcb 
lh«mArtw.spJrit»9rifi|i4^  Vi¥cit  1^  tjb^^fgjiu^  oum 
af.tprti9B  uCitbf  ,s^w»G^  .ffid  b^Uj.^  Apd  .thercfiorc  pv* 


•  •  • 
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be  ;  and^for  tb^  cause  a^fe  gtrea  chielj  ia  infinimi^  juict^ 

The  fififa  ca»ie  it  wmprwdon^  Or  ,«ntshiiig: ;  .as  wkm 
ntferit  cmsbcd  oDt  of  %  sponge  i  so  we  'iteo' .tliat  wdiig 
old  Bioveth  ladeeness  bj  eoMracdcm  fot  ilie'  ikia  and  oat* 
vBcil  paita ;  aad.  to  doth  eoU  likewise  qasBe'rhaOmaafld 
trfciTinni  tnmi  the  head;,  and  tome  asttiagaat  idaiaiaia 
zuah  iMit  pamleal  mattoi  Tbta  kind  of  ppci^ttiofi^  not 
bond  ia  maay  laediciBat  t  mjrroMaQei  hatra  it^  aad  k 
naj  ba  Aat  hviks  of  peaebca ;  for  tbis  ¥iifttie  i^ckiairadi  n 
auiftUmi»  bat  each  an  a^tricrtioa  aS;  i$  noti'^ifefi^  ter  the 
badj^  (for-a  pkaasng^  ^alriirtion  doth  raihei  bafcd  in  the  kit- 
■aar^  dian  .expd  thai^) ;,  and  therefeiA  aadi:  aatrittion  i^ 
Ebond  in  things  of  an  harsh  taste^  .c'. ;;/;  r' 

The  sixdi  ca^a  ia.hiWefap^ipil/jfsi^  cebfjulliaa^*  *  A^  we 
toe  ia  flwdiaiaas  einolli«iit  |  ^ch  aa^ata  nsiUt/  ;Uoof^yaBfll- 
b«%kttiicef  mffcactalf  peUitorjr  of  thcnvt^V^an^otbars. 
&eta  is  also  ^  secret,  inrtise  of  relaxatioa  in:  itoU  4  foir  fi^ 
taat  df  die  body  biodetb  the:  ^pdrtf  and  bi^n^airaraig^llMr, 
lAieh  ddd  tebtaetb  ^  as  it'lsieon^ia  maae^: bloody  pottage^ 
srAaU^e;  wUcfaf  i£  Ibcjfjfrbe  coU^  break  aad  disa:>l9e. 
Aadbj  thb  UipdL  of  fielAxatie^^  fesir  Iposeneth  die  belly  i 
Hrrmm  the  beaSsedriag  HiTvard^  toaraxds  die.baaxt,  the 
fas  ond'Olber  f^artr  arq  Jelaitedi  in  the  sdma^^naer  as 
feif  also  ^oseth  trembHng^  in  the  ainews.  1.  And  oC  thia 
kiaiVof  pilrgert  age  sooie  niactcinrs  ioade  of  aiargnryU  c 
i  Ibe-^aereBth  cause  is  absflttfraicfci ;  tabidh  iir  phonfy'  a 
iDoaring  ofi^  or  incision  of  ihe  more  viaeouiBrlnrmdiBSi^  aa^ 
^akiiig  the  hunioavi  ^OTf  0aid^  and  cattiog!  bcfci^nseo^tbem 
md  the  part ;  at  is  fMod  ia  niiroiis  waitef^iiibiiib  scauretfa 
laen  cloth  (speedily)  from  the  foulness.  But  this  incision 
Host  be  by  a  sharpness,  without  astriction  ;  i^vhich  ^^  find 
Q  saltf  wormwood,  oxymcl,  and  the  like.  « 

ITicre  be  medicines  that  move  stools,  and  not  nrine ; 
aaM  <)>Qiev,  urine,  and  not  stools.     Those  that  purge  bj 
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Stool,  are  such  m  enter  not  at  tll^  or  litde,  into  ifie  i 
tdj  yeins ;  bat  either  at  the  first  are  not  dig^tibk 
stomachy  ^nd  thevefixe  move  inunedialiely  downw 
the  guts;  or  dse  are  afterwards  rejected  if  the  me 
rains,  and  so  torn  likewise  downwards  to  die  guts; 
these  two  kinds  are  most  pnrgers.  .  Bnt  those  tfas 
urine  are  sodi  as  «re  well  digested  of  die* stomach,  ai 
received  also,  of  the  mesentery  veins ;  so  they  comi 
'as  the  liver/  which  sendeth  urine  to  the  bladder, 
ivhej  of 'bbod ;  and  those  mediciiies  being  openii 
pierciiifiy  ^  linrtify  the  opentioff  of  the  liver,  in  i 
down' the  tfH^^j-put  of  the  blood  to  the  reins.  I 
•didnes  Urinative  do  not  work  by  rejection  and  indi{ 
as  aohitive  do, 

Therebe  diven  medicines,  whidi,  in  greater  qi 
move  stool;  and  in  smaller,  nriner  and  so  contn 
-aomediatin  greater  quantity  move  urine  i  and  in  s 
BfeooL  Of  the  fonner  sort  is  rhubarb,  and  some 
The  cause  is,  for  that  rhubarb  is  a  medicine  which  1 
mach  in  a  small  quantity  dolh  digest  and  overcome, 
not  flatuous  nor  loathsome),  and  so  sendeth  it  to  the 
tery  veins  ^  and  so,  being  opening,  it  helpeth  down 
but  in  a  greater  quantity,  the  stomach  cannot  overt 
and  so  it  goeth  to  the  guts.  Pepper,  by  some  of 
cients  is  noted  to  be  of  the  second  sort ;  which,,  h 
^pnall  quantity,  moveth  wind  in  the  stomach  and  ga 
10  txpeUedi  by  stool ;  but  being  in  greater  quantity 
.pateAi  the  wind,  and  itself  getteth  to  the  mesentery 
and  so  to  die  Kver  and  reins ;  where,  by  heating  aiM 
ing,  it  sendelk  down  urine  more  plentifully^ 
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We  have  ^okeii  of  evacuaiing  of  ihe  hodj  i  wo  will 
IMT  spook  lomfthiog  ol  iho  filUn;  o£  it  hj  icstonilivco  m 
fiowiHi|nii«n i|id omariating dkicoaco^  IniROgotaUoOv ihevo 
iioM  poit  that  ia  more  aomrishtfig  than  aaother ;  aagfaiaa 
■kI  loots  aonrish  omxsb  than  the  leaves ;  insomnch^  as  the 
tiritr  of  the  FoUetanes  was  put  d»wn  by  the  Popo»  as  find* 
a^  kaveotiaaUe  to  nourish  man*s' body.  Whether  Iher^ 
he  that  diAncanco  in  the  flesh  of  Uving  creatures*  is  not 
wsO  inf^oired ;  as,  whether  Uver$»  and  other  entrails,  bo 
net  saoffe  nourishing  than  the  outward  flesh.  We  find, 
that  aaongst  the  Roopantf  a  gooseys  liver  waa  a  gioat  deli* 
meji  tnsoDsoch,  as  ihej  had  artificial  means  to  asake  it 
ilir  and  great }  but  whethee  it  were  more  nourishing,  a^ 
pHRth  not*  It  is  eertaii^  ttiat  asarrow  is  more  nourish* 
isg  thar  &t*  And  I  conceive  that  some  decoction  of  tones 
and  sinews,  ataniped  and  well  strained,  would  be  a  very 
aemiiihia^^  broth :  we  find,  alscs  that  Scotch  skink,  (which 
ka  pottage  of  strong  nourtshment,)  is  made  with  die  knees 
sai  waews  of  beef»  but  long  boiled :  jelly,  akoi,  which  they 
a»  far  a  rsetorative,  is  chiefly  asade  of  knuckles  of  veal. 
The  pulp  that  is  within  the  craw.fish,  or  crab,  which  they 
ipm  and  butler,  is  asore  nourishing  than  the  flesh  of  the 
edk,  er  craw.fish.  The  yolks  of  eggs  are  dearly  aBore 
ataiiihiiig  than  dM  whites.  Sp  that  it  should  seeai^  that 
the  paits  of  living  creatures  that  Uo  SMre  inward^  nourish 
■ore  than  the  outward  flesh}  except  it  be  the  brain,  whi^ 
iht  spirits  prey  too  much  iq>on,  to  leave  it  any  great  virtue 
sf  nourishing,  it  seeaseth,for  dienourishii^  ofi^ged  mei^ 
er  asen  in  consumptions,  some  such  thing  should  be  devis* 
ei.  ts  shouM  bo  half  t^ylus  before  it  be  put  into  the  sto- 
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Take  two  large  capons,  parboil  them  upon  a  sof 

by  th^  space  of  an  hour,  or  more,  tiU  io  effect  all  the  I 

be  gone.    Add  in  tiie  decoction,  tbe  peel  of  a  sweet  le 

or  a  good  part  of  tbe  peel  of  a  citron,  and  a  little  i 

Cut  off  the  shanks,  and  throw  them  away.  *  Tbns  ^ 

If^od  stfong  chopping«>kmfe,  mince  the  two  capoas,  I 

and  ally  as  small  9s  otdinary  minced-meal )  put  ihm 

ft  large  seat  boulter ;  then  take  a  kilde ridft,  ftweet  aad 

stasoned,  of  focir  gallotis  of  beer,  of  8s«^  attength,  neti 

eometh  from  At  tunning ,  make  iti  the  kilderkin,  a 

)iung.hole  of  purpose^  then  thrust  into  it  the  boial(« 

Which  theeapoos  are)  drawn  out  in  length  )  lei  it  sU 

it  three  day^  and  three  nights»  the  bung-hole  op< 

work ;  then-  close  the  bmig*hole,  and  so  let  it  conti 

day  and  a  h^;  then  draw  it  into  bottles,  and  you 

drink  it'Well  aftek*  three  days  bottling^  and  it  will  L 

if^«cks  (approved).    It  drinketh  fresh,  flowereth  and 

kth  exceedingly ;  it  4finketh  not  newish  at  all ;  ii 

ekccUont  druik  for  a  consumption,  to  be  drunk 

alone,  or  carded  with  some  other  beer.   It  quencheth 

and  hath  no  whit  of  windincss.     Note,  that  it  is  not 

ble,  that  meat  and  bread,  either  in  broths,  or  takei 

drink,  as  is  used,  should  get  forth  into  the  veins  ani 

ward  parts  so  finely  and  easily  as  when  it  is  thus  in< 

rate,  and  made  almost  a  chylus  aforehand. 

Trial  would  be  made  of  the  like  broe  with  p 
roots,  or  burr  roots,  or  the  pith  of  artichokes,  whi 
nourishing  meats :  it  may  be  tried  also  with  other  it 
{>heasant,  partridge,  young  pork,  pig,  venison,  esp< 
of  young  &(tcT^  &c. 

A  mortress  made  with  the  brawn  of  capons,  sta 
and  strained,  aitd  mingled  (after  it  is  made)  witl 
quantity  (at  the  least)  of  almond  butter,  is  an  ex 
meat  to  nourish  those  that  are  weak,  betisr  than 
piangcr,  or  jelly  j  and  so  is  the  cuUice  of  cocks, 
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lihkk,  with  the  I3ce  mixture  of  almond  ImMr ;  for  tiit 
mordreM,  or  culliccy  of  ^Itself,  is  more  savoury  and  ^trong^ 
•nd  not  to  fit  for  tioorieduiig  of  weak  bodiea;  but  tke  al^ 
utoad^  that  are  &ol  of  so  high  a  taste  as  fleih,  doeaBceHetit* 
^^uaiifyjt. 

IndiaB  iiuaxe  hadi  (of  certaiii)  an  caoxllent  tpirit  oC 
aomhaient ;  but  it  must  be  tl^oroBghlj  bcikdi  and'  made 
into  a  maize-cream,  like  «  baiiej-cfeam.  i  jwdge  the 
onneof  rice,  made  into  a  creamy  £ar  rice  is  in  Tbrkej, 
lad  olhtf  ooontriea  of  the  eas^  moat  fed  upon;  bm  it  mxm, 
le  AttPcmghfy  Isoiied,  in  reaped  ef  the  hardness  of  it ;  and 
aha  becasise  otherwise  it  bindcA  the  body  too  much. 

Ksiac^ioSf'so  they  he  good  and  not  musty,  jbinedwith 
diaonds  in  almond  tnilkt  or  made  into  a  milk  of  them* 
idvtt,  like  «nto  almond  maik^  but  more  green,  ate  an  ez»- 
4dlent  nourisher :  but  you  shall  do  well  to  add  a  little  gin- 
-gcr,  scraped  9  because  they  axe  not  without  some  snbtil 
mdlness,  ^ 

Milk^  warm  from  the  cow,  is  found  to  be  a  great  nou- 

thher,  and  a  good  remedy  in  consumptions ;  but  then  yon 

^Mst  pot  into  it,  when  you  milk  tiie  cow,  twa  little  bags ; 

te  one  of  powder  of  mint,  tlie  other  pf  powder  of  red' 

-tottt;  for  they  keep  the  milk  somewhdt  from  turning  or 

<iiAuig  in  the  stomach;  and  put  in  sugar,  also,  for  the 

MOM  cause,  and  partly  for  the  taste's  sake ;  but  you  must 

-Udc  a  good  draught,  ths^t  it  may  stay  less  time  in  the  sto- 

ttacl^  lest  it  curdle ;  and  let  the  cu{^  into  which  you.mllk 

"Ae  cow,  be  set  in  a  greater  cup  of  hot  water,  tliat  you  may 

teke  it  warm.    And  cow  milk,-  dius  prepared,  I  judge  to 

^  better  for  n  consumption  than  ass  milk,  which  (it  is 

true)  tumeth  not  so  easily,  but  it  is  a.  little  harsh ;  marry, 

h  is  mere  propef  for  ^sharpness  of  urine,  and  exulceration 

Of  the  bladder,  and  all  maimer  of  letiifyings.     Woman'^ 

fftflfc  Ukewise  is  prescribed,  when  all  full ;  but  I  commend 

t  not,  as  being  a  little  too. t2 ear  the  juioe  of  man's  body  to 

'      5.4^  /  be 
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kin^  and  to  lay  it  to  the  stomach  ;  fdr  it  it  oertai&y  thtl  lU 
flour  hath  a  potent  Tirtue  of  astrictioii;  insomuch^  ast 
hardeiteth  a  piece  of  fleshy  or  a  flower,  that  Is  laid  in  it; 
end  theilefore  a  hag  quilted  with  hran,  is  likewise  fcrj 
good ;  but  it  drieth  somewhat  too  asoch,  and  therefintit 
mnst  not  lie  long. 

The  thitd  means  {which  may  be  a  branch  of  thebr* 
mer)  is^  to  send  forth  the  nourishment  the  better  by  sleeps 
For  we  see^  that  bears,  and  other  creatures  that  sleep  in  the 
winScTp  wax  exceeding  fat ;  and  certain  it  is^  (as  it  is  coai- 
sionly  beliered),  that  sleep  doth  nourish  much  ;  both  fit 
that  the  spirits  do  less  spend  the  nourishment  in  deep,  tbai 
when  living  creatures  are  awake ;  and  because  (tkatwhidi 
is  to  the  present  purpose)  it  helpeth  to  thrust  out  the  nou- 
rishment into  the  parts.  Therefore,  in  aged  mea,  sBd 
weak  bodies,  and  such  as  abound  not  with  choler,  a  Aoft 
sleep  after  dinner  doth  help  to  nourish ;  for  in  such  boAi 
there  is  no  fear  of  an  ov^r-hasty  digestion,  which  is  the  is- 
convenience  of  post-meridian  sleeps*  Sleep,  also,  in  (he 
morning,  after  the  taking  of  somewhat  of  easy  digestisSf 
as  milk  from  the  cow,  nourishing  broth,  or  the  like,  do4 
ftirlter  nourislimont ;  but  this  would  be  done  utting  sp- 
right,  that  the  milk  or  broth  may  pass  the  more  speedily  <o 
the  bottom  of  the  stomach. 

The  fourth  means  is,  to  proride  that  die  parts  Aemsdftt 
may  drarw  to  them  the  nouridmient  strongly.  There  is  «* 
excellent  obsenratioit  of  Aristoflc,  that  a  great  reason  whf 
plants  (some  of  them)  are  of  greats  age  than  living  eits- 
tares,  is,  for  that  they  yeariy  put  forth  new  leaves  asi 
boughs,  whereas  Kring  crcattures  put  forth  (after  their  pe- 
riod of  g«m'th)  nothing  that  is  young,  but  hair  and  nail^ 
which  are  excrements,  and  no  parts.  And  it  is  most  ctf- 
tain,  that  -whatsoever  is  young  doth  draw  hourishment  bet- 
ter than  that  which  is  old :  and  tlren,  (that  whit^h  is  tfce 
sryiitcry  of  that  observation),  young  boughs  afid  le«^ 
;   '       '  calling 
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be  one  the  other,  the  disease  should  he  more  forcible ;  and 
o,  no  doubt^  it  is,  if  jou  suppose  like  quantity  of  matter. 
iat  that  which  maketh  good  the  aphorism  is,  because  such 
liseases  do  shew  a  greater  collection  of  ihatter  hj  that  the j 
iic  able  to  overcome  those  natural  inclinations  to  the  con« 
cary.  And  therefore,  in  diseases  of  th^t  kind,  let  the  phy- 
ician  apply  himself  more  to  purgation  than  to  alteration ; 
lecanse  the  oAence  is  in  the  quafttity,  and  the  ^kialities  are 
nrrrifitd  of  diemselves. 


fjferiment  solitary  touching  Preparations  before  pwrfpng^  and 
settling  of  the  Body  tiflerward,     p.  18. 

Physicians  do  iHsely  prescribe,  that  there  be  preparx- 
Efes  used  before  just  purgations;  for  certain  it  is,  that 
fcttgeis  do  many  times  great  hurt,  if  the  body  be  Hot  ac- 
tammodated  both  before  and  after  the  purging.  The  hurt 
diey  do,  for  want  of  preparation  before  purging,  is,  by 
sticking  of  the  humours,  and  their  not  coming  fair 
which  causeth  in  the  body  great  pertufbations,  and 
accidents,  during  the  purging,  and  also  the  diminishing 
dulling  of  the  working  of  the  medicine  itself,  that  it 
ipnrgeth  not  sufficiently  ;  therefore  the  work  of  preparation 
H  double  ;  to  make  the  humours  fluid  and  mature,  and  to 
[iftake  the  passages  more  open ;  for  both  those  help  to 
^^ike  the  humours  pass  readily*  And  for  the  former  of 
syrups  are  most  profitable  ;  and  for  (he  latter,  apo- 
or  preparing  broths  ;  clysters  also  help,  lest  the  me- 
stop  in  the  guts,  and  ^qAl  gripingly*  But  it  is  true, 
%ax  bodies  abounding  witli  humours,  and  fat  bodies,  and 
hpen  weather,  are  preparatives  in  themselves ;  because  they 
Bake  the  humours  more  fluid.  But  let  a  physician  be- 
irare  how  he  purge  after  hard  frosty  weather,  and  in  a  lean 
bgdy,  without  preparation*  For  the  hurt  that  they  may 
Vot*lV.  T  do 
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the  parts  a litde liiuigr]r»  aad hcatbg  them;  wberAj ibef 
coU  £9rdi  noarishmeQt  the  better.  This  fricatioa  I  wUi  «> 
be  done  in  the  morning.  It  is  abo  best  done  by  the  hand, 
or  a  piece  of  scarlet  wool,  ¥ret  a  little  with-oil  of  almoodsi 
mingled  with  a  small  quantity  of  baj«salt,  or  saffiran:  we 
see,  th^t  Ihe  veiy  ^tfrying  of  horses^  dolh  make  them  £tf» 
^ndin  goo4  liking,    .  ' 

Thefifih  «ie«n^  is,  to  fivrtber  die  ve^  act  of  asnnulk 
tioa  of  owrifhmmt,  which  is  done  by  some  outwiod  cmck 
lienti^  tfa^t  m^JLC  the  parts  more  apt  to  asumilate. '  F« 
Htliich  I  IfiKi^t  compounded  an  ointment  of  exceUem  odooi^ 
which  I  call  Rmuaa  dhtment  (vide  the  receipt).  The  m 
of  h  would  be  between  sleeps ;  &^  in  ttie  latter  |leep  Ai 
dfts  •••*««il«*M>  chieflT* 


tUemfif  litumig  tii  Way  f/maUt^  a  cirtmrn  OiaMma^wHi 
.    Hi  Lordsbip  coiled^  Ungvientum  ficagrans  sive  HoowM^ 
Ajfjragttwiit  or  Bjoma^  lingfutU.    p.  234* 

Take  of  the  fat  of  a  deer  half  a  pound ;  of  oil  of  .sircil 
almonds  two  ounces ;  let  them  be  set  upon  a  veiy  gc^ 
fire,  and  stirired  with  a  stick  of  juniper  till  they  are  mcbei 
Add  of  root  of  flower.de-)uce  powderedt  damask  roici 
powd^df  together,  one  dram;  of  myrrh,  dissolved  in  me* 
water^  half  a  dram;  of  cloves^  half  a  scruple;  of  dvd; 
four  grains ;  of  musk,  six  grains ;  of  oil  of  mace  exprctf- 
ed^  one  drop ;  as  much  of  rose-wfiter  m  sufficeth  to  keep 
the  unguc|nt  from  bemg  too  thick.  \dt\>  aU  these  be  pot  ta* 
gether  in  a  glass,  and  set  upon  the  eml^s  ^  thf  spacesT 
an  hour,  and  stirred  with  a  stick  c^  juniper* 

Note,  that  in  the  confecuon  of  this  ointment,  there  ws» 
not  used  above  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  and  a  tenth  part  of  » 
quartgr  of  deer's  suet ;  and  that  all  the  ingredients,  excepC 
the  oil  of  almonds,  were  doubled  when  the  ointment  wis 
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be  one  die  other,  the  disease  should  be  more  forcible ;  and 
D,  BO  dool^  it  is,  if  jou  suppose  like  quantitj  of  matter. 
im  that  which  maketfa  good  the  aphorism  is,  because  such 
£seases  do  shew  a  greater  collection  of  matter  hj  that  they 
oe  able  to  overcome  those  natural  inclinations  to  the  con^ 
nrjr.  And  therefDre,  in  diseases  of  ih^X  kind,  let  the  ^y- 
akaan  apply  himself  more  to  purgation  than  to  alteration  ; 
hrcausr  the  oftence  is  in  the  quafttityi  and  die  qualities  are 
ircriirjl  of  themselves. 


EAfaimiai  solitary  ttmcbmg  Preparations  Before  pmrgissg^  atid 
^^Ung  of  the  Body  oflerwanL     p.  18. 

Pbyridans  do  nHsely  prescribe,  diat  diere  be  prepanu 
ikes  used  before  jost  purgations;  for  certain  it  is,  that 
||V{ers  do  many  times  great  hurt,  if  the  body  be  Hot  ac- 
fcaniiMMliNil  both  before  and  after  the  purging.  The  hurt 
diey  do,  for  want  of  preparation  before  purging,  is,  by 
sticking  of  the  humours,  and  their  not  coming  fair 
which  causeth  in  the  body  great  perturbations,  and 
accidents,  during  the  purging,  and  also  die  diminUhifyg 
dulling  of  the  working  of  the  medicine  itself^  that  it 
(orgeth  not  sufficiently  ;  therefore  the  work  of  preparation 
B  double  ;  to  make  the  humours  fluid  and  mature,  and  to 
the  passages  more  open ;  for  both  those  help  to 
the  humours  pass  readily.  And  for  the  former  of 
syrups  are  most  profitable  ;  and  for  the  latter,  apo- 
or  preparing  broths  ;  clysters  also  help,  lest  the  me- 
stop  in  the  guts,  and  if ork  gripingly.  But  it  is  true, 
IkiC  bodies  abounding  with  humours,  and  fat  bodies,  and 
weather,  are  preparatives  in  themselves ;  because  they 
the  humours  more  fluid.  But  let  a  phy^cian  be- 
bow  he  purge  after  hard  frosty  weather,  and  in  a  lean 
bgdvy  without  preparation.  For  the  hurt  that  they  may 
Vol..  IV.  T  do 
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Receipt  for  the  Gout.    p.  233. 

1.    The  Poultice. 

Take  of  manclict  about  three  ounces*  the  crumb  oniy* 
thm  cut ;  let  it  be  boiled  Iir  milk  till  it  gro^  to  a  pnlj. 
Add  in  the  end  a  dram  and  a  half  of  the  powder  of  td 
roses ;  of  saffron^ten-j^fralns  ;  df  bit  of  fose^,  ah  ounce ;  Irt 
it  be  spread  upon  a  lin^  cl6th/'.sto3  ajiplied  hike-wim^ 
and  continued  for  three  hbats'spac^;      • 


4  « 


Sf.     tie  Bati-orlPimeftii^^'* 

'     ■     t     ' 

Take  of  sage  leaves,  Half  af  hmdAll ;  of  the  fwf  of  h» 
lock  sliced,  six  dramt  f  jof  %rieny  rMt%  half  ail  ounce ;  if 
the'l<iaves  of  red  roses^  ttiv  pidgilB  j  kt  thein  be^'fcocled  ia  • 
pottle  of  wairer^  wherein  steel  hath  been  qiisnched^  till  ttf 
li^or  come  to  a>  quart. '  After  the  straime^^  piii^m  hdf  a 
handfb!  of  bay  salt.  Let  rt  be  u4ed>^ith  scarlet  deth,  m 
scarkt  wool,  dipped  In  the  liqluor  Jibt^  and  so  renewed  ^ 
ven  tifmes,  all  in  th^^pace  of «  quartet  of  an  hotir^  or  lilde 

•.  •  ■  '  .  ..    -;;■;  ■:  !>:••  •    ■  '       " 

•;;        3,     TlfgF latter. ^  ,. 

^Tvik€'ePiptastrM')SiacdIciteoSy  as  ndtfdi  as  is  sui&cient  (&f ' 
t!w?  p^rt  you  me^n'ti'^cdVW.  ^  Let'  it'''be\dissolvcd'  witi  flU 
of  rose^y  in  silch'a'cTonsistence  as  wjlj  ^tick;  vii.  %ftA 
^^p6n  a  piece  of  hoHajtA',  Jiiid  appliea,  *"    '  '^  *   *    - 

'."•■  if     . 

Ki^eiiment 


!) .  •  •        .,•.-..■ 


■» .  I 
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he  one  the  other,  the  disease  should  be  more  forcible ;  and 
o,  BO  doubt,  it  is,  if  jou  suppose  like  quantity  of  matter. 
But  that  which  maketh  good  the  aphorism  is,  because  such 
iiseases  do  shew  a  greater  collection  of  tbatter  hj  that  the j 
lie  able  to  overcome  those  natural  inclinations  to  the  con« 
nry.  And  therefore,  in  diseases  of  th^t  kind,  let  the  phy- 
acian  apply  himself  more  to  purgation  than  to  alteration  ; 
because  the  ofience  is  in  the  quafitityi  and  the  qualities  are 
rectified  of  idiemselves. 


solitary  touching  Preparatums  before  purging^  ami 
settling  of  the  Body  djierward,     p.  18. 


Physicians  do  n^ely  prescribe,  that  there  be  prepara- 
used  before  jost  purgations ;  for  certain  it  is,  that 
Imgtis  do  many  times  great  hurt,  if  the  body  be  Hot  ac- 
feniimodated  both  before  and  after  the  purging.  The  hurt 
diey  do,  for  want  of  preparation  before  purging,  is,  by 
sticking  of  the  humours,  and  their  not  coming  fair 
which  causeth  in  the  body  great  perturbations,  and 
accidents,  during  the  purging,  and  also  the  diminishing 
dulling  of  the  working  of  the  medicine  itself,  that  it 
^{mrgeth  not  sufficiently  ;  therefore  the  work  of  preparation 
Ik  double  ;  to  make  the  humours  fluid  and  mature,  and  to 

C'^-^c  the  passages  more  open ;  for  both  those  help  to 
e  the  humours  pass  readily*  And  for  the  former  of 
Viese,  syrups  are  most  profitable  ;  and  for  the  latter,  apo- 
or  preparing  broths  ;  clysters  also  help,  lest  the  me- 
stop  in  the  guts,  and  if ofk  gripingly*  But  it  is  true, 
fttat  bodies  abounding  witb  humours,  and  fat  bodies,  and 
fkfok  weather,  are  preparatives  in  themselves ;  because  they 
mtSsjt  the  humours  more  fluid.  But  let  a  physician  be- 
%m^  how  he  purge  after  hard  frosty  weather,  ^d  in  a  lean 
body,  without  preparation.  For  the  hurt  that  they  may 
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weak,  will  fall  off.  Besides,  such  excesses  do  exc 
spur  nature,  whicb  thdreupOn  riseth  xobre  forcibly 
the  disease. 


t, 


Experimettt  soSiary  touching  Cure  hj  Moitom  tfConst^ 

'  .  »       -  ■ 

There  is  in  the  body  of  man  a  grtat  cbateiit  in  ( 
tton  of  the  several  parts.  We  see,  it  is  childfen^s  s 
prove  whether  thejr  can  rub  upon  their  bxeast  w 
hand,  and  pat  upon  their  forehead  with  anotbe 
straightways  they  shall  sometimes  rub  with  both  hi 
pat  with  bodi.hands.  We  see,  that  when  die  spu 
come  to  the  nostrils  expel  a  bad  scent^  the  stomach  i 
to  expel  by  vomit*  We  find,  that  in  consumption 
lungs,  when  nature  cannot  expel  by  cough^  men  £ 
fluxes  of  die  belly,  and  then  they  die.  So,  in  j 
diseases,  i£  ^ey  cannot  be  expelled  by  sweat,  d 
likeixase  into  looseness,  and  that  is  commonly 
Therefore,  physicians  should  ingeniously  contrive  1: 
motions  that  are  in  their  power,  they  may  excite 
motions  that  are  not  in  their  power,  by  consent :  as. 
stench  of  feathers,  or  the  like,  they  cure  the  risin{ 
mother. 


Experiment  solitary  touching  Cure  of  Diseases  which  < 

trary  to  Predisposition,     p.  18- 

Hippocrates's  aphorism,  in  morhis  minus ^  is  a  go< 
found  aphorism.  It  ijnporteth,  that  diseases  cont 
the  complexion,  age,  sex,  season  of  the  year,  diet,  i, 
more  dangerous  than  those  that  are  concurrent, 
would  think  it  should  be  otherwise  ;  for  that,  when 
cident  of  sickness,  and  the  natural  disposition,  do 
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the  one  the  other,  the  disease  should  be  more  forcible ;  and 
lOf  no  doubt^  it  is,  if  yOu  suppose  like  quantitj  of  matter. 
Bat  that  which  maketh  good  the  aphorism  is,  because  such 
diieases  do  shew  a  greater  collection  of  ihatter  hy  that  the j 
ftie  able  to  oyercome  those  natural  inclinations  to  the  con« 
bmy.  And  therefore,  in  diseases  of  th^t  kind,  let  the  phy- 
^idao  apply  himself  more  to  purgation  than  to  alteration ; 
because  the  ofiience  is  in  the  quafttity^  and  the  qualities  are 
tKti&ci  of  themselves^ 


h^feriment  solitary  touching  Preparatioks  before  fmrging^  and 
settling  of  the  Body  Afterward,     p.  18; 

Physicians  do  nHsely  prescribe,  that  there  be  prepara- 
Sfts  used  before  just'  purgations ;  for  certain  it  is,  thait 
^k^rgers  do  many  times  great  hurt,  if  th^  body  be  Hot  ac- 
tenmodaited  both  before  and  after  the  purging.  The  hurt 
ntt  ihey  do,  for  want  of  preparation  before  purging,  is,  by 
Ihe  sticking  of  the  humours,  and  their  not  coming  fair 
liray ;  which  causeth  in  the  body  great  perturbations,  and 
H  accidents,  during  the  purging,  and  also  the  diminishing 
itd  dulling  of  the  working  of  the  medicine  itself,  that  it 
{mrgeth  not  sufficiently  ;  therefore  the  work  of  preparation 
^  double  ;  to  make  the  humours  fluid  and  mature,  and  to 
iiake  the  passages  more  open ;  for  both  those  help  to 
Hake  the  humours  pass  readlly«  And  for  the  former  of 
hese,  syrups  are  most  profitable  ;  and  for  (he  latter,  apo- 
^^mes,  or  preparing  broths  ;  clysters  also  help,  lest  the  me* 
icine  stop  in  the  guts,  and  if ofk  gripingly^  But  it  is  true, 
^  bodies  abounding  with  humours,  an4  fat  bodies,  and 
pen  weather,  are  preparatives  in  themselves ;  becatise  they 
lake  the  humours  more  fluid.  But  let  a  physician  be- 
»are  how  he  purge  after  hard  frosty  weather,  and  in  a  lean 
^y,  without  preparation.     For  the  hurt  that  they  may 
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weak,  will  fall  off.  Besides,  such  excesses  do  ezcit 
spur  nature,  whicb  thdreupOn  riseth  xoore  forcibly  a; 
the  disease. 


Exferimem  soBmry  touching  Cure  hy  Moitom  efOmstii 

* 

There  is  in  the  body  of  man  a  grtat  ctaieiit  tfi  tk 
tton  of  the  several  parts.  We  see,  it  is  childr^en^s  sp 
prove  whether  thejr  can  rub  upon  their  bieast  wit 
hand,  and  pat  upon  their  forehead  with  another 
straightways  they  shall  sometimes  rub  with  both  han 
pat  with  bo&s  hands.  We  see,  that  when  die  spin 
come  to  the  nostrils  expel  a  bad  scent^  the  stomach  is 
to  expel  by  vomit*  We  find^  that  in  consumptions 
lungs,  when  nature  cannot  expel  by  cough,  men  fal 
fluxes  of  tbs  belly,  and  then  they  die.  So,  in  pc 
diseases,  i£^ey  cannot  be  expelled  by  sweat,  the 
likei'nse  into  looseness,  and  that  is  commonly  i 
Therefore,  physicians  should  ingeniously  contrive  ho 
motions  that  are  in  their  power,  they  may  excite  i 
motions  that  are  not  in  their  power,  by  consent :  as, 
stench  of  feathers,  or  the  like,  they  cure  the  rising 
mother. 


Experiment  solitary  touching  Cure  of  Diseases  which  m 

trary  to  Predisposition,     p.  18. 

Hippocrates's  aphorism,  in  morhis  minus^  is  a  gooc 
found  aphorism.  It  ijnporteth,  that  diseases  contra 
the  complexion,  age,  sex,  season  of  the  year,  diet,  & 
more  dangerous  than  those  that  are  concurrent.  / 
would  think  it  should  be  otherwise  ;  for  that,  when  I 
cident  of  sickness,  and  the  natural  disposition,  do  : 
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e  the  other,  the  disease  should  be  inore  forcible ;  and 
doubt^  it  is,  if  you  suppose  like  quantity  of  matter. 
lat  which  maketh  good  the  aphorism  is,  because  such 
is  do  shew  a  greater  Collection  of  ihatter  .by  that  they 
lie  to  overcome  those  natural  inclinations  to  the  con« 
And  therefore,  in  diseases  of  th^t  kind,  let  the  phy- 
apply  himself  more  to  purgation  than  to  alteration ; 
se  the  ofience  is  in  the  quantity)  and  the  qualities  are 
ed  of  diemselves^ 


imeni  solitary  touching  PreparatioHS  before  purging^  and 
settling  of  the  Body  djierward.     p.  18; 

^sicians  do  TiHsely  prescribe,  that  there  be  prepanu 
used  before  just  purgations ;  for  certain  it  is,  that 
rs  do  many  times  great  hurt,  if  th^  body  be  Hot  ac- 
uxlated  both  before  and  after  the  purging.  The  hiirt 
fiey  do,  for  want  of  preparation  before  purging,  is,  by 
icking  of  the  humours,  and  their  not  coming  fair 
;  which  causeth  in  the  body  great  perturbations,  and 
:idents,  during  the  purging,  and  also  the  diminishing 
ulling  of  the  working  of  the  medicine  itself,  that  it 
;th  not  sufficiently  ;  therefore  the  work  of  preparation 
ible  ;  to  make  the  humours  fluid  and  mature^  and  to 
:  the   passages  more  open ;    for  both  those  help  to 

the  humours  pass  readily4  And  for  the  former  of 
,  syrups  are  most  profitable  ;  and  for  the  latter,  apo- 
s,  or  preparing  broths  ;  clysters  also  help,  lest  the  me- 
;  stop  in  the  guts,  and  ifofk  gripingly^  But  it  is  true, 
K>dies  abounding  with  humours,  and  fat  bodies,  and 
weather,  are  preparatives  in  themselves ;  because  they 

the  humours  more  fluid.  But  let  a  physician  be- 
how  he  purge  after  hard  frosty  weather,  and  in  a  lean 
,  without  preparation.  For  the  hurt  that  they  may 
)i.  IV.  T  do 
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do  after  purgin^^^,  it  is  caused  by  the  lodging  of  some  htt* 
mours  in  ill  places  ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  there  be  bumoon^ 
which,  somewhere  placed  in  the  body,  are  quiet,  and  4o 
little  hurt;  in  other  places,  (especially  passages},  do  muck 
mischief.  Therefore  it  is  good,  after  purging,  to  use  apo- 
zemes  and  broths,  not  so  much  opening  as  those  used  be* 
fore  purging ;  but  abstersive  and  mundifying  clysters,  aiio^i 
are  good  to  conclude  with,  to  draw  away  the  reliques  oft 
humours  that  may  have  descended  to  the  lower  r^oa* 
the  body. 

K^perlmeni  solitary  tGiichiiig  Stanching  of  Blood,     p.  18« 

Blood  is  stanched  divers  ways.     First,  by 
and  rcpercussive  medicines.     Secondly,  by  drawing  of  ik 
spirits  and  blood  inwards,  which  is  done  by  cold  ;  as  iroOi 
or  a  stone  laid  to  the  neck,  doth  stanch  the  bleeding  at  the, 
nose  ;  also,  it  hath  been  tried,  that  the  testicles  being  piC ! 
into  sharp  vinegar,  hath  made  a  sudden  recess  of  the  spUj 
rits,  and  stanched  blood.     Thirdly,  by  the  recess  of 
blood  by  sympathy.     So  it  hath  been  tried,  tliat  the 
that  bleedctli,  being  thrust  into  the  body  of  a   capon, 
sheep,  I'cvv  ript  and  bleeding,  hath  stanched   blood , 
blood,  as  it  scemetli,  sucking  and  drawing   up,-  by  sii 
tude  of  subslc'^ncc,  the  blood  it  mceteth  with,  and  so  it 
going  back.     Fourthly,  by  custom  and  time;  so  the  Prii 
of  Orange,  in  his  first  hurt  by  the  Spanish  boy,  could 
no  means  to  stanch  the  blood,  either  by  medicine  or  lij 
ment  \  but  was  fain  to  have  the  orifice  of  the  wound  st 
ped  by  men's  thumbs,  succeeding  one  another,  for  the  s] 
at  the  least  of  two  days  ;  and  at  the  last,  the  blood,  by 
torn  only,  retired.     There  is  a  fifth  way  also  in  use,  to  Idj 
blood  in  an  adverse  part,  for  a  revulsion. 


Expetimai] 
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Kfmment  solitary  touching  Change  of  Aliments  and  Medi^ 

cinesk     p.  IQ. 

It  helpetfa)  both  in  medicine  and  aliment^  to  change,  and 
It  to  continue  the  same  medicine  and  aliment  still.  The 
me  is,  for  that  nature,  bj  continual  use  of  anj  things 
Dveth  to  a  satietj  and  dulness,  either  of  appetite  or  work<i^ 
|.  And  we  see  that  assuetude  of  things  hurtful  doth 
ikc  thexn  lose  their  force  to  hurt ;  as  poison,  which,  with 
e,  some  have  brought  themselves  to  brook.  And  there- 
re  it  is  no  marvel,  though  things  helpful,  bj  custom,  lose 
0  force  to  help :  I  count  intermission  almost  the  same 
ittg  with  change  ;  for  that  that  hath  been  intermitted  is^ 
kr  a  sorty  new. 


KxperitHint  solitary  touching  Diets.     lb. 

IS  Iband  bj  experience,  that  in  diets  of  guaiacum,  sar* 
the  like^  (especially  if  thej  be  v  strict)^  the  patient 
troubled  in  the  beginning,  than  after  the  continu- 
t;  which  hath  made  some  of  the  more  delicate  sort  of 
give  them  over  in  the  midst ;  supposing,  that  if 
d^ts  trouble  them  so  much  at  first,  thej  shall  not  be 
to  endure  them  to  the  end.  But  the  cause  is,  for  that 
diets  do  dry  up  humours,  rheums,  and  the  like ; 
Ifbiey  cannot  dry  up  until  they  have  first  attenuated ; 
\  the  humour  is  attenuated,  it  is  njiote  fluid  than  it 
l-lH^ore^  and  troubleth  the  body  a  great  deal  more,  until 
it  dried  up  and  consumed.  And  therefore  patients  must 
let  a  due  time,  and  not  keck  at  them  at  the  first. 


T  S  Experiment 
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Experiment  tolitary  touching  Prolongation  ^  life. 

It  conduceth  unto  long  life^  and  to  the  more  pla 
lion  of  the  spirits,  which  therehy  do  less  prey  aad 
the  juice  of  the  bodj;  either  that  men's  actions  be 
voluntary,  that  nothing  be  done  imnta  Mimrva^  bi 
dum  genwm  ;  or,  on  the  other  side,  that  the  action 
be  full  of  regulation  and  commands  within  themae 
then  the  victory  and  performing  of  the  command 
good  disposition  to  the  spirits,  especially  if  there  1 
ceeding  from  degree  to  degree ;  for  then  the  scni 
fory  is  the  greater.  An  example  of  the  former  oi 
in  a  country  life ;  and  of  the  latter,  in  monks  and 
\  pfaers/  and  such  as  do  continually  enjoin  themsdve 


Experiment  soUtarj  tmiching  infectious  Diseases* 

There  be  some  known  diseases  that  are  infecti 
others  that  are  not.  Those  that  are  infectious  i 
such  as  are  chiefly  in  the  spirits,  and  not  so  mu< 
humours ;  and  therefore  pass  easily  from  body 
such  are  pestilences,  lippitudes,  and  such  like.  • 
such  as  taint  the  breath,  which  we  see  passeth  n 
from  man  to  man  ;  and  not  invisible,  as  the  effec 
spirits  do :  such  are  consumptions  of  the  lungs,  &c. 
ly,  such  as  come  forth  to  the  skin,  and  therefore 
air,  or  the  body  adjacent ;  especially  if  they  cons 
unctuous  substance  norapt  to  dissipate  ;  such  are 
leprosy.  Fourthly,  such  as  are  merely  in  the 
and  not  in  the  spirits,  breath,  or  exhalations ;  and 
they  never  infect  but  by  touch  only,  and  such  a  1 
as  cometh  within  the  epidermis;  as  the  venom  of  tl 
Itoz,  and  the  biting  of  a  mad  dog. 

i 
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imeni  soKtmy  tcuching  Exercise  of  the  Body.    p.  63. 

ch  motion  and  exercise  Is  good  for  some  bodies ;  and 
and  less  motion  for  others.  If  the  body  be  hot  and 
f  smperfluous  moistures^  too  much  motion  hurteth ; 
is  an  error  in  physicians,  to  call  too  much  upon  ex- 
Likewise  xiien  ought  to  beware,  that  they  use  not 
se  and  a  spare  diet  both ;  but  if  much  exercise,  then 
tifiildiet;  and  if  sparing  diet,  then  little  exercise* 
•enefits  that  come  of  exercise  are,  first,  that  it  sendeth 
hment  into  the  parts  more  forcibly.  Secondly,  that 
leth  to  excem  by  sweat,  and  so  maketh  the  parts  as- 
te  the  more  perfectly.  Thirdly,  that  it  maketh  the 
nee  of  the  body  more  solid  and  compact ;  and  so  less 
be  consumed  and  depredated  by  the  spirits.  The 
hat  come  of  exercise  are,  first,  that  it  maketh  the  spi* 
ore  hot  and  predatory^  Secondly,  that  it  doth  absorb 
Lse,  and  attenuate  too  much  the  moisiure  of  the  body, 
ly,  that  it  maketh  too  great  concussion  (especially  if 
Solent)  of  the  inward  parts^  which  delight  more  in 
But  generally  exercise,  if  it  be  much^  is  no  friend  to 
igatioQ  of  life ;  which  is  one  cause  why  women  live 
r  thap  men,  because  they  stir  less. 


solitary  toucbing  Meats  that  induce  Satiety^  p.  63. 

ne  food  we  may  use  long,  and  much,  without  glut- 
as  bread,  flesh  that  is  not  fat  or  rank,  &c.  Some 
though  pleasant,  glutteth  sooner ;  as  sweet  meats, 
;ats,  &c.  The  cause  is,  for  that  appetite  consisteth 
emptiness  of  the  inouth  of  the  stomach  ;  or  possess- 
with  somewhat  that  is  astringent,  atfd  therefore  cold 
y»    Bttt  things  that  are  sweet  and  fat  are  more  filling, 

T  3  and 
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and  do  swim  and  bang  more  about  the  month  of  fh 
macb ;  and  go  not  down  so  speedily :  and,  agaiii| 
sooner  to  choler,  wbich  is  bot,  and  ever  abateth  tbe 
lite*  We  see  also,  that  another  cause  of  satiety^  is  aa 
custom ;  and  of  appetite,  is  novelty :  and  therefore  i 
if  the  same  be  continually  taken,  induce  loatUag. 
give  the  reason  of  the  distaste  of  satiety,  and  of  the 
siire  in  novelty ;  and  to  distinguish^  not  only  in  meal 
^nksy  but  also  in  niotions,  loves,  company,  delights 
dies,  what  they  be  that  custom  maketh  n^re  gr^teW 
what  more  tedious,  were  a  large  field.  But  for  meat 
cause  is  attraction,  which  is  quicker  and  more  excite 
wards  that  which  is  new^  than  toi^ards  that  whereof 
remaineth  ^  relish  by  former  use.  And  (generally) 
rule,  that  whatsoever  is  somewhat  ingrate  at  first,  is 
grateful  by  custom  i  but  whatsoever  is  too  jpleasing  a 
groweth  quickly  to  satiate. 


£x!perimefU  solitary  touching  tbe  ^Acceleration  of  Crouii 

Stature,     p.  75. 

To. accelerate  growth  or  stature,  it  must  proceed  < 
from  the  plenty  of  tbe  nourishment,  or  from  th(  miti 
the  nourishment,  or  from  the  quickening  and  exciti 
the  natural  heat.  For  the  first,  excess  of  nourisbmc 
hurtful ;  for  it  maketh  the  child  corpulent,  and  grow! 
breadth  ratlier  than  in  heighth.  And  you  may  take  z, 
periment  from  plants,  which  if  they  spread  much,  au 
dom  tall.  As  for  the  nature  of  the  nourishment,  &i 
may  not  be  too  dry ;  and  therefore  chiidi'en  in  dairy  < 
tries*  do  wax  more  tali,  tlian  wliere  they  feed  more 
bread  and  flesh.  Tlierc  is  also  a  received  tale,  that  be 
pf  daisy  roots  in  milk,  (which  it  is  certain  are  great  dr 
will  make  dogs  little.    But  so  much  is  true,  that  an  < 
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J  nourishment  in  childhood  putteth  back  stature.  Se- 
ndly,  the  nourishment  must  be  of  an  opening  nature ; 
rthat  attcnuateth  the  juice,  and  furthereth  the  motion  of 
5  spirits  upwards.  Neither  is  it  without  cause,  that  Xc- 
phon,  in  the  nurture  of  the  Persian  children,  doth  so 
ich  commend  their  feeding  upon  cardamon  ;  which,  he 
th,  made  them  grow  better,  and  be  of  a  more  active  ha- 
.  Cardamon  is  in  Latin  nasturtium^  and  with  us  water- 
ssses ;  which,  it  is  certain,  is  an  herb  that,  whilst  it  is 
ring,  is  friendlj  to  life.  As  for  the  quickening  of  natu- 
heat,  it  must  be  done  chiefly  with  exercise ;  and  there- 
t,  no  doubt,  much  going  to  school,  where  they  sit  so 
icb,  hindereth  the  growth  of  children ;  whereas  countrj- 
ople,  that  go  not  to  school,  are  commonly  of  better  sta- 
-c.  And  again,  men  must  beware  how  they  give  chil- 
ai  any  thing  that  is  cold  in  operation ;  for  even  long 
:king  doth  hinder  both  wit  and  stature.  This  hath  been 
id,  that  a  whelp  that  hath  been  fed  with  nitre  in  milk, 
h  become  very  little,  but  extreme  lively  ;  for  the  spirit 
nitre  is  cold.  And  though  ir  be  an  excellent  medicine 
itrength  of  years  for  prolongation  of  life ;  yet  it  is,  in 
Idren  and  young  creatures,  an  enemy  to  growth,  and  all 
the  same  reason,  for  heat  is  requisite  to  growth  ;  but  af- 
a  man  is  come  to  his  middle  age,  heat  consumeth  the 
its,  which  the  coldness  of  the  spirit  of  nitre  doth  help 
rondense  and  correct. 


fteriments  in  concert  touching  the  maiing  Herbs  and  Fruits 

medicinable.     p.  101. 

The  altering  of  the  scent,  colour,  or  taste  of  firuit, 
infu':ing,  mixing,  or  letting  into  the  bark  or  root  of  the 
»,  herb,  or  flower,  any  coloured,  aromatical,  or  medici- 

substance,  are  but  fancies.    The  cause  is,  for  that  those 

T  4  things 
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things  have  passed  their  perio49  and  noniidi  not.  Aim 
alteratbn  of  vegetables  in'  those  qualiticap  amst  be 
somewhat  that  is  apt  to  go  into  the  nonrishaieot  ol 
plant.  But  this  is  true^  that  where  kia^  Seed  upcm 
l^licy  their  milk  tasteth  plainly  of  the  garlic :  and  the 
of  mutton  is  better  tasted  where  the  sheep  £ecd  upon 
thjme^  and  othj^r  wholesome  herbs.  Galen  also  ^ei 
of  the  curing  of  the  schirms  of  the  liver,  by  milk  of  s 
that  feedetb  upon  certain  herbs;  and  honey  in  Spiunsi 
eth  apparently  of  the*  rosemary,  or  orange,  firom  wl 
the  bee  gathereth  it;  and  there  is  an  old  traditiqn 
maiden  that  was  fed  with  m^lbu^  whidi  is  counted 
strongest  poison  of  all  vegetables,  which,-  with  use,  du 
|iurt  the  maid,  but  poisoned  some  that  had  carnal  com| 
with  her.  So  it  is  observed  by  some,  that  there  is  t 
tuous  bezoar,  and  another  without  virtue,  which  appe 
the  shew  a}ike ;  but  the  virtuous  is  taken  £nom  the  I 
that  feedeth  upon  the  mountains,  where  there  are  dia 
herbs ;  and  that  without  virtue,  from  those  that  Seed  ii 
valleys  where  no  such  he^bs  are.  Thus  far  I  am  of 
nion,  that  as  steeped  wines  and  beers  are  very  medic 
and  likewise  bread  tempered  with  divers  powders;! 
meat  also,  (as  flesh,  fish,  milk,  and  eggs),  that  theji 
be  made  of  great  use  for  medicine  and  diet,  if  tlie  h 
fowl,  or  fish,  be  fed  with  a  specif  kind  of  food  fit  £v 
disease.  It  were  a  dangerous  thing,  also,  for  secret 
poisonments.  But  whether  it  may  be  applied  unto  pi 
and  herbs,  I  doubt  more;  because  the  nourishment  oft! 
is  a  more  common  juice,  which  is  hardly  capable  of 
l^pecial  qu|lity|  until  the  plant  do  assimilate  it. 


^^ 
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tbffmmaH  joliuaj  toucbing  $ome  Prognostics  of  pettUnaial 


It  was  observed  in  the  great  plague  of  the  last  year,  thst 
were  seen  in  divers  ditches  and  lov^  grounds  about 
l4Midiwij  many  toads,  that  had  tails  two  or  three  inches 
long  at  the  kast,  whereas  toads,  nsoallj,  have  no  tsils  at 
sIL  Which  argoeth  a  great  disposidon  to  putrefaction  in 
tbe  soil  and  air^  It  is  reported,  likewise,  that  roots,  such 
*  as  carrots  and  parsnips,  are  more  sweet  and  luscious  in  in* 
lectious  years,  than  in  other  years. 


FjtfrrimeHi  ioHtatj  Umcbing  special  Simplafor  Medicines.  lb. 

Wise  physicians  should  with  all  diligence  enquire,  what 
y   sissples  nature  yieldeth,  that  have  extreme  subtil  parts, 
widioni  any  mordication  or  acrimony ;  for  they  undermine 
that  which  is  hard,  they  open  that  which  is  stopped  and 
^     dmt,  and  they  expel  that  which  is  offensive  gently,  with* 
'    wax  too  nmch  perturbation. '   Of  this  kind  are  elder-flowers, 
which  therefore  are  proper  for  tbe  stone  \  of  this  kind  i^ 
flie  dwarf>pine,  which  is  proper,  for  the  jaundice  ;  of  this 
kind  isliartshom,  which  is  proper  for  agues  and  infections ; ' 
of  this  kind  is  piony,  which  i$  proper  for  stoppings  in  the 
head  \  of  this  kind  is  fumitory,  which  is  proper  for  the 
spleen,  and  a  number  of  others.     Generally,  divers  crea- 
tures bred  of  putrefaction,  though  they  be  somewhat  loath- 
some to  take,  are  of  this  kind  ;  as  earth-worms,  timber- 
sows,  snails.  Sic.     And  I  conceive  that  the  trochisks  of 
vipers,  which  are  so  much  magnified,  and  the  flesh  of 
snakes  some  ways  condited  and  corrected,  which  of  late  are 
grown  into  some  credit,  are  of  the  same  nature.     So  the 
parts  of  beasts  putrefied,  as  castorcum  and  musk,  which 

have 
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have  extreme  subtil  parts^  are  to  be  placed  amongst  thon^ 
We  see  also,  that  putrefaction  of  plants,  as  .agaric  and  Jew's* 
ear,  are  of  greatest  virtue.     The  cause  is,  for  that  putre£ic. 
tion  is  the  subtilest  of  all  motions  in  the  parts  of  bo^; 
and  since  we  cannot  take  down  the  lives  of  living  creatoitSi 
which  some  of  the  Paracelsians  say,  if  thej  could  be  taken 
down,  would  make  us  immortal ;  the  next  is,  for  subtiltf 
of  operation,  to  take  bodiea  putrefied,  such  as  may  be  safe- 
ly taken. 


Experiments  in  consort  touching  Venus,     p.  1S7. 

It  hath  been  observed  by  the  ancients,  that  much  use  of 
Venus  doth  dim  the  sight ;  and  yet  eunuchs,  which  are  no* 
able  to  generate,  are,  nevertheless,  also  dim-sighted.  Hie 
,  cause  of  dinmess  of  sight  in  the  former,  is  the  expence  of 
spirits ;  in  the  latter,  the  overrmoisture  of  the  brain ;  £or 
the  over-moisture  of  the  brain  doth  thicken  the  spirits  tU 
sual,  and  obstructeth  their  passages,  as  we  see  by  the  de» 
cay  in  the  sight  in  age,  where  also  the  diminution  of  the 
spirits  concurreth  as  another  cause ;  we  see  also  that  blind- 
ness cometh  by  rheums  and  cataracts.  Now  in  eunuchsi 
there  are  all  the  notes  of  moisture,  as  the  swelling  of  their 
thighs,  the  looseness  of  their  belly,  the  smootlmess  of  their 
skin,  &c. 

The  pleasure  in  the  act  of  Venus,  is  the  greatest  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  senses  ;  the  matching  of  it  with  itch  is  im- 
proper, though  that  also  be  pleasing  to  the  touch.  But  the 
causes  are  profound.  First,  all  the  organs  of  the  senses 
qualify  the  motions  of  the  spirits,  and  make  so  many  seve- 
ral species  of  motions,  and  pleasures  or  displeasures  there- 
upon, as  there  be  diversities  of  organs.  The  instnuncnts 
of  sight,  hearing,  taste,  and  smell,  arc  of  several  frame, 
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ttd  90  ate  die  parts  for  generatioQ.    ThcfefiMe  Scafiger 

dsdi  weD,  to  make  the  pleasure  of  generatkm  a  sixth  sense; 

ad  if  there  were  asj  other  diflering  cM^gans,  and  qualified 

perforations  for  the  spirits  to  pass,  there  would  be  mofe 

Auk  the  fire  senses ;  neither  do  we  well  know,  whether 

aoDc  beasts  and  birds  have  not  senses  that  we  know  not ; 

^    and  the  very  scent  of  dogs  is  almost  a  sense  bj  itself.     Se- 

4    csndlj,  the  pleasures  of  the  touch  are  greater  and  deeper 

»     dan  those  of  the  other  senses,  as  we  see  in  warming  upon  ' 

esAd^  or  refrigeration  upon  heat ;  for  as  the  pains  of  the 

loach  are  greater  than  the  offences  of  other  senses^  so,  hkc^ 

vise,  are  the  pleasures.     It  is  true,  that  the  affecting  of  the 

spirits  immediately,  and,  2ls  it  were,  without  an  organ,  is  of 

\     dK  greatest  pleasure ;  which  is  but  in  two  things,  sweet 

J     aadls  and  wine,  and  the  like  sweet  \apoiu3.     For  smells,  we 

see  ihcir  great  and  sudden  e'Tect  in  fetching  men  again  whea* 

&ej  swoon :  for  drink,  ii  is  certain,  that  the  pleasure  of 

^mnkenness  is  next  the  pleasure  of  Ventis ;  and  great  jojs, 

likewise,  make  the  spirits  move  ^and   touch  themselves ; 

?     2Qd  the    pleasure  of    Venus    is   somewhat   of  the  same 

I     kind. 

i         It  hath  been  always  observed,  that  men  are  more  inclin- 

^     cd  to  Venus  in  the  winter,  and  women  in  the  stmmier. 

The  catise  is,  for  that  the  spirits,  in  a  body  more  hot  and 

dry,  as  the  spirits  of  men  are,  by  the  sununer  are  more  ex- 

ioled  and  dissipated,  and  in  the  winter  more  condensed  and 

kep;  entire  :  but  in  bosiies  that  are  cold  and  moist,  as  wo- 

mcn^s  are,  the  summer  doth  cherish  the  spirits,  and  calleth 

them  fonh, — the  winter  doth  dull   them.     Furthermore, 

the  abstinence  cr  intermission  of  the  use  of  Venus  in  moist 

lad  well  habimate  bodies,  breedeth  a  number  of  diseases, 

ind  especially  dangerous  impos%umations.     The  reason  is 

evident ;  for  that  it  is  a  principal  evacuation,  especially  of 

t^^c  spirits  'y  lor  of  the  spirits  there  is  scarce  any  evacuatioa 

bat 
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but  in  Vemu  and  exercise.    Aad  thefeforedwonvMicC 
(ndier  of  them  breedeth  alLdueaset  ofreptoioiu 


Es^mmmi  mXUay  imuJmig  Pam  of  MmKnmt  EmA* 

» 

There  be  minerab  end  SmsOji  in  greet  irarietj;  botrf 
veins  of  earth  medicinal,  bat  few :  the  diief  are,  Urrm  lm» 
miOf^Hrra  sigiUaia  cmmmmis,  and  hhu  armemuf  wfaena^ 
i^frrs  Zmum  is  the  chief •  The  virtues  of  them  are^  fiorcuw 
ing  of  wcyunds,  stanching  of  blood,  stoppng  of  flnies  nl 
rheumsy  and  arresting  the  spreading  of  poison,  infiediesi 
and  putre&ction ;  and  they  have,  of  all  other  tfmplcsi  b 
perfecteet  and  puftst  qnalitj  of  drying,  with  litde  or  ss 
mixture  of  any  other  quality*  Yet  it  is  tme,  that  the  bob- 
afmooiac  is  the  most  cold  of  them,  and  that  tarmimmii 
the  most  hot$  for  which  cause,  the  island  Lemaos,  whcR 
it  is  digged,  was  in  the  old  fabulous  ages  ooosecntcdf* 
Vulcan* 


Experiments  m  consort  touching  Lassitude*    p.  148* 

Lassitude  is  remedied  by  bathing  or  anointing  with  oil 
and  warm  water.  The  cause  is,  for  that  all  lasshnde  is  • 
kind  of  contusion  and  compression  of  the  parts,  and  bad)- 
ing  and  anointing  give  a  relaxation  or  emollition ;  and  the 
mixture  of  oil  and  water  is  better  than  either  of  them  slooe; 
because  water  entereth  better  into  the  pores^  and  oil,  titer 
entry,  ^fteneth  better.  It  is  found,  also,  that  the  taking 
of  tobacco  doth  help  and  discharge  lassitude.  The  reason 
whereof  is,  partly,  because,  by  cheering  or  comforting  of 

the  spirits,  it  openetb  the  parts  compressed  or  contused ; 

and 
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and  chiefly,  liecaose  it  refresheth  the  spirits  by  the  opiate 
virtue  thereof  and  so  dischargeth  weariness^  as  sleep  like- 
wise doth. 

In  going  up  ^  hill,  the  knees  will  be  most  weaiy ;  in 
going  down  a  hill,  the  thighs*  The  canse  is,  for  that  in 
the  Uft  of  the  feet,  when  a  man  goeth  up  the  hill,  the 
weight  of  the  bodj  beareth  most  upon  the  knees ;  and  in 
going  down  the  hill,  upon  the  thighs. 


EjifenmefOf  in  consort  touching  the  PMures  of  the  BoJfy* 

p.  148.  .•-- 

Ljing  not  erect,  but  hollow,  which  is  in  Ae  making  of 
tat  bed,  or  with  the  legs  gathered  up,  which  is  in  the  pos-* 
ture  of  the  body,  is  the  more  wholesome.  The  reason  is^ 
the  better  comforting  of  the  stomach,  which  is  by  that  less 
pensile :  and  we  see  that  in  weak  stomachs,  the  laying  up 
of  die  legs  high,  and  the  knees  almost  to  the  mouth,  help- 
eth  and  comforteth.  We  see  also  that  galley  slaves,  not- 
withstanding their  misery  otherwise,  are  commonly  fat  and 
fleshy }  and  the  reason  is,  because  the  stomach  is  supported 
somewhat  in  sitting,  and  is  pensile  in  standing  or  going* 
And  therefore,  for  prolongation  of  life,  it  is  good  to  chuse 
&ose  exercises  where  the  limbs  move  more  than  the  sto-* 
mach  and  belly ;  as  in  rowing,  and  in  sawing,  being 
)et. 

Megrims  and  giddiness  are  rather  when  we  rise  after 
long  sitting,  than  while  we  sit.  The  cause  is,  for  that  th^ 
vapours  which  were  gathered  by  sitting,  by  the  sudden 
motion,  fly  more  up  into  the  head. 

Leaning  long  upon  any  part  maketh  it  numb,  and,  as  we 
call  it,  asleep.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  compression  of 
&e  part  aoffereUi  not  the  spirits  to  have  free  access  ;  and 

therefore^ 
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therefoFey  when  we  com^  out  of  it,  we  feel  «  sdagit^; 
pricking,  which  is  the  re«eatmioe  of  the  ipizito* 


Eo^mmmt  solkary  touMng  pettUauial  Ttars*    p*  149. 

It  hath  been  noted,  that  those  years  are  pestilential  aol 
unwholesome,  when  there  are  great  numbers  of  firogs,  flia» 
locusts,  &c.  The  cause  is  plain ;  for  that  those  creatmci 
being  engendered  of  putrefaction,  when  thej  abound,  shew 
afneneral  disposition  of  the  year,  and  oonstitutioa  of  die  lo^ 
to  diseases  of  putijsfiiction.  And  the  same  ptognosdc,  is 
hath  been  said  before,  holdeth,  if  jou  find  worms  in  otb 
apples ;  for  the  constitution  of  the  air  appeareth  more  sdb« 
uUy  in  any  of  these  things,  than  to  the  sense  of  man«    .    . 


Expirimmi  solitary  toucbSng  the  Progmutks  ^  hard  WuM*  . 

Ibid. 

It  is  an  observation  among  country  people,  that  yean  of 
tore  of  haws  and  hips  do  commonly  portend  cold  winters} 
and  they  ascribe  it  to  God's  providence,  that,  as  the  scrip- 
ture saith,  reacheth  even  to  the  falling  of  a  sparrow  ;  and 
much  more  is  like  to  reach  to  the  preservation  of  birds  in 
such  .reasons.  The  natural  cause  also  may  be  the  want  of 
heat  and  abundance  of  moisture  in  the  summer  precedent, 
which  putteth  forth-  those  fruits,  and  must  needs  leave 
great  quantity  of  cold  vapours  not  dissipated  \  which  caus« 
eth  the  cold  of  the  winter  following. 


sLxhiTWKfm 
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ferwiffit  solitary  Umchmg  Medicines  that  amdense  ami  rt» 

lieve  the  Spirits,    p.  149. 

Fhey  have  in  Turkey  a  drink  called  coffee,  made  of  a 
tj  of  the  same  name,  as  black  as  soot,  and  of  a  stnmg 
it^  but  not  aromatical,  which  thej  take,  beaten  into 
^der^  in  water,  as  hot  as  they  can  drink  it ;  and  they 
I  it,  and  sit  at  it  in  their  coffee-hpuses,  which  are  like 
taverns.  Iliis  drink  comforteth  the  brain  and  heart, 
helpeth  digestion.  Certainly,  this  berry-coffee,  the  root 
leaf  betel,  the  leaf  tobacco,  and  the  tear  of  poppy 
um),  of  which  the  Turks  are  great  takers,  (supposing 
:pelleth  all  fear),  do  all  condense  the  spirits,  and  miake 
1  strong  and  aleger.  But  it  seemeth  they  are  taken  af- 
evcral  manners;  for  coffee  and  opium  are  taken  down, 
ceo  but  in  smoak,  and  betel  is  but  champed  in  the 
th  with  a  little  lime.  It  is  like  there  are  more  of 
1,  if  they  were  well  found  out,  and  well  corrected. 
rre  of  henbane-seed,  of  mandrake,  of  saffron-root  and 
er,  of  folium  indicum,  of  ambergris,  of  the  Assyrian 
mum,  if  it  may  be  had,  and  of  the  scarlet  powder 
:h  they  call  kermes,  and  generally  of  all  such  things  as 
lebriate  and  provoke  sleep.  Note,  that  tobacco  is  not 
n  in  root  or  seed,  which  are  more  forcible  ever  than 
es. 


periment  solitary  touching  Paintings  of  the  Body^     Ibid* 

he  Turks  have  a  black  powder,  made  of  a  mineral 
d  alcohole,  which,  with  a  fine  long  pencil  they  lay  ua- 
:heir  eye-lids,  which  doth  colour  them  black ;  where- 
Iie  white  of  the  eye  is  set  off"  more  white.  With  the 
!  powder  they  colour  also  the  hairs  of  their  eye-lids, 

and 
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and  of  their  eye-brows,  which  .thej  draw  Into  emi 
arches.  Yoa  shall  find  that  Xenophon  liiaketh  hm 
that  the  Medes  used  to  paint  their  tjes*  The  Tori 
with  the  same  tincture  to  colour  the  hair  of  their  heai 
beards  black.  And  divers  with  us  that  are  grown 
and  yet  would  appear  young,  find  means  to  make  the! 
black,  by  combing  it,  as  they  say,  with  a  leaden  ocn 
the  like.  As  for  the  Chinese,  who  are  of  an  iD 
plezion,  being  olivaster,  they  paint  their  cheeks  acail 
pedally  their  king  and  grandees.  Grenerally,  bail 
|)eople,  that  go  naked,  do  not  only  paint  themaelVe 
they  poillnce  and  raise  their  dun,  that  the  painting  au 
be  taken  forth,  and  matke  it  into  works.  So  do  the 
Indians,  and  so  did  the  ancient  Picts  and  Britons ;  so 
seemeth  men  would  have  the  colours  of  birds  £ead» 
they  could  tell  how  ;  or,  at  least,  they  will  have  gaj 
instead  of  gay  clothes* 

»     RADOLIFFB 

£xpenffufU  iolUofy  touehmg  the  Vse  of  bathing  and  smA 

p.  150.* 

It  is  strange,  that  the  use  of  bathing,  as  a  part  of  d 
lefu  With  the  Romans  and  the  Grecians  it  t^as  as 
as  eating  or  sleeping,  and  so  is  it  amongst  the  Tu 
this  day ;  whereas  with  us  it  remaineth  but  as  a  p 
physic.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  use  of  it,  as  it  wa< 
the  Romans,  was  hurtful  to  health ;  for  that  it  mad 
body  soft,  and  easy  to  waste.  For  the  Turks  it  is 
proper,  because  of  their  drinking  water,  and  feeding 
rice  and  other  food  of  small  nourishment,  maketh  the 
dies  so  solid  and  hard,  as  you  need  not  f^ar  that  h 
should  make  them  frothy.  Besides,  the  Turks  arc 
sitters,  and  seldom  walk  ;  whereby  they  sweat  les: 
meed  bathing  more.     But  yet  certain  it  is,  that  bj 
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;speciallj  anoindng,  maj  he  so  used^  as  it  may  be  a 
.  lielp  to  keahh  and  proloxigadon  of  life. 


E,xparimenU  in  consort  toucbing  Skip.     p.  151. 

!liQse  that  are  very  cold,  and  especially  in  their  feef| 
lot  get  to  sleep ;  the  cause  may  be,  for  that  in  sleep  i^ 
lired  a  free  respiration,  which  cold  doth  shut  in  and 
ier  I  for  we  see,  that  in  great  colds  one  can  scarce  draw 
breath.     Another  cause  may  be,  for  that  cold  calleth 

spirits  to  succour ;  and  therefore  they  cannot  so  well 
le  and  go  together  in  the  head,  which  is  ever  requisite 
deep.  And  for  the  same  cause,  pain  and  noise  hinder 
^p :  and  darkness,  contrariwise,  fiirth^eth  sleep. 
k>nie  noises  help  sleep ;  as  the  blowing  of  the  wind,  the 
kling  of  water,  humming  of  bees,  soft  singing,  reading, 
,  The  cause  is,  for  that  they  move  in  the  spirits  a  gen- 
attention  ;  and  whatsoever  moveth  attention  without  too 
ch  labour,  stillethi  the  natural  and  discursive  motion  of 
spirits. 

llecp  nourisheth,  or  at  least  preserveth  bodies  a  long 
»  vrithout  other  nourishment.  Beasts  that  sleep  in  win- 
as  it  is  noted  of  wild  bears,  during  their  sleep  wax  very* 

though  they  eat  nothing.  Bats  have  been  found  in 
ns^  and  other  hollow  close  places,  matted  one  upon  an-^ 
rr,  and  therefore  it  is  likely  that  they  sleep  in  the  win*. 
dnie^  and  eat  nothing,  ^aere^  Whether  bees  do  not 
p  all  "Winter,  and  spare  their  honey?  Butterflies,  and 
•r  flies^*do  not  only  sleep,  but  lie  as  dead  all  wihtcr ; 

yet,  with  a  liftle  heat  of  sun  or  fire,  revive  again.  A 
mouse,  both  winter  and  summer,'  will  sleep  some  4ays 
!thery  and  eat  nothing.' 


ot 
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Experiments  in  concert  touching  Teeth  and  hard  Suiftancer  k 
the  Bodies  of  Living  Creatures,     p.  151- 

To  restore  teeth  in  age,  were  magnak  nature.  It  may" 
be  thought  of.  But  howsoever,  the  nature  of  the  teeth  de- 
serveth  to  be  enquired  of,  as  well  as  the  other"  parts  of  fo 
iiig  creatures  bodies. 

There  be  ^yc  parts  in  the  bodies  of  living  creatures  th(j 
are  of  hard  substance  ;  the  skull,  the  teeth,  the  bones, 
horns,  and  the  nails.     The  greatest  quantity  of  hard 
stance  continued,  is  towards  the  head.     For  there  b 
skull,  of  one  entire  bone ;  there  are  the  teeth  ;  .there 
maxillary  bones  ;  there  is  the  hard  bone  that  is  the  i 
ment  of  hearing,  and  thence  issue  the  horns  :  so  that 
building  of  living  creatures  bodies  is  like  the  building  of- 
timber  house,  where  the  walls   and  other  parts  have 
lumns  and  beams ;  but  the  roof  is,  in  the  better"  sort 
houses,  all  tile,  or  lead,  or  stone.     As  for  birds,  they 
three  other  hard  substances  proper  to  them ;  the  bill, 
is  of  like  matter  with  the  teeth,  for  no  birds  have  tcdk 
the  shell  of  the  egg  ;  and  their  quills ;  for  as  for  their 
It  is  but  a  nail.     But  np  living  creatures  that  have 
very  liard,  as  oisters,  cockles,  muscles,  scallops,  crabs, 
sters,  cray-fish,  shrimps,  and  especially  the  tortoise, 
bones  withiji  them,  but  only  little  gristles. 

Bones,  after  full  growth,  continue  at  a  stay>  and  so 
the  skull ;  horns,  in  some  creatures,  are  cast  and  feneml 
teeth  stand  at  a  stay,  except  their  wearing ;  as  for 
they  grow  continually ;  and  bills  and  beaks  will  ovc 
and  sometimes  be  cast,  as  in  eagles  and  parrots. 

Most  of  the  hard  substances  fly  to  the  extremes  of  » 
body  ;  as  skull,  horns,  teeth,-  nails,  and  beaks ;  onlydN 
bones  are  more  inward,  and  clad  with  flesh.  As  for  tfH 
entrails,  they  are  all  without  bones,  save  that  a  boneii 

.  sometime 
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if  they  be  of  the  same  kind,  it  followeth  not,  that  if  tU 
hard  matter  goeth  not  into  upper  teeth,  it  will  go  into 
horns  -y  nor  yet  #  converso ;  fqr  does,  that  have  no  honS|*j 
have  no  upper  teeth. 

Horses  have,  at  three  years  old,  a  tooth  pat  forth,  whidi 
they  call  the  colt's  tooth  ;  and  at  four  years  old  there 
eth  the  mark-tooth,  v^hich  hath  a  hole  as  big  as  you  my 
lay  a  pea  within  it ;  and  that  weareth  shorter  and 
every  year ;  till  that  at  eight  years  old  the  tooth  is  mood^j 
and  the  hole  gone ;  and  then  they  say,  that  the  matk  is  ^\ 
of  the  horse's  mouth. 

Tlie  teeth  of  men  breed  first  when  the  child  is  aboniti 
year  and  a  half  old ;  and  then  they  cast  them,  and 
come  about  seven  years  old.     But  divers  have  backwflij 
teeth  come  forth  at  twenty,  yea,  some  at  thirty  and  fix9*| 
^U(rre  of  the  manner  of  the  coming  of  them  forth. 
tell  a  tale  of  the  old  Countess  of  Desmond,  who  lived 
she  was  seven  score  years  old,  that  she  did  dentire  twice 
thrice  ;  casting  her  old  teeth,  and  others  coming  in  t1 
place. 

Teeth  are  much  hurt  by  sweetmeats,  and  by  paintiiig' 
-U'ith  mercury,  and  by  things  over-hot,  and  by  things  ovcr-^! 
cold,  and  by  rheums ;  and  the  pain  of  the  teeth  is  one  of^ 
the  sharpest  of  pains. 

Concerning  teeth,  these  things  are  to  be  considered :    1« 
The  preserving  of  them.     2.  The  keeping  of  them  white* 
3.  The  drawing  of  them  with  least  pain.     4.  The  stayifl^ 
and  easing  of  the  tooth-ach.     5.  The  binding  in  of  artS-j 
cial  teeth,  where  teeth  have  been   strucken  out.     6.  Alrfj 
last  of  all,  that  great  one,  of  restoring  teeth  in  age«    Ttaj 
instances  that  give  any  likelihood  of  restoring  teeth  in  m 
are,  the  late  coming  of  teeth  in  some,  and  the  renewbgofj 
the   beaks   in   birds,  which  are  commatcrial    with  tee4« 
S^aert\  ihtieforc,  more  particularly  how  that  cometh.  Aaij 
again,  the  renewing  of  horns.     But  yet  that  hath  not  bcei! 

koom 
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aiown  to  have  been  provoked  by  art ;  therefore  let  trial 
temade,  whether  horns  may  be  procured  to  grow  in  beasts 
Bm  arc  not  horned^  and  how  ?  And  whether  they  may  be 
jrocnred  to  come  larger  than  usual ;  as,  to  make  an  ox,  or 
r,  have  a  greater  head  of  horns  ?    And  whether  the 
of  a  deer,  that  by  age  Is  more  spitted,  may  be  brought 
to  be  more  branched ;  for  these  trials,  and  the  like, 
shew,  whether,  by  art,  such  hard  matter  can  be  called 
porovoked.     It  may  be  tried  also,  whether  birds  may 
have  something  done  to  them  when  tliey  are  young, 
jMercby  they  may  be  made  to  have  greater  or  longer  bills, 
Itt^  greater  and  longer  talons  ?    And  whether  children  may 
M  have  some  wash,  or- something'  to  make  their  teeth  bet- 
|Kr  and  stronger  ?     Coral  is  in  use  as  an  help  to  the  teeth  of 
pnldren. 


'/  in  consort  touching  the  Generation  ami  Bearing  of 
Limng  Creatures  in  the  Womb,     p.  153. 

>     Some  living  creatures  generate  but  at  certain  seasons  of 

jftc  year ;  as  deer,  sheep,  wild  conies,  £cc.  and  n^>st  sorts 

jof  birds  and  fishes ;  others,  at  any  time  of  the  year,  as 

WUBSk  and  all  domestic  creatures,  as  horses,  hogs,  dogs,  cats, 

$/Jc,    The  cause  of  generation  at  all  seasons  seemeth  to  be 

§AEMta\  for  generation  is  from  redundance.     This  fulness 

^Kiselh  from  two  causes ;  either  from  the  nature  of  the 

^oealnrc,  if  it  be  hot  and  moist  and  sanguine,  or  from  plenty 

Nrf  food.    For  the  fif  st,  men,  horses,  dogs,  &c.  which  breed 

4tt-all  seasons,  are  full  of  heat  and  moisture  :  doves  are  the 

,,ttkst  of  heat  and  moisture  amongst  birds,  and  therefore 

^iccd  often ;  the  tame  dove  almost  continually.     But  deer 

^prc  a  melancholy  dry  creature,  as  appeareth  by  their  fear- 

'  fidncss  and  the  hardness  of  their  flesh.     Sheep  are  a  cold 

fnpatnre,  as  appeareth  by  their  nuldness,  and  for  that  they 

y  3  seldom 
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seldom  drink.     Most  sort  of  birds  are  of  a  dry  sabstiscedl 

comparison  of  beasts.     Fishes  are  cold.     For  the  iceod| 

cause,  fulness  of  food ;  men,  kine,  swine,  dogs,  &c«  W 

full ;  and  we  sec  that  those  creatures  which,  being  iriBi 

generate  seldom,  being  tame,  generate  often;  which  isW 

warmth  and  fulness  of  food.    We  find,  that  the  time  of  g^ 

ing  to  rut  of  deer  is  in  Seplcmkjr ;  for  that  they  iicedtik 

whole  summer's  feed  and  grass  to  make  them  fit  fix  g* 

ration.     And  if  rain  come  early  about  the  middle  of  Sep 

tember,  thej  go  to  rut  somewhat  the  sooner ;  if  dnm^ 

somewhat  the  later.     So  sheep,  in  resp«ct  of  thetr  sail 

heat,  generate  about  the  same  time,  or  somewhat  befat 

But  for  the  most  part,  creatures  that  generate  atcoM 

seasons,  generate  in  the  spring,  as  birds  and  fishes ;  fx  tli 

the  end  of  the  winter,  and  the  heat  and  comfort  of  Ak 

spring,  prepareth  them.     There  is  also  another  reasooiHqf 

some  creatures  generate  at  certain  seasons,  and  that  is,  tk 

relation  of  their  time  of  bearing  to  the  time  of  gencraticDj 

for  no  creature  goeth  to  generate  whilst  the  female  is  foU 

nor  whilst  she  is  busy  in  sitting,  or  rearing  her  yoittf 

And  therefore  it  is  found  by  experience,  that  if  you  taki 

the  eggs,  or'  young  ones,  out  of  the  nests  pf  birds,  they  wffl 

fall  to  generate  again  three  or  four  times  one  after  al-, 

other. 

Of  living  creatures,  some  are  longer  time  in  the  womh| 
and  some  shorter.  Women  go  commonly  nine  montlK; 
the.  cow  and  the  ewe  about  six  months ;  does  go  about  vm 
months;  mares  eleven  months;  bitclics  nine  weeks;  ele- 
phants are  said  to  go  two  years,  for  the  received  traditiot 
of  tcn'years  is  fabulous.  For  birds  there  is  double  enqui- 
ry :  the  distance  between  the  treading  or  coupling,  and  the 
laying  of  ihc  egg  ;  and  again,  between  the  egg  laid,  till 
the  disclosing  or  hatching.  And  amoiigst  birds  there  b 
less  diversity  of  time  than  amongst  other  creatures,  ytt 
some  there  is;  for  the  hen  sitteth  but  three  weeks ;  4!ie 

turkey. 
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toikcy-ben^  goose,  aad  duck,  a  montb.  ^aere  of  others. 
Tlie  cause  of  the  great  difference  of  times  amongst  livinir 
cmliuu  is  either  from  the  nature  of  the  kind,  or  from  the 
iwuliiulioQ  of  the  womb.  For  the  former^  those  that  are 
'kgu  in  coming  to  their  maturity  or  growth,  are  longer  in 
^  womb,  as  is  chiefly  seen  in  men ;  and  *so  elephants, 
much  are  long  in  the  womby  are  long  time  in  coming  to 

fiiU  growth.     But  in  most  other  kinds,  the  constitu- 
of  the  womb  (that  is,  the  hardness  or  dryness  thereof) 
%  coociirrent  with  the  former  cause.     For  tlie  colt  hath 

fev  years  of  growth,  and  so  the  fawn,  and  so  the 
But  whelps,  which  come  to  their  growth  Commonly 
irisfain  three  quarters  of  a  year,  are  but  nine  weeks  in  the 
■romb*     As  for  birds,  as  there  is  less  diversity  amongst 

in  the  time  of  tlieir  bringing  forth,  so  there  is  less 

ity  in  the  time  of  their  growth,  most  of  them  coming 
Ift  dieir  growth  within  a  twelvemonth. 

Some  creatures  bring  forth  many  young  ones  at  a  bur- 
tiben,  as  bitches,  hares,  conies,  &.c.  Some  ordinarily  but 
QOfy,  as  women,  lionesses,  &c.  Tliis  may  be  caused  either 
by  the  quantity  of  sperm  required  to  tlie  producing  one  of 
tfiat  kind  ;  which,  if  less  be  required,  may  admit  greater 
nunber  ;  if  more,  fewer  :  or  by  the  partitions  and  cells  of 
the  womb,  which  may  sever  the  sperm. 


EisperimiMt  solitary  touching  Judgment  of  the   Cure  in  some 

Ulcers  and  Hurts,     p.  160. 

m 

It  hath  been  noted  by  the  ancients,  that  in  full  or  impure 
bodies,  ulcers  or  hurts  in  the  legs  are  hard  to  cure,  and  in 
die  head  more  easy.  The  cause  is,  for  that  idcers  or  hurts 
in  the  legs  require  desiccation,  which,  by  the  defluxion  of 
humours  to  the  lower  parts  is  hindered ;  whereas  hurts  and 
in  the  head  require  it  not ;  but  contrariwise,  diyness 

U  4  maketh 
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fnaketh  them  more  apt  to  consolidate.    And  in  modoli  ^ 
l^ervatioHy  the   like .  difierence  hath  been  fo^uid  betwc^ 
Frenchmen  and  Englishmen ;  y^hereof,  the  one's  cosiM^ 
^ion  is  more  drj,  and  the  other's  more  moist.     And  ditf^ 
^ore  a  hurt  of  the  head  is  harder  to  cure  in  a  FrenduBtfHf 
and  of  the  leg  in  an  Englishman. 

I 
flxpcriment  solitary  touching  the  Healthfulness  or  UiiheaUfit^ 
ness  of  the  Southern  Wind.     p.  160. 

It  hath  been  noted  by  the  ancients,  that  soudiem  winik 
l>lowing  much,  withoiit  rain,  do  cause  a  feverous  dispon-  ^^ 
tion  of  the  year;  but  with  rain,  not.  The  cau^e  is,  fcrrf 
that  southern  winds  do  of  themselves  qualify  the  air  to  be 
^pt  to  cause  fevers  ;  but  when  showers  are  joined,  tfaej  do 
refrigerate  in  part,  and  check  the  sultry  heat  of  the  soodi- 
em  wind.  Therefore  this  holdeth  not  in  the  sea-coast^ 
because  the  vapour  of  the  sea,  without  showers,  doth  re- 
fresh. ' 

Experiment  solitary  touching  Wounds,     p.  161. 

It  hath  been  noted  by  the  ancients,  that  wounds  whic?i 
are  made  with   brass  heal  more  easily  than  wounds  made 
with  iron.     The  cause  is,  for  that  brass  hath  in  itself  a  ».  .^ 
native  virtue,  and  so  in  the  very  instant  helpcth  somewhat  j 
but  iron  is  corrosive,  and  not  sanative.     And  therefore  h 
v/ere  good  that  the  instruments  which  are  used  by  chinir. 
giors  about  wounds,  were  rather  of  brass  than  iron. 

Experinient  solitary  touching  Mortification  hy  Cold.     p.  161. 

Ill  the  cold  countries,  when  men's  noses  and  cars  art 

•piortitied^  and  as  it  were  gangrened  with  cold,  if  they  come 

:  '  "to 
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MEDICAL    REMAINS. 


Fr6m  p.  228.  to  p.  234. 


Grains  of  Youth* 

TAKE  of  nitre  four  grains,  of  ambergris  three  giains,  of 
orrice-powder  two  grains,  of  white  poppy-seed  the  fourth 
part  of  a  grain,  of  saffron  half  a  grain,  with  water  of 
orange-flowers,  and  a  little  tragacanth ;  make  them  into 
small  grains,  four  in  number.  To  be  taken  at  four  o'dockf 
or  going  to  bed. 


Preserving  Ointments, 

Take  of  deer's  suet  one  ounce,  of  mjrrh  six  grains^  of 
saffron  five  grains,  'of  bay-salt  twelve  grains^  of  CasttJ 
wine  of  two  years  old  a  spoonful  and  a  half.  Spread  it 
on  the  inside  of  your  shirt,  and  let  it  dry,  and  then  pit  it 


on. 


A  Purge  /cu/iiliar  for  opening  the  Liver. 

Take  rhubarb  two  drams,  agaric  trochiscat  one  dran 
and  a  half,  steep  them  in  claret  wine  burnt  with  mace; 
take  of  wormwood  one  dram^  steep  it  with  the  rest,  and 

make 
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tiokc  a  mass  of  pills,  with  syrup,  acetos.  simplex.  But  drink 
cpenifig  broth  before  it,  with  succorj,  fennel,  and  smallage 
roots,  and  a  little  of  an  onion. 


Wine  for  the  Spirits. 

Take  gold  perfectlj  refined  three  oonces,  quench  it  six 
or  seven  times  in  good  claret  wine  \  add  of  nitre  six  grains 
br  two  draughts ;  add  of  safiron  prepared  three  grains,  of 
ambergris  four  grains,  pass  it  through  an  hippocrass  bag, 
srherein  there  is  a  drachm  of  cinnamon  gross  beaten }  or, 
CO  avoid  the  dinuning  of  the  colour,  of  ginger.  Take  two 
Spoonfuls  of  this  to  a  draught  of  fresh  claret  wine. 


The  preparing  of  Saffron. 

Take  si^  grains  of  saffron,  steeped  in  half  parts  of  wine 
asd  rose-water,  and  a  quarter  part  vinegar ;  then  drj  it  in 
the  sun.' 


Wme  against  adverse  Melancholy^  fraerving  the  Semes  and 

the  Reason. 

> 

Take  the  roots  of  bugloss,  well  scraped  and  cleansed 
&om  their  inner  pith,  and  cut  them  into  small  slices ;  steep 
Acm  in  wine  of  gold  extinguished  ut  supra^  and  add  of  ni- 
tre diree  grains,  and  drink  it  ut  supra^  mixed  with  fresh 
wine ;  the  roots  must  not  continue  steeped  above  a  quarter 
tf  zn  hour,  and  they  must  be  changed  thrice. 


Breakfast 
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Breakfast  preservative  against  the  Gout  and  RheiOm^ 

To  take,  once  in  the  month  at  least,  and  for  tyrodaji 
together,  one  grain  of  castor ei  in  my  ordinarj  broth* 


The  Preparation  of  Garlic* 

Take  garlic  four  ounces,  boil  it  upon  a  soft  fire  in  dii 
|:et  wine,  for  half  an  hour. .  Take  it  out,  and  steep  it  in  vit 
negar,  whereto  add  two  drachms  of  cloves,  then  takei( 
forth,  and  keep  it  in  a  glass  for  use. 


The  artificial  Preparation  of  Damask  Roses  for,  Smelln 

»  I 

Take  roses,  pull  their  leaves,  then  dry  them  in  a  elm 

day  in  the  hot  sun,  then  thei   smell  will  be  as  gone.   Tbei 

cram  them  into  an  earthen  bottle,  very  dry  and  sweety  «>(; 

stop  it  very  close ;  they  ¥Fill  remain ,  in  si^ell  and  coktf 

bothy  fresher  than  those  that  are  otherwise  dried..    Not(| 

the  first  drying,  and  close   keeping  upon  it,   prcvcntcA 

all  putrefaction,  and  the  second  spirit  cometh  forth,  mad^ 

of  the  remaining  moisture  not  dissipated. 


^  restorative  Drink. 

Take  of  Indian  maize  half  a  pound,  grind  it  not  tot 
smally  but  to  the  fineness  qf  ordinary  meal,  and  then  bolt 
and  searce  it,  that  all  the  husky  part  may  be  taken  awif< 
Take  of  eryngium  roots  three  ounces,  of  dates  as  much,  of 
enula  two  drachms,  of  mace  three  drachms,  and  brew  thea 
with  ten  shilljing  beer  to  the  quantity  of  four  gallons ;  and 
this  do,  either  by  decocting  them  in  a  pottle  of  wort,  to  bt 
^ter  n^iigled  with  the  beer,  being  new  tapped^  or  other* 

wise 
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ise  infhse  it  in  the  new  beer  in  a  bag.    Use  this  familiar** 
at  meals* 


AgatMit  tie  Ufosie  of  tbt  Body  by  Heat. 

Take  sweet  pomegranates,  and  strain  them  lightly,  not 
:ssing  the  kernel,  into  a  glass,  where  put  some  little  of 
\  peel  of  a  citron,  and  two  or  three  cloves,  and  three 
lins  of  ambergris,  and  a  pretty  deal  of  fine  sugar.  It  is 
be  drunk  every  morning  whilst  pomegranates  last. 


fthaalem  Water,  Against  all  Asperity  and  Tcrrefactiun 
rfimvard  Parts^  and  all  Adust  ion  of  the  bloody  and  genc^ 
rttOy  against  the  Dryness  cf  Age. 

Take  crevises  very  new,  q.  /•  boil  them  well  in  claret 
oe ;  of  them  take  only  the  shells,  and  rub  them  very 
an,  especially  on  the  inside,  that  they  may  be  thorough- 
cleansed  firom  the  meat ;  then  wash,  them  three  or  four 
les  in  fresh  claret  wine  heated,  still  changing  the  wine 
I  all  the  fish  taste  be  quite  taken  away  ;  but  in  the  wine 
lerein  they  are  washed  steep  some  tops  of  green  rosejouu 
;  then  dry  the  pure  shell  thoroughly,  and  bring  them  to 
exquisite  powder  :  of  this  powder  take  three  drachms  : 
^e  also  pearl,  and  steep  them  in  vinegar  twelve  hours, 
d  dry  pff  the  \'inegar  ;  of  this  powder  also  three 
ichms :  then  put  the  shell  powder  and  pearl  powder  to- 
ther,  and  add  to  them  of  ginger  one  scruple^  and  of  white 
ppy  seed  half  a  scruple,  and  steep  them  in  spirit  of  wine, 
lerein  six  grains  of  safiron  have  been  dissolved,  seven 
urs  :  then,  upon  a  gentle  heat,  vapour  away  all  the  spi- 
of  wine,  and  dry  the  powder  against  the  sun,  without 
:  add  to  it  of  nitre  one  drachm,  of  ambergris  one  scru- 
;  and  a  half ;  and  so  keep  this  powder  for  use  in  a  clean 

glass: 
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glass  :  th'en  take  a  pottle  of  milk^  an4  slice  in  it  of  bdi 
cacumbers,  the  inner  pith  onlj,  the  rind  being  paied  oi^ 
four  ounces,  and  draw  forth  a  water  bj  distillation :  take 
of  claret  wine  a  pint,  and  quench  gold  in  it  four  times. 

Of  the  wine,  and  of  the  wat^  of  milk,  take  of  each  three 
ounces,  of  the  powder  one  scruple,  and  drink  it  ia  the' 
morning  ;  stir  up  the  'powder  when  you  drink,  and  walk 
upon  it. 


jf  Catalogue  of  Astringents  j  Openers^  and  Cordials j  itutrumm» 

tal  to  Health. 

Astringents. 

Red  rose,  blackberry,  mjrtle,  plantain,  flowierof  pom^ 
granate,  mint,  aloes  well  washed,  myrobalanes,  sloes,  agrtu 
tiafraga^  itiastich,  myrrh,  saffron,  leaves  of  rosemary,  rhn* 
bai4>  received  by  infusion,  cloves,  service -berries,  ctma^ 
won^wood,  bole  armn  iac,  sealed  earth,  cinquefoil,  tine* 
ture  of  steel,  sanguis  draconisy  coral,  amber,  quinces,  spike- 
nard, galls,  alum,  bloodstone,  mummy,  amomum^  galangal, 
cypress,  ivy,  psyllum^  housleek,  sallow,  mullein,  vine,  oak- 
leaves,  lignum  aloes y  red  sanders,  mulberry,  medlars,  flow- 
ers of  peach-trees,  pomegranates,  pears,  palmule,  pith  of 
kernels,  purslain,  acucia^  laudanum^  tragacanth^  thus  olibati* 
comfrey,  sliepherd's  purse,  polygouium. 


Astringents^  lotb  bat  and  cold^  wbici  corroborate  tbe  Patt^ 
and  wbicb  confirm  and  refresh  sucb  of  them  as  are  loose  or 
languishing. 

Rosemary,  mint,  especially  'ivith  vinegar,  cloves,  cinna* 
B>on,  cardamom,  lignum  aloes,  rose,  myrtle,  red  sandosi 

4  totcmMf 
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^Ay  red  ^ne,  chalybeate  wine,  five  finger  grass,  plan- 
un,  ai»ples  of  cypress,  berberries,  JragOj  service  bctries, 
mielsy  ribes,  sour  pears,  rambesia. 


4itnMgentJ  jtj/^tic,  uhich  by  their  stymie  PtriMe  may  stay 

Fluxes. 

Sloes,  acacuij  rind  of  pomegranates  infused  at  least  three 
lOurs,  the  styptic  \'irtue  not  coming  forth  in  lesser  time  ; 
ilnm,  galb,  juice  of  sallow,  syrup  of  unripe  quinces,  &i- 
^MMitiOf  the  whites  of  eggs  boiled  hard  in  vinegar. 

Artrimgefiti  wbicb  By  their  coid  and  earthy  Katare  may  stay 
the  Motion  of  the  Humours  tending  to  a  Flux. 

Sealed  earth,  sanguis  dracoms^  coral,  peark,  the  shell  of 
the  fish  dactylsu. 


jlstringents  ivhich  hy  the  Thickness  of  their  Substanee  strnff^  as 
it  were,  the  thin  Humours  j  and  thereby  stay  Fluxes* 

Rice,  beans,  millet,  cauls,    dry   cheese,    firesh  goats 

■dlk. 


Astringent  r  ^*hich  by  virtue  of  their  gbthsnus  Substance  restraim 
a  Flux^  and  strengthen  the  looser  Parts, 

Karabe  *,  mastich,  spodium,  hartshorn,  frankincense,  dried 
WU*s  pizxle,  gum  tragacantb- 


PeriMps  he  meant  xht  fhnt  of  JCgnie, 


Astringents 
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Astringents  purgative^  which  having  by  their  fttrgattoeurm^ 
pulsvue  Power  thrust  otit  the  Humours^  leave  behiai  M 
astrictive  Virtue, 

Rhubarb,  especially  that  which  is  toasterf  aguut  IK 
fire ;  mjrobalanes,  tartar,  tamarinds  (an  Indian  fruit  liktf 
green  damascenes). 


Astringents  which  do  very  much  suck  and  dry  up  the  Humogrti 

and  thereby  stay  Fluxes. 

Rust  of  iron^  crocus  martis^  ashes  of  spices. 


Astringents  which  by  their  Nature  do  dull  the  Spirits^  and  A^^ 
asleep  the  expulsive  Virtue^  and  take  away  the  Acrimoiyf 
all  Humours, 

Laudanum^  mithridatc,  diascordium^  diaeodissm. 


Astringents  which  by  cherishing  the  Strength  of  the  Parts^  d9 
comfort  and  confirm  their  retentive  Powtr, 

A  stomacher  of  scarlet  cloth  ;  whelps,  or  young  healthf 
boys,  applied  to  the  stomacTi ;  hippocratic  wines,  so  ihtv 
be  made  of  auster  j  materials. 

Openers. 

Succory,  endive,  betony,  liverwort,  petroselitmm^  smal- 
lage,  asparagus,  roots  of  grass,  dodder,  tamaribk,  juneu 
odoratusy  lacca^  cupparus^  wormwood,  chamaepitys^  fumarw% 
icurvy-grass,  eringo,  nettle,  ireus,  elder,  hyssop,  anstohh 
fhiaj  gentian,  costus^  fennel-root,  maiden-hair,  hart's-tonguc, 

4  daflbdillv. 
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^xricy  rimbarb  mfbsed,  ooioosy  garlic,  bochcr*  i^adi^ 
•bread,  Im£am  oard,  Ctiiu  aaid,  baik  of  laurel-tree^ 
Imnni^s,  holj  thistle,  camcmile,  gun-powdery  sovs 
dScrJI,  aminmiiac,  man's  uriney  rue,  park  leaves  («- 
caarj,  faxpincs,  cham^dryr^  cottmm^  ammizf^  Inscort, 
T,  damnu  seed,  Indiax  balsam^  /ran^OER,  sweet  cane, 
[^  a^rimociT. 

CcniiaL. 

ers  of  bisil  royal,  ,4crf/  carjopbyllaiiy  flowers  of  bo- 
d  borage,  rind  of  cirron,  orange  dowers,  rcoemarf 
Sowers,  saSron,  mask,  ainberi,yc/ifref  (i.  e.  nardifo^ 
•alm-gcnilc,  jimpcmel,  gems,  gold,  generous  ivines^ 
apples,  rose,  rosa  moicbata^  cloves,  lign-aloes, 
rinnacDoa,  nutmeg,  cardanioin,  galingal,  vinegar^ 
berry,  Iferha  mosebataj  be  tony,  white  sanders,  caxn^ 
lowers  of  heliotrope,  pennyroyal,  sconEum^  cpxii 
d,  white  pepper,  rasfurtium^  white  and  red  beac« 
imice,  dactylus^  pine,  £g,  egg-shell,  vinufn  mahati^ 
iger,  kidneys,  oisters,  creviscs  (or  river  crabs),  seed 
-,  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  sesaminum  ohum^  asparagus^ 
i  roots,  onior.s,  garlic,  cruca^  daunts  seed,  eringo,  Jt- 
anus^  the  smell  of  nmsk,  cymthiodor^  carra way-seed, 
>f  pulse,  aniseed,  pelliiory,  anointin;^  cf  the  testicles 
1  of  elder,  in  w!.*ch  pellitory  hadi  been  boiled; 
vi:h  goals  milk,  olU anum, 

m 

\ 

ract  hy  ihe  Lord  Bacon,  for  bis  oivrt  Use,  oi/f  of  the 
of  tbf  Prchngcuion  of  Lifc^  togetber  witb  seme  ne\a 
CCS  in  order  to  Healths 

nee  in  the  week,  or  at  least  in  the  fortn?(rht,  to  take 

er  of  mithridate  distilled,  wiiU  three  pans  to  one. 

IV.  X  ^^ 

4 
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ox  strawbeny-water  to.  allaj  it,  aad  some  grains  of  vkd 
and  sai&on,  in  the  morning  1>etwedi  sleeps^ 
.  2.  To  continue  my  brot.h  with  nitre  j  but  to  itttefchiBy 
it  every  other  two  days  with  the  juice  of  pomegraaalirt  ffc 
pressed^  with  a,  little  cloves  and  rind  of  citron* 

3.  To  order  the  taking  of  the  macerotioat  as  fidtaiw 
eth: 

To  add  to  the  maceration  six  grains,  of  enmmr  larfw% 
and  as  much  enula. 

To  add  to  the  oxymel  some  iofusion  of  frnoel-roots  it 
the  vinegar,  and  four  grains  of  angelica-seed^  and  juice  of 
lemony  a  third  part  to  the  vinegar* 

To  take  it  not  so  inomediately  before  supper  ;  and  to 
the  broth  specially  made  with  barley^  rosemary^  tfajflM^^ 
and  cresses. 

Sometimes  to  add  to  the  macenuion  three  grains  of 
tar,  and  two  of  enula^  to  cut  the  more  heavy  and 
humours,  lest  rhubarb  work  only  upon  the  lightest. 

To  take  sometimes  the  oxjrmel  before  it^  and  sonediM 
the  Spani^  honey  simple. 

4.  To  take  once  in  the  month  at  least,  and  for  two  dxft 
fogether,  a  grain  and^  a  half  of  castor  in  my  broth  tfl 
breakfast. 

5.  A  cooling  clyster  to  be  used  once  a  month^  after  titt 
w  orking  of  the  maceration  Is  settled. 

Take  of  barley-water^  in  which  the  roots  of  bugloss  ait 
boiled,  three  ounces,  with  two  drachms  of  red  sanders,  vi 
two  ounces  of  raisins  of  the  sun,  and  one  ounce  of  daccjks» 
add  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  fat  coricks  ;  let  it  be  straioedi 
and  add  to  it  aji  ounce  and  a  lialf  of  syrup  of  violets ;  let  s 

djittf 


f  Viz.  Of  rhubarb  infused  into  a  driught  pf  white- wine  and  berr,  miB^ 
together,  for  the  sp<ice  of  half  an  hour,  once  in  six  or  seren  day&  Sec  ifci 
Fxtract  from  Dr  Rawley's  Life  of  Ll^J  Bacon  in  a  preccdiDg  put  cf  ^ 

▼olumc. 
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kysHer  be  made.  Let  f kis  b#  ukea  (with  veal^  lA  the  a« 
jvesaud  decoction. 

<!.  To  take  every  monui^  the  fume  of  lign-idoes^  rose^ 
mry^  snd  bays  dried^  which  I  use  ;  but  once  in  a  week 
»  2dd  a  little  tobacco,  without  otherwise  taking  it  in  a 
ipe. 

T.  To  appoint  every  day  an  hour^  ad  afictm  miemtioaglfi 
t  lanot.     ^tt.  di  pafHculari. 

8.  To  remember  masticatories  fof  the  mocith. 

9.  And  orasge-flowef  water  to  be  smth  toi,  or  saoffed 

10.  In  the  third  hour  after  the  sun  Is  risen,  t^  tike  in 
ir  from  some  high  and  open  piaee,  with  a  ventilation  of 
^uf  mMchata^  and  Irtsh  violets ;  and  to  sdr  the  earth  with 
B&ision  of  wine  and  mint. 

11.  To  «9e  ale  with  a  Httk  em^a  campana^  earduusy  ger- 
luder,  sage,  angelica  seed,  cresses  of  a  middle  age,  to  be-^ 
pt  a  robust  heat. 

12.  Mithridate  thrice  a  year. 

13.  A  bit  of  bread  dipt  in  vino  odorato^  with  syrup  of 
fay  roses,  and  a  little  amber,  at  going  to  bed. 

14.  Never  to  keep  the  body  in  the  same  posture  above 
kalf  an  hour  at  a  time. 

15.  Foar  precepts.  To  break  off  custcan.  To  shake 
pff  sprits  ill  disposed.  To  meditate  on  youth.  T6  do  no- 
ibg  against  a  man's  ^nins. 

.  16.  Syrup  of  quinces  for  the  mouth  of  the  stomach. 
ICaqnire  concerning  other  things  useful  in  that  kind. 

IT.  To  use  once  during  supper-time  wine  in  which  gold 
tyenigbed. 

IS.  To  use  anointing  in  the  morning  lightly  with  oil  of 
Bmonds,  with  salt  and  saf&on,  and  a  gentle  rubbing. 

19.  Ale  of  the  second  infusion  of  the  vine  of  oak. 

20.  Methtisalem  water,  of  pearls  and  sbellS|  of  crabs, 
WAfittle^chalk.  ^ 

X  2  21.  Ale 
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21.  Ale  of  raisins,  dactjles,  potatoes^  pi^achios,  \a» 
tragacanthy  mastick* 

22.  Wine  with  swine^s  flesh,  or  hart's  flesh. 

23.  To  drink  the  first  cup  at  '-supper  hot,  and  half ; 
hour  before  supper  something  hot  and  aromadsed* 

24.  Chalybeates  four  times  a  year. 

25*  Pilulae  ex  tribus^  once  in  two  months,  but  after  1 
mass  has  been  macerated  in  oil  of  almonds. 

26.  Heroic  desires. 

2*7.  Bathing  of  the  feet  once  in  a  month,  with  Ijre  ixk 
nigro^  camomile,  sweet  marjoram,  fennel,  sage,  and  a  li 
aqua  'Aitae. 

28.  To  provide  always  au  apt  breakfast. 

29.  To  beat  the  flesh  before  roasting  of  it. 

30.  Macerations  in  pickles. 

31.  Agitation  of  beer  by  ropes,  or  in  wheel-barrows. 

32.  That  diet  is  good  which  makes  lean,  and  then 
news.     Consider  of  the  ways  to  effect  it. 


Medical  Receipts  of  the  Lord  Bacon. 

1.  For  bis  Lordship'* s   usual  Receipt  for   the    Gout^ 

p.  282. 


2.  His  Lordships s  Broth  and  Fomentation  Jor  the  Stca, 

The  Broth. 

Take  one  dram  of  ejyngium  roots,  cleansed   and  sli 
and  boil  them  together  with  a  chicken.     In  the  end, 
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rf  ddcr  flowers  and  marigold  flowers  together^  one  pogil  ; 
ftf  angelica  seed,  half  a  drachm ;  of  raisins  of  the  son 
MDoedy  fifteen;  of  rosemary,  th/me,  mace,  together,  a 
iude. 

In  six  ounces  of  this  broth,  or  thereabouts,  let  there  be 
IissolTed  of  white  crtmor  tartaric  three  grains. 

Every  third  or  fourth  day,  take  a  small  toast  of  man- 
rhct,  dipped  in  oil  of  sweet  almonds  new  drawn,  and 
^nkled  with  a  Kttle  loaf  sugar.  Tou  may  make  the 
broth  for  two  days,  and  take  the  one  half  every  day.  If 
fOQ  find  the  stone  to  stir,  forbear  the  toast  for  a  course  or 
two.  The  itttention  of  this  broth  is,  not  to  void,  but  to 
Dnderniine  the  quarry  of  the  stones  in  the  kidneys. 

The  fomentation. 

Take  of  leaves  of  violets,  mallows,  pelHtory  of  the  wall, 
together,  oue  handful ;  of  flowers  of '  camomile  and  meli- 
lot,  together,  one  pugil ;  the  root  of  marsh-^mallows,  one 
(Hincc ;  of  anis  and  fennel-seeds,  together,  one  ounce  and  a 
^o^l ;  of  flax-seed,  two  drachms.  Make  a  decoction  in 
•priag  water. 


3.  For  the  Way  to  make  a  certain  Ointment  which  his  Lord* 
sh^  called^  Unguentum  fragrans  sive  Romanum ;  tbe/ra^ 
grant  or  Roman  Ointment^  see  p,  280. 


4.  u^  Manus  Christiybf  the  Stomach. 

Take  of  the  best  pearls,  very  finely  pulverized,  one 
bachm  ;  of  sal  nitre,  one  scruple ;  of  tartar,  two  scruples  ; 
if  ginger  and  galingal  together,  one  ounce  and  a  half ;  of 
r,  root  of  enala  campana^  nutmeg,  together,  one  scr%- 

X3  pie 


pie  «ad «  hal£%  of  aoAcr^  tizMen  gminfts 0f  Ae feealM 
tea  gxiutti ;  ivfitfi  cdM-w«tdr  md  the  fibcit  wjpHr^  ^ 
he  mrniit^  mmmt ChrM.  ^ 


5.i  j4  Sstr^/^^Jie  ilMiMl* 

Ta]Le  4v"W0  iii^  ]&  giyss  8^  gCecp4hq»ii 

jor  alicuVchangci  twice,  hull  an  bowrat  fttioMy  li 
Utterniiss  be  drawn  Sbrtlu  Then  take  |faa  dunri^p 
an4  dij  them  jn  the  shade,  and  bejrt  thea  4oaActf 
powdor.  Of  that  powder,  wltl^  the  i^ynip  of  qitMtt| 
a  small  pill^  to  be  taken  l^iefbre  SDppqr. 
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Of  Regimen  of  Health. 

JEjdxacted  from  the  Folio  Edition^  Vd.  IV.  p.  347. 

• 

VufeftE  b  a  wisdom  in  Ais  beyond  the  rules  of  phjslc  : 
fttett's  own  observation^  what  he  finds  good  of,  and  what 
k  Sods  hurt  o^  is  the  best  ph jsic  to  preserve  health.    But 
%h%  safer Tconchision  to  saj,  this  agreeth  not  well  with 
IherefiDre  I  will  not  continne  it;  than  this,  I  find  no 
of  this,  theMbre  I  aiay  use  it.     For  strength  of 
In  yondi  passeth  over  many  excesses,  which  are  ow. 
ing  a  man  till  his  age.     Discern  of  the  coining  on  of  years, 
^aA  diink  not  to  do  the  same  things  still ;  for  age  will  not 
k  defied.     Beware  of  sudden  change  in  any  great  point  of 
lliet,  and  if  necessity  enforce  it.  fit  the  rest  to  it.     For  it  is 
t  secret  both  in  nature  and  state,  that  it  is  safer  to  change 
aaoy  things  than  one.  Examine  thy  customs  of  diet,  sleep, 
^zercise^  apparel,  and  the  like ;  and  try  in  any  thing  thou 
sbh  judge  hurtful,  to  discontinue  h  by  little  and  little ;  but 
M  as  if  thou  dost  find  any  inconvenience  by  the  change, 
tholi  come  back  to  it  again ;  for  it  is  hard  to  distinguish 
thai  which  is  generally  held  good  and  wholesome,  from 
fiiat  which  is  good  particularly,  and  fit  for  thine  own  bo- 
dy.   To  be  free-minded,  and  chearfiilly  disposed  at  hours 
of  meat,  and  of  sleep,  and  of  exercise,  b  one  of  the  best 
precepts  of  long  lasting.     As  for  the  passions  and  studies 
of  the  mind,  avoid  envy,  anxious  fears,  anger  firetting  in- 
wards, subtil  and  knotty  inquisitions,  joys  and  exhilarations 
in  excess,  sadness  not  communicated.     Entertain  hopes, 
nnrth  rather  than  joy,  variety  of  delights  rather  than  sur- 
Sett  •(  them ;  wonder  and  admiration,  and  therefore  novel- 
tici;  studies  that  fill  the  mind  with  splendid  and  illustrious 

X  4  objects^ 
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objects,  as  histories,  fables,  and  contemplations  of  natore* 
If  you  fly  physic  in  heahh  altogether,  it  will  be  too  strange 
for  your  body  when  you  shall  need  it.  Jf  you  make  it  too 
familiar,  it  will  work  no  extraordinary  eflfect  when  sick- 
ness cometh.  I  commend  rather  some  diet  for  certain  sea- 
sons,  than  frequent  use  of  physic,  except  it  be  grown  into 
a  custom.  For  those  diets  alter  the  body  more,  and  trou- 
ble it  less.  Despise  no  Ujsw  accident  in  your  .body,  bat 
^sk  opinion  of  it.  In  sipkness,  respect  health  principallji 
and  in  health,  actipn.  For  those  that  put  their  bodies  l» 
endure  in  health,  may,  in  most  sicknesses  which  areait 
very  sharp,  be  cur^d  only  with  diet  and  tendering.  Ctim 
could  never  have  spoken  it  as  a  physician,  had  he  not  bcca 
a  wise  man  withal,  when  he  giveth  it  for  one  of  thegtett 
precepts  of  health  and  lasting^  that  a  man  do  vary  and  in- 
terchange contraries,  but  with  an  inclination  to  the  moft 
benign  extreme  :  use  fasting  and  full  eating,  but  rather  M 
eating  ;  watching  and  sleep,  but  rather  sleep  ;  sitting  aai 
j^xercise,  but  rather  exercise  ^  and  the  like.  So  shall  na- 
ture be  cherished,  and  yet  taught  masteries.  Physicians  ixe 
some  of  them  so  pleasing  and  conformable  to  the  huoxnr 
of  the  patient,  as  they  press  not  (he  true  cure  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  and  some  other  are  so  regular  in  proceeding  accord* 
ing  to  art  for  the  disease,  a^  they  respect  not  sufficiently  the 
condition  of  the  patient.  Take  one  of  a  middle  temper; 
or,  if  it  may  not  be  found  in  one  man,  combine  two  of 
either  sort ;  and  forget  not  to  call  as  well  the  best  acquaint-' 
cd  with  your  body,  as  the  best  reputed  of  for  his  faculty. 
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U  nerallj  get  rid  of  their  complaints/'  Might  not  theie 
hints  have  led  to  the  earlier  use  of  cold  applicatioai  in  ov* 
ing  fevers,  which  havte  of  Wte  been  feund  so  effectoaL 

From  the  same  work,  (Misson,  vol.  ii.  p.  584.)^  I  liiil 
some  hints  ttgafdiftg  the  ci^t  of  ^ea»4ickttBMy  bf  whkk 
many  have  suffered  so  much.  Some  have  iCGommenddi 
ds  the  best  remedy,  smelling  fresh  earth,  which  maj  k 
preserved  in  that  state  in  a  pof  of  claj  ;  others  have  p»> 
posed  a  bag  of  safirpn  applied  to  the  heart;  orbajul^ 

I 

beat  small,  to  the  stomach.  Surely  these  are  hints,  theft* 
ficacy  of  which  it  would  be  pro]per  to  ascertmis. 

A  number  of  hints  might  be  collected  in  biogttphial 
and  other  works,  r^gardi^g  the  cure  of  difieront  ^isetsei. 
Let  us  take  the  stone,  or  the  graVel,  whidi  are  io  fatal  to 
many,  more  especially  to  literary  men,  for  to  examfk 
We  are  told  diat  Nicholas  Perrot  was  cured  of  the  Itone  \j\ 
working  in  his  garden  (Boyk's  Diet.  vol.  d.  p.  S19)t 
Bacon  recommends  bowling  for  th^  same  complaint.  StxM 
are  fbrmed  in,  the  same  manaer  as  Bezoar,  (MissoqU  Tn» 
velsiy  vol.  3.  p.  253.),  and  what  would  dissolve  the  oat^ 
might  be  of  service  to  the  other.  There  are  a  number  of 
observations  on  the  subject  of  the  stone  in  the  Republic  d 
Letters,  vol.  xx.  vol.  xxi.  p.  442.  vol.  icxii.  p.  5tf.  &  7S« 
vol.  xxiii.  p.  74.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  212.  and  in  a  variety  of 
places  in  the  Monthly  Review,  which  may  be  found  by 
the  help  of  the  index. 

In  the  Republic  of  Letters,  vol.  xiii.  p.  237.  there  isiH 
account  of  a  curious  dissertation,  tending  to  prove  that  the 
Gout  is  a  real  poison,  and  may  be  cured  by  oil.  The  oil 
should  be  rubbed  in  before  a-  chafing  dish  of  glowing  char- 
coal ;  and  it  is  said,  that  this  remedy  has  often  been  found 
effectual.     See  also  vol.  xxii.  p.  51,  52,  &c. 

A  number  of  absurd  suggestions  will  doubtless  occtu*  io 
such  works  ;  but  some  hints  may  be  found,  which,  if  pro- 
perly prosecuted,  may  prove  of  infinite  service  to  mankini* 
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(^  WtmU  Aerefore  be  a  most  desirable  circumstance,  if 
some  intelligent  physician  ivere  to  undertake  examining  a 
Tanetj  of  books,  not  strictly  medical,  in  which  such  hints 
mmld  probably  be  foimd^  and  were  to  publish  what  he 
Aere  discovers  likely  to  be  of  any  aafenal  importance. 

As  |i  proof  that  persons  not  bred  to  physic  may  be  of 
nme  use  in  such  enquiries,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  be- 
|Bce  the  reader  a  copy  of  Sir  William  Temple's  observa- 
tions OQ  health  and  long  life  ;  in  which  he  will  probably 
fui  t^me  observations  which  he  will  peruse  with  pleasure 
nod  improTTteent. 
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LONG     LIFE. 


I  CAN  truly  say,  that  of  all  the  paper  I  have  bbtta^ 
which  has  been  a  great  deal  iamy  time,  I  have  never  mit*'] 
ten  any  thing  for  the  public  without  the  intention  of  sooK 
public  good.     Whether  I  have  succeeded^  or  no,  is  not  my 

part  to  judge  ;  and  others,  in  what  they  tell  me,  maj  d^ 
ceive  either  me  or  themselves.  Good  intentions  arc  8t 
least  the  seed  of  good  actions ;  and  every  man  ought  to 
sow  them,  and  leave  it  to  the  soil  and  the  seasons  whcthtf 
they  come  up  or  no,  and  whether  he  or  any  other  gathes 
the  fruit. 

I  have  chosen  those  subjects  of  these  essays,  wherein  I 
^ke  human  life  to  be  most  concerned,  and  which  are  d 
most  common  use,  or  most  necessary  knowledge;  lal 
wherein,  though  I  may  not  be  able  to  inform  men  molt 
than  they  know,  yet  I  may  perhaps  give  them  the  occasioo 
to  consider  more  than  they  do. 

This  is  a  sort  of  instruction  that  no  man  can  dislike, 
since  it  comes  from  himself,  and  is  made  without  cmT  or 
fear,  constraint  or  obligation,  which  makes  us  commonl) 

4isUke 
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dislike  what  is  taught  us  by  others.  All  men  woulfl  be 
dad  to  be  their  own  masters,  and  should  not  be  sorry  to 
be  their  own  scholars,  whea  thej  pay  no  more  for  •heir. 
leuning  than  their  own  thoughts,  which  they  have  com- 
aionly  more  store  of  about  them  than  they  know  what  to 
do  with,  and  which,  if  they  do  not  apply  to  something  of 
good  use,  nor  employ  about  something  of  ill,  they  will 
trifle  away  upon  something  vain  or  impertinent:  Their 
tlumghts  will  be  but  waking  dreams^  as  their  dreams  are 
sleeping  thoughts.  Yet  of  all  sorts  of  instructions,  the  best 
Is  gained  fix>m  our  own  thoughts  as  well  as  experience : 
nr  thcmgh  a  man  may  grow  learned  by  other  men's 
liioughts,  yet  he  will  grow  wise  or  happy  only  by  his 
own ;  the  use  of  other  men's  towards  these  ends,  is  but  to 
serve  for  one's  own  reflections ;  otherwise  they  are  but  like 
^SMat  swallowed  down  for  pleasure  or  greediness,  which 
VbIj  charges  the  stomach,  or  fiuncs  into  tlie  brain,  if  it  be 
'lioC  weU  digested,  and  thereby  turned  into  flie  very  mass  or 
■nbstance  of  the  body  that  receives  it. 

Some  writers,  in  casting  up  the  goods  nrast  desirable  in 
life,  have  given  them  this  rank,  health,  beauty,  and  riches. 
Of  the  first  I  find  no  dispute,  but  to  the  two  others  much 
aay  be  said :  For  beauty  is  a  good  that  makes  others  hap- 
py, rather  than  one's  self ;  and  how  riches  should  claim  so 
high  a  rank  I  cannot  tell,  when  so  great,  so  wise,  and  so 
good  a  part  of  mankind  have  in  all  ages  preferred  poverty 
Before  them.  The  Therapeutae  and  Ebionites  among  the 
.  y<ttv,  the  primitive  monks  and  modem  friars  among  Chris- 
.tiaiis,  so  many  Dervises  among  the  Mahometans^  the  Brach^ 
mam  among  the  Indians^  and  all  the  ancient  pliiiosophers  ; 
who^  whatever  else  they  differed  in,  agreed  in  this  of  de- 
spising riches,  and  at  best  esteeming  them  an  unnecessary 
trouble  or  encumbrance  of  life :  So  that  when  they  are  to 
k  reckoned  among  goods  or  e^4Is,  is  yet  left  in  doubt. 

\Vhen 
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When  I  was  joung,  and  in  some  idle  companj^  hwas 
proposed  that  everj  one  should  tell  what  their  three  wishes 
should  be^  if  ,thej  were  sure  to  be  granted :  Some  wext 
vety  pleasant,  and  some  very  extravagant;  mine  woe, 
health,  and  peace,  and  fair  weather ;  which,  though  oat  cf 
the  way  among  young  men,  yet  perhaps  might  pass  wdl 
enough  among  old :  they  are  all  of  a  str^,  for  health  is 
the  body  is  like  peace  in  the  state,  and  serenity  in  the  air: 
the  sun,  in  our  climate  at  least,  has  something  so  reviving 
that  a  £sLir  day  is  a  kind  of  a  sensual  plea^urc^  and  of  iB 
others  the  most  innocent. 

Peace  is  a  public  blessing;  withotit  which  no  min  is  sale 
in  his  fortunes,  his  Hberty,  or  his  life :  neither  ianocencf 
or  laws  are  a  guard  or  defence ;  no  possessions  are  enjojtd 
but  in  danger  or  fear,  which  equally  lose  the  pleasure  a«f 
ease  of  all  that  fortune  can  give  us.  Health  is  the  soof 
that  animates  all  enjoyments  of  life,  which  fade  and  ire 
tasteless,  if  not  dead,  without  it :  a  man  starves  at  the  bdt 
and  the  greatest  tables,  makes  faces  at  the  noblest  and  most 
delicate  \^4nes,  is  old  and  impotent  in  seraglios  of  the  most  | 
sparkling  beauties,  poor  and  wretched  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  treasures  and  fortunes :  with  common  diseases, 
strength  grows  decrepit,  youth  loses  all  vigour,  and  beasty 
aU  charms ;  music  grows  harsh,  and  conversation  disagive- 
able  ;  palaces  are  prisons,  or  of  equal  confinement ;  riches 
are  useless,  honour  and  attendance  are  cumbersome,  and 
crowns  themselves  are  a  burthen :  but  if  diseases  are  paifi^ 
ful  and  violent,  they  equal  all  conditions  of  life,  make  no 
difference  between  a  prince  and  a  beggar  ;  and  a  fit  of  tli 
Stone  or  the  colic  puts  a  king  to  the  rack,  and  makes  him 
as  miserable  as  he  can  do  the  meanest,  the  worst,  imd  most 
criminal  of  his  subjects.' 

To  know  that  the  passions  or  distempers  of  the  xnind 
make  our  lives  unhappy,  in  spight  of  all  accidents  and  fi- 
Tottrs  of  fortune,  a  inzn  perhaps  must  be  a  philosopher  i 

and 
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long  life  (where  bifths  are  not  impaired  from  the  amcepjr 
tion  by  any  derived  infirmities  of  the  race  they  come  fnmf 
are,  great  .temperance,  open  air,  easy  labour,  littk  caRi 
simplicity  of  diet,  rather  fruits  and  plants  than  flesh,  whid 
easier  corrupts,  and  water,  which  preserves  the  rsdiol 
moisture,  without  too  much  increasing  the  radical  haX'r 
whereas  sickness,  decay,  and-  death,  proceed*  commaij 
from  the  one  preying  too  fast  upon  the  other,  and  tt  knglk 
wholly  extinguishing  it. 

I  have  sometimes  wondered  that  the  regions  of  somndi 
health  and  so  long  lives  were  all  under  very  hot  dimatei; 
whereas  the  more  temperate  are  allowed  to  produce  dit 
strongest  and  most  vigorous  bodies.     But  weaker  coutitB* 
tions  may  last  as  long  as  the  strong,  if  better  preserfd 
from  accidents-;  so  Venice  glass,  as  long  as  an  eardiet> 
pitcher,  if  carefully  kept ;  and  for  one  life  that  ends  kj 
mere  decay  of  nature  or  age,  millions  are  intercepted  lif 
accidents  from  without,,  or  diseases  within ;  by  untimely 
deaths  or  decays ;  from  the  effects  of  excess  and'  lazniT^ 
Immoderate   repletion    or   exercise  ;    the   preying  of  « 
minds  upon  our  bodies  by  long  passions  or  consumiof 
earc3,  as  well  as   those  accidents  which  are  called  violent.  ! 
Men  are  perhaps  most  betrayed  to  all  these  dangers  bj 
great  strength  and  vigour  of  constitution,  by  more  appetite 
and  larc;cr  fare  i:i  colder  climates :  In  the  warm,  cxccssci 
arc  found  more  pernicious  to  licahh,  and  so  more  avoided; 
and  if  expciicncc  and  reflection  do  not  cause  temperance  1 
among  them,  yet  it  is  forced  upon  them  by  the  faintncssof  I 
appetite.    I  can  find  no  better  account  of  a  story  Sir  Francn 
Bacon  tells,  of  a  very  old  man,  whose  customs  and  diet  he 
enquired,  but  he  said  lie  obscn-ed  none,  besides  eating  be- 
fore he  was  hungry,  and  drinking  before  he  was  dry,  ^ 
by  that  rule   he  was  sure  never  to  cat  or  drink  muchaia 
lime.     Besides,  tlie  "w;armth  of  air  keeps  the  pores opefl. 
an  I   by  contlr.ii.;!   perspiration  breathes  out  those  humoun 
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^luch  breed  most  diseases,  if,  in  cooler  climates,  it  be  not 
*fcdpt  bjr  exercise.  And  this  I  take  to  be  the  reason  of  oar 
ui[^sh  constitations  finding  so  much  benefit  by  the  air  of 
Mujlpdier,  especially  in  long  colds  or  consumptions,  or 
bihar  lingering  diseases ;  though  I  have  known  some  who 
hltribated  restoring  of  their  health  there  as  much  to  the 
finits  as  the  air  of  that  place. 

I  know  not  whether  there  may  be  any  thing  in  the  cli- 
of  Brazil  more  propitious  to  health  than  in  other 
for,  besides  what  was  observed  among  the  na- 
apon  the  first  European  discoveries,  I  remember  Don 
Inrancisco  de  Melo,  a  Portugal  ambassador  in  England,  told 
mt^  it  was  frequent  in  his  country  for  men  spent  with  age 
1m  other  decays,  so  as  they  could  not  hope  for  above  a  year 
vr  two  of  life,  to  ship  themselves  away  in  a  Brazil  fleet, 
afier  their  arrival  there,  to  go  on  a  great  length,  some- 
of  twenty  or  thirty  years,  or  more,  by  the  force  of 
'ftat  vigour  they  recovered  with  that  remove.     Whether 
;  nch  an  eflect  might  grow  from  the  air^  or  the  fruits  of  that 
\  dBmate,  or  by  approaching  nearer  the  sun,  which  is  the 
^tmntain  of  life  and  heat,  when  their  natural  heat  was  so 
.  £0*  decayed  ;  or  whether  the  piecing  out  of  an  old  man's 
Sfe  were  worth  the  pains,  I  cannot  teU  ;  perhaps  the  play 
b  not  worth  the  candle. 
[     I  do  not  remember,  either  in  story  or  modem  observa- 
•  ticML,  any  examples  of  long  life  common  to  any  parts  of 
I  Enropc  which  the  temper  of  the  climate  has  probably 
made  the  scene  of  luxury  and  excesses  in  diet.    Greece  and 
ftome  were  of  old  celebrated,  or  rather  defamed,  for  those 
tnttoms,  when  they  were  not  known  in  Asia  nor  Afric ;  and^ 
Viow  guilty  our  colder  climates  are  in  this  point,  bcyond'the 
Wanner  of  Spain  and  Italy,  is  but  too  well  known.     It  is 
eominon  ainong  Spaniards  of  the  best  quality,  not  to  have 
tasted  pure  wine  at  forty  years  old.     It  is  an  honour  to 
<Heir  laws, .  that  a  man  loses  his  testimony,  who  can  be 
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proved  once  to  have  been  drunk  \  and  I  never  was  moie 

pleased  with  any  reply,  than  that  of  a  Spaniard,  whoi  hir* 

ing  been  asked  whether  he  had  a  good  dinner  at  a  friend^ 

house,  saidy  Si  sennora  via  sabrado;  Yes,  Sir,  for^ there  ms 

something  left.     The  great  trade  in  Italj,v  and  lewct  rf 

strangers,  especially  of  Germans,  has  made  the  asecf  nifll 

something  more  frequent  there,,  though  not  much  aiiioi| 

the  persons  of  rank,  who  are  obserred  to  live  longer  t 

Rome  and  Madrid,  than  in  any  other  towns  of  £aiQf^ 

where  the  qualities  of  the  air  force  them  upon  the  greiM 

temperance,  as  well  as  care  and  precaution.     We  read  4 

many  kings  very  long  lived  in  Spain,  one  I  remember  Art 

reigned  above  seventy  years.     But  Philip  de  Coounci  ak 

serves,  that  none  in  France  had  lived  to  threescore,  bxm 

Charlemain's  time  to  that  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh ;  wbem 

in  England,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  end  of  Queen  Elna* 

beth  (which  is  a  much  shorter  period  of  time)  thera  haia 

reigned  five  kings  and  one  queen,  whereof  two  Hved  siitf* 

fivlB  years,  two  sixty-eight,  and  two  reached  at  least  the  M* 

vcndeth  year  of  their  age^     I  wondered  upon  thia  8ubjcct» 

when  Monsieur  Pompone,  French  ambassador  in  my  time 

ut  the  Hague,  a  person  of  great  worth  and  learning,  as  weD 

as  observation,  told  me  there,  that  in  his  life  he  had  ncvtx 

heard  of  any  man  in  France  that  arrived   at  a  hnndrtd 

years  y  and  I  could  imagine  no  reason  for  it,  unless  it  be 

that  the  excellence  of  their  climate,  subject  neither  to  much 

cold  nor  heat,  gave  them  such  a  liveliness  of  temper  aod 

humour,  as  disposed  them  to  nvore  pleasures  of  all  kinds 

than  in  other  countries.     And   I  doubt  pleasures  too  kog 

continued,  or  rather  too  frequently  repeated,  may  spend  tk 

spirits,  and  tlicreby  life  too  fast^  to  leave  it  very  long ;  Ukf 

blowing  a  fire  too  often,  which  makes  it  indeed  bam  the 

better,  but  last  the  less.    For  as  pleasures  perish  thenaschre* 

in  the  using,  like  flowers  that  fade  with  gathering ;  so  it  tf 

m?ithcr  natural  nor  safe  to  continue  them  long.,  to  renew 
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without  appetite^  or  ever  to  provoke  them  by  arts  or 
where  nature  does  not  cs^,  who  can  best  tell 
and  how  much  we  need^  or  what  is  good  for  ns,  if 
wcfc  so  wise  as  to .  consult  her.  But  a  short  life  and 
m  waeaj  carries  it,  and  is  without  doubt  better  than  a  long 
nrith  sorrow  or  pain. 

For  the  honour  of  pur  climate,  it  has  been  observed  by 
it  authors,  that  the  Britons  were  kmger  lived  than 
other  nation  io  them  known.  And  in  modem  times 
have  been  more  -and  greater  examples  of  this  kind 
in  any  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  story  of  old 
is  too  late  to  be  forgotten  by  many  now  alive,  who 
brooght  out  -of  Derbyshire  ^o  the  Court  in  King 
the  First's  time,  and  lived  .to  a  hundred  and  fifty- 
pBee  jeaics  old;  and  might  hfive,  as  was  thou^t,  gone 
Jhitlm,  if  the  change  of  country  air  and  diet  for  that  of 
town  had  not  carried  him  off,  perhaps  untimely,  at  that 
age.  The  late  Robert  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  was  a 
of  great  learning  and  observation,  'as  well  as  of 
told  me  several  stories  very  extraordinary  upon  this 
one,  of  a  countess  of  Qiesiiiond,  married  out  of 
in  Edward  the  Fourth'^  time,  and  v who  dived  far 
King  James's  reign,  and  was  counted  to  have  died  some 
above  a  hundred  and  forty  4  at  which  age  she  came 
Bristol  to  London,  JU>  beg  some  relief  at  Court,  having 
been  very  poor  by  the  ruin  of  .that  Irish'family  into 
h  she  was  manued. 
Another  he  told  me  was  of  a  beggar  at  a  bookseller's 
where  he  was  some  weeks  after  the  death  of  Prince 
ftenrj ;  and  observing  those  that  passed  4>y,  he  was  saying 
to  his  company y  that  never  such  a  mourning  had  been  seen 
i^  Ei^^land  :  This  beggar  said.  No,  never  since  the  death 
i€  Frince  Arthur.  My  Lord  Leicester,  surprized,  asked 
Uriiat  she  meant,  and  whether  she  remembered  it :  She  said, 
^cry  well :  And  upon  his  more  curious  enquiry,  told  him 
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that  her  name  was  Rainsford,  of  a  good  familj  in  Oxfari- 
shire :  that  when  she  was  abont  twenty  jears  oU,  upi 
the  falseness  of  a  lover,  she  fell  distracted  ;  bow  lon^  it 
had  been  so,  nor  what  passed  at  that  time,  she  knew  Ml: 
that  when  she  was  thought  well  enough  to  go  abroad,  sbe 
was  fain  to  beg  for  her  living  :  that  she  Vfzs  some  ttmetf 
this  trade  before  she  recovered  any  memory  of  what  she; 
had  been,  or  where  bred :  that  when  this  memory  retuxBoli 
she  went  down  into  her  country,  but  hardly  found  the 
mory  of  any  of  her  friends  she  had  left  there,  and  so  iv* 
turned  to  a  parish  in  South w  ark,  where  she  had  some  stA 
allowance  among  other  poor,  and  had  been  for  many  ymy 
and  once  a  week  walked  into  the  city,  and  took  whit 
were  given  her.     My  Lord  Leicester  told  me,  he  se^l^ 
inquire  at  the  parish,  and  found  their  account  agree  niA 
the  woman^s ;  upon  which  he  ordered  her  to  call  at  In 
house  once  a  week,  which  she  did  for  some  time ;  aM 
which  he  lieard  no  more  of  her.     This  story  raised 
discourse  upon  a  remark  of  some  in  the  company,  that 
people  are  apt  to  live  long.     They  alledged  examples 
their  own  knowledge;  but  the  result  was,  that  if  it 
true,  it  must  proceed  from  the  natural  vigour  of  their 
pers,  which  disposed  tbem  to  passions  so  violent,  as 
in  frenzies  :  and  from  the  great  abstinence  and 
of  diet  they  are  forced  upon  by  the  methods  of  their 
and  severity  of  those*  who  had  thena  in  care ;  no 
drink  but  water  being  allowed  them,  and  very  little  we^ 
The  last  story  I  shall  mention  from  that  noble  pcnflo 
upon  this  subject,  was  of  a  morrice-dancer  in  Hercfcrf- 
shire ;  whereof  he  said  he  liad  a  pamphlet  still  ii>  his  HI*** 
ry,  written  by  a  very  ingenious  gentleman  of  that  coiwqr 
and  which  gave  an  account,  how,  such  a  year  of  BdJ 
James's  reign,  there  were  about  the  country  a  set  of  laff- 
rice-dancers,  coniposed  of  ten  men  who  danced,  a  vaui 
Mariati^  and  a  tabor  and  pipe  ;  and  how  these  twelve,  )^ 
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rail  aootfadr  made  op  twelve  hundred  years.  It  is  not  so 
that  10  maaj  in  one  small  county  should  live  to  thax 
<s  that  diey  should  be  in  vigour  and  in  humour  to  tra- 
vel and  to  dance. 

I  lurve  in  n^  life  met  with  two  of  above  a  hundred  and 
tpnekc ;  whereof^  the  woman  had  passed  her  life  in  ser- 
vice, and  the  man  in  common  labour,  till  he  grew  old  and 
Ul  upon  the  parish.     But  I  met  with  one  who  had  gone  a 
wmdk  greater  lengthy  which  made  me  more  curious  in  my 
tBifiiiries.     It  was  an  old  man,  who  begged  usually  at  a 
isDely  inn  upon  the  road  in  Staffordshire ;  who  told  me  he 
a  hundred  twenty-four  years  old :  that  he  had  been  a 
in  the  Gales  voyage,  \mder  the  £arl  of  Essex,  of 
^wliich  he  gave  me  a  sensible  account :  that  after  his  re- 
dn,  he  fell  to  labour  in  his  own  parish,  w^hich  was  about 
j^  mile  £rom  the  place  where  I  met  him :  that  he  continued 
(i»  wxA  till  a  hundred  and  twelNX,  when  he  broke  one  of 
Mtti  ribs  by  a  fall  from  a  cart,  and  being  thereby  disabled, 
it  fell  to  beg.     This  agreeing  with  what  the  master  of  the 
toose  told  me  was  reported  and  believed  by  aU  his  neigh- 
^Ixmrs,  I   asked  him  what  his  usual  food  was:    he  said, 
"lailk,  bread  and  cheese,  and  flesh,  when  it  was  given  him. 
'  I  asked  what  he  used  to  drink :  he  said,  O  sir,  we  ha^e 
Ac  best  water  in  our  parish  that  is  in  all  the  neighbour- 
'%ood :  Whether  he  never  drank  any  thing  else  ?  he  said. 
Yes,  if  any  body  gave  it  him,  but  not  otherwise.    And  the 
liost  told  me  he  had  got  many  a  pound  in  his  house,  but 
never  spent  one  penny.    I  asked  him,  if  he  had  any  neigh- 
Iwors  as  old  as  he  ?  and  he  told  me,  Bot  one,  who  had 
been  his  fellow-soldier  at  Gales,  and  was  three  years  older; 
but  he  had  been  most  of  his  time  in  a  good  service,  and 
iMd  something  to  live  on  now  he  was  old. 

I  have  heard,  and  very  credibly,  of  many  in  my  life 
iftove  a  hundred  years  old,  brought  as  witnesses  upon  tri- 
als of  titles^  and  bounds  of  land  :  but  h%vc  observed  most 
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of  them  to  have  been  of  Derbyshire,  StadSbidAire,  or 
Yorkshire,  and  none  above  the  rank  of  commoa  fvBias. 
The  oldest  I  ever  knew  any  persons  of  quality,  or  mdeel 
any  gentleman  either  at  home  or  abroad,  was  liour-icait 
and  twelve.  This  added  to  all  the  former  recites  or  obier- 
yations,  either  of  long-lived  races  or  per^ns  in  any  age  q 
country,  makes  it  easy  to  conclude,  that  health  and  long 
life  ai*e  usually  blessings  of  the  poor,  not  c£  the  rich,  and 
the  fruits  of  temperance,  rather  than  of  luxiuy  and  excea. 
And  indeed  if  a  rich  man  does  not  in  many  things  live  fib 
a  poor,  he  will  ci^rtainly  be  the  worse  £or  his  riches:  If  he 
does  not  use  exercise,  which  is  but  voluntary  labour;  ifk 
does  not  restrain  appetite  by  choice,  as  thb  other  does  bf 
necessity ;  if  he  does  not  practise  sometimes  even  absti- 
nence and  fasting,  which  is  the  last  extreme  of  want  anl 
poverty  $  if  his  cares  and  his  troubles  increase  with  hit 
riches,  or  his  passions  with  his  pleasures,  he  will  certain)^ 
impair  in  health,  whilst  he  improves  his  fortunes,  and  hMt 
more  than  he  gains  by  the  bargain  ;  since  health  is  the 
best  of  all  human  possessions,  and  without  which  the  rot 
are  not  relished  or  kindly  enjoyed. 

It  is  observable  in  story,  that  the  ancient  philost^beis 
lived  generally  very  long ;  which  may  be  attributed  to  thor 
great  temperance,  and  their  freedom  from  common  pts- 
sions,  as  well  as  cares  of  the  world.  But  the  friais  iQ  1D^ 
ny  orders  seem  to  equal  thepi  in  ^11  these,  and  yet  9jx  sot 
observed  to  live  long ;  so  as  some  other  teason  may  be  ti- 
signed :  I  can  give  noqe,  unless  it  be  the  grei^t  and  constsst 
confinement  of  the  last,  and  liberty  of  the  others  ;  I  mca 
not  only  tliat  of  their  persons  to  their  cloisters,  (which  ii.fif'* 
universal  among  them),  but  tlieir  condition  of  life,  fp  tii^d 
to  rules,  and  so  absolutely  subject  to  their  superiors  coip* 
mands,  besides  the  veiy  confinement  of  their  minds  vi 
thoughts  to  a  certain  compass  of  notions,  speculatioiis,  aa^ 
opinions.     The  philosophers  took  the  greatest  libcrtj  t^^ 
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fDuld  be,  and  allowed  their  thoaghts,  their  studies,  and  in« 
Teations^  the  most  unconiiQed  range  over  the  whole  oni' 
went.  Tbcj  both  began  and  continued  their  profession 
•ad  condition  of  lifie  at  their  own  choice,  as  well  as' their 
abodes.  Whereas  among  the  firiars,  thoo^  they  maj  b 
Tolnntaij  at  first,  jet  after  their  vows  made,  fthej  grow  ne- 
cessary, and  thereby  constrained.  Now  it  is  certain,  that 
as  nothing  damps  or  depresses  the  spirits  like  great  subjec^r 
don  or  slavery,  either  of  body  or  mind ;  so  nothing  noa- 
rishes,  revives,  and  fortifies  them  like  great  Ubertj.  Which 
may  possibly  enter  among  other  reasons,  of  what  has  bees 
^kbserved  about  long  life  being  found  more  in  Kngland, 
dian  in  others  of  oov  neighbour  countries. 

Upcm  the  general  and  particular  surveys  already  made, 
it  may  seem  that  the  mountainous  or  barren  countries  are 
nsnaDy  the  scenes  of  health  and  long  life :  that  they  have 
been  found  rather  in  the  hills  of  Palestine  and  Arcadia, 
than  in  the  Plains  of  Babylon  or  of  Thessaly :  and  among 
as  in  England,  rather  upon  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  and 
the  heaths  of  Staffordshire,  than  the  fertile  soils  of  oth^* 
pountries,  that  abound  more  in  people  and  in  riches.  Whe- 
ther this  proceeds  from  the  air  being  clearer  of  gross  and 
damp  exhalations,  or  from  the  meaner  condition,  and  there- 
by hacder  fare,  and  more  simple  diet ;  or  from  the  stronger 
noorishment  of  those  grains  and  roots  which  grow  in  dry 
soils,  I  will  not  determine,  but  think  it  is  evident  from 
conunon  experience,  that  the.  natives  and  inhabitants  of 
billy  and  barren  countries,  have  not  only  more  health  in 
general,  but  also  more  vigour  than  those  of  the  plains  or 
fertile  soils,  and  usually  exceed  them  even  in  size  and  sta- 
ture. So  the  largest  bodies  of  men  that  are  found  in  these 
parts  of  Europe,  are  the  Switzers,  the  Highlanders  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  northern  Irish.  I  remember  King  Charles 
the  Second,  (a  prince  of  nmch  and  various  knowledge,  and 
ct||iv>u$  observation),  upon  this  subject  falling  in  discourse,^ 
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asked  me^  what  cotdd  be  the  rea^oo^  that  in  moootaioovi 
-countries  the  men  w^e  cMnmonl j  larger,  and  yet  the  ca^ 
;tle  of  all  sorts  smaller  than  in  others.  I  oovld  think  of 
none,  unless  it  were,  that  appetite  being  more  in  bodi,  boa 
the  air  of  such  places,  it  happened^  that  by  the  care  of  pa- 
rents in  the  education  of  children,  these  seldom  wanted  bai 
of  some  sort  or  other,  enough  to  supply  nature^  and  satiify 
appetite,  during  the  age  of  their  growth,  which  most  k 
the  greater,  by  the  sharpness  of  hunger  and  strength  of  dip 
gestion  in  drier  airs ;  for  milk,  roots,  and  oats  abound  ia 
such  countries,  though  there  may  be  scarcity  of  other 
food  or  grain.  But  the  cattle,  from  the  shortness  of  pis- 
ture  and  of  fodder,  have  hardly  enough  to  feed  in  summer, 
and  very  often  want  in  winter  even  necessary  food  for  sns- 
"  tenance  of  life ;  many  are  starved,  and  the  rest  stunted  k 
their  growth,  which,  after  a  certain  age,  never  advaoca. 
Whether  this  be  a  good  reason,  or  a  better  may  be  found, 
I  believe  one  part  of  it  wiU  not  be  contested  by  any  mia 
that  tries ;  which  is,  that  the  open  dry  air  of  hilly  coun- 
tries gives  more  stomach  than  that  of  plains  and  valliesy  ia 
which  cities  sure  commonly  built,  for  the  convenience  of 
water,  of  trade,  and  the  plenty  of  fruits  and  grains  prodaced 
by  the  earth,  with  much  greater  increase,  and  less  labour, 
in  softer  than  in  harder  grounds.  The  faintness  of  appe- 
tite in  such  places,  especially  in  great  cities,  makes  the 
many  endeavours  to  relieve  and  provoke  it  by  art,  where 
nature  fails  :  and  this  is  one  great  ground  of  luxury,  tod 
60  many,  and  various,  and  extravagant  inventions  to 
heighten  and  improve  it ;  which  may  serve  perhaps  for 
some  refinement  in  pleasure,  but  not  at  all  for  any  advan- 
tages of  health  or  of  life  ;  on  the  contrary,  all  the  great  ci- 
ties, celebrated  most  by  the  coTu:our$e  of  mankind,  and  bj 
the  inventions  and  customs  of  the  greatest  and  most  delicate 
luxury,  are  the  scenes  of  the  most  frequent  and  violcni 

pUgucs,  as  well  as  other  diseases.     Such  are,  in  our  age. 

Grand 
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>rand  Caira^  Constantinople,  Naples,  ai^  Rome ;  thougH 
he  exact  and  constant  care  in  this  last,  helps  them  €om>- 
mxntklj  t6  escape  better  than  the  others. 

This  ihtiDdaces  t^  use,  and  indeed  the  necessitf  of  phj. 
jic  in  great  towns  and  very  popuhms  coimtrieis,  which  re^ 
tnoler  and  more  barren  or  desolate  places  are  scarce  ac- 
puihted  with.     For  in  the  coarse  of  common  life,  a  man 
must  either  often  exercise,  or  fast,  or  take  physic,  or  be 
siek ;  and  the  choice  seems  left  to  every  one  as  he  likes. 
The  two  first  arc  the  best  methods  arid  means  of  preserv- 
ing healA :  the  use  of  physic  is  for  restoring  it,  and  curing 
those  diseases  which  are  generally  caused  by  the  want  '^r 
neglect  of  the  others  ;  but  is  neither  necessary,  nor  perhaps 
useful,  for  confirming  health,  or  to  the  length  of  life,  being 
generally  a  force  upon  nature ;  though  the  end  of  it  seems 
to  be  rather  assisting  nature,  than  opposing  it  in  its  course. 
How  ancient,  how  general  the  study  or  pirofession  of  this 
science  has  been  in  the  world,  and  how  various  the  prac- 
tice, may  be  worth  a  little  enquiry  and  observation,  since  it 
so  nearly  concerns  our  healths  and  lives.     Greece  must  be 
allowed  to  have  been  the  mother  of  this,  as  much  or  more 
ibaok  of  other  sciences,  most  whereof  were  transplanted  thi- 
ther ft-om  more  ancient  and  more  eastern  nations.     But  this 
feems  to  have  first  risen  there,  and  with  good  reason ;  for 
Greece  having  been  the  first  scene  of  luxury  we  meet  with, 
in  story,  and  having  thereby  occasioned   more  diseases, 
seemed  to  owe  the  world  that  justice  of  providing  the  re- 
medies.   Among  the  more  simple  and  original  customs  and 
lives  of  other  nations  it  entered  late,  and  was  introduced  by 
the  Grecians.  ^  In  ancient  Babylon,  how  great  and  popu- 
lous^^oover,  no  physicians  were  known,  nor  other  methods 
for  the  cpre  of  diseases,  besides  abstinence,  patience,  do- 
mestic care,  or,  when  these  succeeded  not,  exposing  the  pa- 
tient in  the  market,  to  receive  the  instruction  of  any  persons 
jbat  passed  by,  and  pretended  by  experience  or  enquiries 
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to  have  learned  any  remedies  for  such  an  illness.    The 
Peisian  emperoi%  sent  into  Greece  for  the  ph jncians  thej 
needed  upon  some  extremity  at  firsts  but  afierwaxds  kqit 
them  residing  with  them.     In  old  Rome  they  were  kog 
unknown;  and  after  having  entered  there,  and  conttindl 
for  some  time,  thej  were  all  banished,  ^md  returned  noi  k 
many  years,  till  their  fondness  of  all  the  Grecian  ails  sod 
customs  restored  this,  and  introduced  all  the  rest  annHf 
them ;  where  they  continued  in  use  and  esteem  during  Ae 
greatness  of  that  empire.     With  Ae  rise  and  progress  of 
the  fierce  northern  powers  and  arms,  this,  as  well  as  tl 
4|ther  learning,  was  in  a  manner  extinguished  in  Eoropc: 
But  when  the  Saracen  empire  grew  to  such  a  height  in  tk 
more  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the  world,  all  arts  tnl 
sciences,  following  the  traces  of  greatness  and  security  b 
.st^t^s  or  gpyemments,  began  to  flourish  there,  and  thii 
among  the  rest.     The  Arabians  seem  to  have  first  retrieved 
and  restored  it  in  the  Mahometan  dominions  i  and  the  Jews 
in  Europe,  who  wpre  V>ng  the  chief  professors  of  it  ih  the 
Gothic  kingdoms^  halving  been  always  a  nation  very  Ma- 
•curial,  of  great  genius  and  application  to  all  sorts  of  leanv* 
ing  after  their  dispersion,  till  they  were  discouraged  by  thp 
persecutions  of  their  religion  and  their  persons  among  most 
of  tlie  Christian  states*    In  the  vast  territories  of  India  theie 
arc  few  physicians,  or  little  esteemed,  besides  some  Euro- 
peans, or  else  of  the  race  either  of  Jews  or  Arabs. 

Through  these  hands  and  places  this  science  has  passed 
with  greatest  honour  and  applause :  among  others  it  bu 
been  less  used  or  esteemed. 

For  the  antiquity  of  it,  and  original  in  Greece,  we  mutt 
have  recourse  to  i^sculapius,  who  lived  in  the  age  before 
Xhe  Trojan  war,  and  whose  son  Macaon  is  mentioned  w 
have  assisted  there  ;  but  whether  as  a  physician  or  a  sur- 
geon I  do  not  find.  How  simple  the  beginnings  of  this  art 
were,  may  be  observed  by  the  story  or  tradition  of  .^scuU- 
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pins  going  about  the  countiy  with  a  dog  and  a  she-goat  always 
following  him^  both  which  he  used  much  in  his  cures  $  the 
first  for  lidung  all  ulcered  wounds^  and  goat's  milk  £ar  dis« 
eases  of  the  stomach  and  tbe  lungs.  We  find  little  more 
recorded  of  either  his  methods  or  medicines ;  though  he 
was  so  successful  by  his  skill,  or  so  admired  for  the  novd« 
^  of  his  profession,  as  to  have  been  honoured  with  statues^ 
esteemed  son  of  Apollo*  and  worshipped  as  a  god. 

Whoever  was  accounted  the  god  of  physic,  the  prince 
of  diis  science  must  be  by  all,  I  think,  allowed  to  have 
been  Hippocrates.     He  flourished  in  the  time  of  the  first- 
icnowned  philosophers  of  Greece,  (the  chief  of  whom  waf 
Dwnocritiis),  and  his  writings  are  the  most  ancient  of  any 
ftat  remain  to  posterity;  for  those  of  Democritus  and 
tdicrs  of  that  age  are  all  lost^  thoi^h  many  were  preserved 
liO  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  perhaps  something 
liter;  and  it  is  probable  were  suppressed  by  the  pious  zealr 
nf  some  fathers,  under  the  first  Christian  emperor.     Thosp 
of  Hippocrates  escaped  this  fiftte  of  his  age,  by  being  es- 
tBemed  so  usefiil  to  human  life,  as  well  as  the  most  excel* 
lent  upon  all  subjects  he  treats ;  for  he  was  a  great  philo- 
tofribier  and  naturalist  before  he  began  the  study  of  physic, 
to  which  both  those  are  perhaps  necessary.     His  rules  and 
iQediods  continued  in  practice  as  well  as  esteem,  without 
iny  dispute,  for  many  ages,  till  the  time  of  Galen :  and  I 
^ve  heard  a  great  physician  say,  that  his  aphorisms  are 
Mill  the  most  certain  and  uncontrolled  of  any  that  science 
vu  produced.     I  will  judge  but  of  one,  which  in  my  opi- 
U(m  has  the  greatest  race  and  height  both  of  sense  and 
O^ment  that  I  have  read  in  so  few  words,  and  the  best 
^pressed  ;  Ars  Unga^  vita  brevisj  experientia/aUax^  occado 
^4MicepSf  judicium  difficile.     By  which  alone,  if  no  more  re- 
tained of  that  admirable  person,  we  may  easily  jildge  how 
^eat  a  genius  he  was,  and  how  perfectly  he  understood 
odi  nature  and  art. 
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In  the  time  of  Adrian,  Galen  began  to  change  the  ] 
lice  and  methods  of  physic^  derived  to  that  age  from  i 
pocrates ;  and  those  of  his  new  institntion  oontenne  ( 
ralij  observed  to  our  time.  Yet  Paracebui^  about 
hundred  lyears  ago,  endeavoored  to  overthrow  theii 
scheme  of  Galen,  and  introduce  a  new  one  of  his  owi 
wdl  as  the  use  of  chymical  medicines ;  and  has  not  \ 
ed  his  followers  and  admirers  ever  since,  who  have  in  i 
measure  compounded  with  the  Galenists^  and  bioiif 
mist  use  of  chymical  medicines  into  the  present  practi 

Dr  Harvey  ga\'e  the  first  credit,  if  not  rise,  to  the 
nion  about  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which  was  ex 
ed  to  bring  in  great  and  general  innovations  into  the  v 
practice  of  physic  ;  but  has  had  no  such  effect*  Wb 
the  opinion  has  not  had  the  luck  to  be  so  well  believe 
proved,  sense  and  experience  having  not  well  agreed 
reason  and  speculation ;  or  whether  the  scheme  hai 
been  pursued  so  far  as  to  draw  it  into  practice ;  or  wb 
it  be  too  fine  to  be  capable  of  it,  like  some  propositioi 
the  mathematics,  how  true  and  demonstrative  soever,  1 
not  pretend  to  determine. 

These  great  changes  or  revolutions  in  the  physical 
pire  have  given   ground  to  many  attacks  tliat  have 
made  against  it,  upon  the  score  of  its  uncertainty,  b; 
vcral  wise  and  lecirned  men,  as  well  as  by  many  ignc 
and  malicious.    Montagne  has  written  a  great  deal,  and 
ingeniously,  upon  this  point;  and  some  sharp  Italians; 
many  physicians  arc  too  free  upon  the  subject  in  the 
versation  of  their  friends.     But  as  the  noble  Athenian 
scription  told  Demetrius,  That  he  was  in  so  much  a 
as  he  acknowledged  himself  to  be  a  man  ;  so  we  maj 
of  physicians,  that  they  are  the  greater,  in  so  much  as 
know  and  confess  the  weakness  of  tli^'ir  art.     It  is  cc: 
however,  that  the  study  of  physic  is  not  atchievcd  in 
emii^ent  degree,  without  very  great  advancements  in  ( 
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itoces :  so  tbat,  whatever  the  iprofession  is,  the  pvofessory 
vrt  been  generallj  very  much  esteemed  upon  that  ac-* 
wot,  as  well  as  of  their  own  art^  as  the  most  learned  men; 
f  their  ages ;  and  thereby  shared  with  l^e  two  other  great 
rofessions-  in  those  advant^^s  most  commonly  valued^  and 
lost  eagerly  pursued  ;  whereof  the  divines  seem  to  have* 
id  the  most  honour,  (he  lawyers  the  most  money,  and  the 
bysicians  the  most  learnings  I  hswe  known  in  my  time 
t  kast  five  or  six,  that,  besides  their  general  learning,  were 
le  greatest  wits  in  the  compass  of  my  conversation.  And 
rhatever  can  be  said  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  art,  or  dis^ 
peement  of  ks  professors ;  they  may,  I  believe,  confix 
fe&ily  undertake,  that  when  divines  arrive  at  certainty  in 
biir  schemes  of  divinity,  or  lawyers  in  those  of  law,  or 
diticians  in  those  of  civil  government,  the  physicians  will 
o^it  likewise  in  the  methods  and  practice  of  physic  ;  and 
Ave  the  honour  of  finding  out  the  universal  medicine,  at 
Bast  as  soonr  as  the  chymists  shall  the  philosophers  stone. 

The  great  defects  in  this  excellent  science  seem  to  me 
hiefly  to  have  proceeded  from  the  professors  application 
especially  since  Galen's  time)  running  so  much  upon  me- 
tod,  and  so  little  upon  medicine ;  and  in  this  to  have  added 
lemselves  so  much  to  composition,  and  neglected  too 
Uch  the  use  of  simples,  as  well  as  the  enquiries  and  re-^ 
irds  of  specific  remedies. 

Upon  this  occasion,  I  have  sometimes  wondered  why  a 
gistry  has  not  been  kept  in  the  colleges  of  physicians,  of 
I  such  as  have  been  invented  by  any  professors  of  every 
je,  found  out  by  study  or  by  chance,  learned  by  enquiry,. 
td  approved  by  their  practice  and  experience.  This 
Ould  supply  the  want  of  skill  and  study  ;  arts  woul^  be 
xproved  by  the  experience  of  many  ages,  and  derived  by 
^  succession  of  ancestors.     As  many  professions  are  tied 

certain  races  in  several  nations,  so  this  of  physic  has 
in  some ;  by  which  parents  were  induced  to  the  cares 
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of  improving  and  augmenting  their  knowledge^  as  ctfaeis 
do  their  estates;  because  thej  ivere  to  descend  to  tfad^ 
posteritj,  and  not  die  with  themselves^  as  learning  does  b 
vulgar  hands.  How  manj  methods  as  well  as  remedki 
are  lost  for  want  of  this  custom  in  the  course  of  ages !  aid 
which  perhaps  were  of  greater  effect^  and  of  more  commoa 
benefit  than  those  that,  succeeding  in  their  placeSf  have 
worn  out  the  memory  of  the  former,  either  by  chance  or 
negligence,  or  different  hupiours  of  persons  and  times. 

Among  the  Romans  there  were  four  things  much  in  uie^ 
whereof  some  are  so  far  out  of  practice  in  our&i  and  oiber 
late  ages,  as  to  be  hardly  known  any  more  than  hy  tbeir 
names ;  these  were,  bathing,  fumigation,  friction,  and  jtc- 
tation. '  The  first,  though  not  wholly  disused  amongst  is 
yet  is  turned  out  of  the  service  of  health,  to  that  of  plo^ 
sure ;  but  may  be  of  excellent  effect  in  both.  It  not  oolj 
opens  the  pores,  provokes  sweat,  and  thereby  allays  heat; 
supples  the  joints  and  sinews,  unwearies,  and  refreshes  moie 
than  any  tiling  after  two  great  labour  and  exercise ;  but  is 
of  great  effect  in  some  acute  pains,  as  of  the  stone  and  co* 
lie,  and  disposes  to  bleep  when  many  other  remedies  £u]. 

Nor  is  it  improbable,  that  all  good  effects  of  any  namxal 
baths  may  be  imitated  by  the  artificial,  if  composed  wiili 
cn.rc  and  skill  of  able  naturalists  or  physicians. 

Fumigation,  or  the  use  of  scents,  is  not,  that  I  knov,  it 
all  practised  in  our  modern  physic,  nor  the  power  and  vir- 
tues of  them  considered  among  us  ;  yet  they  may  hare  u 
much  to  do  good,  for  ought  I  know,  as  to  do  harm,  ani 
contribute  to  health  as  well  as  to  diseases ;  which  is  too 
much  felt  by  experience  in  all  that  are  infectious,  and  by 
the  operations  of  some  poisons  that  arc  received  only  bj 
the  smell.  How  reviving,  as  well  as  pleasing,  some  sceatt 
of  herbs  or  flowers  arc,  is  obvious  to  all  j  how  great  virnio 
they  may  liave  in  diseases,  especially  of  the  head,  is  known 

to  few,  but  may  be  easily  conjectured  by  any  thinkiai 

una. 
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u  Wbal  ia  secocded  oC  Doodocrkiis  is 
upon  this  subject ;  that  h^g.  speat  .with  age,  aad  jus^ 
lie  paint  of  death,  and  bis  sister  bewailiAg.  that  he  shouldi 
Isv^  till  the  £east  of  Cercs^  which  was  to  be  kejit  thm; 
bor  days  after ;  he  called  for  loave%  of  new  bcead.to  be 
ight  him^  and  with  the  steam  of  them  under  hia  nose 
longed  his  li&  till  the  feast  was  past,  and  then.  djed# 
lether.  a  man  maj  live  some  time,  or  how  long^  by  thc« 
m  of  meat,  I  cannot  tell :  but  the  justice  was.  gscat^  i£ 
the  truth)  in  that  story  of  a  cook,  who  observing  a  maa 
ise  it  often  in  his  shop,  and  asking  money  because  he 
fessed  to  save  his  dinner  by  it^  was  adjudged  tp  be  paid 
the  chinking  of  his  coin.  I  remember,  that  walking  in 
og  gallery  of  the  Indian  House  at  Amaterdamt  vrhern 
:' quantities  of  mace,  cloves,  and  nutmegs  were  kept  ill 
it  open  chests,  ranged  all  along  one  side  of  the  room,  X 
lid  something  so  reviving  by  the  perfumed  air,  that  X 
I  notice  of  it  to  the  company  with  me,  which  was  at 
It  deal,  and  they  all  were  sensible  of  the  same  effect, 
och  ia  enough  to  shew  the  power  of  smells,  and  their 
cations  both  upon  health  and  humour, 
notion  is  of  great  and  excellent  use,  and  of  very  gen?** 
practice  in  the  eastern  countries,  espedally  after  their 
uent  bathings :  it  opens  the  pores,  and  is  the  b^st  way 
U  forced  perspiration ;  is  very  proper  and  effectual  in 
dwellings  and  pains  of  the  joints,  or  others  in  the  fle^h^ 
ch  are  not  to  be  drawn  to  a  head  and  break.  It  is  a 
ng  among  the  Indians,  That  none  can.  be  much  trou^» 
I  with  the  gout,  who  have  slaves  enough  to  rub  them ; 
is  the  best  natural  account  of  some  stones  I  have  heard 
persons  who  were  said  to  cure   several  diseases  by 

iking. 

ftctations  were  used  for  some  amusement  and  allay  in 
It  and  constant  pains,  and  to  relieve  that  intranquiUity 
ch  attends  niost  disease^  and  makes  men  often  impia- 
roi.  IV.  Z  tient 
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tient  of  lying  still  in  their  beds.  Besides,  they  Up  or 
occasion  sleejH  as  we  find  by  the  common  use  and  eip- 
lience  of  rocking  froward  children  in  cradles,  or  dindIiB| 
them  in  their  nurses  aims.  I  remember  an  dd  fcaa^ 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  hni* 
mocks  in  Brazil,  and  used  them  frequently  all  his  life  Ax^ 
upon  the  pains  he  suffered  by  the  stone  or  goot;  ad 
thought  he  found  ease,  and  was  allured  to  sleep,  bj  dt 
constant  motion  or  swinging  of  those  airy  beds,  whicb  mi 
assisted  by  a  servant,  if  they  moved  too  little  by  the  spriop 
upon  which  they  hung. 

In  Egypt  of  old,  and  at  this  time  in  Barbary,  the  geiKid 
method  of  cures  in  most  diseases  is  by  burning  withtkt 
iron ;  so  as  the  bodies  of  their  slaves  are  found  oftn  t 
have  many  scars  upon  them  remaining  of  those  opcntiiMi 
But  this  and  other  uses  and  effects  of  fire  I  have  tikcn  a»* 
tice  enough  of  in  an  essay  upon  the  Indian  cure  bj  Man 
in  the  gout. 

The  ancient  native  Irish,  and  the  Americans,  at  the  toK 
of  the  first  European  discoveries  and  conquests  there,  kaev 
nothing  of  physic  beyond  the  virtues  of  herbs  and  plfift 
And  in  this  the  most  polished  nation  agrees  in  a  greatne^ 
sure  with  those  that  were  esteemed  most  barbarous ;  ui 
where  the  learning  and  voluptuousness  are  as  great  ssiRR 
the  native  umpUcity  and  ignorance  of  the  others*  For  n 
China,  though  their  physicians  are  admirable  in  the  knot* 
ledge  of  the  pulse,  and  by  that,  in  discovering  the  cansesd 
all  inwaid  diseases ;  yet  their  practice  extends  little  fbnkfl 
ia  the  cures  beyond  the  methods  of  diet,  and  the  vinoesol 
Iwclia  and  plants^  either  inw*ardly  taken,  or  ourwardlr  ap 
plied. 

In  die  com  of  my  life,  I  have  often  pleased  or  eolff- 
tuned  myaelf  wiA  obaerving  the  various  and  fantasticil 
diangea  of  die  diKases  generally  complained  o^  lod  oi 
ika  remedies  lar  common  vogne^  which  were  like  birds  d 
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passage,  very  much  seen  or  heard  of  at  one  season,  and  dii* 
mipmnd  at  another,  and  commonly  succeeded  by  some  of 
a  very  different  kind.  When  I  was  very  young,  nothing 
nras  so  much  feared  or  talked  of  as  rickets  among  cliildieni 
uid  consumptions  among  young  people  of  both  SeJ:eil« 
After  these,  the  spleen  came  in  play,  and  grew  a  formal 
&ease :  Then  the  scurvy,  which  was  the  general  com^ 
plaint,  and  both  were  thought  to  appear  in  many  various 
giUKS.  After  these,  and  for  a  time,  nothing  was  so  much 
Hiked  of  as  the  ferment  of  the  blood,  which  passed  for  the 
iMise  of  all  sorts  of  ailments,  that  neither  physicians  nor 
fttients  knew  well  what  to  make  of.  And  to  all  these 
Itaeooeded  vapours,  which  serve  the  same  turii,  and  furnish 
Bsecasion  of  complaint  among  persons  whose  bodies  or 
"ainds  ail  something,  but  they  know  not  what,  and  among 
ilbe  Chinese  would  pass  for  mists  of  the  mind,  or  fumes  of 
ike  brain^  rather  than  indispositions  of  any  other  p^urt^. 
Vet  these  employ  our  physicians  perhaps  more  than  other 
who  are  fain  to  humour  such  patients  in  their  fan« 
of  being  ill,  and  to  prescribe  some  remedies,  for  fear 
iff  losing  their  practice  to  others  that  pretend  more  skill  in 
inding  out  the  cause  of  diseases,  or  c^re  in  advising  reme- 
Ses,  which  neither  they  nor  their  patients  find  any  effect 
<^  besides  some  gains  to  one,  and  amusement  to  the  other. 
tjhis,  I  suppose,  may  have  contributed  much  to  the  mode 
C  going  to  the  waters  either  cold  or  hot  upon  so  many  oc« 
ions,  or  else  upon  none  besides  that  of  entertainment,  and 
commonly  may  have  no  other  effect.  And  it  is  well 
f  this  be  the  worst  of  the  frequent  use  of  those  WaterK, 
^liich,  though  commonly  innocent,  yet  are  sometimes  dan- 
Porous,  if  the  temper  of  the  person,  or  cause  of  the  indis* 
>Ontioa  be  unhappily  mistaken,  especially  in  people  of 

As  diseases  have  changed  vogue,  so  have  remedies  in  my 
a(nd  observation.     I  remember  at  one  time  the  taking 
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of  tobacco,  at  another  the  drinking  of  warm  Wtr,  prowi 
Sor  universal  remedies ;  then  swallowing  of  pebUo^HoM^ 
in  imitation  of  faulconers  curing  hawks.  One  doctor  ;»■ 
tended  to  help  all  heats  and  fevers^  fay  drinking  as  mmk 
cold  spring-water  as  the  patient  could  bear;  at  aaotts 
time,  swallowing  a  spoonful  of  powder  of  sea-biscnit  aki 
meals,  was  infallible  for  all  indigestion,  and  so  |uevfmis| 
diseases.  Then  coffee  and  tea  began  their  successive  xagHi 
The  infusion  or  powder  of  steel  have  had  their  tnmsi  wd 
certain  drops  of  several  names  and  compositions ;  bnt  mm 
that  I  find  have  established  their  authority,  either  long  m 
generally,  by  any  constant  and  sensible  successes  of  Ami 
reign ;  but  have  rather  passed  like  a  mode,  which  cvoy 
one  is  apt  to  follow,  and  finds  the  most  convement  orgiioii 
fill  while  it  Usts,  and  begins  to  dislike  in  both  thoK  i^ 
spects  when  it  goes  out  of  fashion. 

Thus  men  are  apt  to  play  with  their  healths  and  tkir 
lives,  as  they  do  with  their  cloaths;  which  may  be  At 
better  excused,  since  both  are  so  transitory,  so  subject  IB  k 
spoiled  with  common  use,  to  be  torn  by  accidents^  ami  < 
best  to  be  so  soon  worn  out.  Yet  the  usual  practice  if 
physic  among  us  runs  still  the  same  course,  and  turns  is  i 
manner  wholly  upon  evacuation,  either  by  bleeding,  i» 
mits,  or  some  sort  of  purgation ;  though  it  be  not  ofiti 
agreed  among  physicians  in  what  cases,  or  what  degntti 
any  of  these  are  necessary  ;  nor  among  other  men,  wbedNf 
any  of  them  are  necessary,  or  no.  Montague  questicB 
whether  purging  ever  be  so,  and  from  many  ingenious  tti- 
sons :  The  Chinese  never  let  blood  ;  and  for  the  other, ii a 
very  probable  that  nature  knows  her  own  wants  and  tim 
so  well,  and  so  easily  finds  her  own  relief  that  waj,  tstt 
need  little  assistance,  and  not  well  to  receive  the  oonai> 
violences  that  are  offered  her.  I  remember  three  in  if 
life  and  observation  who  were  as  downright  killed  wilk 
vomits,  as  they  could  have  been  with  daggers ;  and  1  cA 
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mjrself^  iipon  an  tccident  verj  Udoit  inoittfl^  When  \ 
mg^  that  ^eniditlg  fot  the  two  ttest  phjsicut&i  t>f  iHfe 
ie  first  presciibed  ttie  a  voiliit^  tod  iiiriAediateljr  ^eilt 
I  had  the  grace  Or  steiis^  to  refuse  it  tffl  tiie  ottitfr 
rho  told  ine  if  I  had  taken  it^  I  cOold  ndt  hare  liViSd 
hour,  I  observed  a  cohsult  of  ph jsiciahs,  in  a  fb- 
>he  of  Tbj  dear  friends,  {)^Iexed  to  the  laM  dfe^^, 
r  to  let  him  blood,  oi:  no ;  and  not  able  to  resolve, 
course  of  the  disease  had  declared  itself,  and  there- 
tmined  them.  Another  of  mj  friends  ^as  so  often 
d  by  his  fitst  physician,  that  a  second  who  was  sent 
»tioned  whether  he  wbnld  recover  it :  Tlie  first  per- 
[lat  blood  mnst  b^  drawn  till  some  good  appeared ; 
er  affirmed,  that  in  ^uch  diseases  the  whole  ina^s 
nrupted^  bnt  would  purify  again  when  the  accident 
St,  like  wine  after  a  fermentation,  which  makes  all 
7t%stol  thick  and  foul  for  a  season,  but  when  th&t  is 
rows  clear  again  of  itself.  So  innch  is  certain,  thiit 
rids  a  great  deal  upon  the  tetn|)er  of  the  patient,  the 
of  the  disease  in  its  first  causes^  upon  the  skill  arid 
t  the  physician  to  decide  whether  any  of  these  vio- 
apon  natiire  are  necessary,  or  no  ;  and  whether  they 
e  to  do  good  or  harm. 

rest  of  our  common  practice  consists  in  various 
sitions  of  innocent  ingredients,  which  feed  thfe  hopbs 
patient,  and  the  apothecary's  gains,  but  Ifeaire  natnire 
course,  who  is  the  sovereign  physician  in  ttost  dis- 
bud leaves  little  for  others  to  do,  fiirthet  thin  to 
accidents ;  where  they  know  no  specific  remedies, 
cribe  diets ;  and  above  all,  to  prevent  disorders  ftdm 
mach,  and  take  care  that  nature  be  not  employed  in 
chen,  when  she  should  be  in  the  fibld,  to  resist  her 
;  and  that  she  should  not  ht  weakened  in  her  spirits 
■fength,  i^en  the^  are  most  necessary  to  sttpport  and 
:  htr.    It  is  true,  physician  Ihnst  Ik  in  danger  of 
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losing  their  eredit  with  the  vulgar,  if  they  should  oto 
%  padent  he  has  no  need  of  physic,  and  prescribe  only 
of  diet  or  common  use,  most  people  would  think  thej 
lost  their  fee ;  but  the  first  excellence  of  a  physician's 
and  care,  is  discovered  by  resolving  whether  it  be  b< 
the  case  to  administer  any  physic,  or  none ;  fo  trust  t 
ture  or  to  art ;  and  the  next,  to  give  such  (MrescriptiiQi 
if  they  do  no  good,  may  be  sure  to  do  no  harm. 

In  the  midst  of  such  uncertainties  of  health  and  of 
^c,  for  my  own  part,  I  have  in  the  general  course  c 
life,  and  of  many  acute  diseases,  as  well  as  some  hah 
trusted  to  God  Almighty,  to  nature,  to  temperance  c 
stinence,  and  the  use  of  common  remedies^  either  vulj 
known,  and  approved  like  proverbs  by  long  observ 
and  experience,  either  of  my  own,  or  such  persons  as 
fallen  in  the  way  of  my  observation  or  enquiry. 

Among  the  plants  of  our  soil  and  climate,  those  I  cs 
of  greatest  virtue,  and  most  friendly  to  health,  are,  i 
n^e,  saffron,  alehpof,  garlic,  and  elder.     Sage  desepre 
only  the  just  reputation  it  has  been  always  in,  of  a 
wholesome  herb  in  common  uses,  and  generally  knc 
but  is  admirable  in  consumptive  coughs,  of  which  1 
cured  some  very  desperate,  by  a  draught  every  momii 
spring  water,  with  a  handful  of  sage  boiled  in  it,  and 
tinned  for  a  month.     I  do  not  question,  that  if  it  were 
as  tea,  it  would  havre  at  least  in  all  kinds  as  good  an  c 
upon  health,  if  not  of  so  much  entertainment  to  the  t 
being  perhaps  not  so  agreeable  ;  and  I   had  reason  to 
lieve,  when  I  was  in  Holland,  that  vast  quantities  of 
V   were  carried  to  the  Indies  yearly,  as  well  as  of  tea  bro 
over  from  those  countries  into  ours. 

Rue  is  of  excellent  use  for  all  illness  of  the  stomach 
proceed  from  cold  or  moist  humours  ;  a  great  digester 
restorer  of  appetite ;  dispels  wind,  -helps  perspiration,  di 
out  ill  humours,  and  thereby  comes  to  l^e  so  fuuch 

sen 
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jfribcd,  and  so  commonly  used  in  pestilent  airs,  and  upoft 
apprebeoiions  of  an  j  contagion.     The  only  ill  of  it  lies  in 
Ae  too  mnch  or  too  frequent  use,  which  nu^  lessen  and 
Mpair  the  natural  heat  of  the  stomach,  hj  the  greater  hea£ 
af  an  herb  very  hot  and  dry  ;  and  therefore  the  juice  made 
i^  with  sugar  into  small  pills,  and  swallowed  only  two  or 
at  nights  or  mornings,  and  only  when  there  is  occa- 
is  the  most  innocent  way  of  using  it* 
Safion  is  of  all  others  the  safest  and  most  simple  cordial, 
Ae  greatest  reriver  of  the  heart  and  chearrr  of  the  spirits, 
aad  cannot  be  of  too  common  use  in  diet,  any  more  than  in 
T*he  spirit  of  saffron  is  of  all  others  the  noblest 
flMMt  innocent,  and  yet  of  the  greatest  virtue.     I  have 
it  restore  a  man  out  of  the  very  agonies  of  death, 
when  left  by  all  physicians  as  wholly  desperate.     But  the 
of  this  and  all  spirits  ooght  to  be  employed  only  in 
very  urgent,  either  of  decays  or  pains  ;  for  all  spirits 
the  same  effect  with  that  mentioned  of  Rue,  which  is, 
bjr  finequent  use  to  destroy,  and  at  last  to  extinguish  the  na- 
iMd  heat  of  the  stomach ;  as  the  frequent  drinking  wine 
m  flMals  does  in  a  degree,  and  with  time,  bn  that  of  all 
waters  more  sensibly  and  more  dangerously.     Yet  a 
costtmi  of  either  cannot  be  suddenly  brc^en  without 
too,  and  nmst  be  changed  with  time,  with  lessening 
proportions  by  degrees,  with  shorter  first,  and  then  with 
intermissions. 

AleiHM^  or  ground-ivy,  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  most 
TWry^^*-^  and  most  general  use  and  virtue  of  any  plants  we 
among  us.  It  is  allowed  to  be  most  sovereign  for  tlie 
admirable  in  frenzies,  either  taken  inwardly,  or  out- 
witdy  applied.  Besides^  if  there  be  a  specific  remedy  or 
[WiiiUiiwi  of  the  stone,  I  take  it  to  be  the  constant  ose  of 
JJchoof-ale,  whereof  I  have  known  several  experiences  by 
and  can,  I  thank  God,  alledge  my  own  for  abon 
yCJari  past.     This  is  the  plant  with  which  all  our  an- 
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cmon  made  ihetr  common  drink,  when  the  inhal 
III!*  isianJ  were  esieemed  the  longest  livers  of  ai 
known  woriJ;  Jiid  ihe  stone  it  said  to  have  A- 
■uxtc-'c^  'js  ii'ter  hops  were  introduced  liere,  and  i 
-v»  ■:  bee.-  brouj;hl  into  custom  by  prcaervine 
-  *  i  vw-  (tousih,  how  much  this  plant  has  beer 
■V-"  .T-x-aJ-  loever  il  has  been  received  in  tin 

■-.   ■-■  -'  T^-T! ;  and  the  chief  reason  which  1 

,i-r  V":  '■  '■■*•  ""M  '''c  preserving  beer  ii| 
*.  -  -i.--  hii  '.T  .vs»mon  health,  1  am  apt 
1  >s  ■  -.-..:!  .T  rrx-n  bid  been  of  much  mcir 
-^-  -■.^-  r.-.T:  ■^.-  :rrfz-.ti  of  SO  great  and  gi 
..  .  _.-.■,■..  i:r.-.-:  .r  ."nrrti-Jv  the  grcateM  clt 
.■-■  ;n-.-T;  IS,  i.-.i  which  in  dj 
^      -  »-->  tv-.-r<s:rr  :?  the  makire 

.  .  --  -.;     ■.■.u"tr>il  i-r.-'ti.  hercicicre 


"-       -■--■  :n    all    coJic=.  i 

■  '?^-  cecays  or  -.r.z-.rtf. 

,    -■«.      .;re  beany  such  1   a  j-*:i; 
......  u.c  knotm  great  tesriaioti:f5  i 

_^.  „,  *i.wJ--;:»nce,  and  have  nerer  toed 
.  ^  .^i»MOa,  without  an  opinion  of  wme  j 
,„gt.     3"   I  could  never  long  enonnh  be. 

IL  JC  *  iwt  I  found  not  very   agreeable  o 

Ifc^t  -mm  aw*«*  ofensivfc  to  the  companj- 1  com 
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Besides,  this  disctue  is  to  me  bo  hensdlt&iy,  ftild  come 
into  my  veins  firom  so  many  atteestors^  that  I  haVe  itfiasod 
lodespair  of  any  core  but  the  ks^  and  content  fbyseff  lb 
feaoe  against  it  by  temperance  and  patience,  without  bopte 
Uf  cooqtiering  snch  an  inveterate  enemy.  ThefisS&tt  \ 
kaive  the  U9te  of  garlic  to  sach  as  aie  inveigled  int6tfie 
by  iht  pleasnf  e  of  too  mif ch  drinking^  the  iH  efects 
are  ndt  more  relieved  by  any  Other  diet,  than  by 
plant,  which  is  so  great  a  drier  and  opener,  es^edalfy 
ijr  perspiration.  Nor  is  it  less  used  in  many  parts  abroad 
Ih^iysic,  than  as  food.  In  several  provinees  of  Prance  it 
Ifc  usual  to  fall  into  a  diet  of  garlic  for  a  fortnight  or  dirfe 
llbwks,  upon  tbe  first  fresh  bntter  of  the  spcing ;  aiid  the 
ieoounoQ  people  esteefn  it  a  preservative  against  the  dis- 
bnes  of  the  ensuing  year ;  and  a  broth  of  garlic  dr  onions 
ii  to  generally  used  the  ne&t  day  after  a  debauch,  te  to  tie 
taDed  iM^  a  Pyvrogne.  This  is  enough  to  shew  the  tise, 
hi  well  as  vinues  of  this  northern  spice,  which  is  in  Aiighfy 
among  the  Indians  themselves,  in  the  midst  of  so 
odiers  that  enrich  and  perfume  those  noUe  regions. 
t  Elder  is  of  great  virtue  in  all  indispositions  arising  firom 
hay  vratry  humours ;  and  not  only  the  flowers  fend  beiTics, 
%att  even  thfe  green  bark,  are  used  with  effect,  and  perha^ 
fi^aal  success,  in  their  several  seasons.  I  have  been  told 
||C«MK  great  cures  of  the  gout,  by  the  succeeding  use  of 
~  throughout  the  year ;  but  I  have  been  feltrays  l6o 

for  any  great  and  long  subjections,  to  make  the 
The  spirit  of  elder  is  sovereign  in  colics ;  and  the 
it  itL  general  very  beneficial  in  scurvies  and  drop-* 
I  dMiDgh  in  the  last,  I  esteem  broom  yet  of  more  vir- 
bte^ed  in  oommon  drink,  or  the  ashes  taken  in 
inrDTf  >aioniing ;  which  mfey  perhaps  ^as^  for  a 
tttiiJ)  f  whereof  we  may  jusdy  complain,  that  af- 
taif  tek^erience  <tf  so  learried  a  pnrfesstiAi  as  physic, 
mM0tf  io  ^^eiy  few* 

That 
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That  which  has  passed  of  later  years  for  the  most  alknr 
ed  ia  this  kind,  has  heen  the  quinquina,  or  Jesuits  powdoi, 
in  fevers,  but  especially  agues.  I  can  sa j  nothing  of  it 
upon  any  experience  of  my  own,  nor  many  within  mj 
knowledge.  I  remember  its  entrance  upon  our  stage  with 
some  disadvantage,  and  the  repute  of  leaving  no  cores, 
without  danger  of  worse  returns.  But  the  credit  of  it  sconi 
now  to  be  established  by  common  use  and  prescriptioo,  tad 
to  be  improved  by  new  and  singular  preparations,  whcr^ 
of  I  have  very  good  and  particular  reasons  to  aflirm  thit 
they  are  all  amusements,  and  that  what  virme  there  is  ia 
this  remedy,  lies  in  the  naked  simple  itself,  as  it  comes 
over  from  the  Indies,  and  in  the  choice  of  that  which  is 
least  dried  or  perished  by  the  voyage. 

The  next  specific  I  esteem  to  be  that  little  insect  calM 
miUtptdis ;  the  powder  whereof,  made  up  into  little  balls 
with  fresh  butter,  I  never  knew  fail  of  curing  any  soie 
throat ;  ii  must  lie  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  melt  dom 
at  leisure  upon  going  to  bed.  1  have  been  assured  tbtf 
Dr  May  erne  used  it  as  a  certain  cure  for  all  cancers  in  the 
breast  \  and  sliould  be  very  tedious,  if  I  should  tell  hoe  ' 
how  much  the  use  of  it  has  been  extolled  by  several  withia 
my  knowledge,  upon  its  admirable  effects  for  the  eyes, 
the  scurvy,  and  the  gou* ;.  but  there  needs  no  more  to  valoe 
i(,  than  what  the  ancient  physicians  affirm  of  ii  in  tl'.ose 
three  words : 

Digfrii^  ^pirit^  jtistirgit^ 

It  digests.  It  opens.  It  cleanses. 


Eor  rheums  in  the  eyes  aid  the  heaJ«  I  take  a  leaf  of  to- 
put  into  the  nostrils  for  an  hoar  each  morning,  to  be 
specific  medicine  \  or  betony,  if  the  other  be  too  iCroi{ 
ve.  The  effect  of  both  is  lo  draw  rheums  off  the 
;h  their  proper  and  naniral  channel.    AndoU 
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BQ€  Maurice  of  Nassau  told  me  he  had  by  this  preservw 
1^  f  jes  to  so  great  an  age,  after  the  danger  of  losing 
m  at  thirty  years  old ;  and  I  have  ever  since  used  it  with 
Baaie  successi  after  great  reasons^  near  that  age,  to.ap* 
head  the  loss  or  decays  of  mine* 
la  times  and  places  of  great  contagion,  the  strongest  pre^ 
rative  yet  known,  ba  piece  of  myrrh  held  in  the  mouth, 
ea  or  inhere  the  danger  is  -most  apprehended ;  which  I 
;|i  .l^h  practised  and  taught  m^ny  others  with  success, 
several  places  where  cruel^plagues  have  raged ;  though 
Hicb  cases,  after  all,  the  hest  and  safest  is  to  nm  away 
soon  as  one  can.  Yet,  upon  this  occasioOf  I  think 
Trh  may  pass  for  a  specific  in  prevention,  and  nuiy,  for 
;ht  I  know,  be  of  use  in  remedies  as  the  greatest  enemy 
cpmiption  'f  whi^h  i^  I^own  by  th^  use  of  emba)tiungs 
the  east. 

For  all  illnesses  of  stomach,  pr  indigestions,  proceeding 
»m  hot  and  sharp  humours,  to  which  my  whole  £unily 
I  \^een  much  subject,  as  well  as  very  many  of  my  ac- 
aintance,  and  for  which  powder  of  crabs-eyes  and  daws, 
i  Vumt  egg-shells,  are  often  prescribed  as  sweetners  ef 
y  sharp  humour^.  I  have  never  found  any  thing  of 
vph  or  certain  effect,  besides  the  gating  of  jitrawberries, 
nunon  cherries,  ^hite  figs,  soft  pe^hes,  or  grapes,  before 
ery  meal,  during  their  season^  ;  and  when  thoie  are  past, 
pies  after  meals  \  but  all  must  be  very  ripe.  And  this, 
^  my  own  and  all  my  frien4^  experience  who  have  tried 
I  reckon  for  a  specific  medicine  in  this  iUnes9  ao  fire- 
lently  complained  of  ^  at  least,  for  the  two  ^st,  I  never 
lew  them  fail,  and  tb^  usual  quantity  is  about  forty  cher- 
ss,  without  sw^o^wing  either  skin  or  stone.  I  observe 
is  the  rather,  because  the  recourse*  commonly  made  in 
ia  case  to  strong  waters,  I  esteem  very  pernicious^  and 
[xich  inevitably  destroys  the  st09uu:h  with  frequent  use. 
I|e  best,  at  least  mpst  innocent,  pf  all  distilled  Ucruors,  is 
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inilk-water,  made  with  balin,  cardaus,  ttunty  and  IMMk 
wood  ;  which  has  many  good  effects  in  illnesses  <tf  Ae*^ 
inach^  and  none  ill«  The  best  and  safest  strong  wafe^,  i 
-any  be  so^  for  common  use^  I  esteem  to  be  that  msle  d 
jmiiper  berries,  especially  ill  accidents  of  stone  and  cofie. 

Of  all  cordials,  I  esteem  my  Lady  Kent's  poWdertk 
best^  the  most  innocent,  and  the  most  nniversal ;  tfaoqjhAi 
x:onmion  {)ractice  of  physic  abounds  in  nothing  moit^  trf 
the  virtue  seems  to  be  little  else,  besides  an  allusion  of  fe 
hame  to  the  Ijeart. 

Upon  the  gout  I  have  writ  what  I  had  known  or  pm* 
tised,  in  an  Essay  of  Moxa ;  and  upon  the  spleen,  whit  I 
had  observed,  in  a  chapter  upon  the  dispositions  of  the  p» 
^e  in  the  Netherlands.  I  shall  only  add,  for  the  he^  d 
my  fellow-sufferers  in  the  first,  that  besides  what  ii  col- 
tained  in  that  former  essay,  and  since  those  pains  biM 
grown  mpre  diffused,  knd  less  fiiced  in  one  pointy  soisti 
be  bUmed  with  moxa,  which  never  failed  of  giving  M 
preseht  ease,  I  have  found  the  most  benefit  frmn  three  n^ 
thods.  The  first  is,  that  of  moving  the  joint  where  (h 
ptin  begins,  as  long  as  I  am  able  in  my  bed ;  which  I  \aik 
often  done^  and  counted  five  or  six  hundred  times,  or  mwt, 
till  I  found  first  a  great  heat^  and  then  perspiration  in  the 
part :  the  heat  spends  or  disperses  the  humour  within,  tad 
the  perspiration  drives  it  out ;  and  I  ha\x  escaped  maajr 
threats  of  ill  fits  by  these  motions :  it  they  go  on^  the  odj 
poultice  or  plaister  I  ha\'e  dealt  with,  is  wool  from  the  W- 
ly  of  a  fat  Sheep,  which  has  often  given  me  ease  in  a  vciy 
little  time.  If  the  pains  grow  sharp,  and  the  swellings  m 
diffused  as  not  to  be  burnt  with  moxa,  the  best  remedy  I 
have  found,  is,  from  A  piece  of  scarlet  dipt  in  scalding  brts- 
dy^  laid  upon  the  afflicted  part,  and  the  heat  often  pwicwdi 
by  droppitig  it  upon  the  scarlet  as  hot  as  can  be  endored. 
Atid  fron.  this  I  have  often  found  the  same  success  ts 
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m  9i&xm  and  without  breaking  the  skin  <yr  leaving  any 
e. 

1*0  what  X  have  said  in  another  phoe*  of  the  spleen,  I 
Jl  ooXy  add  here,  that  whatever  the  spleen  is,  whethev  * 
Mte  of  the  yart  so  called,  or  of  people  that  ail  some* 
■gV/hnt  thej  know  sot  what,  it  is  certainly  a  very  ill  in* 
4ient  into  any  other  disease,  and  very  often  dangerooa^ 
r  aa  Hope  ia  tihe  sovereign  balsam  of  life,  and  the  best 
dial  in  aU  distempers  both  of  body  or  mind ;  so  fear> 
i  regret^  and  melancholy  appreh^isions,  which  ase  th< 
ml  effect  of  the  spleen,  with  the  distractions,  disquiets, 
at  least  intranquillity  they  occasion,  are  the  worst  acci- 
ita  that  can  attend  any  disease ;  and  i^ake  them  often 
ictal,  which  would  otherwise  pass,  sgid  have  had  b^t  a 
lUDOfi  course.  I  have  known  the  most  busy  ministers 
state,  most  fortunate  courtiers,  most  vigorous  youths, 
ist  beautiful  virgins,  in  the  .  strength  or  flower  of  thesi 
B,  sink  under  conrnion  distempers,  by  the  force  of  such 
ights,  and  the  cruel  damps  and  disturbances  thereby 
len  their  spirits  and  their  blood.  It  is  no  matter  what 
made  the  occasion,  if  well  improved  by  spleen  and  um- 
icfaoly  apprehensions:  a  disappointed  hope,  a  blot  of 
BOUT,  a  strain  of  conscience,  an  unfortunate  love,  an  ak* 
I  jealousy,  a  repining  grief,  will  serve  the  turn,  and  all 
ke, 

I  remember  an  ingenious  physician,  who  told  nae,  in  the 
ittic  times,  he  found  most  of  his  patients  so  disturbed  by 
)ubles  of  conscience,  that  he  was  forced  to  play  the  di- 
ae  with  them  before  he  could  begin  the  physician : 
hose  greatest  skill  perhaps  often  lies  in  the  infusing  of 
ipcs,  and  inducing  some  composure  and  tranquillity  of 
ind,  befMre  they  enter  upon  the  other  operaticms  of  their 
t :  and  this  ought  to  be  the  first  endeavour  of  tfie  patieirt 
0^  without  which^  all  other  medicines  may  lose  their 

• 
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The  two  great  blessings  of  life  are,  in  my  opnri^ 
health  and  good  humour,  and  none  contribate  more  to«e 
another:  Without  health,  til  will  allow  life  to  be  tot 
burthen;  and  the  several  conditions  of  fortune  to  kill 
wearisome,  dull,  or  disagreeable,  without  good  hnoMr: 
nor  does  any  seem  to  contribute  towards  die  true  luqppiMi 
of  life,  but  as  it  serves  to  increase  that  treasmre^  or  to  pi^ 
serve  it.  Whatever  other  differences  are  comonlj  ippSi 
bended  in  the  several  conditions  of  fortune,  none  pcri^i 
will  be  found  so  true,  or  so  great,  as  what  is  madebytboK 
two  circumstances,  so  little  regarded  in  the  commpn  taff 
or  pursuits  of  mortal  men. 

.Whether  long  life  be  a  blessings  or  no,  God  Alm^ 
only  can  determine,  who  alone  knows  what  length  it  ii 
like  to  run,  and  how  it  is  like  to  be  attended*  SoaHO 
used  to  say,  that  it  was  pleasant  to  grow  old  with  poi 
health  and  a  good  friend ;  and  he  might  have  reason.  A 
man  may  be  content  to  live  while  he  is  no  trouble  to  lu»» 
self  or  his  friends ;  but  after  that,  it  is  hard  if  he  be  art 
content  to  die.  I  knew  and  esteemed  a  person  abndk 
who  used  to  say,  a  man  must  be  a  mean  wretch,  tbatd& 
sired  to  live  after  threescore  years  old.  But  so  much  I 
doubt  is  certain,  that  in  life,  as  in  wine,  he  that  will  diinK 
it  good,  must  not  draw  it  to  the  dregs. 

Where  this  happens,  one  comfort  of  age  may  be,  thai 
whereas  younger  men  are  usually  in  pain  when  thcj  vt 
not  in  pleasure,  old  men  find  a  sort  of  pleasure  whenever 
they  are  out  of  pain.  And  as  young  men  often  lose  cr 
impair  their  present  enjoyments  by  raving  after  what  is» 
come,  by  vain  hopes,  or  fruitless  fears  ;  so  old  men  reUevt 
the  wants  of  their  age,  by  pleasing  reflections  upon  wbiiij 
past.  Therefore  men  in  the  health  and  vigour  of  their  age 
should  endeavour  to  fill  their  lives  with  reading,  with  ttv 
vel,  with  the  best  conversation,  and  the  worthiest  actioosi 
either  in  their  public  or  private  stations,  that  they  may  have 
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{nethiDg  agreeable  left  to  feed  on  when  they  are  old^  bj 
eanng  remembrances. 

Bat,  as  they  are  only  the  clean  beasts  which  chew  the 
d^  when  they  have  fed  enough ;  so  they  must  be  clean 
d  TirttKms  men  that  can  reflect  with  pleasure  upon  the 
at  accidents  or  courses  of  their  lives.  Besides,  men  who 
QW  old  with  good  sense,  or  good  fortunes,  and  good-na* 
te,  cannot  want  the  pleasure  of  pleasing  othets,  by  assist* 
g  with  their  gifts,  their  credit,  their  advice,  such  as  de« 
nre  it,  as  well  as  their  care  of  children,  kindness  to 
lends,  and  boimty  to  servants. 

But  there  cannot  indeed  live  a  more  unhappy  creature 
an  an  ill-natured  old  man,  who  is  neither  capable  of  re* 
iving  pleasures,  nor  sensible  of  doing  them  to  others ; 
d  in  such  a  condition  it  is  time  to  leave  them. 
Thus  have  I  traced,  in  this  essay,  whatever  has  fallen  in  my 
ay  or  thoughts  to  observe  concerning  life  and  health,  and 
hich  I  conceived  might  be  of  any  public  use  to  be  known 
considered :  the  plainness  wherewith  it  is  written,  easily 
ews  there  could  be  no  other  intention ;  and  it  may  at 
ut  pass  like  a  Derbyshire  charm,  which  is  used  among 
dc  cattle,  with  these  words,— -If  it  does  thee  no  good,  it 
ill  do  thee  no  harm. 

To  sum  up  all,  the  first  principle  of  health  and  long  life 
derived  from  the  strength  of  our  race  or  our  birth,  which 
ive  occasion  to  that  saying,  Gaudeant  benenaii;  Let  them 
joice  that  are  happily  bom.  Accidents  are  not  in  our 
mer  to  govern ;  so  that  the  best  cares  or  provisions  for 
fe  and  health  that  are  left  us,  consist  in  the  discreet  and 
mperate  government  of  diet  and  exercise ;  in  both  which, 
1  excess  is  to  be  avoided,  especially  in  the  common  use  of 
ine ;  whereof  the  first  glass  may  pass  for  health,  the  se- 
nd for  good  humour,  the  third  for  our  friends  \  but  the 
orth  is  for  our  enemies. 

For 
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Honourable  robert  boyle* 


ro  the  catalogue  of  eminent  British  philosophers  wh6 
ave  considered  health  and  longevitj  as  subjects  worthy  of 
leir  attention,  I  have  to  add  the  Honourable  Robert  Bojie. 
Eideed)  few  men^  at  so  early  a  period,  had  cultivated  phj- 
lologj  with  so  much  success.  His  Natural  Histoiy  of 
xe  Human  Blood  forms  an  eiccellent  illustration  of  the  Ba- 
^nian  method  of  improving  knowledge.  His  Essajs  en 
Kneral  Waters,  on  the  Caused  of  the  Salubrity  or  Insalu- 
rity  of  the  air,  and  many  others^  are  replete  with  curious 
fefcmnation^  and  I  do  not  know  that  the  subject  of  specific 
fimedies  has  ever  been  so  ably  discussed  as  in  the  follow* 
ig  Discourse* 
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THE  PREFACE. 

THE  rise  of  the  following  tract,  intimated  near  the  begin* 
ning  of  it,  was  not  such  a  fictitious  thing  as  the  reader  maj 
imagine  ;  but  though  I  really  received  a  visit  from  a  i^y- 
sician,  known  to  me  but  by  his  reputation,  purposely  to, 
propose  to  me  his  objections  against  the  corpuscular  philo- 
sophy, and  he  had  a  long  conference  with  mc  about  thcnij 
yet,  because  the  historical  passages  of  that  interview  can- 
not be  circumstantially  related  in  few  words,  I  suppose  the 
reader  will  willingly  allow  me  to  employ  this  preface,  m 
giving  him  advertisements  about  the  scope  and  design  ol 
the  treatise  it  ushers  in. 

I  shall  therefore  advertise  him,  that  lie  will  be  much 
mistaken,  if  he  shall  expect,  as  I  perceive  several  have 
done  already,  to  find  in  this  book  a  collection  of  receipts  of 
specific  remedies  :  for  a  moderate  attention  to  the  title  page 
will  enable  him  n^anifestly  to  discern,  that  the  following 
paper,  in  its  own  nature,  and  in  the  direct  and  immediate 

design 
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esign  of  it,  is  a  speculative  discourse ;  since  it  tends  but 
>  shew,  that,  in  case  Xhett  be  specific  medicines,  as  it  is 
vrobable  there  are  some,  their  experienced  virtues  are  re- 
oncileabie  to  the  principles  of  the  corpuscular,  or,  as  ma* 
y  call  it,  the  new  philosophy  i  and,  at  least,  do  not  subv- 
ert them,  if  these  effects  and  operations  be  not  dearlj  ex- 
licable  bj  them.     And  as  this  is  the  avowed  scope  of  the 
>llowing  essaj,  so  I  chose  to  treat  of  it  less  like  a  phjsi* 
tan  than  a  naturalist ;  for  physics  being  a  science,  whose 
irge  extent  invites  and  warrants  its  cultivators  to  search 
itp  the  nature  and  phenomena  of  things  corporeal  indefin- 
itely, it  must  often  happen,  that  the  medicinal  art,  and  this 
nence,  will  be  conversant  about  the  same  subject,  though 
I  differing  ways,  and  with  differing  scopes  ;  for  there  are 
Ivers  hurtful  or  advantageous  accidents  and  changes  of 
le  human  body,  whereof  the  naturalist  takes  notice,  but 
» they  are  phenomena,  or  changes  produced  by  natural 
aoses  in  the  body  of  an  animal,  whilst  the  physician  con- 
iders  them  as  symptoms  of  diseases,  or  effects  of  medi- 
ines  ;  the  former  directing  his  speculations  to  the  discover 
Y  of  truth,  and  the  other  his  theory  to  the  recovery  of 
calth.     But  because  I  elsewhere  particularly  consider  the 
ognation  and  distinction  between  the  discipline  that  the 
aturalist,  and  that  which  the  physician  cultivates,  I  shall 
Drbear  to  mention  them  in  this  place  ;  but  rather  acknow-  * 
edge,  that  I  scarce  doubt  but  that  I  might  have  inriched 
he  following  discourse  with  some  choice  particulars,  if  I 
rould  have  perused  and  borrowed  from  the  learned  wtit- 
Qgs  of  the  famous  Dr.  Willis  :  but  besides  that  I  had  not 
lis  books  at  hand,  I  was  unwilling  to  be  prepossessed  or 
liassed  by  his  notions;  and  I  presumed  the  person  I  wrote 
o  would  not  be  unwilling  to  see  what,  without  their  help, 
tie  consideration  of  the  thing  I  treated  of  suggested  to  me. 
Ibout  this  I  shall  now  pro{;eed  to  observe,  that  though  the 
ircct  scope  of  the  following  discourse  being  to  explicate 
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the  phenomefia  of  some  bodies,  which,  from  their  usC)  nt 
called  medicinal,  and  declare  how  possibly  thej  maj  pn* 
duce  the  effects  ascribed  to  them,  the  ensaing  disooone  b 
for  the  main  of  a  speculative  nature ;  yet  the  conseqncaoa 
that  may  be  drawn  from  it,  and  'the  applications  thit  n 
this  industrious  age  are  like  to  be  made  of  some  things  U 
it  contains,  may  probably  render  it  ^practical.    Forlhnt 
more  than  once  observed,  that  divers  considerable  ions 
dies,  and  some  not  unpromising  methods  too,  have  vAfa 
remained  unthought  of,  l)oth  by  many  Galenical  physi- 
cians, a^nd  divers  of  their  modem  antagonists  too ;  or,  if 
proposed  by  others,  have  been  rejected  or  slighted,  bardj 
upon  this  supposition,  that  no  rational  account  can  be  gives 
of  their  way  of  working,  or  how  they  should  do  good;  and 
it  is  said  to  be  unworthy  of  a  rational  physician,  to  make 
use  6f  a  remedy,  of  whose  manner  of  operating  he  cannot 
give  a  reason.     How  prejudicial  it  nlay  be  to  many  pi* 
tients,  that  physicians  be  prepossessed  with  a  bad  opinioo 
of  an  useful  remedy,  may  be  guessed  by  him  that  shil 
^  consider  what  multitu.des  of  teeming  women,  that  probaUj 
might  have  been  eaved  by  the  skilful  use  of  phlebotomr, 
have  been  sufFered  to  die  for  want  of  it,  upon  a  dislike  of 
that  remedy  that  physicians  for  many  ages  thought  to  bf 
grounded  upon  no  less  authority  than  a  positive  aphorisa 
of  Hippocrates,     And  tlierefore,  if,  to  remove  the  specious 
objection  newly  mentioned  against  that  whole  kind  of  re- 
medics  called  specifics,  the  following  tract  has  been  so  hap- 
py as  to  shew,  that  it  is  at  least  possible,  that  medicine^ 
said  to  be  specific,  may  perform  their  operations  by  ^^ 
which,  though  not  explicable  by  the  vulgar  doctrine  of  tht 
schools,  are  intelligible  and  reconcileable  to  the  clear  prin- 
ciples of  tlie  mechanical  pliilosophy  :  if,  I   say,  this  bs* 
been  done  by  the  theory  proposed  ia  this  treatise,  it  iniT 
conduce  somewhat  to  enlarge  the  minds  of  many  ph^'si- 
cians,  and  invite  them  to  make  use  of  sevenil  remedies,  ot 
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llrliich  thej  did  not  think,  or  against  which  they  were  pre« 

'jofificd*     And  since  specifics,  where  they  can  be  had,  are 

"Wioiit  to  be  free  from  any  inunoderate  manifest  quality,  and 

&r  the  most  part  to  work  more  benignly,  as  well  as  more 

fefiectually,  arteris  paribus,  than  other  medicines ;  I  think, 

ttiit  to  bring  them  into  due  request,  and  invite  physicians 

to  search  for  new  ones,  as  well  as  employ  those  already 

'  Icaown,  may  tend  miich  to  shorten  many  cures,  and  make 

"tilem  more  easy  and  more  safe. 

Est  aliquid  prodire  tenus,  si  nan  datur  ultra. 


\. 


THE  ADVERTISEMENT  OF  THE  PUBLISHER. 


^  7H£  author  had  occasion  to  tou^h  upon  some  of  the  same 
•  vobjects  that  he  here  treats  of,  in  a  book,  The  Usefulness  of 
Mxperimental  Pbilosopby^  long  since  published  ;  but  he  had 
^  like  misfortune  to  be  reduced  to  write  the  following  dis- 
*-:  course  about  the  specific  medicines,  and  the  utility  of  sim- 
^  pie  remedies,  in  a  village  where  he  had  not  that  book  at 
^'  band,  and  could  not  call  to  mind  all  that  he  had  therein 
g  pmblished  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  before ;  On  which 
^  Account,  though  he  studiously  forbore  to  repeat  the  parti- 
'^eulars  that  he  ren^embered  to  have  set  down  in  that  trea- 
tise, how  apposite  soever  they  would  have  been  to  his  pre- 
sent purpose ;  yet  having,  since  the  following  discourse 
ftrw  sent  to  the  press,  got  a  sight  of  that  other,  which  hcj 
■^bid  not  read  in  many  years,  he  finds,  upon  a  transient  view, 
s«-  ^Viat  some  of  the  same  things  are  mentioned  in  both  books ; 
f  Itt  which  discovery,  though  he  be  somewhat  troubled,  yet 
^   lie  is  the  less  so,  because  they  are  but  few  in  comparison 
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of -the  new  ones,  and  set  down  on  such  occasions,  oriU 
such  other  circumstances,  that  may  make  a  favoonlk 
reader  look  on  them'  as  not  bare  repetitions.  And  dioagli 
in  the  forecited  treatise,  some  of  the  motives  to  makeixcf 
simple  medicines  be  lightlj  touched  ;  jet,  besides  AttAej 
are  not  all  that  are  mentioned  in  the  following  invititifli, 
those  arguments,  that  are  there  but  pointed  at,  art  kn 
treated  of,  and  both  confirmed  and  explained  by  otber  ob- 
servations and  receipts.  And  since  the  printed  book  abow* 
mentioned  has  been  for  divers  years  very  scarce^  it  is  pet- 
sumed,  that  those  many  readers,  that  have  it  liot,  will  not 
be  displeased  to  find  here  some  few  things,  for  which  thcj 
cannot  resort  thither ;  and  as  the  author  foresaw  he  nught 
be  obliged  to  consient  to  the  translation  of  the  following  pa- 
pers into  the  Roman  tongue  ;  so  he  thought  his  Latin  reid* 
ers  would  not  repine,  though  a  great  number  of  panicnlin 
had  been  borrowed  of  a  book  that  is  not  yet  extant  in  thdr 
language. 

I  shall  give  you  no  farther  account  of  the  particulan 
contained  in  the  two  ensuing  treatises,  since  the  title^pagts 
give  a  sufTicient  him  of  the  npblc  author^s  main  scope  vi 
chief  design.  I  shall  only  say,  that  the  first  treatise  effec- 
tually performs  what  has  not  been  as  yet  attempted,  by 
answering  a  very  considerable  objection  against  the  doc- 
trine of  the  corpuscularian  philosophers  ;  namelr,  fba: 
which  is  taken  from  what  we  call  specific  medicines,  their 
virtues  and  operations  being  hitherto  judged  by  several  ot 
the  learnedcst  sort  wholly  irreconcilcable  to  the  principles 
of  the  new  philosophy ;  whereby  he  gratifietli,  not  only  tbe 
curiosity  of  speculative  philosophers,  but  does  likewise  i 
notable  piece  of  service  to  all  physicians,  ushering  in  here 
and  there  such  notions,  as  may  be  the  principles  of  a  $iit 
and  easy  practice  ;  yea,  and  enable  them  too  to  give  a  good 
account  of  their  own  receipts  ;  I  mean,  of  those  that  coo- 
trrin  specific  medicines,  whose  virtues  hitherto  we  could  no: 
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to  our  patients^  bat  hj  sajing  ihtj  did  wotk  we 
■oC  hofWp  or  by  some  specific,  that  is,  b j  tome  occuk 
iidden  qmlitj.  Tbe  second  treateCy  which  is  an  invi- 
to the  ose  c£  simpk  mcdiciacs,  is  of  such  a  general 
that  mankind  is  much  indebted  to  this  noble  author 
Sir  it :  itis  so  well  groonded,  both  np<»i  reason  and  expe« 
that  this,  as  well  as  the  fore-mentioned  discourse, 
(aSLj  answer  the  great  repute  of  the  author,  both  at 
and  abroad,  where  he  b  conmionl j  stiled,  tic  EmgUsb 
FhOuopber. 


^^ 


THE    INTRODUCTION. 

To  my  kamed  Friend y  Dr  F, 

FERCETVING,  by  our  late  conference,  that  the  thing 
whidk  most  alienates  you  firom  the  corpuscular  philosophy, 
is  an  objection  drawn  firom  your  own  profiession  and  expe- 

;  namely,  that  the  specific  virtues  of  medicines  are 
xeconcfleable  to  it ;  my  unwillingness,  that  an  hypo* 

I  am  so  kind  to,  as  I  am  co  the  mechanical,  should 
Tiftimir  under  the  disfavour  of  a  person  I  so  much  esteem, 
as  I  do  Dr  F.  makes  me  venture  to  offer  you  the  annexed 
pinery  though  it  be  but  an  enlargement  of  a  dismember- 
ed part  of  what  I  long  since,  to  gratify  a  friend,  noted 
about  the  origin  or  production  of  occult  qualities.  For 
though  I  pretend  not,  that  this  trifle  should  satisfy  a  man 
of  your  judgment  and  learning,  yet  it  may  perhaps  serve 

Aa4  to 
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to  keep  jou  from  thinking  it  impossible,  that  m  lUU 
pen  may  be  able  quite  to  sunnount  those  diflknltics  tefi 
bad  a  pen  as  mine  is  capable  of  lessening. 


^  pi^er  behnging  to  the  writings  about  the  mecbamc^  tri/k 

of  qualities. 

AMONG  the  several  kinds  of  occult  qualities,  that  whkii 
is  afibrded  b  j  the  specific  virtues  of  medicines,  is  not  beie 
to  be  pretermitted;  for  these  qualities  do  not  onlji  like 
other  hidden  ones,  invite  our  curiosity,  but  concern  ou 
health,  and  may  hereafter,  if  I  mistake  not,  appear  to  be 
of  much  greater  importance,  than  as  yet  they  are  common* 
ly  thought.  However,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  take  sone 
notice  of  them  in  this  place,  if  it  were  but  because  diTcrs 
learned  physicians  do,  as  some  of  them  owned  to  me,  re- 
ject or  disfavour  the  corpuscular  philosophy  upon  this  ic- 
count,  that  they  think  it  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  virtues 
of  specific  remedies,  or  at  least  cannot,  either  in  a  paruculr 
or  in  a  general  way,  give  any  tolerable  account  of  them. 

I  find  three  sorts  of  qualities  mentioned  in  the  books  of 
physicians,  under  the  notion  of  specific  virtues;  for  bj 
some  a  medicine  is  said  to  have  a  specific  faculty,  because 
it  is  eminently  and  peculiarly  friendly  to  this  or  that  parti- 
cular part  of  the  body,  as  the  heart,  the  brain,  the  eye,  &c. 
by  others  it  is  said,  by  a  specific  power,  to  attract  and  eva- 
cuate some  determinate  humour,  as  choler,  phlegm,  &c. 
But  the  most  usual  account  upon  which  a  medicine  is  said 
to  be  specific,  is,  that  it  lias  the  virtue  to  cure,  by  some 
hidden  property,  this  or  that  particular  disease  ;  as  a  pleu- 
risy, an  asthma,  the  colic,  tlie  dropsy,  &c.     And  this  bc- 

inJT 
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igihe  principal  and  most  common  sense  in  which  the 
rcid  specific  is  employed  by  physicians,  I  shall  ordinarily 
uke  use  of  it  in  that  sense,  in  the  following  discourse, 
Qt  yet  without  so  confining  myself  to  it,  as  not  to  consider 
in  the  two  other  senses  when  occasion  shall  require. 
But  before  I  descend  to  particular  considerations,  it  will 
St  be  amiss  to  obviate  mistakes,  by  declaring  in  what 
use,  in  this  paper,  I  shall  employ  the  term  specific  medi- 
ae, especially  in  the  last  of  the  three  afore-mentioned  ac*- 
ptations. 

I  do  not,  then,  by  a  specific,  understand  a  medicine  that 
ill  cure  the  disease  it  is  good  for  infallibly,  and  in  all 
noiis  that  take  it ;  for  I  confess  I  never  yet  met  with  any 
ch  remedy ;  nor  do  I  by  specific  understand  a  medicine 
It,  almost  like  a  charm,  works  only  by  some  latent  and 
accountable  property,  without  the  assistance  of  any 
own  quality,  as  purgative,  diuretic,  sudonfic,  &c.  to  be 
md  in  other  medicines ;  but  by  specific  I  mean,  in  this 
course,  such  a  medicine  as  very  often,  if  not  most  com- 
mly,  does  very  considerably,  and  better  than  ordinary 
sdictnes,  relieve  the  patient,  whether  by  quite  curing,  or 
ich  lessening  his  disease,  and  which  acts  principally  up- 
the  account  of  some  property  or  peculiar  virtue ;  so  that 
it  have  any  manifest  quality  that  is  friendly,  yet  the 
>d  it  does  is  greater  than  can  be  ascribed  to  the  degree  it 
I  ci  that  manifest  quality,  as  hot,  c(^,  bitter,  sudorific, 
I* 

rhere  are  two  grand  questions  that  may  be  proposed 
mt  the  specific  virtue  ascribed  to  medicines ;  the  first  is, 
ether  there  be  really  any  such  ?  and  the  second,  whe- 
r,  if  there  be,  the  mechanical  hypothesis  can  be  accom- 
datcd  to  them  ? 

fhe  former  of  these  questions  may  admit  of  a  double 
se ;  for  it  may  be  proposed  with  respect  either  to  the 

present 
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present  measure  of  our  knowledge,  or  to  those  fiuthe 
tainments  that  iu  future  times  men  maj  arrive  at* 

In  the  latter  of  these  senses,  to  dispatch  first  the  o 
deration  of  that,  J  shall  not  presume  to  myi^t^ifiy  wil 
restriction,  either  part  of  the  question  ;  for  I  do  not 
hope,  but  am  apt  to  think,  that,  in  time,  the  indiistr| 
sagacity  of  men  will  be  able  to  discover  intelligibk  a 
of  most  of  those  qualities  that  now  pass  for  oocohi 
among  them,  of  many  of  the  specific  virtses  ascribe 
medicines.  ^  And  yet,  on  the  other  side,  I  much  fen 
men  will  not  be  successful  in  tracing  out  the  true  tod 
mediate  causes  of  those  good  effects  of  some  remedieii 
depend  upon  such  fine  and  uncommon  textures,  and 
latent  and  oddly  guided  motions,  as  fall  not  unda 
senses,  though  perhaps  assisted  by  instruments ;  whidi 
jecture  will  appear  the  less  improbable,  if  we  coo 
those  admirable  idiosyncrasue^  or  peculiarities  of  dispos 
whereof  the  books  of  eminent  writers  afford  us  auor 
stances,  to  whose  number  I  could,  upon  my  own  obsi 
tion,  add  several,  if  I  thought  it  needful.  And  thoa 
am  not  ignorant  that  some  of  these  may  be  plausiblj 
counted  for,  as  that  of  some  men's  aversion  to  cheese, 
cats ;  yet  I  do  not  think  that  the  like  explications  ca: 
extended  to  some  others  that  might  be  named,  if  it 
here  pertinent  to  discuss  that  thorouglily. 

As  to  the  formcr'Sense  of  the  question  lately  propo' 
cd,  I  confess  myself  very  inclinable  to  the  ai!inn9ti\i 
far  as  I  can  judge  by  those  writings  of  physicians  1 1 
had  occasion  to  peruse  ;  which  limitation  I  add,  becac 
would  not  derogate  from  the  knowledge  of  particular 
sons,  who,  in  so  learned  and  inquisitive  an  age,  may  be 
rived  at  far  greater  attainments  than  those  physicians  b 
done  that  have  entertained  the  public  about  the  occult  t 
specific  qualities  of  medicines. 
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DOW  there  have  been,  and  still  are,  dogmatical  phy- 
>,  that,  upon  the  principles,  as  they  pretend,  of  the 
^-philosophy,  reject  all  medicinal  virtues  that  they 
not  reducible  to  manifest  qualities-;  but  of  such  Ga- 
mewhere  ju^lty  complains,  that  they  either  deny  mat- 
f  fact,  or  assign  very  incompetent  causes  of  the  effects 
iretend  to  explain;  and  for  my  part,  I  am  so  fisur  from 
ing  these  men  capable  of  giving  sufficient  reasons  of 
ore  hidden  properties  of  medicines,  that  I  am  no^  apt 
ik  them  able,  by  their  principles,  to  give  clear  and 
liar  explications  even  of  the  more  easy  and  fanuliar 
s  of  simples. 

n  therefore  disposed  to  think,  that,  in  the  sense  for- 

delivered  of  the  term  specific  medicines,  there  are 

remedies  that  deserve  that  name* 

this  opinion  I  have  been  led  by  several  reasons. 

Brst,  to  begin  with  the  least  weighty,  it  has  the  suf- 

of  many  learned  physicians,  both  ancient  and  mb- 

and  particularly  that  of  Galen  himself,  in  several 

of  his  works.     And  I  remei|iber,  that  treating  of  a 

c  remedy  against  the  biting  of  a  mad  dpg,  which  vir- 

ascribes  to  an  occult  quality,  or,  as  he  speaks^  to  the 

ety  of  the  whole  substance,  he  takes  occasion  to  pro- 

that  he  would  write  a  book  of  t]»ings  that  operate  * 

hat  account ;  which  book,  if  it  had  escaped  with  his 

(vorks,  for  he  elsewhere  cites  it  as  having  written  it, 

probably  have  furnished  us  with  several  things  to 

then  our  opinion.     And  though  in  matters  philoso- 

I  am  little  swayed  by  niere  authority ;  yet  the  con- 

t  suffrage  of  many  eminent  physicians  may,  in  this 

versy,  be  the  more  considerable,  because  most  of 

being  noted  practitioners,  had  opportimity  to  ob- 

(vhether  or  no  an^  remedies  deserved  the  name  of 

cs ;  and  their  testimony  is,  in  our  case,  the  more  to 

arded,  because  physicians,  especially  famous  ones, 

aro 
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are  not  wont  to  be  willing  to  acknowledge  that  there  are 
effects  which  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  their  art,  when* 
of  they  cannot  give  the  causes* 

My  next  inducement  to  admit  specifics  is  founded  upoi 
parity  of  reason  ;  for  it  is  manifest^  that  there  are  difen 
formidable  maladies  that  are  produced  by  inconsidmUe 
quantities  of  poisons,  that  have  not  been  discovered  to  pn^ 
duce  such  groat  and  dismal  effects  by  any  manifest  qiudhf, 
whether  first,  second,  or  third,  as  medical  authors,  I  danh 
not  over  accurately,  distinguish  them. 

On  this  occasion,  I  shall  add  a  very  odd  accident,  abodt 
which  I  was  adWsed  with  by  an  expert  oculist,  very  son 
after  it  happened  ;  the  case  was  this :  a  man  lying  sooe* 
what  long  in  bed  in  the  morning,  and  chancing,  as  he  Iff 
upon  his  back,  to  cast  up  his  eyes  to  the  tester,  saw  a  gtctf 
spider,  that  stood  still  just  over  his  face.     Wherefore,  1ut« 
ing  reproached  his  wife,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  rooOi 
with  gross  negligence,  she  took  a  broom^  and  struck  it  up- 
on the  upper  part  of  the  tester,  to  beat  down  the  spider; 
but  the  animal  held  so  fast  with  his  feet,  that  she  miscd 
her  aim ;  and  he,  whether  frighted  or  irritated  by  this  mfc 
shake,  let  fall  upon  the  man,  that  was  staring  at  it  to  an 
what  would  happen,  a  drop  of  liquor,  that  lighted  diit^f  { 
upon  one  of  his  open  eyes  ;  but  finding  no  heat  nor  shttp" ' 
ness  ensue,  but  rather  a  very  sensible  coldness,  he  imde 
nothing  of  it,  but  rose  and  put  on  his  cloaths ;  but  present- 
ly after,  happening  to  rub  with  his  finger  the  other  eye,  he 
was  sadly  surprized  to  find  himself  suddenly  benighted; 
and  calling  for  assistance,  he  found  that  the  eye  which  diK 
spider  had  let  fall  something  on,  though  no  change  woe 
noted  in  it  by  the  by-standers,  was  totally  deprived  tf 
sights     Upon  which  score  he  repaired  to  the  above-men* 
tioned  oculist ;  but  whether  he  afterwards  recovered  Itti 
sight,  or  no,  I  cannot  tell ;  all  the  endeavours  the  oculist 
and  I  employed  to  fiad  out  his  lodging,  to  which  it  seems 

h< 
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ic  had  left  a  vrrong  direction,  having  been  fruitless.     This 
ffooght  into  tny  mind,  that  I  had  sometimes  wondered  to 
lee  bow  much  more  quickly  spiders  will  kill  flies,  than  the. 
:mt&tg  off  their  heads,  or  running  them  quite  through  with 
pins  or  needles,  will  do. 

Bat  to  return  to  what  I  was  saying,  of  the  great  mis- 
thief  done  to  human  bodies  by  ver^c  small  quantities  of 
Mttscm,  methinks  one  may  thence  argue^  that  it  -seems  not 
■^Kobable  that  appropriated  medicines,  especially  when 
idministered  in  greater  quantity,  may  produce  very  notable 
lianges  in  the  human  body,  to  the  advantage  of  it.  But 
IB  this  occasion  I  expect  to  be  told,  that  it  is  much  more 
to  do  harm  than  good,  and  I  confess  it  is  so  in  the  ge- 
;  but  yet,  in  the  particular  case  before  us,  I  consider 
&at  some  poisons  that  produce  such  dreadful  symptoms  in 
lie  body,  are  frequently  cured  by  their  appropriated  ant:- 
BoCes,  which  therefore  must  have  a  sanative  power  great 
gh,  with  the  help  but  of  the  ordinary  concourse  of  na- 
>,  to  surmount  the  efficacy  of  the  venemous  matter.  To 
iriiich  I  shall  add  this  more  familiar  instance,  that  as  per- 
Bnnes  do  often  enough  produce  various,  and  sometimes 
nghtftil  symptoms,  in  many  hysterical  women ;  so  the 
fcnes  of  the  burnt  feathers  of  partridges,  woodcocks.  Sec* 
lo  frequently  cure  the  fit  in  as  little  time  as  the  sweet 
men  procured  it.  And  I  hai^e  often  found  the  smell  of 
Wbamg  spirit  of  hartshorn,  or  of  sal  ammoniac,  recover  such 
Vunen  in  far  less  time  than  the  fragrant  odours  employed 
1b  make  them  sick. 

The  third  and  principal  inducement  I  had  to  think  there 

specific  remedies,  is  from  experience.     I  might  urge 

this  occasion,  the  testimony  of  Galen,  who  tells  us  more 

once,  that  he  himself  therefore  confided  in  the  ashes  of 

t  cray-fishes,  for  the  cure  of  the  biting  of  a  mad  dog, 

never  any  of  those  that  took  it  died.     And  to  an- 

that  upon  the  bye  for  the  usefulness  of  it,  he  adds,  that 

though 
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though  the  effect  of  these  ashes  be  admirable,  even  likn 
given  alone,  yet  their  virtue  may  be  increased  by  iibf 
to  ten  parts  of  burnt  cray-fishes,  five  of  gentian  and  one  of 
frankincense.  And  the  great  virtue  of  these  bunt  shdU 
Hshes  I  find  to  have  been  taken  notice  of  some  agesbdoR 
Galen;  Dioscorides  much  conmiending  them  against 
same  disease  that  the  Pergamenian  does. 

I  shall  in  this  place  purposely  forbear  to  mention 
medicines,  as,  though  by  divers  learned  physicians  en 
mended  as  specifics,  are  yet  by  others  much  questioncdi 
not  flatly  denied  to  be  so  ,  since  it  'may  be  more  pi 
and  may  perhaps  sufiice,  to  mention  two  or  three,  w! 
efficacy  is  more  notorious. 

It  is  known,  by  almost  daily  experience,  in  Italy, 
divers  other  hot  countries,  that  though  the  stings  of  fot* 
pions  oftentimes  produce  very  acute  pains,  and  fo: 
symptoms,  yet  the  mischief  is  easily  remedied,  either  \j 
presently  crushing  the  body  of  the  scorpion  upon  the 
or  by  anointing  the  part  affected  with  oil  of  scoxpions, 
that  reason  to  be  almost  every  where  found,  which 
made  by  suffocating  those  insects  in  common  oil,  and 
ing  it  long  in  the  s\m,  the  liquor  does  not  at  all  appear 
have  any  manifest  quality,  to  which  its  sanative  e 
may  be  ascribed. 

The  bitings  of  those  serpents  which,  for  the  noise 
are  wont  to  make  with  a  kind  of  empty  bladders  in 
tails,  the  English  call  rattle-snakes,  are  counted  much  moit 
poisonous  and  dangerous  than  the  stings  of  scorpions ; 
which  I  remember  a  learned  eye-witness,  that  lived  di 
yearsr  in  Virginia,  where  they  much  abound,  related  to 
a  very  strange  instance,  which  I  cannot  now  stay  to 
down ;  and  yet  the  English  planters,  when  they  have  tW 
misfortune  to  be  bitten  by  thcie  serpents,  are  wont  to  core' 
themselves  very  happily  by  the  use  of  that  plant,  whidii' 
from  its^Sects,  and  the  place  it  grows  in^  is  weU  kno^ 
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the  name  of  Virginia  snake-^weed,  (or  serpentaria  Vir^ 

That  the  Peruvian  bark,  commonly  called  here  in  Eng- 
id  die  Jesqits  powder,  is  a  speci£[c  against  agues,  particu- 
fy  quartans,'  divers  learned  physicians  not 'only  grant, 
fc  Assert ;  and  I  remember  the  justly  famous  Dr  Willis 
vc  sue  this  character  of  it  in  private  discourse,  (not  with* 
t  taking  notice  that  some  decried  it),  it  is  the  noblest 
idicinc  we  (meaning  the  physicians,  know.  But  though 
nil  not  dispute  whether  it.  be  so  certain  and  safe  a  spe- 
C  for  agues,  as  it  is  believed  by  divers  eminent  doctors  ; 
1 1  think  it  can  scarce  be  denied  to  be  a  specific  medi- 
te  to  stop  the  fits  of  agues,  (in  the  notion  of  specific  re- 
idies  formerly  delivered),  since  it  does  that  more  efiec- 
3ljr  than  the  generality  of  physicians,  for  many  ages, 
iae  'Vtront  to  do  with  their  other  antifebrile  medicines* 
K  might  here  tell  you,  that  I  have  myself  seen  a  stone, 
pte  efficacy  in  stopping  hemorrhages  excited  my  won- 
^j^'  and  another,  which  performed  extraordinary  things  in 
^B€  than  one  distemper,  though  I  could  not  perceive  that 
lier  oi  them  did  these  things  by  any  manifest  quality. 
fed  I  might  here  add  some  other  particulars,  that  may  be 
knywed  £rom  experience,  in  favour  of  our  opinion^  but 
pi  it  is  like  they  will  be  more  properly  alledged  here- 
Hty  in  some  places  of  the  remaining  part  of  our  dis- 

P  know  those  that  have  rejected  specific  medicines,  have 
Mdently  urged  three  plausible  arguments  against  them. 
some  physicians  deny  there  are  any  effects  of  medi- 
so  considerable  as  to  make  them  deserve  the  name  of 
\  others  would  probably  allow,  that  experience  fa- 
our  opinion,  if  they  did  not  think  the  way  of  a  spe- 
medicine's  operating  must  be  inexplicable,  and  conse- 
\j  ought  not  to  be  admitted  by  physicians;  and 
s, -again,  being  of  sentiments  very  differing  from  these, 

will 
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will  allow  them  to  be  rtry  efficacioas^  but  endetvovld 
derive  their  whole  efEcacj  from  manifest  qualitieSi  uh$i 
cold,  tenoitj  of  parts,  faculty  of  making  large 
bj  vomit,  siege,  &c« 

But  these  objections  will  be  more  opportunelj 
ed  in  due  places ;  only  there  is  one  argument  diat  aoifk 
objected  by  the  deniers  of  specific  remedies,  which  1 
fess  is  so  specious,  as  to  deserve  to  be  particularly 
cd  in  this  place>  lest  it  should,  if  unremoved,  beget  Us 
strong  a  prejudice  against  a  great  part  of  the  ensuing  il- 
course.  For  it  may  be  said,  that  a  medicine  taken  ii< 
the  mouth  must  in  the  stomach  and  guts  be  at  least  Wf 
much  changed  by  digestion  and  the  aliments  it  meets  iriA 
there,  and  a  good  part  of  it  will  be  proscribed  among  ela^ 
ments  :  that,  after  it  has  passed  out  of  the  stomach,  it 
meet  with  divers  strainers  of  differing  textures,  which  ibI 
probably  stop  all  or  most  of  the  medicinal  corposcks  thC 
would  pervade  them :  and  that  if  any  shall  be  so  Inckj^c] 
so  penetrating,  as  to  surmoimt  all  these  obstacles,  ibtj  trl 
probably  either  be  assimilated  unto  the  substance  of  Ai 
body,  or  quite  changed  by  the  parts  they  will  be  £iia  ts 
combine  with  there :  or,  if  yet  any  should  be  able  so  ob- 
stinately to  retain  their  pristine  nature,  they  will  in  iB 
likelihood  be  too  few  to  have  any  considerable  opcntifli 
upon  tlie  body.  But  to  this  plausible  objection  I  have  s^ 
veral  things  to  oppose  by  way  of  answer. 

1.  And  first  I  may  represent,  that  divers  specific  ocdi- 
cines,  as  some  ointments,  plaisters^  poultices,  amulets,  Jf^ 
ricarpia,  &c.  being  outwardly  applied,  their  corpuscles  c« 
fi^ct  into  the  mass  of  blood  without  passing  through  the  *• 
mach,  and  consequently  are  not  concerned  in  the  projx*" 
objection. 

2.  Against  most  of  the  Galenical  physicians  that  ■* 
wont  to  urge  ilic  formerly  proposed  objection,  I  sec  H* 
uliy  ono  iv.ay  not  argue  ad  iominemj  by  puttbg  thso  • 
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dndy  tHk9lL  the  same  lUfEculties  for  the  xmun,  or  .otlK;rs  not 
iSmxe^  maj  be  jajleged  against «  comoiqn  oj>ini(«i  of  tbcju: 
vm:  for  since  they  believe  that  purgatiyes,  cordials^  dia« 
hosedcs,  besides  cephalics,  hepaticsy  and  soQie  pther  sorts 
F  medicines^  do  contempergte  .^id  swec^n  the  bloody  and 
wdaSLj  ^iSect  the  newly  mentioned  stable  parts  ^  and  ^nce 
lese  floedicines  act  not  by  naked  qualites^  but  by  sma^ 
atddes  of  their  own  substance,  if  they  cajn  give  us  ,aii  in- 
dligible  account  of  the  ingtess  of  these  partkles  in  oon^i- 
enUe  nmnbers  into  the  recesses  of  the  body^  without  bf^- 
y  despoiled  of  their  particular  virtues^  they  will  at  the 
use  time  instruct  us  how  to  answer  the  objection  th^y  urge 
punst  us. 

3*  And  in  regard  the  generality  of  physicians  hold^  that 
iQIel  and  urine  were  materially  in  tlie  mass  of  blood,  and 
Be  separated  from  it  by  the  breasts  and  kidneys,  I  thiidc 
M  may  by  experience  shew  the  invalidity  of  their  ];9aioci- 
ation  against  specifics ;  for  it  is  obvious  to  observe,  and  X 
■ve  several  times  done  it  myself,  that  rhubarb  will,  per- 
•ps  for  many  hours,  tinge  the  urine  of  those  that  tjske  20^ 
opuderable  dose  of  it.  And  in  some  of  our  English  Ame- 
ican  colonies  there  grows  a  fruity  which  the  planters  call 
be  prickly  pear,  whose  inward  substance  is  exceeding  xtsd, 
ad  whose  being  pleasant  in  taste  as  well  as  colour,  fre- 
[oently  invites  eaters  ;  but  its  juice  is  of  so  penetrating  a 
latore,  that  it  passes  from  the  stomach  into  the  bladder, 
tod  then  into  the  chamber-pot,  with  so  little  loss  of  its  red- 
lett,  that  strangers  are  wont  to  be  surprized  and  frightened 
It  it,  as  thinking  this  unknown  fruit  had  made  them  void 
doody  urine,  if  not  blood  rather  than  urine.  This  is  a 
aown  thing  among  those  that  have  dwelt  in  our  southern 
lantations,  and  has  been  affirmed  to  nxe  by  unsuspected 
re»¥ritnesses,  and  among  them,  by  a  famous  physician, 
a  for  milk,  the  great  Hippocrates  himself  informs  us,  that 
a  woman,  or  a  she-goat,  take  elaterium^  the  cathartic 
Vol.  IV.  B  b  vhrtue 
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▼irtue  passes  into  the  milk,  and  will  puige  the  chill  diit 
drinks  it;  and  I  remember,  that  having  occaslcmtomilu 
some  stay,  in  the  spring  or  beginning  of  summer^  in  At 
confines  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  I  had  the  opputtmi^ 
to  observe  this  odd  phenomenon,  that  when  the  cows  ii 
that  district  fed,  as  they  would  in  that  season  jkeAblj 
do,  upon  a  Certain  weed,  said  to  be  a  kind  of  wild  pA, 
that  grew  copiously  in  the  pastures,  the  very  butter  mie 
of  their  milk  had  so  rank  a  taste  of  the  herb,  that  thoogkl 
was  not,  yet  divers  other  strangers  were,  thereby  dimtl 
from  eating  of  it,  though  otherwise  fresh  and  good.    Ad 
I  remember,  too,  that  having  passed  a  winter  on  the  !» 
coast  of  the  county  of  Cork  in  Ireland,  I  found  it  a  knom 
observation,  that  a  sort  of  greedy  sea-fowl,  whose  mac 
comes  not  now  into  my  mind,  living  almost  wholly  npA 
fish,  (upon  whose  shoals  I  have  sometimes  wondered  ti 
see  such  a  multitude  of  ravenous  fowls  attending),  tbejic- 
quire  a  taste  that  makes  some  pleasantly  question,  whether 
the  food  they  afford  be  to  be  reputed  flesh  or  fish.   Btf 
how  constantly  the  particles  of  divers  bodies  mayxcaii 
their  nature  in  all  the  digestion  and  strainers  thej  pass 
tlirough,  I  have  more  amply  discoursed  in  another  tnc:i 
About  the  Concealments  and  Disguises  of  Seminal  Princifki , 
and  I  presume  I  have  here  said  enough,  to  allow  me  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  fourth  part  of  my  answer. 

4.  I  consider,  then,  in  the  last  place,  that  whereas  it ': 
objected,  that  so  small  a  quantity  of  the  matter  of  a  ?pci> 
fie,  as  is  able  to  retain'its  nature  when  it  arrives  at  the  par 
it  should  work  on,  must  have  little  or  no  power  left  to  it* 
lieve  it ;  tiiis  difticulty  will  not  much  stagger  those  ib- 
kAbw  how  unsafe  it  is  to  measure  the  power  that  Datorii 
agents  may  have  to  work  upon  such  an  engine  as  the  l*  I 
man  body,  by  their  bulk,  rather  than  by  their  subtihr  ^ 
activity.  A  sober  gentleman,  that  was  governor  of  a  col* 
ny  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  commanded  a  warlike  £ngl:^ 
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diat  sailed  ap  veiy'far  in  the  great  river  of  Gambia, 
itira,  in  Afric,  and  staid  there  some  time  to  trade 
e  negroes  of  the  inhmd  country,  being  inquired  of 
among  other  things,  aboat  the  poisons,  that  are  said 
ctraordinarilj  powerful  in  the  parts  he  came  from, 
rered  me,  that  the  blacks  had  a  poison,  that  was, 
somewhat  slow,  jet  very  mortal,  in  so  small  a  dose, 
ras  usual  for  them  to  hide  enough  of  it  to  kill  a 
der  one  of  their  nails,  which  they  wear  somewhat 
vhence  they  would  drop  it  so  dexterously  into  the 
or  milk,  or  broth,  or  other  liquid  aliment  of  those 
rt  a  spite  to,  that  it  is  scarce  possible  for  a  stranger 
atchful  enough  to  prevent  it.  For  which  reason,  as 
me,  though  he  sometimes  eat  with  their  petty 
or  governors  at  the  same  table,  yet  he  would  never 
of  the  same  dish,  nor  drink  out  of  the  same  cups 
y  of  them.  He  added,  that  in  another  part  of  Af- 
Eamous  knight,  who  commanded  the  English  there, 
:ly  died  a  ship-board  in  his  way  home,  was  so  poi- 
t  a  parting  treat  by  a  young  negro  woman  of  quali- 
3m  he  had  enjoyed,  and  declined  to  take  with  him, 
ig  to  his  promise,  into  Europe.  And  though  my 
sarly  gave  him  notice  of  what  he  suspected  to  be 
;e  of  this  indisposition,  and  engaged  him  thereupon 
antidotes  and  cordials,  as  treacle.  Sec.  yet  his  lan- 
^  distemper  still  increased,  till  it  killed  him. 
Id  name  a  vegetable  substance  growing  in  Europe, 
haps  not  far  from  hence,  which,  though  some  em- 
mploy  as  a  medicine,  is  so  violently  operative,  that 
d  and  famous  modem  physician  relates,  that  no 
an  half  a  grain  would  work  so  violently,  as  to  cause 
ngerous  hypercatharses,  of  which,  though  he  reme*- 
ne,  yet  he  was  not  able  to  keep  all  from  being  mor» 
id  because  many  ingenious  men  deny  that  our  Eng- 
ers  are  poisonous,  I  shall  add,  in  favour  of  the  ar- 

B  b  2  gumcnt 
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guinent  that  I  have  been  enforcing,  thai  I  know  tf 
man,  who,  hstving  been  bitten  by  an  English  ripcE,  t 
lie  too  r^ly  laid  hold  on,  though  the  tooth  jincked  b 
liaad,  yet  the  venom  conveyed  by  so  small  a  hurt,  1 
perhaps  equalled  not  in  quantity  the  hundredth  pan 
pin's  head,  quickly  produced  in  him  the  bad  i 
that  usually  follow  the  biting  of  that  serpent  i 
others,  (for  I  particularly  asked  hini  about  lliat] 
vomiting  of  ill-conditioned  stuiF.  I  know  al$a7 
that  practised  physic  in  the  isle  of  Java,  where  Ecai 
are  held  to  be  more  venemous  than  in  Italy,  who  In 
after  he  had  drank  somewhat  freely,  provoked,  and 
stung  by,  a  scorpion,  though  the  htirl  was  but  in  hii  il 
and  was  so  small  tliat  1  could  not  perceive  llie  IcaU  i 
had  left,  that  it  put  him  presently  to  &uch  violent  Ui 
for  some  hours,  lill  he  had  procured  spccilic  mncdici 
he  looked  upon  himself  a  dead  man,  and  fell  sot^ 
beat  within,  that  he  thought^  to  use  his  own  exfn 
that  hell-fire  was  got  into  his  body.  Nor  is  it  od 
mere  poisons  that  a  human  body  may  be  greatly  aff 
though  the  agent  be  but  very  inconsiderable  foi'  boti 
weight ;  for  we  see,  that  divers  women,  oiberwnc  < 
and  healthy,  will  be  cast  inio  swooning  Gu,  and  pi 
will  complain  of  sufTocaiion,  and  be  put  into  conr 
motions,  by  ihe  fragrant  odours  of  musk  or  civet  ^  tl 
if  all  the  effluvia  that  cause  these  sjrmptoms  were  la 
into  one  aggrcgale,  this  would  not  probably 
hundredth,  nor  perhaps  to  a  thousandth  pan  of  ^ 
And  I  have  ofientimes  speedily  suppressed  suchj 
odour  of  the  volatile  salts,  hartshorn,  sal-amtnoi 
like,  or  of  distilled  spirits  abounding  with  I 
though  perhaps  all  the  particles  (hat  actually  r 
paiieni,  and  calmed  these  frightful  symptom^  if  pidu 
getber,  would  not  h^vc  equalled,  cither  in  bip 
weight,  the  tenth,  not  to  say  (he  fiflecnili,  or  tli«j| 
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SBB  pmvstivCy  sre  so  ^^bp^  mmiBf  lliit  cvtot 
GE  wincy  or  omct  Trhirintf  luoy  be  itrffngty  wo- 
BMHtca  wnli  llinnj  nitlioiit  ony  ^nwiWo  ^ifiBffTV'fii  oC 
B  1100^  Alt  porti  Willi  thrtHw  Abb  ok  ni9  wo  hwo  o  not 
i^  if  not  man,  cooiiderablc  JiMtaons  wImq  qucksOiPcr 

long  infiowd  in  commnn  water.  For  Hd* 
diit  dioDgli  Ae  fiqnor  be  not  alteced  in  oo- 
ir  or  tute^  oar  Ae  qoickailTcr  it  dll  Kns9ilj  chufedy 
yv  BDT  grown  maj  tUng  lighter  in  m  bohnoe,  yet  Ae  li- 
ar iatMf  bj  means  of  Aese  insensible  and  nnponderabte 
of  Ae  qnicksiWery  aoqinre  a  noddsle  Tiitne  agaiaai 
;  tat  wbich  pnrpooey  not  only  Hdmom,  bat  befinre 
■I  Aat  experienced  chjmist  Hartman,  and  aaothor  emi* 
at  writer,  extcd  this  medicine.  And,  on  Ais  occasion^  I 
Bemfeer  tbat  a  fine  boj,  bom  to  be  heir  to  a  ytrj  ilhis- 
ioosfiunilj,  fidliag  into  a  dangeroos  ferer,  winch  was 
fcod  to  proceed  from  worms^  or  Tcmunous  matter  ^  a  nip* 
•as  nod  experienced  physician,  Aat  treated  him»  confess- 
llo  aae,  that  he  was  ont  of  hopes  of  him ;  because  the 
tifif  having  been  bred  to  have  his  will^  and  tired  wiA  un- 
irtessfU  remedies,  was  so  obstinate  and  carefnl  in  refiss* 
g  to  like  any  Aing  Aat  smelled  or  rdbhed  of  a  modi- 
ity  Aat  he  forbore,  in  spite  of  all  Ae  art  nsed  to  deceive 
kkf  even  to  dride  any  thing  but  small  beer.  Wherei^>oa 
j^eisaaded  boA  Ae  Doctor  and  Ae  Lord  whose  son  the 
IBi  was,  to  impregnate  his  small  beer  vnth  mercurial 
fetides,  by  firequently  Aaking  it  wiA  good  quicksilver 
Fh;  by  which  means  the  patient  perceiving  no  change  of 
ibar  or  taste  in  Ae  drink^  swallowed  it  greedily,  and 
tengh  the  blessing  of  Grod  was  soon  after  restored  to 
■dA,  which  the  parties  concerned  ascribed  to  the  mercu* 
tantaaedy. 

B  b  3  I 
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•w^ciaK-  »  i*  :ia;  'iej  ir.av  be  cjtbcr  auiL 
■i:e-;  37  :'.  cr  «  lear  shtTrn  to  at  rt:3ii=IiiLi 
--^=7i=e  -&a  w-ni  eiiilv  be'Jerc,  -.hsr  t^ie:^  st^ 
TS'T'T  ::i;'.'.:;ab'-  than  I  am  :o  z:zze<i-7i  :i:c 
i-:n-r.-\tC,t,  a-d  :he  cjimrirp  of  :r.£rT  ^:r.r-  ; 
■ha-  ar^  more  fbnfari  Thin  I,  to  cra=*  :':  - 
-txrLTifKii  of  ipetiic  xei::;r.e5  arc  ::■  rt;  r?ri 
:'-T«  sb5ffas« 'hir.j*.  »-.:rsol  na*>ire  !.:t=-; 
;  ?=c^!ne:i: ;  BuT  nnf.v;ib':kndin:j  thii,  «  r-i; 
ho-.v  ci>mprc?iKi«ve  and  feri.s  :he  rr:r.r:T;< 
pusrular  philosophy  are,  I  cannoi  deip^r,  ?;. 
be  found  thai  divers  of  t^s  t^icii  ni  iLtsS  =: 
b*,  in  a  general  waj.  e?:p;icE:ed  by  iher:.  lt:- 
appear  inconsis ten:  wi:h  [hem.  ITiii  I  d»Ir; 
taken  noiice  of  once  for  all.  thar,  rc:a;nir;:  -Jit 
following  discourse  still  in  tout  mtmcrT,  t 
think  it  strange,  that  I  concent  mrsslf.  0:1  =:; 
to  give  iti  general  possible  esplicaiions,  and  :^ 
Specific  medicines  mar  operate  on  some  s*jch 
propose,  without  affinning  that  they  cen^isjy  i 
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It  detenninate  disease.  But  yet  I  shall  now  apply 
Lscoorse  peculiarly  to  the  last  sort  of  these  medicines^ 
Ing  both  more  considerable  in  itself^  and  the  chief 
ct  intended  in  the  present  discourse ;  giving,  neverthe- 
13  occasion  serves,  such  additional  hints  and  observa* 
as  may  makp  the  reflections  belonging  to  this  third 
4  specifics,  e^ily  applicable,  mfftatis  mutandis^  to  the 
two. 

id  I  shall,  begin  with  laying  here  for  a  foundation, 
I  have  in  another  treatise  bad  occasion  to  deliver  and 
\  out  i  namely,  that  a  living  hitman  body  is  not  to  be 
4  upon  as  a  mere  statue,  or  a  mere  congeries  of  the 
rials  it  is  composed  of,  flesh,  blood,  bones,  fat,  nerves, 
,  art^es,  $lc.  but  an  a4nurably  framed  engine,  con^^ 
g  Qf  stable,  liqip^  and  pne^xpatic  substances,  so  ^x« 
tely  adapted  to  their  respective  functions  and  uses,  that 
dmes  the  effects  of  an  agent  i^pon  it  are  not  to  be  mea- 
v  so  mucl)  by  the  power  of  that  agent  considered  in  it- 
As  by  the  effects  that  are  consequently  produced  by  the 
1  of  the  parts  of  the  living  engine  itself  upon  one  an^ 

lis  premised,  I  consider  tb^t  tber^  is  no  need  to  grant 

lie  operations  of  all  spegi^ics,  or  of  the  same  in  differ- 

iiseases,  must  be  of  qn^  kind ;  but  that  differing  spe« 

may  operate  in  several  manners,  and  some  by  one  of 

ways  may  oppugn  such  a  disea9e,  and  others  may  do 

against  such  another.     And  of  these  general  ways  I 

briefly  propose  sax  or  seven  that  now  occur  to  mj 

j[hts:  having  first  given  you  this  important  caution, 

the  specific  remedy  does  not  commonly  (though  some- 

\  it  may)  relieve  the  patient  by  this  or  that  single  way 

lerating,  but  by  a  concurrence  of  two  or  more,  that,  as 

:re,  join  their  fof ces  to  produce  the  desired  eflfectt 


B  b  4  PRorosiTfOK 
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PkoposzTTOsr  I. 


AaiJKfTt^  sometimes  tie  specific  wu£cim  wuy  cmn  tj  Aao- 
iff  or  mshmg  the  morbific  matter^  and  tbereij  iBiriof  i 
Jit  for  ixfmldom  hy  the  greater  amamom'jeverj  ^  tht  Uf, 
ami  the  pores  rfthe  shift. 

IT  is  known  that  nany  ^semscs,  lad  tbosc  oficsitiiiiessftA* 
bom  «nd  chronical,  proceed  fixnn  certain  toagh  or  visoon 
hnmours  that  obstruct  the  passages  wherebj  the  VM 
diould  circolate,  or  other  useful  liquors  be  traasmitted ;  at 
these  peccaivt  humours  are  oftentimes  so  viscid  9iki  obsfi- 
nate,  that  ordinarj  remedies  will  do  little  or  no  good  npoi 
them,  and  yet  a  specific  may,  by  the  smaQntes  and  oosi 
gruous  figure  of  some  of  its  corpuscles,  get  through  Ik 
pores  into  the  recesses  of  this  stubborn  matter;  andbf 
their  solidity,  figure,  and  agitation,  promoted  by  the  beit 
of  the  patient^s  body,  may  dissolve  and  ruin  the  texture  of 
the  morbific  matter,  and  render  it  capable  of  being  pro- 
scribed by  nature,  by  urine,  sweat,  or  some  other  coftuno- 
dious  and  innocent  evacuation.     Thus  the  blood,  or  sone 
other  liquor  of  the  body,  being,  to  use  the  chymials  phiaie, 
impregnated  with  the  friendly  and  operative  particles  of  Ae 
remedy,  becomes  an  appropriated  menstruum  in  rdetCBM 
to  the  peccant  matter ;  impregnated  with  sal-amononiac,  he- 
comes  a  menstruum  that  by  degrees  will  dissolve  both  cop- 
per and  iron,  as  compact  bodies  as  they  are.     I  said  tp- 
propriated  menstruum,  because  there  is  no  sufBcieUt  tttsoB 
to  suppose  tliat  the  menstruum  works  by  any  mani£estqai- 
lity,  as  heat,  moisture.  Sec.  or  even  by  acidity  itself;  bat 
ratherby  virtue  of  the  fitness  which  the  shape,  boBc,  soli* 
ditj9  and  other  mechanical  affections  of  its  particles,  concitf 
to  give  it,  to  disjoin  the  parts  of  a  body  of  such  a  detenni* 

aate  texture.  For^  as  I  have  in  another  paper  amply  shewn, 

3  there 
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«  far  mcire  meiisU'tftfiAA  of  distiticf  MrU  Afifi  sre 
ilj  taken  notice  of;  i^nd  the  operations  of  AeMtf 
vkelj  ht  fntastured  hj  the  stfeiygtfr  of  their  seamiest 
I ;  since  it  mstf  sevfMl  tirnies  happen^  ftat!  a  metuf 
les^  acidy  or  leas  strongly  tMM^  ittay  ilissol^e  this 
uoiyf  i^hich  another  tncfiistfu'iui^  that  seenna  tstt 
-,  wiQ  not  woric  on.  Tkrt  coKf  twter  wffl  dtMoIyt; 
te  of  M  egg,  ^htch  pture  tpixH  of  ^pmie  will  be  $6 
1  dissohring,  that  it  itiS  coagftdate  it,  aikcf  fkrWiD 
.  $aT(  and  oil  of  vitnoil  it^^f.  Tb^s  depUegnted 
:  urine  wiH  reasfily  dissofva  mintite  IQinga  of  ccfp* 
lich  spirit  of  tinpgar  trill  but  slowly  woA  vpon ; 
tht$  fiqiior  wtU  speefly  dis^ye  cntBtf-ejes,  which 
*  tirine  wHI  leaire  entire.  Thus  quiduiher,  that  is 
win  in  Oft  cold  dissolve  ^M,  which  aq«a  fortis  it- 
mgfa  assiated  bj  external  heut,  w3I  not  t«xfrk  itpdit ; 
aqua  fortis  will  fntioosly  beat  asnndbr  thii  parts  df 
loagb  quick  filter  will  not  so  nmcfa  as  adhere  to  its 
And  thus,  in  fine,  not  to  accUnralate  instHmoeSy 
ti  pil,  that  is  SO  smooth  ttpon  the  tongne,  and  will 
olye  so  much  as  an  egg-shell,  will  dissOhiB  brint- 
;hich  yet  will  resist  aqna  fortis  itself,  that  will  dis- 
most  an  metalsy  beside  many  hard  stones  and  iidne« 
Vnd  I  know  a  liquor,  having  more  than  once  ptt« 
t,  whicli,  though  so  weak  that  one  may  drink  a 
ass  fuD  c^  if  ptiite  withotrt  danger,  will  yet  wm-k  on 
sry  hard  bodies,  both  stones  and  metals,  in  a  way 
lOt  to  be  tnsitehed  among  the  highly  corrosh^  men- 
\  in  use  among  ch3rmists. 

now,  supposing  that  the  active  corpuscles  of  a  spe- 
idicine,  associated  with  the  \Aood  or  other  vehicle 
[pregnate,  may  act  upon  the  morbific  matter  they 
ith  in  the  body,  after  the  manner  of  a  menstruuxtr ; 
fig  this,   I  say,  we  may  hence  illustrate  several 

■       things 
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muftiffic  n 


Aings,  should  single  out  and  fasten  u 
<  tar  men  whh  it  should  proscribe  ?  For  if  the  medidncMB 

ty  itnpregtiating  the  blood,  or  some  other  liquor  of  tbeto- 

^,  and  ruming  it  into  a  kind  of  menstruum,  it  is  to;  pob 
t  tffale,  both  thqt  the  stratneis  through  which  die  oKpatdti 
I  must  pass,  ma;  keep  back  the  inconvsnient  parts  of  A 
I  fthrde  i  and  (which  is  in  our  case  more  considersble)  tht 
rihenstnmm  may  be  either  appropriated  to  the  peccant  hs- 
icmr,  as  has  been  formerly  declared,  or  else  may  uteut 
e  qualified  to  resolve  that  more  easily  than  any  otber  mi- 
'  stance  it  meets  with  in  the  body.  As  if  you  take  toot 
r  tone  ashes,  and  crocus  martis,  and  saiv-dust,  and  ptrwdend 

fca-salt,  and  filings  of  gold,  and  blend  all  these  tcjttteri 
I  if  upon  one  half  of  this  mixture  you  pour  common  wUe, 

it  will  not  meddle  with  any  other  of  the  ingredients  cietpl 
I  Ac  sca-sall,  which  it  will  readily  dissolve  :  and  if  upon  ib 
I  tfthcr  half  of  the  same  mixture  yon  pat  a  sufficient  qoaa^ 
ff^  of  quicksilver,  and  nib  them  together,  this  metalliarli- 
r^or  will  neglect  all  the  rest  of  the  ingredients,  and  ih«»»- 
[  wit  itself,  and  fasten  upon  the  gold.  And  those  that  week 
I  in  the  Spanish  gold-mines  infqrm  us.  that  wiien  they  hut 
I  *ren  ground  srme  ore  that  contains  gold  and  copper.  It* 
I  Bides  heterogeneous  minerals,  well  heated  quickiiltfcr  wB 
f  lake  up  the  gold  much  sooner  and  better  than  it  will  de 
I  topper,  scarce  meddling  with  the  latter  as  long  as  tliere  r<i- 
I  mains  any  not  despicable  qnantity  of  th*  former  to  be 

wrought  upon  by  it.  And  as  for  the  supposed  difBcoI^, 
[  fliat  the  medicine  should  ferret  out,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the 
I  morbific  matter,  in  what  vessel  soever  of  the  body  uVt9, 
I  Ais  objeclion  might  have  been  considerable  before  the  &*• 
\  iovery  of  the  blood's  circulation  j  but  it  is  not  %o  i»o«  flnt 
know  that  things  that  once  get  into  the  maw  rf 
I  fclood,  are  presently  wliirled   abnnt  with  it,  and  nwy  fc 

Conveyed  by  it  cii-en  to  small  vessels  lying  in  tlit-  retiio:a< 

parts  of  the  body. 


J 
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Siblfm  And  this  pron^ts  me  to  take  notice,  that  our  hj» 
pofhesls  may  help  us  to  answer  those  manj  leaxned  physi- 
cians that  either  reject  or  at  least  despise,  most  external  re« 
Viedies,  especially  pericarpia,  amulets,  and  appensa,  upon  a 
sai^posalion,  bodi  that  they  neither  can  furnish  the  body 
they  do  but  externally  touch  with  any  stor«  of  medicinal 
particles ;  and,  which  is  chiefly  in  this  place  to  be  consi- 
deredy  that  being  but  external  remedies,  they  must  be  vetf 
unable  to  do  good  in  internal  diseases,  especially  such  as 
are  seated  in  parts  remote  from  those  which  the  medicine  is 
applied  to.  But  as  to  the  former  part  of  the  objection,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  answer  it  to  him  that  has  read  what 
I  have  elsewhere  written  of  the  subtilty,  numerousness,  and 
cflB^acy  of  effluviums.  And  we  need  but  consider  what 
plenty  of  particles,  sensible  to  the  nostrils,  are  for  a  long 
time  emitted  by  a  small  quantity  of  ambergris,  or  even  of 
camphor,  (which  is  often  externally  used),  an4  the  mulu- 
tnde  of  magnetical  corpuscles  that  for  many  years  constants 
ly  efflnviate  from  a  small  vigorous  loadstone,  to  think  it 
IKMsible,  that  even  dry  and  stable  bodies  may  afford  su£B^ 
cient  store  of  effluvia  to  perform  considerable  things  in  so 
curiously  framed  an  engine  as  the  human  body  is  ;  where 
we  see,  that  the  odour  of  musk  or  civet,  for  instance,  may 
j^eedily  cast  divers  persons  into  fits,  and  the  smell  of  castor 
jor  asya  fcetida,  and  much  more  that  of  salt  of  hartshorn,  or 
of  sal-anmioniac,  quickly  relieve  them.  And  as  to  the  se- 
pond  part  of  the  objection,  what  I  have  elsewhere  made 
out,  and  the  best  modern  physicians  grant,  pf  the  porosity 
of  the  skin,  shews  that  it  is  very  possible  for  the  subtil  ef- 
fluvia of  several  bodies  to  get  through  the  pores  of  the 
ikin ;  and  when  they  have  once  got  admittance,  so  much 
as  into  the  smaller  vessels,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  these 
may  carr}-  them  into  the  greater,  and  consequently  into  the 
mass  of  blood,  by  whose  circulation  the^  rn^y  be  readily 
conveyed  to  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  and  MHong  them  to  the 

seat 
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prove  tiial  acids  may  be,  though  I  do  not  think  tlv^ 
ways  are,  rather  sheathed  in,  thaii  destroyed  by,  the  bojin 
thai  stlenlly  mortify  them  ;  for,  as  Glauber  has  tnilj 
enough  observed,  acid  spirits  (as  I  have  tried  in  some)  nu; 
by  force  of  dre  be  driven  in  distUJati<Hi  out  of  the  lapii  o- 
lamumris  very  much  dephlegmed,  and  stronger  tlma  be- 
fore. 

I  know  it  may  be  here  objected,  that  the  mortificabooof 
acids  is  performed  by  a  manifest  quality,  and  ibercfnc 
piakes  nothing  for  the  favourais  of  specific  medicines  ■  !■ 
to  tills  J  Bnsv^er : 

I,  That  the  power  of  mDriifylng  acids,  especial]/  tf 
Ahcaihing  them,  or,  if  you  please,  by  absorption  c^ 
is  none  of  those  qualities,  whether  fii^l,  secood,  or  ttili, 
tiiat  the  former  physklans  took  Dotii.e  of  in  mcf^awil 
Xbough  the  suJhcieney  of  these  qualities  to  cure  dixm 
Jias  beoi,  and  still  is,  used  by  many  as  a  ground  of  deDjiil 
ihc  specUic  virtues  of  remedies. 

.    2.  That  I  have  often  looked  upon  it  as  an  unhappy  od- 

.take,  and  of  ill  consequence,  that  so  many  learned  moim 

I  Jihysicians  take  it  for  granted,  that  If  a  medicine  be  cndoB- 

«d  with  a  manifest  quality,  as  acid  or  alkalisate,  the  |aalit 

jdoes  (and  the  like,  for  the  most  part,  may  be  said  of  iW 

Jiarm)  may  safely  be  ascribed  to  tliat  quaKty,  that  is,viB 

,    ^ing  of  an  acid,  or  eUe  of  an  alkalisate  nature  ;  trbenn 

U  ja  my  poor  judgment,  there  being  a  constdcnUc 

S  various  trials  have  assured  mc,  between  add  and. 

[  likewise  benveen  alkali  and  alkali,  it  is  fit  to  di 

^twijit  an  acid,  for  Instance,  as  merely  such,  and 

L  pillar  modlBcation  that  may  belong  to  that  acid. 

jtbougb  all  acid  mcnstruiuos  that  I  know  of,  if  th^ 

,  ^ephlcgmed,  will  dissolve  copper  i  yet  aqua  rcf^is 

r  4usoluc  not  only  that  metal,  but  the  much  more  ciMuf 

^compacted  body  of  gold,  will  not  at  all  dissolve  stiver; 

on  tlic  other  side,  aqua  forlis,  as  corrosive  a  mcmtfonB' 
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s,  will  not  of  itself  dissolve  gold ;  but,  if  you  give  it  a 
w  modification,  bj  adding  to  it  common  spirit  of  salt, 
lich  itself  I  have  often  found,  whatever  chymists  think 
have  written  to  the  contrary,  will  leave  it  entire,  the 
oa  fortis  will  easily  dissolve  that  metal.  Nay,  a  differ- 
:  modification  may  not  only  piake  a  disparity  between 
d^  but,  that  which,  according  to  the  received  way  of 
Iging,  ought  to  be  called  a  contrariety  ;  for  spirit  of  salt 
U  precipitate  silver  which  aqua  fortis  has  dissolved ;  and 
[rit  of  nitre,  though  one  of  the  acidest  menstruums  we 
(re,  will  not  only  precipitate  an  antimonical  powder  out 
that  odd  substance  that  chymists  call  butter  of  antimony,, 
t  will  do  it  with  a  wonderful  conflict,'  tumult,  and  effer« 
scence ;  and  yet  this  butter  of  antimony  is  so  highly  acid, 
it  a  little  quantity  of  it  put  into  a  considei^ble  one  of 
.ter,  makes  it  so  sour,  that  many  chymists  call  it  acetum 
Josopborum,  And  now,  to  apply  these  things  to  the  late- 
proposed  objection,  I  desire  it  may  be  remembered,  that 
ir  the  beginning  of  this  letter  I  plainly  intimated  to  you, 
It  I  did  not  deny  but  that  a  specific  medicine  may  some- 
les  be  accompanied  with,  or  even  in  part  operate  by,  a 
inifest  quality ;  but  that  yet  I  thought  the  good  effect 
IS  not  due  barely  to  the  kind  or « degree  of  the  manifest 
ality,  but  to  somewhat  superadded,  which  gave  it  a  spe- 
ic  virtue  against  this  or  that  particular  disease.  And 
.tably  to  this  it  may  be  said,  that  as  there  are  several 
nds  of  acids,  and  of  alkalies  too,  it  is  not  every  acid  that 
U  be  mortified  by  every  alkali,  and  have  its  effects  de* 
oyed  by  it,  which  may  be  illustrated  by  this  i  that 
>ugh,  when  copper  is  dissolved  in  aqua  fortis,  it  is  possi- 
I,  by  the  help  of  mere  chalk  skilfully  applied,  to  make 
:  menstruum  let  go  the  corpuscles  of  the  metal ;  yet,  if 
ya  such  a  high  coloured  solution  of  copper  you  shall 
ir  (as,  to  convince  some  ingenious  men,  1  hp.ve  purpose- 
done)  a  due  quantity  of  spirit  of  urine,  or  the  like  vola- 
\^0L.  IV.  Cc  tile 
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tile  alkali,  though  there  will  presently  ensue  a  great  coti- 
fiict  and  manifest' ebullition,  with  noise  and  store  of  bob- 
bles,  yet  between  these  hostile  salts,  a  multitude  of  the  tdd 
corpuscles  of  the  aqua  fbrtis  wilT  not  be  so  mortified  is  to 
let  go  the  metal,  but  tHo  solution,  varying  ib  colour,  wiD 
have  and  keep  a  deepei*  one  than  before. 

And  when  I  connder  tHe  ditference ^  tliat  a  skilful  ob- 
server may  find  between  vinegar,  aliim,  ctystals  of  taitv, 
juice  of  lemons,  juice  of  barberries,  the  essential  salts  (is 
chymists  caU  them)  of  those  plants  tfiat  are  sour  in  taste, 
to  omit  divers  other  acids,  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  disor- 
dered  natutt  may  have,  in  a  diseased  body,  produced  tak 
of  several  sorts,  which  are  not  particularly  known  to  as^ 
and  that  some  ol  these  may  be  of  such  a  nature,  that  noK 
of  our  common  alkalies,  as  sucli^  is  at»Ie  to  mortify  tha% 
and  which  yet  may  be  more  mortified,  at  least  by  the  wij 
of  sheathing,  Hj  some  appropriated'  or  pecufiarly  modified 
corpuscles  of  a  specific  remedy ;  which  may  be  illustnteJ 
by  what  is  elsewhere  observed ;  that  though  neither  spiiit 
of  vinegar,  nor  spirit  of  salf,  nor  oil  of  vitriol  itself,  wonUf 
as  far  as  I  have  tried,  dissolve  a  stone  taken  out  of  a  manS 
body,  yet  spirit  of  nitre  (which  does  not  dissolve  several 
bodies  that  I  have  found  dissoluble  in  oil  of  vitriol)  vill 
readily  work  upon  it,  and  thereby  lose  its  corrosiveness. 

Before  I  leave  this  subject,  it  will  not  be  amis5^  to  inti* 
mate  a  couple  of  things,  that  perhaps  you  will  not  thiik 
impertinent  to  it. 

One  of  these  is,  that  whereas  I  not  long  ago  di^iir.c:!! 
named  acids  themselves,  and  their  productions^  I  did  it  (net 
out  of  inadvertence,  but)  because  I  think  preternatural  acius 
do  not  only  disaffect  the  body  whilst  they  continue  sensiblv 
acid,  but  may,  in  divers  cases,  be  the  causes  of  some  dis- 
tempers, whereof  most  men  would  think  them  more  b'kelj 
to  be  the  remedies.  For  though  acids  be  reputed  to  hsvr 
an  imcisive  and  resolutive  virtue,  and  therefore  oxymclt  a^^ 
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le  odier  acetduS  medicines,  are  commended  to  cut  tough 
icgm,  and  spirit  of  vitriol  is  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
t  to  dissolve  coagulated  blood ;  yet,  as  I  am  willing  to 
nt  this  virtue  unto  acids  in  some  cases,  so  there  are 
ers  wherein  I  much  suspect  that  obstructions,  and  con- 
uently  the  diseases  that  usually  attend  obstinate  ones, 
f  be  occasioned  by  acids,  as  they  coagulate  some  fluids 
die  mass  of  blood  that  are  disposed  to  be  thickened  by 
m,  and  by  that  consistence  piad^  unfit  to  pass  with  the 
t  of  the  circulating  blood  through  the  smaller  vessels  and 
liners  of  the  body,  Wbere  upon  that  account  they  make 
itrucdons.  This  I  shall  exemplify  by  the  coagulation 
1 1  have  made  by  some  acid  salts,  as  spirit  of  salt,  of  the 
ite  of  an  egg,  especially  if  by  beating  reduced  to  an 
leotts  consistence.  And  the  like  coagulation  may  easily 
effected  in  milk,  which  may  not  only  be  speedily  curd- 
i,  with  spirit  of  salt,  but,  as  is  known,  by  bodies  not 
l^ically  prepared,  as  rennet  and  juioe  of  lemons.  And 
periments,  purposely  made,  have  shewn,  that  if  some 
ids  be  conveyed  immediately  into  the  mass  of  blood,  they 
U  coagulate  even  that  liquor  whilst  it  continues  in  the 
ssels  of  the  yet  living  aniipals. 

The  other  thing  I  lately  told  you  I  was  to  observe  is, 
tt  though  acid  corpuscles  are  those  that  modem  physi- 
uis  and  chymists  are  wont  to  take  notice  of  as  hurtful> 
ith  in  the  blood  and  stable  parts  of  the  body,  except  die 
>mach,  and  perhaps  some  few  neighbouring  parts,  as  the 
leen  and  pancreas ;  and  though  some;  ingenious  men  pro- . 
ed  so  far,  as  to  impute  almost  all  .diseases  to  the  bad  ef- 
ets  of  acids,  yet  I  am  very  inclinable  to  think,  that  divers 
sladies  and  troublesome  S3rmptoms  proceed  from  corpus- 
ss  that,  whether  they  be  of  a  saline  nature  or  not,  are  dif- 
tent  from  adds,  properly  so  called :  for  I  consider,  that 
»e  may  be  many  bodies,  which  may,  as  it  were,  result 
un  the  combination  of  acids  with  other  saline  particles 

C  c  2  that 
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that  much  alter  their  nature ;  as  I  have  elsewliere  noted 
that  spirit  of  salt  will,  with  spirit  of  urine,  compose  a  kiai 
of  sal-ammoniac ;  and  spirit  of  nitre,  with  j^alt  of  tartar, 
dissolved  in  conmion  water,  will  concoagulate  with  it  iolo 
salt-petre,  (or  a  bodj  exceeding  like  it),  and  the  same  sf^ 
rit  of  nitre,  or  aqua  fortis,  with  spirit  of  urine,  or  of  bk)od| 
or  the  like,  will  afford  a  very  fusible  salt,  differing  eooogl^ 
from  what  either  of  the  ingredients  was  before  their  coo- 
junction.  And  it  is  vulgarly  known,  that  oil  of  vitriol  ud 
oil  of  tartar,  per  de/iquium,  do,  by  their  coalition,  produce 
tartarum  vitriolatum,  in  which  the  acidity  of  the  fbnno^ 
and  the  alk^lisateness  of  the  latter,  are  very  much  in£riBge4 
a  third  body  being  by  resultancy  produced,  that  di&i 
much  both  from  the  former  and  the  latter  oil,  or  rather  si- 
line  liqour.  And  when,  besides  instances  of  this  nature,  I 
consider  how  many  differing  sorts  of  corpuscles  so  firuitfiil 
a  principle  as  nature  may  have  formed,  that,  withont  bebf 
acid,  may  yet  have  notable  and  hurtful  effects  upra  the 
blood,  or  some  particular  solid  part  of  the  body ;  it  seems 
probable  to  me,  that  there  may  be  other  qualities  required 
to  mortify  or  disable  these  morbific  corpuscles,  than  a  con* 
trariety  to  acid  salts ;  and  consequently,  that  a  medidoe 
that  affords  corpuscles  peculiarly  fitted  to  correct  or  ener- 
vate this  particular  sort  of  hurtful  ones,  may  deserve  the 
name  of  a  specific. 

And  here  I  further  consider,,  that  as  in  the  body  there 
may  be  divers  coagulations  made  by  saline  corpuscles  ma- 
nifestly acid  ;  so  there  may  be  others  produced  by  corpus- 
Qle$,  whether  saline  in  taste  or  no,  that  are  not  maiufesd/ 
acid,  but  perhaps  rather  o£  a  contrary  nature ;  which  ob- 
servation being  wont  to  be  overlooked  by  physicians,  ani 
ytt,  in  my  opinion,  of  no 'small,  importance,  may  desenreto 
1^  a  little  the  more  carefully  m^de.  out.  I  have  sometinxS) 
for  curiosity,  made  a  liquor  that  was  not  in  taste  either 


.  ,  add 
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or  urinous,  to  which  having  put  a  moderate  propor« 
of  a  distilled  liquor,  which  itself  "was  not  in  taste  either 
I,  or  urinous,  or  lixiviate,  it  would  in  a  very  short  time, 
laps  in  not  many  minutes,  be  coagulated  into  so  con^ 
sit  a  bodj,  that,  though  the  wide  mouthed  Tessd  were 
I  with  the  orifice  downwards,  nothing  would  fidl  out  of 

have  taught  in  another  '(unpublished)  paper,  that  if 
n  a  certain  solution  (which  I  there  shew  how  to  make) 

drop  some  spirit  of  urine,  or  'another  volatile  alkali, 
re  will  presently  be  produced  a  gelly,  whose  consistence 
.  colour  may  make  it  easily  be  taken  for  common  starch 
iy  to  be  employed  to  stiffen  linen, 
fhe  like  gelly,  but  more  transparent,  I  have  more  than 
e  made  without  the*  help  of  any  thing  that  is  sensibly 
i  or  urinous. 

[  have  also,  to  convince  some  virtuosi,  shewed  them, 
lewhat  to  their  surprize,  a  substance  I  had  prepared 
hout  the  help  of  urine,  or  any  volatile  alkali,  (and 
letimes  almost  in  a  trice)  that  would  in  a  very  few  mi- 
es  coagulate  above  twice,  if  not  thrice,  its  weight  of 
hly  rectified  and  iaflammable  vinous  spirit  into  a  stable 

SB. 

\nd  to  shew  you  that  it  is  not  requisite  that  a  liquor  be 
)ogIy,  or  so  much  as  sensibly  acid,  to  coagulate  an  ani- 
1  substance,  as  I  lately  noted  that  the  spirit  of  salt  did 
t  white  of  an  egg,  I  shall  add,  that  well  dephlegmed 
rit  of  wine  will  do  the  ^ame  thing,  as  well,  if  not 
ter. 


C  c  3  Profositiok 
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Propositiov  III. 

Sontetimesjhe  specific  medicine  nuy  help  the  patient  & 
pitating  the  peccant  matter  out  of  .  the  bloody  or  otk 
(of  the  body)  that  harbours  ii. 

THOUGH  precipitation  be  oftentimes  a  conseqocii 
tnortificati9n  of  adds  or  of  alkalies,  bj  corpuscles  o 
trarj  quality,  jet  I  thought  fit  to  say  something  of  i 
because  I  have  observed  that  some  acids  and  alkal 
be  put  together  without  causing  precipitation  bj  tb 
trariety  ;  and^  on  the  other  side,  fhat  divers  preci] 
may  ])e  pro4uce4  where  there  4oes  not  appear  any 
tj ;  though  I  know  divers  ingenioys  men,  who  th 
effect  itself  a  sufficient  argument,  that  the  hostility  • 
and  alkalies  must  be  the  cause  of  it;  but  that  sh< 
be  taken  fpr  granted,  but  proved  by  collateral  expc 
that  ido  not  suppose  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis  itsel 
to  proceed  to  our  examples  :  I  know,  and  elsewhe 
tjon,  several  urinous  spirits  that  I  could  mix  w: 
menstruum,  without  making  any  manifest  conflict 
cipitation ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  acids  and  alkal 
will  make  a  manifest  conflict  by  thyir  rjiutus^  creati* 
yet,  if  they  be  mingled  in  a  just  proportion,  will  hs 
the  consequent  of  their  mixture,  coalition,  instead  oi 
pitation,  as  may  be  exemplified  in  certain  mixtures 
rit  of  saUammoniac  (made  with  salt  of  tartar  or  pot 
and  spirit  of  nitre  or  aqua  fortis  ;  and  also  when  s 
urine  and  spirit  of  salt,  being  mingled  in  a  certain 
tion,  convene  into  corpuscles  for  the  making  of  sal. 
niac,  which  the  phlegm  of  those  liquors  will  keep 
ming.  But  that  which  makes  most  for  my  prese 
pose  is,  that  there  may  be  precipitations  where,  w 
may  b,e  supposed,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  i 
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■nit  or  coatmittji  as  when  sihrcr,  being  disscdved  in 
iqtt  brtis,  mnd  the  menstnmqi  dilated  ^qth  thirtj  or  fonj 
pons  of  distilled  water,  or  of  rain-water,  if  c^ean  plates  of 
copper  be  imniersed  in  tbe  solotioa,  the  nnQtal  will  be  vaj 
ilowlj  prccijntated  ovt  of  it,  in  {be  tjprm^  not. of  a/aly,  con- 
listing  of  metalline  and  saline  parts  incorporated  toge- 
dier,  bnty  sA  least  at  the  beginning,  in  the  form  of  pore 
riutttng  scales  of  silver,  almost  like  the  ^hite  and  glittering 
icsdes  of  some  small  fishes.  There  is  also  a  wa  j  ^  wUdi 
I  bsire  brought  dissolved  gold  to  settle  about  a  bod j  sus- 
peaded  in  the  solution^  in  the  form  of  ^  fiiifi  and  high  co- 
loBcd  calx  of  pore  gc^.  But  joa  maj  fo^j  see  an  in- 
ptaace  of  silent  preci{ritation  if  joa  do  bat  rub  a  iittje  either 
Itoman  or  Dantzic  vitfiol  upon  the  well-whetted  |>lade  of 
H  laAkj  wetted  with  water  or  spittle ;  f($kr  joa  wffl  have  die 
steely  almost  in  a  trice,  overlaid  with  a  red^h  sabstance, 
whidiy  bj  its  'colour  and  other  signs,  appears  mani&stfy 
Id  be  cupreous.  And  here  I  shall  advertise  yon,  that  it  is 
JM  ool J,  as  ifi  woot  to  be  supposed,  out  pf  solutions  made 
with  acids,  that  bodies  maj  be  thus  precipitated  ;  fbr^  up- 
Da  search,  I  have  foand,  diat  there  are  in  nature  predpi- 
fcmts  that  are  capable  of  silently  precipitating  some  bodies 
lissolved  in  urinoos  menstruums,  or  others  not  acid*.  I 
know  it  may  be  suspected^  and  that  not  withojot  colqor  of 
neasooy  that  such  precipitations  may  be  dangerous,  by  pfo- 
lacing  heterogeneous  corpuscles  in  the  blood,  that  niay  be 
IDO  heavy  of  gross  to  be  evacuated ;  and  I  loo^  upon  this 
■a  a  suspicion  for  who^  re^ution  it  ivere  fit  to  consult  ex- 
perience ;  but  in  the  mean  time  one  may  represent, 

1*  That  though  son^  inconvenience  may  happen  £rom 
dbe  bolk  of  the  predpit^ted  corpuscles,  yet  that  may  be 
inferior  to  the  danger  threatened  by  the  over  active 
hostile  particles  that  produced  or  fomented  thf  dis* 

C  c  4  2.  lAt 
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2.  That  it  is  not  necessary,  that  all  concretions  should 
consist  of  corpuscLes  so  bulky,  as  to  be  too  big  to  be 
thrown  out  of  the  mass  of  blood;  for  we  see  tfaatstoof 
matter,  which,  as  the  chjmical  analysis  of  it  shows,  b  of  i 
very  compounded  nature,  may  be  carried  to  all  parts  of  tbe 
body.  And  I  remember  I  knew  a  lady,  who,  a  wlule  be* 
fore  she  told  me' the  story,  had  a  stone  taken  out  of  tk 
lower  part  of  her  tongue.  And  physicians  that  prescribe 
great  quantities  of  mineral  waters  impregnated  with  icoo, 
such  as  I  found  those  of  Tunbridge  to  be,  and  with  sulphur, 
Buch  as  some  of  the  Bath  waters  are,  are  wont  to  build  tbdr 
expectations  of  curing  with  them,  upon  a  supposition,  dut 
they  are  carried  into  the  mass  of  blood,  and  consequeodj 
to  the  innermost  parts  of  the  body. 

3.  That  yet  it  is  possible  precipitations  may  be  made  of 
matters  contained  in  the  blood,  by  medicines  that  do  ok 
get  into  the  mass  of  it ;  as  physicians  give  steel  in  sob^ 
stance  sometimes  crude,  as  well  as  often  times  prepared,  to 
mortify  the  acidities  of  the  blood,  though  the  metalline  cor- 
puscles do  not,  for  aught  we  know,  pass  into  the  mass  of 
it,  but  arc  wrought  upon  by  the  matter  that  in  its  circula- 
tion is  thrown  out  of  it  into  the  stomach  arid  guis^^-" 
their  operation  on  it  is  probably  inferred  from  the  blic«v- 
ness  that  chalybeates  are  wont  to  gi\c  the  cxcrcmems  oi 
the  lower  belly.  And  if  they  will  have  it,  that  prepared 
Steel,  for  instance,  calcined  with  sulphur,  gets  tlirough  i»« 
pores  of  the  bowels,  or  the  extremities  of  the  capillary  ^»;5^ 
sels,  into  the  mass  of  blood  itself;  it  will  be  obvious  to  de- 
mand, why  nature  should  not  be  able  to  expel  precipita'e-i 
corpuscles  at  the  same  passages  at  which  sucli  compounded 
concretions  as  those  of  sulphur  and  metal  can  get  in. 

4.  That  some  may  very  speciously  pretend,  that  cxp^ 
rience  has  been  already  consulted  about  the  expediency  c^ 
employing  prccipit?v:i;;  .'icdiciues.     For,  not  to  urgctbu 

#ie  learned  and  judicious  Sennertus  sc^ms  to  intimate,  tlu^j 
»  ifl 
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ta  some  cases,  the  febrile  matter  maj  be  surmomited  by 
being  precipitated  out  of  the  blood ;  there  Is  a  professor  of 
phjsic,  who,  though  I  cannot  assent  to  some  of  his  princi- 
ples and  doctrines,  has  delivered  several  considerable  things 
j^Jbont  fermentation  and  fevers ;  and  this  professor,  by  name 
KergeruSy  very  solemnly  declares  *,  that  for  fourteen  years 
tile  cured  above  a  1000  febricitants,  without  bleeding,  purg- 
.yog,  or  sweating  medicines^  (to  which  he  adds  some  other 
.jjjprts),  by  a  single  precipitating  remedy.     I  endeavoured 
^  obtain  from  Germany  an  account  of  the  truth  of  the 
^Jltttter  of  fact,  but  did  not  receive  it ;  only  I  found  that  a 
^ysician  of  this  Emperor^s  does,  in  a  lately  published 
pook,  declare  himself  inclined  to  believe  it  to  be  true. 

I  shall  much  the  more  easily  be  induced  to  think  that 
great  and  desirable  changes  may  be  wrought  in  the  fluid 
^parts  of  the  tibdy  by  appropriated  precipitants,  if  that  be 
tme,  which  is  unanimously  taught  by  a  multitude  of  phy- 
sicians, who  impute  many  diseases  to  the  putrefaction  of 
the  blood  and  other  liquors  of  the  body.  For  though  cer- 
tain reasons  oblige  me  to  desire  you  not  to  ask  jnc  any 

questions 

*  E£9  mB  ammo  1649,  in  bumc  dum  per  uttregos  1 4  ammos  mltra  w^UU  fehridiamiet 
Mae  ^m^stetwrnty  ttmg  pmrgathmef  tint  sudor  if  erh,  sinedimnticis,  sine  alteramti^,  /i- 
wgmtrtimrmatiimsf  time  tofidsytt  sifmid  pr^erea  umicofett  wudicQwuii^  pf^dfHm^^ 
J}m  im^rimiit  laudiumU,  eufavi  :  mom  comsideramdof  amfAris  sit  imierwnUtiu,  am  mic- 
timUf  am  Urtiamay  vel  fuartama  (quM  tawtem  diffcilims  twratur  fuaat  ali^tj  mte  exfec^ 
eaakmtj  mec  BahiSo  respectu  /rxar/,  (me  putrptrit  ^idemt  exeeptisj  Miatit,  ammi 
,  vei  aiimnm  aramutamiiarmm  :  et  quidem  pamcormm  &*rmm  ipaiio,  tine  re» 
W  alifmo  matidiili  imcmaumedo,  msi  tAi  mger  ipse  pet  imeomiimemiiam  de  nmvo  pa-- 
fr^vocarit,    Kcrgerus  de  Fennentatloae,  sect.  3.  cap.  3.  p.  mQu  150, 

*  firani  the  year  of  our  Lord  1649,  in  the  space  of  14  years,  I  cored  abore  a 

*  tiiorond  febridtaots,  wkhout  blecdmg,  porging,  or  sweadng,  hy  the  help 
**  tiM  an^  precipitating  remedy,  without  any  regard  to  the  natnre  of  the 
*"  fewtit  whether  it  were  intermitting  or  continued,  whether  it  were  a  tertiaa 

*  or  a  tpuun^  which  is  harder  to  cure  than  any  other ;  yea,  without  consi* 
^  itriag  any  other  circumstance  cither  of  time,  place,  ccx,  or  age,  and  that  in' 

*  a  Toy  shoct  time,  without  any  danger  of  relapae,  and  without  any  coi|tt- 

*  iaatk  trmbfe  of  the  patieDt,  if,  through  his  own  imaDpenuice,  he  (ell 

*  mtfi  new  fita  again.^ 
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questions  about  the  remedy  I  am  going  to  speak  o^  h* 
cause  I  must  not  yet  answer  them ;  yet  I  am  wiUiag  m 
should^  on  this  occasion^  know  historicsdly,  (what  ptA^ 
bly  you  will  think  strange),  that  there  jis  in  nrmm  wglm  i 
certain  substance,  which  is  so  powerful  an  enemy  to  pirtn* 
faction,  that,  when  a  few  grains  or  drops  of  it  were  potifr 
to  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  that  had  been  keptll 
it  stunk  so  strongly  and  ofitnsively,  ^hat^  if  I  liadHi 
J^nown  what  it  was,  I  should  have  judged  the  smeD  to  hm 
proceeded  from  carrion ;  this  medicinal  liquor,  I  sMjf  (ir 
so  I  may  call  it)  being  diffused  by  agitation  througti  tb 
abominably  stinking  water,  (which  did  not  ^mtar  tnU 
to  the  eye),  in  so  very  small  a  proportion,  precipitated  oi 
of  it  a  very  little  and  light  feculency,  which  tieiii^i^ 
parated,  the  rest  of  the  liquor  was  quite  freed  bomil 
stink  ;  nor  did  I  observe  that  the  feculency  itself  had  117; 
and,  which  is  very  notable,  all  this  was  done  in  a  verf  fcv 
minutes,  by  a  precipitant  whose  taste  was  not  at  aildthff 
bitter,  or  acid,  or  urinous,  or  lixivial :  all  which  tre  dr« 
cumsts^Mces  that  may  afford  good  hints  to  speculatire  nf 
sagacious  inquirers* 


Propositiox  IV, 


ii(jf?tctimes  the  specific  remedy  may  wor^,  hy  peculiarly  itftn^^ 
etiing  and  cher  ishing  the  hearty  and  hy  that  means^  or  v^ 
out  it,  the  part  affected, 

THIS  obser%'ation  can  scarce  be  made  good,  wlthootci' 
tering  into  the  controversy,  which,  for  its  difficulty  andiD»" 
portancc,  has  perplexed  divers  modern  physicianS|  wbeihc 

there 
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ihete  be  aaj  medicines  that  have  a  sympathj  with  the 

bead,  heart,  liver,  &c.  and  thereby  deserve  the  name  of 

cephalic,  cordial,  or  hepatic,  &c.  or,  to  speal^  somewhat 

more  dearl j,  whether  there  be  anj  medicines  that,  in  a 

fecoliar  manner,  do  good  to  this  or  that  particular  internal 

part  of  the  bodj.     In  this  diqmte  the  affirmative  part  has 

been  held,  bot  I  doubt  npon  slender  grounds  of  reason,  in 

mast  of  the-phjsic  schools,  for  severd  ages.     But  in  our 

tines,  manj  do  not  only  maintain  th^  negative,  but  deride 

Ihe  opinion  thej  have  forsaken  ;  for  some  of  them  object, 

Ja  a  triumphant  style,  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  fancy  such  a 

ffmpathy  betwixt  a  dead  medicine  and  the  parts  of  a  liv* 

mg  body,  a^  diat  the  physician  may  send  the  drug,  as  it 

ivere,  of  an  errand,  to  find  out  one  in  the  dark,  among  a 

Bmkitude  of  others,  and  do  it  good  offices. 

But  notwithstanding  this,  I  think  it  very  possible  that  a 
medicine  may  so  far  respect  a  particular  part,  as,  though 
not  to  be  beneficial  to  that  only,  yet  to  be  friendly  to  that 
jn  a  particular  manner  or  degree ;  an^^  this  I  conceive  it 
may  be  upon  one  or  more  of  tl^  accounts  that  I  shall  brie€« 
Ij  mention. 

And  first,  when  I  considfr  that  the  stable  parts  of  the 
body,  as  the  heart,  brain,  liver,  kidneys,  Su:.  have  each  its 
particular  structure,  wherein  it  differs  from  others,  and  pro- 
bably the  fluid  parts  also,  as  blood,  gall,  lympha,  &c«  have 
their  distinct  textures ;  it  seems  not  improbable  to  me,  that 
the  corpuscles  of  a  medicine  dissolved  in  the  stomach,  and 
carried  to  and  £ro  by  the  liquors  of  the  body,  may,  accord- 
jDg  to  the  determinate  shape,  size,  stiffness  or  flexibility, 
modoq,  &c«  be  mucl)  more  fit  to  be  detained  by  one  part 
of  thq  body,  as  the  brain,  the  heart,  &lc.  than  by  the  rest ; 
and  90,  by  lodging  itself  in  its  pores,  or  associating  with  its 
fhres,  may  supply  it  with  such  congruous  particles  as  it 
cither  does  want,  or,  in  case  it  do  not,  may  by  their  cqn- 
cnifty  be  of  advantage  to  it,  by  re-establishing  or  strength. 

emng 
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ening  the  lone  of  it.  And  by  this  caabhaniioii.llic  prt 
may  be  nulde  aUe  to  reaiat  the  hostilities  of  noiyieMF 
ter,  which  phjsiciaiia  nsasllj  observe  to  be=  wanly  lgr:Ai 
morci  Tigoxous  -parts,  to  be  thrown  npon  the  weakositf 
distempered  ones,  as  is  manifest  in  peraons  that  toe  awl 
subject  to  die  gout,  in  whom  oftentimes  peccinlhAMi 
are  very  apt,  upon  several  occasioaa^  to  be  tfatevtm  off  If 
the  nobler  parts,  if  they  be  robos^  apoQ  the'  fipeqocidf  1^ 
^^it8ted  joints ;  on  which,  acore,  the  gont»  if  it  bewdlfl^ 
TOiigAf  is,  not  irrationally,  wont  to  be  thoagfht  couJudtc  li 
long  life :  and  on  this  occasion,  I  remember  that  I  fiifW 
ly  knew  a  learned  physician,  who,  though  a  gieat^tnvdk^, 
and  as  such  accustomed  to  great  varieties  in  pmnt  of  dfa^ 
had  such  a  peculiar  indiaposition  in  his  jaw,  that  thooghla 
could  moderately  drink  wines  x>f  several  sorts  widiaat  ia* 
convenience,  yet  the  drinking  even  of  a  very  litdalm^ 
wonld  soon  after  give  him  the  tooth^ach^  of  which  edi  l» 
temper  he  has  sometimes  contained  to  me*  Bnt  flus  ^. 
on  the  bje ;  f or  I  must  now  proceed  to  ilhistrate  and  make 
probable  what  I  was  saying  of  the  possible  'fitness  of  soas 
medicinal  corpuscles  to  associate  themselves  with  those  of 
the  part  they  are  to  befirien^  by  observing  what  happens 
in  nutrition,  especially  in  that  of  sucking  children ;  for  is 
these,  one  single  aliment,  namely,  milk,  does  afibrd,  be- 
sides various  excrements^  such  as  the  grosser  faeces  of  the 
guts,  and  the  more  fluid  ones  of  the  bladder,  the  month,  tlie 
nose,  the  pores  of  the  skin,  &c.  a  great  number  of  oorpas- 
des,  that  are  not  oxdy  detained,  but  assimilated  by  parts  of 
differing  structures,  as  the  brain,  the  heart,  the  bones,  && 
since  otherwise  these  parts  could  never  be  so  pleotifidlf 
nourished  by  them,  as  daily  to  increase  in  all  their  diiBca- 
sions :  and  it  is  considerable,  that  some  parts,  whidi  k 
babes  are  cartilaginous,  do  in  process  of  time  become  bo> 
ney  J  which  change  seems  not  probably  referable  to  die 

bue 
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bare  exsiccation  produced  by  native  heat  increasing  with  the 
person^s  age. 

Stomdljy  the  firiendlj  corpuscles  of  a  Specific  medicine 
nukj  not  ooi J  ccmfirm  the  good  estate  of  a  detenninate  part, 
boCy  which  makes  most  for  our  present  purpose,  they  may 
■nefy  mnd  conduce  to  restore  it  to  a  sound  condition  when 
U  is  distempered ;  and  this  they  may  do  upon  two  or  three 
accounts. 

•  For,  in  the  first  place,  those  friendly  particks  may  dis- 
IIDse  the  obstructing  or  other  morbific  matter  to  be  more 
Baaily  and  safely  expelled ;  and  this  they  may  do,  not  bare* 
^  as  they  impregnate  the  whole  mass  of  blood,  and  so  may 
ll^  carried  by  it,  as  well  to  many  other  parts,  as  to  that  we 
piOfW  consider ;  but  as  by  their  particular  texture,  motion, 
■bc.  they  may  in  a  peculiar  manner  respect  that  peculiar 
modification  which  the  peccant  matter  may  have  acquired 
hj  being  produced  or  harboured  in  that  determinate  part. 
Aihd  that  the  distinct  structure  of  an  afiiscted  part  may  much 
fiversify  the  condition  of  a  morbific  matter,  I  argue  from 
dusy  among  other  things,  that  physicians  are  wont  to  teach, 
(thmigh  I  have  found  the  observation  rather  to  hold  com- 
w^tonlj^  than  unreservedly),  that  in  those  that  are  subject  to 
A^  stone,  the  petrescent  matter,  when  it  is  bred  in  the  kid- 
aeys,  is  reddish  or  yellowish ;  but  when  in  the  bladder, 
white,  or  of  a  light  grey ;  and  that  the  stones  that  ate  ge- 
vetated  in  the  first  named  parts,  are  more  friable,  or  at  least 
«f  a  slighter  texture,  than  those  that  have  their  original  in 
Ibe  bladder,  some  of  which  are  exceeding  hard,  especially 
Sfk  comparison  of  large  ones  that  I  have  had  out  of  the 
jHidder  or  gall  of  lusty  animals.  The  aptness,  then,  that 
ik  corpuscles  of  the  specific  may  give  the  blood,  or  other 
Sjpior  that  conveys  them,  to  act  as  an  appropriated  men* 
flmim  upon  the  peculiarly  modified  matter  that  obstructs 
]r  otherwise  disafiects  the  liver }  for  instance,  may  enable 
lie  renaedy  to  be  very  helpful  to  that  part,  by  preparing 

the 
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the  molesting  matter  for  expulsion ;  but  it  may  also  suMof 
the  same  part  in  another  waj. 

For,  in  the  second  place,  it  may  so  woik  upon  the  fifara 
and  stable  portion  of  the  part  affected,  as  both  to  cndikk 
and  excite  it  to  free  itself  from  its  enemy ;  for  it  may  ghe 
fimmess  and  strength  to  the  fibres  of  the  part  i  it  may  lbs 
oontemperate  or  correct  the  inunoderate  heat,  coMnet^  fiBCt 
of  it ;  it  may  mortify  the  acid  or  other  incongruous  piili« 
cle^  that  are  lodged  iii  the  minute  intervals  of  the  stiUe 
parts,  and  perhaps  even  in  the  pores  of  the  fibres :  it  mtj 
appease  its  convuluons,  cramps,  or  other  inordinate  as* 
tions  that  hinder  it  from  daily  executing  its  proper  te* 
tions :  it  may  relax  or  widen  the  pores^  according  to  tkf 
exigency  of  the  work  to  be  performed :  and  having  Hm^ 
by  means  of  its  friendly  corpuscles,  prepared  the  matter  n 
be  expelled,  and  disposed  the  part  to  expel  it,  it  may  dM 
also  excite  the  part  to  do  its  office,  by  irritating  the  fihRi 
or  motive  organs,  or  stimulating  them  to  disburthcn  di 
part  of  the  matter  that  offends  it ;  as  a  vexy  small  doKof 
cantharides  is  known,  by  this  way  of  irritation,  to  be  csps^ 
ble  of  making  the  bladder  forcibly,  though  not  safdj,  dis* 
charge  itself  of  urine,  and  with  that  oftentimes  etpel  tbe 
sand  and  gravel,  or  lesser  stones,  and  the  excrementitiai} 
slime  that  crtolested  It  before. 

And  this  instance  may  be  of  use  to  ns  in  answering  thil 
which  we  formerly  noted  to  be  so  confidently  urged  bj  the 
rejecters  of  specific  medicines  j  for  here  we  have  a  meli' 
cine,  though  a  dangerous  one,  whose  corpuscles  have  sock 
a  peciiliar  reference  to  the  bladder  and  urinary  organs,  tH 
though  being  gotten  into  the  mass  of  blood,  they  are  canic' 
by  it  indiscriminately  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  veil  ii 
to  these ;  yet  oftentimes,  without  manifestly  disaffectiig 
the  rest,  they  exceedingly  irritate  the  bladder,  and  i/^ 
mine  it  to  the  excretion  of  what  it  contains.  And  vhcidi 
it  may  be  objected,  that  the  first  of  the  three  ways  by 
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ch  we  noted  that  a  particular  part  may  be  succoured  by 
ecificy  seems  contrary  to  the  second ;  the  former  tending 
orroborafe  the  part,  and  the  latter  to  relax  and  irritate 
I  answer  two  things  ;  one, 'that  since  the  part  may  be 
t^fnes  in  a  natural,  and  sometimes  in  a  preternatural 
! ;  in  the  former,  a  medicine  may  deserve  the  name  of 
idly  or  appropriated,  because  it  keeps  it  sound,  which 
lost  properly  done  by  strengthening  it ;  and  in  the  lat- 
it  may  merit  the  title  of  a  specific,  because  it  helps  to 
ore  it  to  a  state  of  soundness :  and  the  other,  that  though^ 
iffect  this  recovery,  it  is  often  very  expedient^  if  not  ne« 
tary^  that  the  medicine  procure  an  evacuation  of  some 
ter  that  offends  it  ^  yet  that  evacuation  itself  is  often 
ch  promoted  and  facilitated  by  strengthening  the  part  so 

0  enable  it  to  disburthen  itself :  and  the  same  medicine 
r  contain,  and  communicate  to  the  bloody  corpuscles  of 

1  differing  ^apes,  sizes,  motions,  &c.  as  may  at  least 
xssively  relieve  thie  part  by  both  these  ways  ^  as  physi- 
is  observe,  that  rhubarb  does  not  onlyy  by  its  finer  and 
itive  parts,  purge  the  liver  of  choler,  but  by  its  more 
by  astringent  corpuscles,  strengthen  the  tone  of  that 
:  fwhat  farther  belongs  to  the  illustration  of  this  matter 
,  be  met  with  in  due  place]*  On  this  occasion  it  will 
he  impertinent  to  add,  that,  in  some  cases,  this  very 
"oboration  of  a  distempered  part  may  restore  it  to  sound- 
I ;  there  being  some  diseases  of  such  a  nature,  that  they 
.  if  I  may  so  speak,  almost  always  mjieri^  that  is,  they 
Id  not  continue  to  subsist  in  the  affected  part ;  unless, 
•ogh  its  debility,  and  the  consequences  of  it,  it  were 
ject  to  admit  from  time  to  time  fresh  recruits  of  pec« 
t  matter  to  foment  the  malady  ;  and  in  such  distempers, 
be  structure  and  tone  of  the  part  be  re-established  by 
operation  of  the  specific  medicine,  its  acquired  vigour 
I  enable  it  to  resbt  the  ingress  of  new  supplies  of  pec- 
I  matter,  and  to  turn  them  off  into  the  mass  of  blood,  to 

be 
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be  thence  discharged  bj  the  common-sewers  of  the  lody ; 
whilst,  in  the  mean  time,  nature  will  be  able  bj  degrees  to 
subdue,  dissipate,  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  that  compn- 
tivelj  little  portion  of  peccant  matter  that  was  lodged  m 
the  diseased  part. 

We  have  not  in  this  paper  given  any  example  of  thege- 
culiar  respect  of  a  specific  medicine,  to  a  determinate  £siC> 
fected  part,  that  one  would  think  so  incredible,  as  that  a 
heavj  stony  substance,  being  in  no  great  quantity  takea  a  i 
at  the  mouth,  should  manifestly  contribute  to  the  core  of  a  | 
broken  bone  in  one  of  the  limbs,  as  the  leg  or  the  hands;  i 
and  yet,  not  to  urge  the  testimony  of  chymical  writers,  I  \ 
remember  a  German  physician  that  was  famous  for  notaUe 
cures,  related  wonders  to  me  ef  the  efficacy  of  that  stooe^  j 
growing  in  his  country,  which,  from  its  effect,  thej  cal 
osteocoUa,  especially  if  it  be  improved  by  a  skilfiil  piepft- 
ration  which  he  communicated  t6  me,  but  I  had  not  o^ 
portimity  to  make  trial  of  it.  But,  without  prepantk% 
the  judicious  and  long  experienced  chirurgeon  Fabricias 
Hildanus  much  commends,  upon  his  own  observation,  i 
single  drachm  of  it,  finely  powdered,  for  the  breeding  of  i 
callus  to  solder  together  the  parts  of  a  broken  bone ;  ioso- 
much,  that  he  gives  a  caution  to  use  it  but  sqaringlj  d 
young  and  vigorous  patients,  lesti  t  breed  too  great  a  callaSf 
of  which  he  gives  a  notable  instance ;  and  the  like  cautifli 
was  inculcated  to  mc  from  experience  by  the  lately  xneB' 
tioned  German  doctor,  becasuc  otherwise,  he  said,  his  prt* 
paration  would  in  such  persons  make  the  jnediciDe  genotf 
a  callus  too  soon  and  too  great. 


Propositi^ 
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Proposition  V^ 

# 

^Hetithis  a  specific  tnedicine  may  do  its  wort  hy  producing  in 
tbe  mass  of  blood  such  a  disposition^  as  may  enable  nature^  by 
correcting,,  expelling^  or  other  fit  ways^  to  surmount  the  mor^ 
iifie  matter f  or  otb^  cause  of  tbe  disease. 

£  that  shall  he^dfuUj  obserVie  the  practice  of  diveirs  learned 
i  successful  modem  physicians,  may  discern,  that  many"^ 
fKCk  most,  of  their  prescriptions  are  founded  upon  a  sup- 
litioii,  that  a  .great  part  of  the  diseases  incident  to  man'3 
if:^  and  the  recovery  froni  them,  depend  xhainly  upon 
\  vitiated  constitution  of  the  blood,  and  the  restoring  it  to 
Kmnd  condition'. 

this  advantageous  change  of  the  blood  teay  ht  effected 
a  specific  several  ways,  (sometimes  separately,  and 
ttetimes  jointly^  and  particularly  by  those  that  follow : 
I.  That  which  I  shdll  first  name  is,  by  furnishing  the 
od  with  some  sort  of  active  corpuscles  that  it  needs  to 
neat  it^  6r  excite  an  useful  commotion  oi:  agitation  in 

will  not  here  examine  whether  the  hiass  of  blood  con- 
ted  within  the  vessels  of  a  living  man  is  capable  of  d 
ttentatioiiy  prbperiy  and  strictly  so  called ;  and  thetc- 
\  I  employed  also  the  word  commotion,  which  will  be 
ly  admitted,  if  the  other  be  disliked ;  biit  in  regard  fer^ 
atiition  is  a  term  that  hath  generally  obtained^  I  shall 
scruple  to  make  use  of  it^  after  what  I  have  intimated 
fut  it. 

Sut  because  many  modem  physicians^  especially  since 
learned  Dr  Willis's  notions  came  to  be  in  request,  have 
ked  upon  fevers  and  aguei^  to  consist  in^  or  be  produced 

various  fermentations  of  the   blood  $    I   thought    fit 
Voi^.  IV.  D  d  to 
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to  add  to  the  fermentation  I  am  about  to  speak  of,  the  dis^ 
tingiiishing  epithet  of  useful^ 

This  premised,  it  seems  not  improbable  to  me,  that  is 
there  is  oftentimes  a  vitious  fermentation  cf  the  blood ;  m 
there  may  be  sometimes  a  want  of  fermentation,  oracff- 
tain  sluggishness,  upon  whose  account  either  the  brisk  in- 
testine agitation,  that  it  ought  to  have  as  a  warm  fluid  d 
such  a  nature  as  it  is  wont  to  be  in  sound  persons,  or  a  te 
quickness  of  circulation  through  the  heart,  is  wanting;  II 
which  sluggish  state  of  the  blood,  if  it  be  obstinate  sol 
lasting,  several   distempers  are   wont  to   be  conseqoeili 
Now,  although  there  be  divers  medicines,  such  as  spicc% 
brandy-y  and  other  spirituous  liquors  distilled  from  fermait* 
ed  vegetables,  that  are  usually^  and  oftentimes  successfoBf 
enough,  employed  to  correct  this  dull  indisposition  of  ik 
blood ;  yet,  in  regard  they  are  wont  to  be  very  hot,  benf 
usually  pitched  upon  by  those  that  prescribe  them  bccflM 
they  are  so,  there  are  several  constitutions  of  patientS|  lii 
divers  other  circumstances,  wherein  they  are  not  safe,  ht 
may  do  more  harm  by  their  immoderate  heat,  than  pd 
by  their  spirituosity  ;  besides  that  the  sluggishness  of  d» 
blood  may  sometimes  proceed  from  causes  that  ihissort© 
liot  medicines  will  not  correct.     I  remember,  that  having* 
for  trial  sake,  moderately  dried  a  parcel  of  human  blooiii 
a  vinous  spirit,  totally  inflammable,  would  not,  at  least  is 
many  hours  that  my  experiment  lasted,  make  a  soluiiooflf 
it,  or  draw  a  red  tincture  from  it,  though  it  were  well  pul- 
verised ;  whereas  a  well  rectified  urinous  spirit  grew  iii 
upon  it  in  less  than  the  tenth,  or  perhaps  the  twentieth,  part 
of  that  time. 

Now  a  specific  medicine  may  abound  in  corpuscles  « 
such  a  nature,  that,  without  dangerously  or  incommcdiow- 
ly  heating  tlie  blood,  they  may  disable  those  corpus^tf* 
they  mccl  with  in  the  blood,  that  make  that  liquor  vi?cpu% 
or  ropy,  or  dispirited  ;  and  also  by  enlivening  the  massoi 
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K>d^  if  I  inaj  so  speak,  or  putting  it  into  a  more  brisk 
i  kindlj  agitation,  may  make  it  fit  to  throw  off  those  he* 
xigctieoiis  parts,  or  tecrements^  that  were  blended  with  it 
fixre,  and  to  permeate,  as  freely  as  it  ought,  the  viscera^ 
lose  Capillary  Vessels  and  pores  would  formerly  scarce, 
d  but  very  sparingly,  admit  it^ 

That  a  specific  may  perforni  thiis,  you  will  perhaps 
e  more  easily  allow,  if  you  consider  th^t  the  generality 
i  physicians  teach  that  there  are  several  cordials,  which 
i^  style  some  of  them  temperate,  and  divers  of  them 
Id,  ^as,  in  effect,  it  is  not  usually  observed  that  they  con- 
lerably,  if  at  all  sensibly,  heat  the  body),  as  pearls  ;  and 
fie  of  them,  being  gratefully  acid,  should  rather  cool  it> 
^ood-sorrel  (aileluja)  and  goat  Vine  (galega).  And  it 
ftrj  possible,  that  the  corpuscles  thtit  make  the  blood 
^L  and  sluggish,  may  not  be  of  a  cold  nature,  but  of  a 
fcs  and  dierefore  may  have  their  effects  rather  befriended 
ti  destroyed  by  divers  hot  remedies ;  as,  if  the  white  of 
^g  be,  by  beating,  reduced  to  water,  (which  is  not  ne<«> 
Bary  to  the  experiment,  but  shews  it  better),  if  you  put 
it  a  certain  proportion  of  well  dephlegmed  spirit  of  wine, 
lead  of  destroying  the  viscosity  of  the  liquor,  it  will 
>dle  a  good  part  of  it,  and  thereby  produce  a  body  far 
wt  remote  from  thinness  and  fluidityv 
^nd  I  remember  I  once,  for  trial  sake,  made  a  vegeta- 
'  fiquor>  which,  from  somewhat  sluggish  that  it  was  be- 
^  did  presently,  by  the  addition  of  a  little  spirit  of  wine, 
k'W  surprisingly  viscous  and  ropy. 

I(.  Another  way  by  which  a  specific  may  befriend  the 
Las  of  blood,  is,  by  imparting  to  it  a  dilatation  or  tenuity 
fct  it  wants.  This  second  way  is  of  much  affinity  to  the 
B%,  but  yet  is.  not  the  same  ;  because,  in  that,  the  thing 
kSnly  considered  was  the  fermentation  or  agitation  of 
^  blood;  whereas  this  mainly  respects  the  consistence 
it,  which  is  a  thing  of  no  mean  importance  to  health. 

D  d  2  For 
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For  if  the  blood  be  too  thick.,  as  cnentimes  it  is,  it  ciMot 
pass  so  treelj  and  readily  as  it  ought  throagh  the  apiUaj 
vessels,  which  thereby  come  to  be,  bj  little  aod  little,  flk 
structed,  and  the  circulation  inconveniently  ittsiUi 
whence  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  divers  mischiefs  omit  k 
time  arise.  And  on  the  other  side,  if  the  blood  be  tootk% 
especially  if  it  be  over  much  agitated  too,  it  is  apt  to  ink 
its  way  our  of  the  vessels  and  produce  hemorrhages,  is 
it  flow  out  of  the  body,  or  other  bad  effects  that  usoaUyi^ 
tend  the  extTa\-asation  of  the  blood  ;  which  liquor,  Yfba 
is  out  of  its  proper  vessels  in  so  warm  a  place  as  a 
human  body,  is  very  subject  to  putrefaction,  and 
apt  to  produce  imposthumes  and  several  mischievous 
toms. 

Now  a  spccitic  medicine  may  remedy  this  faulty 
sistence  of  the  blood,  by  furnishing  it  with  corpuscles  tt 
by  their  tigure,  bulk,  motion,  &.c.  to  disable  those 
ones  that  make  the  blood  gross,  or  else  to  cut  or  divide 
parts  of  the  blood  itself,  and  so  dispose  them  to  be 
fluid  ;  or  else  they  may  pnxiuce  in  it  such  pores,  as 
as  it  were,  invite  the  subtil  xthereal  matter  that  abouodi 
the  atmosphere,  to  insinuate  itself  into  the  mass  of 
and  rarify  it ;  and  on  the  other  side,  when  thtf  blood  ii 
•  thin,  as  not  only  some  diseases,  but  some  medicines, 
cially  aloes,  arc  wont  to  make  it,  a  specific  remedj 
reduce  it  to  a  good  consistence,  either  by  furnishing  it 
corpuscles  apt  to  combine  themaelves  with  the  acdvc 
that  did  too  much  attenuate  the  blood  ;  or,  by  helpiog 
ture  to  expel  tliose  over  busy  particles  by  ihsensible 
spiration,  or  some  other  undisturbing  way. 

3.  There  is  yet  another  ivay  bj  which  a  specificicpt- 
dy  may  conduce  to  rectify  the  state  of  the  blood  i  nai  tk* 
is,  by  80  working  on  the  heart,  as  to  make  it  advantageflV 
ly  regulate  the  transmission  of  tliat  liquor  through  it. 
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That  a  specific  medicine  may  peculiarly  befriend  this  or 
Ktparticnlar  part,  and  consequently  the  heart,  is  granted 
the  generality  of  physicians,  who  are  wont  to  reckon  up 
lay  cordials,  (of  which  yet  I  fear  but  few  deserve  that 
Uc).  But  since  it  is  elsewhere  in  this  paper  shewn  that 
ne  medicines  may  particularly  respect  a  determinate  part 
the  body,  and  consequently  the  heart ;  one  may  be  al-. 
?ed  to  suppose  that  the  corpuscles  of  a  specific  may  either 
solve  some  particles  they  meet  with  in  the  heart,  by 
ich  that  noble  viscus  is,  by  irritation  or  otherwise,  dis- 
bed  in  the  regularity  of  its  dilatations  and  contractions ; 
so  corroborate  the  fibres  or  motive  organs  of  h,  as  to 
pose  it  to  moderate  the  circulation  of  the  blood  that 
ises  through  it  in  the  most  advantageous  way.  And 
it  the  disposition  of  the  heart,  even  when  men  have  no 
ise  of  it  in  the  part  itself,  may  be  of  moment  as  to  health 
1  sickness,  will  appear  credible,  if  we  reflect  on  two 
ngs ;  one,  that  a  living  human  body  is  not  a  mere  ag- 
fgate  of  flesh,  bones,  fee.  but  an  exquisitely  contrived 
1  veiy  sensible  engine,  whose  parts  are  easily  set  a  work 
proper,  though  very  minute,  agents,  and  may,  by  their 
ion  upon  one  another,  perform  far  greater  things  than 
lid  be  expected  from  die  bare  energy  of  the  agents  that 
t  put  them  into  motion :  the  second,  (which  supposes 
:  first),  that  the  disposition  of  Xl^  heart  being,  though 
liaps  insensibly,  changed,  it  may  produce  a  notable  al<. 
ition  in  the  motions  of  the  blood  ^nd  its  passage  through 
;  heart,  in  point  df  quantity,  celerity,  or  both. 
How  much  this  change  in  the  circulation^^nay  in  many 
les  conduce  to  sickness  or  recovery,  may  partly  appear 
the  effects  of  vehement  or  durable  passions  of  the  mind ; 
it  Is  observed,  that  in  a  deep  sorrow,  which  does  in  a 
inner  straiten  the  passages  of  the  heart,  the  blood  being 
>  sparingly  dispensed,  the  enlivening  spirits  are  not  gene- 
ted  plentifully  enough  ;  and  (besides  other  bad  eflfects  of 
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PROPbSITION    VI. 

a  specific  remedy  may  unite  its  particles  with  those  of 
ccant  matter^  and  with  them  constitute  a  neutrum 
that  may  be  easily  proscribed^  or  not  necessary  to  be 
Ued. 

I  take  to  be  one  of  the  most  proper  and  genuine 
>f  doing  good  that  belongs  to  a  specific  medicine,  as' 

because  in  this  operation  an  effect  is  produced  either 
It  the  assistance,  or  beyond  the  mere  power,  of  the 
St  qualities  (as  physicians  call  them)  of  the  remedy ; 
e  cure  or  relief  the  patient  finds  is  usually  attained 
It  violence,  and  without  tormenting  or  much  disordar- 

8  way  of  working  of  a  specific  medicine  is  of  near 
r  witb  one  or  two  of  those  formerly  discoursed  of  ^ 

D  d  4  but 


mortiiied  by  sapid  alkalies,  be  so  qualitied,  as  bol 
coalidons'with  the  small  parts  of  the  peccant  acic 
them  to  constitute  little  concrttionSy  which,  difi 
the  minute  parts  of  the  acid  either  in  bulk,  figur 
stifihess,  motion,  or  in  two  or  more  of  these,  ms 
of  another  nature,  and.  of  a  much  innocenter  thi 
was  before  it  was  so  corrected.  Of  this  we  m 
nished  with  a  notable  illustration  by  what  I  1 
where  taken  notice  of  about  aqua  fortis  itself ; 
rosive  a  menstruum  as  that  is,  yet,  by  digestu 
perhaps  distilling  it  too,  with  an  equal,  or  rati 
weight  of  ardent  spirit,  I  found  the  highly  a 
would  be  so  changed,  as  not  to  retain  any  sens 
siveness,  and  exchange  its  piercing  stink  and  gn 
for  a  not  only  inoffensive  but  pleasant  scent,  and 
and  positively  sweetish  taste ;  which  brings  intG 
the  practice  of  a  presideAt  of  the  famous  Lond 
who  (as  himself  told  me)  was  wont  to  relieve  a 
very  great  quality,  in  nephritic  torments,  by  gr 
good  dose  of  an  inflammable  spirit.  But  this 
bye ;  I  have  elsewhere  given  an  account  of  the 
spirit  of  wine  upon  several  other  acid  menstruui 
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fwwilinr  fitness  of  the  convening  corpuscles  of  both^  than 
lijAe  contoarietj  or  hostHitj  that  the  Tinoos  spirit,  which 
«■«  maderns  wiB  have  to  be  an  alkafi,  has  to  the  aqoa, 
ftrtis  as  an  acid ;  I  shall  add,  that  pure  spirit  of  wise,  be- 
img  BHzed  in  a  due  proportion  with  highlj  rectified  spirit 
ctf  mine,  which  is  reckoned  by  ch  jmists  among  vofaitile  al- 
kalieSy  and  of  which  a  drop  or  two  is  so  fiery  upon  the 
tongue  as  to  be  ready  to  bum  it  or  to  blister  it ;  this  vinous 
qiirk,  I  say,  will  very  much  take  off  the  caustic  penetran- 
<y  of  the  urinous  one,  and  compose  with  it  a  salt  much 
anore  moderate  than  the  spirit  was,  and  which  being  sub- 
limed, or  (which  is  better,  bat  harder  to  be  done)  reduced 
into  a  liquor,  affords  a  mixture  of  no  little  use  in  some  fe- 
vers and  other  diseases  as  a  medicine  ;  and  with  a  small,  if 
skilful,  alteration,  is  of  great  use  in  divers  chymical  ex- 
periments as  a  menstruum. 

A  few  grains  of  glass  of  antimony,  made  without  addi- 
tion, being  taken  inwardly,  will  vehemently  both  vomit 
and  purge  ;  but  though  wine,  notwithstanding  its  copious 
Spirits,  will,  if  it  be  well  impregnated  with  the  corpuscles 
of  this  glass,  work  upwards  and  downwards  violently 
ewmgh  ;  yet  if  spirit  of  vinegar,  that  is,  of  degenerated 
wine,  be  for  a  competent  time  digested  upon  this  glass 
finely  powdered,  and,  when  the  liquor  is  sufficiently  inw 
pregnated  with  the  particles  of  the  glass,  be  abstracted 
from  it,  d&ere  will  emerge  from  the  antimonial  and  acetou!( 
corpuscles  a  multitude  of  minute  concretions,  of  which 
many  grains  may  be  given  withotft  ordinarily  provoking 
cidier  vomits  or  stools ;  which  correction  may  hint,  that  it 
is  not  necessary  that  all  mortifications  usefully  made  by 
medicines,  should  be  of  adds;  since  here  we  see,  that  acids 
themselves  prove  correctors ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  bv 
some  such  kind  of  combinations  that  some  poisons  (for  I 
do  not  think  they  all  work  one  way,  or  peculiarly  assault 
file  heart)  ouiy  be  stibdued.     And  I  have  sometimes  sus- 

pccted^ 
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pected,  that  it  may  as  probably  be  upon  this  accoant,  is 
upon  any  that  has  been  ofiered,  that  a  man  stong  with  z 
scoq>ion  may  be  cured  by  crushing  the  animal  that  stong 
him  upon  the  hurt,  as  is  prescribed  by  many  phy sidaos, 
and  as  an  acquaintance  of  mine  told  me  he  tried  upon  him^ 
self  (as  another  virtuoso  did  on  a  soldier)  with  good  suc- 
cess. And  when  I  consider  what  a  multitude  and  vaxidj 
of  figures  may  fit  the  corpuscles  that  are  endowed  with 
them  to  make  coalitions  very  different  from  both  the  com- 
ponent«parts,  I  can  scarce  think  it  very  improbable,  that 
in  a  patient's  body  there  may  be  made,  between  the  cor- 
puscles of  the  peccant  matter  and  those  of  a  medicine,  such 
useful  combinations  as  may  produce  resulting  concretions, 
innocent,  if  not  also  beneficial. 

If  I  had  leisure,  and  thought  it  fit,  I  could  easily  add  t 
great  number  of  instances  about  such  changes  of  coloors, 
odours,  tastes,  and  other  qualities,  as  are  produced  by  the 
coalescence  of  the  small  parts  of  differing  bodies,  and  dis- 
course of  the  natural  consequent  of  such  coalitions;  bat 
that  having  done  that  sufficiently  in  other  papers,  it  wiU  be 
here  more  proper  to  intimate  to  you,  that  when  a  particle 
of  peccant  matter  comes  to  be  associated  with  one  of  a  spe- 
cific medicine,  that  combination  may  alter  it  for  the  better, 
not  only  by  changing  its  bigness  and  figure,  but  also  by 
increasing  or  lessening  its  stiffness  and  its  solidity,  and  giv- 
ing a  new  modification  to  its  motion ;  as  a  little  attention  to 
the  natural  consequences  of  the  coalitions  of  bodies  mav 
easily  induce  you  to  grant. 

And  I  shall  add,  (as  it  were  ex  ahundanti)^  that  the  small 
concretions  made  by  the  union  of  some  morbific  with  some 
medicinal  corpuscles,  may  not  only  become  innocent,  bu: 
sometimes  also  beneficial ;  which  may  be  illustrated  br 
what  happens  by  a  further  preparation  to  common  subli- 
mate ;  for  though  this  be  a  substance  so  highly  corrosive 
and  mischievous,  that  a  few  grains  of  it  may  suffice  to  kill 
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a  man^  yet  by  making  a  coalescence  of  it  with  less  than 
its  weight  of  quicksilver,  which  is  a  body  insipid  as  well 
as  modorous,  the  corrosive  sublimate  will  be  so  altered  and 
tamed,  as  to  be  turned  into  what  chymists  call,  because  it 
is  freed  from  sharpness,  mercurius  dulcis,  which,  if  it  be 
$kilfuUy  prepared  and  given,  though  in  the  quantity  of 
many  grains,  is  not  only  for  the  most  part  an  innocent 
thing,  but  a  very  good  medicine,  and  that  perhaps  in 
xnore  cases  than  physicians  generally  know  it  to  be  good 
in. 

The  newly  mentioned  account  may  hint  to  us  a  probable 
argument  to  shew  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  digestions 
and  changes  that  a  specific  medicine  may  receive  in  its 
way,  it  may  prove  a  salutary  one  when  it  arrives  at  the 
part  it  should  relieve.  For  though  the  corpuscles  of  the 
medicine  should,  in  their  way  to  the  part  affected,  be  con* 
siderably  changed,  yet  it  is  possible  that  these  altered  cor- 
puscles may,  by  that  very  alteration,  be  made  medicinal ; 
since  they  may  be  qualified,  (even  by  those  changes), 
when  they  arrive  at  the  part  affected,  to  combine  them- 
selves strictly  with  some  corpuscles,  whether  morbific  or 
others,  that  they  find  already  there,  and  may  with  them 
compose  new  concretions,  that  may  acquire  a  new  nature 
very  friendly  to  the  patient.  Something  analogical  to  this* 
^^re  may  observe  in  asparagus,  which,  being  eaten,  afford 
store  of  particles  that,  mixing  with  those  they  meet  with  in 
the  kidneys  or  the  bladder,  produce  a  new  odour,  very  dif- 
fering both  from  that  of  mere  urine,  and  from  that  of  the 
plant  itself.  And  so,  if  good  turpentine  be  taken  at  the 
mouth,  it  is  known,  that,  arriving  at  the  kidneys  and  blad- 
der, it  will  mingle  its  minute  parts  with  those  it  meets  with 
there,  whence  will  emerge  corpuscles  that  will  impregnate 
the  urine  with  a  very  differing  odour  from  that  which  be- 
longs to  either  of  the  liquors,  since  it  oftentimes  has  a  fra- 
grancy  somewhat  like  the  smell  of  violet^. 

Before 
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Before  I  conclude  this  paper,  it  is  like  it  will  be  thoQght 
fit,  that  I  should  take  notice  of  a  difficulty  that  I  know 
may  be  objected,  if  not  against  the  past  discourse,  jet 
against  the  sufficiency  of  it  to  answer  the  design  I  propose 
to  myself  in  writing  it.  For  it  may  be  said,  that  whereas 
my  arguments  and  explications  suppose  all  along  that  the 
specific  remedies  are  taken  in  at  the  mouth,  it  is  known 
that  divers  of  the  assertors  of  specifics  reckon  among  them 
some  that  are  not  by  swallowing  taken  into  the  body,  hot 
only  outwardly  applied,  or  perhaps  do  but  barely  touch  it; 
as  may  be  observed  in  aniulets,  rings,  &c.  On  occasion  of 
this  considerable  difficulty,  I  have,  if  I  misrem ember  not, 
represented  divers  things  in  another  tract ;  but  however,  it 
may  be  fit  in  this  place  briefly  to  say  somewhat  by  waj  of 
answer  to  it.  We  may,  then,  take  notice  that  the  confi« 
dence  with  which  many  physicians  reject,  and  tome  of 
them  deride,  external  specifics,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  seems 
to  be  built  upon  these  two  things  :  the  one,  that  the  medi- 
cine cannot  in'  part,  as  it  is  certain  it  does  not  in  the  mass, 
get  into  the  body ;  and  the  other,  that  in  case  a  specific 
should  have  some  part  of  it  subtil  enough  to  gain  admit- 
tance, that  part  must  be  too  small  and  inconsiderable  to  be 
able  to  produce  in  the  body  any  such  notable  change  as  is 
necessary  to  the  expulsion  of  peccant  humours,  and  the 
conquering  of  a  disease. 

As  to  the  former  of  these  grounds,  I  largely  enough 
shew  in  another  paper  *,  that  a  man^s  skin,  though  it  seems 
an  entire  continued  body,  is  really  perforated  with  a  grcai 
multitude,  and  perhaps  a  not  inconsiderable  variety,  of  lit- 
tle cutlets  and  inlets  which  we  call  pores,  many  of  which 
are  visible,  even  in  the  skins  of  dead  animals,  by  good  mi- 
croscopes, and  others  are  manifestly  inferred  from  the  nu- 
merous little  drops  that  cover  all  the  skin  at  the  first  crup- 

tioE 

•  The  paper  here  meant  is  the  Eseay  of  the  Porosity  of  Bodies. 
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tion  of  sweat.  And  that  these  little  perforations  may  be 
inlets  to  the  finer  particles  of  externally  applied  medicinesy 
ntaj  appear  probable  by  several  phenomena,  such  as  these  i 
that  water  will  soak  through  the  pores  of  a  fine  bladder, 
and  dissolve  salt  of  tartar,  or  even  white  sugar,  contained 
in  it :  that  I  have  prepared  a  certain  liquOT,  whose  fumes, 
though  Hot  agitated  by  heat,  would  quickly  penetrate  di-« 
vers  membranfc$  of  dead  animals,  and  manifesdy  work  oa 
tnetalline  bodies  wrapt  up  in  them :  that  it  is  a  known 
thing,  that  quicksilver,  outwardly  applied, in  ointmc^ts^ 
girdles,  &c.  will  get  in  at  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  invade 
the  internal  pa^s  of  the  body,  and  stay  there  longer,  and 
perhaps,  <too,  operate  more,  than  the  physician  desired* 
'  And  when  once  the  effluvia  of  these  exterHaiUy  applied 
iemedies  have  gained  admittance  at  the  potes  of  the  skin^ 
it  is  not  very  difficult  to  conceive  how  they  may  proceed 
further ;  fox  underneath  the  cuticula,  or  scarf  skin,  and 
dose  to  it,  there  are  so  great  a  multitude  of  capillary  ves-« 
aels,  that  you  can  scarce  thrust  a  small  pin  into  any  party 
but  that  the  point  of  it  will  meet  and  t^ar  some  of  these  lit- 
tle vessels ;  as  will  appear  by'a  small  drop  of  blood  that  will 
be  made  to  issue  "out  at  the  new  made  hole,  as  small  as  it 
is :  to  which  instance,  if  it  were  necessary,  I  could  add  di-» 
vers  others,  of  the  multitude  and  spreading  of  the  capillary 
vessels  that  lie  close  beneath  the  skin,  and  fbr  the  most  part 
earry  blood,  though  some  of  them  may  contain  other  juices, 
and  discharge  their  recreiiients  by  sweat,  or  insensible 
transpiration^  at  the  cutaneous  outlets.  Now  theSe  capilla- 
ry vessels,  as  small  as  they  are,  having  their  cavities  im- 
mediately  continued  with  those  of  less  slender  ones,  and  by 
their  intervention  with  those  of  the  greater,  which  are 
branches  of  the  greatest  of  all  -,  the  corpuscles  of  the  medi- 
cine,  once  got  into  the  capillary  vessels,  may  have  an  easy 
passage,  by  means  of  the  liquors  they  contain,  into  these 
greater  branches  of  the  principal  veins,  and  so,  by  virtue 

of 
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of  the  circulation,  come  to  be  quickl  j  mingled  with  (btf 
mass  of  bloody  and  hj  it  may  be  easily  conveyed  to  all  the 
parts  of  the  body;  as  it  has  been  oftentimes  observed  % 
that  arsenical  amulets  worn  upon  the  breast  did,  though 
they  scarce  touched  the  skin,  produce  threatening  distem^ 
pers*in  the  heart,  and  several  mischievous  symptoms  in 
other  parts  of  the  body.  And  I  find  it  recorded  in  good 
authors,  that  cantharides,  even  when  but  held  in  the  hand, 
nay  sometimes  though  but  carried  in  one's  pocket,  trans- 
mitted their  hurtful  effluvia  as  far  as  the  bladder,  and  ex- 
cited great  pain  and  other  bad  symptoms  there. 

As  for  the  second  ground  on  which  specific  remedies  are 
rejected,  that  though  they  could  get  entrance  into  die  body, 
yet  it  would  be  but  by  their  effluvia,  and  these  are  no  way 
likely  to  prove  efficacious  enough  to  have  any  considerabfe 
efiect  upon  an  internal  disease  :  to  remove  this  difficulty,  I 
shall  briefly  observe, 

1.  That  the  number  of  the  corpuscles  that  may  pass 
from  the  outward  medicine  into  the  body,  may  be  far 
greater,  and  therefore  make  them  more  considerable,  than 
most  men  are  apt  to  think.  This  may  be  rendered  proba- 
ble by  the  great  multitudes  of  odorous,  and  consequcntlj 
sensible,  expirations  that  are  continually  emitted,  for  a  very 
long  time  together,  by  ambergris,  musk,  civet,  and  much 
more  by  skilfully  made  compositions  of  them.  And  tha: 
also  subtil  eflluvia,  even  without  the  assistance  of  heat,  mar 
quickly  penetrate  membranes  so  plentifully,  as  to  act  on 
stable  bodies  contained  in  them,  I  have  intimated  a  little 
;tbovc,  and  have  experimentally  made  appear  to  divers  cu- 
xlous  men. 

2.  That  the  corpuscles  of  a  medicine  may  retain  their 
iiuluit',  and  TiOt  lose  iicir  power  of  operating,  notwithstanti- 

'  Sit:  rh'is  at  lir^e  proved  by  the  learned  Dicmcrbrocck  dc  PcUc  Vx* 
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^  their  being,  as  it  were,  strained  through  the  skin ;  a» 
aj  be  argued  from  the  mercury  that  we  not  long  since 
entioned  to  have  been  foimd  in  the  form  of  quicksilver  in 
e  bodies  of  some  men  that  had  been  too  frequently  a« 
dnted  with  mercury,  mixed  up  with  unctuous  things  into 
I  bintment ;  by  which  the  patient  may  be  as  long  and 
olently  salivated,  as  if  he  had  swallowed  a  bolus  or  pills 
ith  mercury. 

And  so  I  have  divers  times  observed,  as  I  doubt  not  but 
hers  have  oftener  done,  that  a  little  opium,  mixed  up  with 
her  idgredients  for  plaisters,  did^  by  outward  application, 
ke  off  the  acute  pains  of  inward  parts,  though  moderately 
mote  from  the  plaister. 

3.  And  that  the  cdrpuscles  of  a  specific  may  oii  divers 
xasions  act  more  powerfully  by  getting  in  at  the  pores 
\  the  skin,  than  if  the  remedy  that  afforded  them  had  been 
ken  in  at  the  mouth;  because  if  it  had,  the  particle9 
ight  be  divided,  or  perhaps  on  other  accounts,  (as  by  di- 
Ltion,  composition  with  those  of  the  chyle,  &c.),  much 
.tered,  by  the  ferment  or  the  menstruum  of  the  stomach,- 
y  their  filtration  through  the  guts,  and  their  long  and 
rinding  passage  through  them  and  the  lymphiducts,  before 
ley  arrive  at  the  heart  to  be  mingled  with  the  blood : 
whereas  the  corpuscles  of  the  external  specific,  presently 
Iter  they  are  past  the  skin,  get  into  the  capillary  vessels 
»f  the  blood,  that  lie  under  it,  and  by  their  means  are 
ipeedily  mixed  with  the  circulating  mass  of  that  liquor,  and 
io  escape  the  formerly  mentioned  alterations  that  other 
nedicines  are  subject  to  before  they  ar^  admitted  into  the 
nass  of  blood*  By  which  it  may  appear,  that  those  phy- 
^cians  are  much  mistaken,  that  think  a  topical  medicine 
^n  at  best  relieve  but  the  part  it  is  applied  to,  because  it^ 
orpuscles  cannot  be  supposed  to  reach  beyond  that  part  of 
'Je  body  that  lies  very  near  the  medicine  they  issue  from, 
'^t  though  this  reasoning  might  be  excusable  enough|  if 

not 
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not  allowable,  before  the  circnlatian  of  the  blood  was  dis- 
covered ;  jet  now  it  is  known  how  great  an  intercoorteAat 
liquor  maintains  between  distant  parts  of  the  body,  flic  ar- 
goment  is  not  seasonable* 

And  on  this  occasion  I  shsdl  add  an  advertisement  that  I 
remember  not  I  have  met  with  in  authors ;  which  is^  thit 
bodies  outwardly  applied  may  prove  specifics  for  sooc 
diseases  or  distempers  that  one  would  hot  think  diem  tcrf 
good  for  by  the  bare  knowledge  of  their  effects  when  takat 
in  at  the  mouth.  Thus  camphor,  dwallowed,  is,  in  the 
dose  of  a  very  few  grains,  a  great  heater  of  the  blood,  and 
is  in  some  countries,  perhaps  not  altogether  witbont  reason, 
extolled  by  physicians  in  some  kinds  of  iU  donditioned  fe- 
vers ;  but  outwardly,  it  is  applied  to  take  off  those  red- 
nesses of  the  face  that  are  thought  to  proceed  from  beat 
of  blood ;  and  it  is  used  in  ointments  against  bmms.  So 
spirit  pf  wine,  that  is  so  hot-when  drunk,  is  a  very  good 
Iremedy  to  take  out  the  fire,  as  they  speak,  in  boms^  c^ 
cially  if  the  part  be  eaiply  moistened  with  it.  Bread,  that 
is  counted  so  moderate  and  w^ll  tempered  an  aliment  wba 
eaten,  if  it  be  chewed  and  outwardly  applied^  hath  consi- 
derable virtues  in  Several  external  afiections.  And  I  know 
an  ancient  and  experienced  physician,  that  uses  to  purg^ 
children  that  will  not  easily  be  brought  to  swallow  medi- 
cines, by  applying  something  to  their  navels,  that  docs  nd 
offend  them  by  colour,  smell,  or  griping ;  and  this  himself 
more  than  once  confessed  to  me  is  but  an  ordinary  alimesf 
that  most  men,  and  I  among  others,  have  frequently  taken 
unprepared,  which  he  freely  named  to  me,  but  which  I 
liiive  not  yet  had  opportunity  to  make  trial  of. 

That  wliat  we  have  been  saying  about  the  possible  effi- 
cacy of  external  specifics  may  appear  tlie  less  improbable, ;{ 
will  be  fit  to  take  notice  of  some  observ'ationa  that  comport 
very  well  with  our  doctrine.  And  though  the  instances  w 
he  brought  will  not  be  all  of  them  of  remedies  that  descnc 
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le  name  of  specifics ;  yet,  besides  that  some  of  them  xaaj 
erbaps  Jbave  a  title  tp  it^  they  will  aU  conduce  to  shew 
\nt  supples  or  drugs,  externally  applied,  x^iay  have  cons;- 
erahk  operations  against  internal  di^t^tmpers  of  the  body. 

It  were  easy  for  me  to  mention  a  great  many  external 
pecifics  x>ut  of  physicians  books ;  but  I  purposely  forbear 
•^  bacaose,  to  speak  fre^y,  I  suspect  that  o^ost  of  those  ^rc-. 
aedies,  though  greatly  extolled,  have  been  but  lit(l^  ex- 
mined  by  the  deliverers  of  ^em  i  and  i(  mgy  suffice  for 
&J  present  purpose,  to  alledge  a  few  instances  that  have 
can  recommended  tome  either  by  my  own  eipperienpe,  or 
liat  of  some  friends  ;  only  there  is  one  observation  that  i^ 
0  solemnly  and  expressly  delivered  by  Galeo,  upon  his 
wo  knowledge,  and  so  well  backed  by  other  eminent  phy* 
icians,  that  I  shall  let  it  lead  ^e  way.  Thi$  memorable 
tory,  that  is  related  by  Galen,  is  of  a  piony  roojt,  which, 
aviag  been  worn  as  an  appens^m  ^bout  a  boy  that  liad 
een  epileptic  for  divers  months,  kept  him  from  his  oisease 
s  long  as  he  woits  it  about  him  ;  but  when,  bj  ^u  accir 
ent,  he  ceased  to  do  so,  the  disease  invaded  him  again; 
nd  yet,  by  applying  the  remedy  again,  he  was  the  second 
jne  freed  from  it ;  which  Galen  observing,  dix^  fpr  cu- 
iosity,  anake  the  root  be  laid  aside  i  but  finding  th^  fi(s  to 
etum,  he  employed  it  agaiu  with  the  former  success. 

I  lived  in  the  same  house  with  a  learned  and  judicious 
crson  that  was  subject  tp  be  paralytic,  who,  being  fre- 
uently  tortured  by  violent  cramps,  was  ^ordinarily  Mfid 
peediiy  relieved  by  wearing  or  handling  the  tpoth  of  % 
rue  hippopotami^,  or  rivjpr-horse  ^  and  k^  affirmed  to  me, 
[>at  If  pon  leaving  off  th|^  use  of  it  for  any  considerable  time, 
tther  oi^  of  (furiosity,  or  ta^^commpdate  some  friend,  the 
ts  would  return  wit}^  violence  upoia  him,  I  remember^ 
IsQ,  that  having  myself  been  for  SDfme  years  frcj^ueotly 
ubject  to  cramps,  and  complaining  of  it  to  a  phj^sician  tha^ 
lad  been  a  traveller  injo  cp}d  coi^ntries,  he  told  me^  that  he 
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had  brought  home  with  him  some  rings  made  of  the  trde 
elk^s  hoof,  from  a  place  where  these  animals  are  usiuDjoi- 
ployed,  and  that  with  tliese  he  had  cured  manj  of  tbe 
cramp ;  and  therewithal  presented  me  one  to  make  tnil  o( 
which  I  the  more  willingly  accepted^  because  he  cpokad 
to  me  that  divers  rings  that  were  sold  for  such  as  fais»  ni 
looked  like  them,  were  either  counterfeit  or  of  no  efficicj; , 
and  though  I  did  not  find,  that  if  'tlie  cramp  seized  me  ii 
the  calf  of  the  leg,  the  ring  would  much  relieve  me;  }tf 
when  the  fits  were  but  moderate,  and  in  other  pans,  csfe> 
cially  the  hands^  I  found  myself  eased  so  often,  and  sosoqb^ 
that  I  was  at  first  surprized  at  it,  and  used  to  have  the  re- 
medy laid  every  night  by  my  bed-side,  to  have  it  rcdjf 
when  occasion  should  require.  And  that  which  I  thoi^ 
somewhat  strange  was^  that  several  times,  when  the  cmp' 
seized  my  foot  or  my  toes,  the  pain  was  quickly  remowt 
though  I  applied  the  ring  but  to  my  finger ;  which  mi^ 
me  much  regret  the  loss  of  it. 

An  eminent  physician  speaking  to  me  one  day  of  a  J** 
tient  of  his,  that  was  subject  to  a  nocturnal  incontinmtam' 
nar^  that  was  very  inconvenient,  as  well  as  shameful ;  I  taM 
him  of  an  empirical  remedy  'which  is  mentioned  in  aaothtf 
pr.pcr,  whose  success  I  neither  would  warrant,  nor  did  ai'> 
j;oiher  despair  of,  and  whicli  at  least  seemed  safe,  thouebit 
should  not  prove  effectual.  This  was  only  a  simple  su^ 
stance,  (belonging  to  the  animal  kingdom),  that  wasioi* 
worn  in  a  fine  sarsenet  bag  between  the  shift  and  tlicstJBJ 
for  which,  a  good  while  after,  thp  physician  gave  mc^re^ 
thanks,  telling  me  that  he  was  surprized  at  the  effect  of :!» 
and  that  he  observed,  that  when  the  patient  had  worni:* 
long,  that  probably  the  virtue  bc^an  to  decay,  thai  \%\^^] 
sense,  the  cir.avia  were  almost  spent,  the  patient  founiis** 
to  take  a  fresh  remedy,  to  co:siinuc  the  benefit  she  i* 
found  by  th^:  ioinicr. 
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lot  affinn  or  expect  that  the  three  forenamed  ap«» 
or  the  other  remedies  I  am  about  to  mention,  wilt 
iicceed  ^  and  I  think  one  may  assign  some  not  im« 

reasons  of  the  want  of  uniformity  in  their  effects ; 
nj  present  argument  it  suffices  that  they  do  some<« 
xeed,  since  that  is  enough  to  shew  it  possible  that 
medicines  may  operate  upon  inward  distempers, 
g  one  day  given  a  visit  to  one  of  the  skilfullest 
idest  physicians  of  the  famous  college  of  Lond^n^ 
;d  in  his  chamber  a  fine  new  fashioned  clock ;  and 
iken  notice  of  it  to  him,  as  a  thing  I  had  not  seen 
ore,  he  desired  me  not  to  think  he  was  rich  and  vain 
to  purchase  so  dear  a  rarity  ;  but  that  it  belonged 
tier,  whom  he  named  to  me,  of  whose  daughter  he 
;his  story :  this  young  lady  had  a  great  tumour  in 

or  throat,  which  being  apprehended  to  be  of  a 
ous  nature,  made  her  father  fear  it  would  oblige 
icrease  her  portion  more  than  his  estate  could  con- 
'  bear :  wherefore,  at  length  he  addressed  himself 
lator,  who  judging  the  case  to  be  difficult,  and  be* 
Illiog  to  torment  the  lady  with  a  long  course  of 
old  the  courtier,  that  if  he  could  animate  her  to 
emedy  he  would  propose,  and  would  assist  him  to 
t,  he  hoped  to  remove  this  tumour  without  weak- 
r,  or  putting  her  to  pain.  Soon  after,  all  parties 
;reed,  and  the  desired  co^veniency  procured,  the 
vas  brought  into  a  room  where  there  was  yet  in 
3ody  of  a  man  that  had  died  of  e  lingering  disease; 
*s  hand  the  doctor  took,  and  laid  it  upon  his  pa* 
mour,  keeping  h  there  till  she  either  complained 
sed  that  she  felt  the  coldness  of  it  pen^trat^  to  the 
t  parts  of  her  tumour^     This  appli(;9tion  was  af** 

repeated  more  than  once,  whilst  the  body  conti^* 
hout  smelling  ;  and  by  this  course  ihc  tumour  was 
,  aud   tlie  patient  so  relieved,  that  hgc  father^  by 

E  c  ^  5)fay 
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way  of  gratittide,  knowing  how  much  the  physician  vis  i 
lover  of  curiosities,  made  him  a  present  of  that  clock. 

Tlie  learned  doctor  ascribed  this  odd  remedy  to  Bd- 
mont,  who  is  indeed  to  be  thanked  for  having  mAitiooBl 
and  reconmiended  a  medicine  thsrt  was  unlikely  to  be  good| 
besides  that  it  wa$  n()t  in  use ;  but  tbe  knowledge  of  it 
.seems  to  me  to  have  been,  for  the  main,  very  much  s- 
cienter  than  our  age ;  since  there  is  mention  made  of  i»t 
very  like  it  by  so  ancient  an  author  as  Pliny ;  thoogl^ 
since  his  time,  till  Helmont's  it  hath  been  generally  for|;el- 
ten  or  disbelieved,  save  that  one  physician,  (Francixfl 
Ulmus),  whoy  though  no  ill  obsenrer,  has  not  had  the  fbr« 
tune  to  be  famous,  takes  notice  of  a  case  very  like  thic  of 
our  courtier's  daughter,  affirming,  that  by  that  one  remedjfi 
after  others  had  been  fmitlessly  employed  he  knew  a  lokk 
virgin  to  have  been  perfectly  cured. 

I  was  one  summer,  to  my  great  surprize,  obnoxious  d 
frequent  bleedings  at  tht  nose ;  for  which  I  scnnetimes  wd 
one  remedy,  and  sometimes  another,  for  the  most  pan  xnA 
good,  but  not  still  with  quick  success  :  but  falling  once  un- 
expectedly into  a  fit  whose  violence  somewhat  ahrmcd  ar, 
I  resolved  t«  try  an  unusual  remedy  ;  and  having  asDj 
obtained  of  my  sister,  in  whose  house  this  accident  hap- 
pened, some  true  moss  of  a  dead  man's  scull,  which  hid 
been  S3nt  her  by  a  great  person,  for  a  present,  out  of  I^^ 
land,  in  which  country  I  found  it  less  rare  and  morert- 
jtecmed  than  elsewhere,  I  was  going  to  employ  it  sftertbf 
usual  manner,  which  is  to  put  it  up  into  the  patient's  n«- 
trils;  but  before  I  did  it,  I  had  the, curiosity  to  try.  w^' 
witlistarding  the  briskness  of  my  hremorrhagy,  whcthtf 
the  medicine  woiild  produce  its  effect  by  being  only  held  in 
my  hand ;  and  therefore  covering  a  piece  of  the  mo*^5  ^ 
my  fist,  that  the  warmth  might  a  little  actuate  the  medici^ 
I  found,  to  tlie  wonder  of  the  bv-standers,  that  the  W*"^ 
speedily  slopped,  nor,  thanks  be  to  God,  have  I  becntn*' 
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with  a  bsemoirhtgj  for  some-jears  finom  that  very 
But  this  is  far  less  strange  than  what  was  affirmed 
ve  happened  to  one  of  the  emioentest  members  of  the 
il  Societj  :  this  learped  gentleman^  who  was  of  a  very 
dne  complexion^  found  himself  nxadx  affected  by  the 
f  the  moss  of  a  human  skull,  (pieces  of  which  I  have 
itickijig  to  the  roots  of  the  vegetable,  when  it  was  ge- 
;),  which  had  so  strange  an  operation  upon  him,  that 
dmesy  when  he  was  let  blood,  if,  for  curiosity's  sake, 
:ld  a  q^uantity  of  this  moss  in  his  hand,  the  ef&ux  of  the 
L  would  cease  till  he  laid  it  by  again  ;  which  was  not 
sokBmly  averred  to  me  by  himself,  but  confirmed  iS 
y  his  ingenious  physician,  with  both  whom  I  had  a 
milar  acquaintance,  which  otherwise  I  should  have 
(ht  scarce  credible,  unless  imagination,  a  faculty  very 
g  in  that  gfuikman,  contributed  to  the  strange  effect 
6  remedy, 

le  hitherto  mentioned  externa)  specifics  are  aSbrded  by 
ables  and  animals,  which,  being  bodies  of  a  slighter 
re,  may  be  supposed  to  have  their  parts  more  tfflur 
e ;  and  therefore  I  shall  now  add  two  or  three  exam- 
ifforded  by  the  mineral  kingdom,  which  consisting  of 
:s  that  never  were  living,  and  which  are  for  the  most 
^ery  close  and  compact,  are  generally  thought  to  have 
parts  indisposed  to  emit  effluvia* 
:new  a  person  of  great  learning,  and  by  profession  a 
Lcian,  who  enjoyed  a  health  good  enough,  save  that 
ly,  after  a  few  hour«  sleep,  he  waked  in  the^  night 
great  terrors,  foUowedi  for  a  long  time,  with  such 
at  palpitations  of  the  heart,  as  were  very  troublesome, 
ometime^  frightful  to  him.  To  remove  this  distemper, 
ied  all  that  his  art  suggested  to  him,  but  withoi^t  suc- 
,  whereupon  he  complained  of  it  to  several  of  his  ac- 
itance,  fuid  mentioning  it  one  day  among  a  company 
nn^hantSi  whereof  some  frequented  very  remote  coun- 
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triesi  one  of  them  told  him  he  would  easily  relieve  hi 
a  remedy  that  had  been  found. efficacious  both  upon  hi 
and  others.  This  he  told  him  was,  to  take  divers  fla 
smooth  cornelian  stones,  such  as  they  bring  from  die 
Indies  to  cut  rings  out  of,  and  to  sew  eight  or  ten  of 
to  a  piece  of  scarlet  or  flannel,  to  be  htmg  about  his 
so  as  that  the  stones  may  immediately  touch  the  skin 
against  the  heart  and  the  mouth  of  the  stomach.  Tl 
medy  the  physician  procured^  and  in  no  long  time 
the  great  benefit  of  it,  insomuch  that  he  thought  he  i 
now  securely  leave  off  the  use  of  these  stones,  whi 
did  once  or  twice  out  of  curiosity,  as  well  as  for  his 
but  finding  the  distemper  to  return  each  time,  within 
few  weeks  after  he  liad  laid  aside  his  remedy,  he  res 
to  keep  it  always  on,  as  he  had  long  successfully 
when  he  told  mc  the  story  ;  and,  to  convince  me,  pts 
me  with  some  of  the  cornelians  that  he  had,  for  6 
wanting  them,  {Mrocured  in  greater  number  than  he  w 
at  once.  But  since  I  have  not  yet  had  occasion  to  i 
trial  of  them,  I  shall  not  conclude  that  the  remedy  wil 
ways  succeed,  but  only  (which  is  enough  for  my  pr 
purpose)  that  it  is  at  least  possible  that  such  an  extern: 
medy  may  be  very  effectual, 

I  afterwards  thought  (which  I  here  note,  to  add  t 
probability  of  what  I  have  been  relating)  that  pos 
those  that  first  made  use  of  the  fore  mentioned  remedy, 
have  had  a  hint  from  what  Galen  saith  of  the  ja? 
which  stone  we  observe  to  be  various  in  point  of  co 
and  I  have  seen,  in  the  green  mixtures,  of  red  almo; 
deep  as  that  of  cornelians.  Of  this  stone  Galen  rtlates 
some  made  rings,  in  whicli  were  graven  a  dragon,  ha 
beams  issuing  from  hini,  and  commended  it  as  very  h 
ly  to  the  stomach,  being  applied  to  the  mouth  of  it; 
though  he  omitted  (and  found  he  safely  might  do  iO 
Tjculpture,  he  yet  approves  the  stones  ujwn  his  o^' 
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it  experience,  ^PP^Ju^g  them  almost  as  our  merchant 
Sane  btffUJ  (says  he)  ego  quoque  lapidis  ahunie  feci peri^ 
n^  torquem  emm  ex  hyus^odi  lapillis  confectum^  collo  sus^m 
i,  ita  tU  lapides  os  vmtricuH  coraingerent ;  apparehant 
n  nibif(nBinus  prodesse ;  etiamsi  sculpturam  non  baberetU^ 
^^*  I  have  made  myself  a  frequent  trial  of  this  stone, 
ivi^g  carried  several  of  those  little  stones  tied  together 
Km^  my  neck  in  such  a  manner  that  the  stoqes  did 
uoh  the  mouth  of  my  stomach ;  yet  they  were  be- 
^cialf  though  they  had  nothing  graven  upon  them,** 

have  lately  mentioned  the  efficacy  of  a  cramp  ring  up- 
ome  parts  of  the  genus  nervosum ;  but  some  will  per- 
.  think  it  more  considerable^  if  a  stone  ring,  worn  on  the 
ir,  shall  be  abl^  to  work  on  the  mass  of  blood,  and  par- 
arly  that  depraved  portion  of  it  that  nature  relegates  to 
distant  parts  as  the  hemorrhoidal  veins  \  and  yet  the 
rienced  Monardes,  having  described  the  blood-stone 
is  brought  from  New  Spain,  and  represented  it  as  a 
;r,  not  only  conrniends  it  against  hemprrhages,  being 
led  to  the  bleeding  part,  bu^  adds  the  following  words, 
h  declare  that  he  speaks  upon  experience:  Vidimus 
illos  baemorrhoidum  JUtxu  qfflictos  rcmedium  sensisse^  annU'^ 
X  hoc  lapide  confectos  in  digit o  contiftue  gestando :  necnon 
nstruumjiuxum  sifti,  ^*  We  have  seen  sometimes  the 
morrhoids  ciured,  as  likewise  the  copious  monthly  is- 
es,  by  wearing  rings  made  of  this  stone." 
icnow  you  will  expect  here  that  I  should  not  on  this 
don  pretermit  the  lapis  nephriticus  ;  of  which  sort  of 
;s,  though  maay  have  been  found  ineffectual  against 
lisease  that  give3  them  their  name,  and  though  it  be 
:e  possible  to  chuse  those  few  that  are  good  without 
Dg  particularly  and  actually  tried  them ;  yet  that  some 
icm  are  of  great  virtue,  we  have  the  testimony  of  the 
isitive  and  judicious  Boetius,  and  that  other  learned 
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writer  about  g^ms,  Johannes  de  Loet,  whose  pniiei  tif 
confirmed  by  the  historical  testimonies  of  Mornvtesiri 
others.  But  n6ne^  that  I  have  met,  speaks  more  heae  ti 
our  purpose  than  a  considerable  miereHant  of  Ldpock, 
whose  rare  observatiotis  are  recorded  hy  a  min  ef  fojf 
great  reading,  the  learned  Untzefos  *^  to  wftiom  t  refiSr  j«% 
(Contenting  mjsdf  to  nlehtion^  in  thb  place,  two  of  the  M 
remarks  he  sets  4own  :  the  first,  that  the  merchtat  afinwl 
to  our  authoir,  that  bj  wearing  this  stone  for  soihe  diji^Ae 
calculous  matter  was  so  powerfullj  proscribed,  that  i  im1- 
titude  of  small  grains  of  sand  were  expelled  even  at  the 
comers  of  his  eyes.  The  like  effect  to  which  he  oftok  qh» 
served  of  that  remedy  in  divers  other  persons.  These* 
bond,  that  by  wearing  the  same  stone,  his  Wife^  who  wn 
troubled  with  a  gres^t  catarrh,  found  it  considenUy  a* 
thartic^  insomuch  that  the  first  day  she  was  diereby  pmfA 
fourteen  or  fifteen  times ;  Hi€  next,  nine  or  teA  times ;  ul 
afterwards  had  her  body  kept  very  open*  And  he  »kfa| 
that  he  fotind  also  this  stone  to  operate  like  a  purge,  dKK^ 
not  so  strongly  upon  himself. 

But  enough,  if  not  more  than  enough^  of  the  virtues  of 
periapta  and  appensa,  especially  since  more  instances  of 
them  may  be  met  with  in  some  other  papers :  and  even 
without  them,  or  at  least  ^vlth  them,  those  particulars  I 
come  from  mentioning  may  furnish  a  sufficient  answer  tQ 
the  objection  that  has  occasioned  them* 


THE    CONCLUSION. 

AND  now.  Sir,  you  have  what  the  consideration  of  u« 
nature  of  the  things  I  treat  of  suggested  to  me  about  i^f 

principJ 

*  Untzcr.  de  Nephrit  lib.  X.  ca|>;  sf 


icipal  wftjrs  by  ^hidk  I  coscei^ae  ^cific  aoadkines^may 
e  diaeasei^  or  at  least  muoh  Icnqft*  them^  I  said  dM 
Bcipai  ways,  beoamae  I  am  i»t  6tfa^  denying  that  then) 
jr  be  maay  otiieni  that  most  n^  bere^be  misaMiied,  test 
hoold  too  mueb  tranagress  tie  liieaits  tbat  beooine4m 
stle ;  espetialfy  this  being  alre^f  faF  more  praHx  than 
^  fi^  intended^  though'  I  pttrpo^efy-  emtted  tha  amboiii^ 
kaod  argtimeiite  of  divem  ph j«kiaoS' and  ebjmists  thai 
bataiii  that  there  are  specific  medi^itieS)  because  ftey  pro« 
d  upoa  {mnciple^  (such  as  substantii^  forms,  r^sd  qtlafi-^ 
(^  ^eas^  or  chaoses,  and  the  like)-  whiek  I  edttid  not 
:lj  employ,  because  I  do  not  admit  them.  But  though 
arbore  to  lengthen  my  discourse  by  improper,  and,  I 
pe,  aeedless  toaasdrijpttOos  out  of  others  ;  yet  it  is  lon^ 
>ugh  to  prompt  me  now,  at  the  close  of  it,  to  remind  you 
two  or  three  things  that  I. declared  at  the  beginning. 
As,  first,  that  I  did  not  pretend  that  a  specific  medicine, 
nature  by  a  specific  does  commonly  effect  the  cure  by 
B  of  the  particular  ways  that  I  proposed^  exclusively  to 
I  rest ;  since  I  rather  think^  that  oftentimes  two,  and 
metime^  more,  concur  to  the  effect.  Secondly,  that  I 
oposed  to  myself  to  explicate  the  ways  of  working  ot 
ccific  remedies  only  in  gener^.  And,  thirdly,  that  I  did 
t  assert  that  the  ways  I  pitched  upon  were  tjhe  true  and 
nuine  ones  by  which  the  medicine  does  act,  but  only 
opounded  them  as  ways  by  Which  ii  may  isict.  So  that, 
thout  being  dogmatical,  I  offer  you  my  explications  but 

possible,  ^d  perhaps  not  imprbbable ;  and  that  may 
ffice  for  the  occasion  and  scope  of  this  letter,  in  which  1 ' 
esume  you  remember  I  aimed  but  at  Shewing  you  that 
e  operations  of  specific  medicines  are  not  irreconcileable 

the  principles  of  the  corpuscular  philosophy ;  which  I 
3pe  you  will,  without  reluctancy,  grant,  if,  by  my  good 
»rtune,  the  difficulties  that  made  you  hesitate  seem  to  you 
►  be  lessened  by  so  baryen  an  intellect  as  mine,  discours- 
ing 
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xng  of  an  abstruse  subject  which  belongs  to  a  ptaStmm 
that  I  am  not  of.  Upon  which  account  it  may  be  jostfy 
presumed^  that  jou^  who  have  so  much  more  sagacitjr,  and 
are  so  much  more  concerned  than  I  in  the  subject  I  have 
been  treating  of,  and  who,  being  a  professed  phjsiciany 
have  much  more  opportunity  to  discover  the  varioas 
courses  that  nature  does^  or  may,  take  in  curing  diseases^ 
will  be  able  to  give  yourself  far  more  satisfaction  than  yoa 
could  hope  to  receive  from  me,  who  have  therefore  pro* 
posed  to  you  my  conjectures  very  diffidently,  though  I  sq 
very  positive  in  asserting  myself  to  be^ 

S I R,  your  most.  See, 

ROBERT  BOYLE 
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The  like  notsibte  diaoges  I  bare  several  tmies  prodncei 

wf  niztmesy  in  divers  other  qu^dities  of  bodies  thsu  tbrir 

as  in  fbeir  odours,  tastes,  8cc.  and  y^hf  such  alter- 

maj  not  be  also  effected  hj  composition  in  some  of 

s^cinal  qaalxres  of  bodies,  I  do  not  ret  see.    Qaick- 

itsel^  inwardly  taken^  does  nstxaDj  cattse,  either  no 

t  evacnation,  or  one  that  is  made  at  the  month ;  bnt 

if  it  be  dissolved  in  spirit  of  nitre,  and  precipitated  with 

vea-sah,  this  white  predpitate  being  ednlcorated,  if  it  be 

irarily  given  in  a  jnst  dose,  doth  (as  far  as  I  can  yet  learn) 

MdofB  work  by  saKration,  but  by  siege.     On  the  other 

aide,  glass  of  antimony,  (made  fer  se),  whefeof  a  very  few 

jndns,  given  in  substance,  are  wont  to  work  violently  np^ 

waids  and  downwards,  being  dissolved  in  spirit  of  vinegar^ 

(which  is  not  easily  and  quickly  ddne),  will  not  usually 

tther  vomit  or  purge,  though  the  menstruum  be  drawn 

from  it,  and  though  it  be  given  in  a  larger  dose  than  Aat 

aC  the  imcompounded  glass. 

And  though  if  crude  antimony  b'?  nuxed  with  nitre  and 
tetar,  as  in  the  ordinary  way  of  m&king  crocus  metallo- 
nun,  there  is  produced,  as  is  vulgarly  known,  a  medicine 
so  emetic  and  cathartic,  that  an  ounce  or  less  of  the  wine 
Itfaerein  it  has  been  infused,  without  sensibly  losing  its 
weight,  is  wont  to  work  strongly  enough  both  upwards  and 
downwards  ;  yet  I  have  known  some  that  would,  withont» 
acmple,  take  several  chains  of  trude  antimony  in  substance, 
and  one,  particularly,  that  continued  the  use  of  it  long  with- 
oat  being  vomited  or  purged  by  it.  And  trials  purposely 
have  informed  me,  that  if,  instead  of  saltpetre  and 
,  antimony  be  prepared  with  well  dried  sea-sak  and  % 
little  salt  of  tartar,  thoug^h  bo*b  these  amount  not  to  above 
ktlf  the  weight  of  the  nitre  and  tartar  vulj^arly  u^  ;  yet 
the  antimony,  well  fluxed  with  these  (for  about  an  hour), 
is  ther-:bv  so  altered  i-  *  correcrccl,  that  it^fTords  an  nsefiil: 
jnedicine,  of  which  one  may  give  from  12  or  15  Trains,  to 

half 
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treniiclt  sopnposWned  with  the  praises  that  > 
to  shnplo,  that  they  vyeriodk  the  incooveidttKie 
'on  divers  occssiinis  .produce,  w  ^oald  -find  ia  Ii 
cines  bad  qualities  that  itre  not  yef  taken  notio 
I  have  more-tbxn  once  fait  bnt  too  well  in  the^ 
TDKde  of  the  hurt  some  patients  would  receive  bj 
Sppkaded  medicines,  prescribed  them  even  fay  c 
and  learned  men,  when  upon  their  authority  m 
were  neglBtited,  and  the  use  of  the  medicines 
persisted  in.  I  remember  I  once  saw,  in  the  ] 
learned  and  curious  traveller  into  the  eastern  p 
world,  an  Arabic  manuscript  about  the  Mater 
which  tnade  me  regret  the  loss  of  the  most  part  > 
skill  I  once  had  in  that  language  ;  for  besides  t 
written  in  a  delicate  hand,  and  the  letters  in  fit 
riously  adorned  with  gold  and  azure,  the  meth 
to  be  Aiore  accurate  than  any  thing  I  bad  seen  o 
ject :  ftnd  that  which  pleased  mc  not  a  little  was,  I 
thor  had  been  so  wary,  that  after  the  columns  i 
taught,  besides  many  other  things,  the  virtues,  < 
of  every  drug  he  treated  of^  he  had  a  distinct ' 
the  bad  qualities  of  it,  and  the  constitutions  ai 
wherein  the  use  of  it  may  be  dangerous  or  in< 
I  think  it  thcreftwc  not  unreasonable  to  subject,  1 
a  great  many  ingredients  are  blended  into  one 
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et  in  the  hodj  before,  and  perhaps  would  have  been  lit-* 
bj  little  subdued  bj  nature^  if  it  had  not  been  unsea* 
ably  roused  and  assisted  by  some  ingredient  that  per* 
M  was  needlessly  put  into  the  medicine.  I  have  had  so 
ny  unwelcome  proofs  of  this  in  myself,  that  it  engages 
to  be  the  more  careful  to  caution  others  against  the  like 
onvenience» 


SECT   IIL 

(MOTHER  benefit  accruing  from  the  usb  of  simpler 
idicines  is,  that  thereby  the  patient  may,  without  bur* 
ning  his  stomachy  or  nauseating  the  remedy,  take  a 
ger  dose  of  the  medicine,  or  of  that  ingredient  of  it 
ttein  the  virtue  chiefly  resides*  For  whereas  physicians 
obliged  to  stint  themselves  in  the  dose  of  the  aiedicine, 
fear  of  disgusting  the  patient  or  oppressing  his  stomach ; 
en  there  are  many  things  heaped  together  in  a  moderate 
e  of  one  compounded  medicine,  these  ingredients  that 
either  superfluous,  or  at  least  are  less  efficacious,  must 
essarily  take  up  a  considerable  part  of  that  determinate 
e,  and  coi^sequently  leave  much  the  less  of  the  more  ap^ 
priated  or  useful  ingredients* 

To  say  that  all  the  ingredients  that  are  thrust  into  a  great 
xposition  are  proper  and  conduce  unto  the  same  pur- 
e,  I  doubt,  is  not  always  true ;  and^  however,  is  not  a 
icient  answer,  since  it  does  not  avoid  the  inconvenience 
av€  been  objecting. 

f  a  baker,  being  to  make  the  best  bread  he  ca^,  espe-» 
ly.  for  a  person  of  a  weak  stomach,  should  to '  wheaten 
T  add  the  meal  of  rye,  of  barley,  and  of  oats,  though  all 
t^oL.  IV.  F  f  these 
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these  ingredients  be  good  and  nourishing,  tod  eschofilMtj 
is  by  many  used  to  make  bread^yet  none  will  take  Unftrl 
d  skilful  baker,  and  few  would  prefer  this  compoiiUj 
bread  to  that  more  simple  one  made  of  wheat  alone, 
so,  to  make  good  gunpowder,  a  skilful  man  would  Mt, 
saltpetre,  brimstone,  and  charcoal,  add  wax,  rosin, audi 
phor,  though  these  be  very  inflammable  substances  is^ 
as  sulphur.     And  thus,  if  one  would  make  an  o^vb 
whereof  but  one  small  cup  were  to  be  given  for  the 
recovery  of  fainting  persons,  he  would  not,  with  splits 
wine  or  good  brandy,  mix  mead  or  cyder,  and  stroi^ 
or  ale,  though  each  of  these  be  itself  a  spirituous  liqiur* 

Gum  Arabic  (whereof  I  prefer  that  which  is 
rent  and  colourless)  is  prescribed  in  several  com] 
as  a  drug  proper  to  mitigate  the  sharpness  of  urine  {  N' 
the  quantity  of  the  other  ingredients  that  it  i$  miiei 
clogged  with,  no  more  than  a  small  proportion  of  it 
comes  to  be  given  in  one  dose  :  but  when  I  have  had 
curiosity,  leaving  out  all  the  other  things,  to  give 
drachm,  or  perhaps  more,  of  it  at  one  time,  redooed 
long  pounding  (for  the  best  is  verj  tough)  to  fine 
in  a  large  draught  of  beer,  or  some  other  convenient 
cle,  I  found  very  considerable  effects  of  it.    And  I 
her,  that  a  gentleman  of  great  .note  coming  to  bid  me 
wel,  because  of  a  long  and  troublesome  joumejhe 
taking  to  mineral  waters,  which  he  intended  to  drink ^ 
many  weeks,  to  ease  him  of  a  very  painful  sharpoe0< 
urine ;  I,  that  knew  it  w««  not  venereal,  nor  from  Aci 
of  the  bladder,  (for  when  those  are  causes  of  the 
ry,  the  medicine  is  not  near  so  powerful),  dcaredi 
before  he  went,  to  make  lise  of  this  powder^  once,  tf  i 
there  should  be  need)  twice  a  day;  which  when  hel 
done,  it  so  relieved  him,  that  he  thought  himself 
cured,  and  forbore  his  intended  journey,  not  only  dut 
but  the  next.     For  the  chin-cough,  as  they  call  ir,  in 

drcOfl 
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n,  whose  o^d  symptoms  do  usually  fright  the  parents 
i  attendants^  and  oftentimes  frustrate  the  endeavours  of 
jsicians  skilful  in  curing  other  coughs^  I  have  not  known 
f  magi^erial  composition  so  effectual  as  the  simple  juice 
pnlegium,  (by  many  called  penny-royal)  sweetened  a 
le  with  sugar-candy,  and  given  long  enough,  from  time 
time,  in  the  quantity  of  a  child^s  spoonfiij.  (This  plant 
y  be  also  made  to  afford  a  syrup^  that  will  keep,  and  h 
iful  in  coughs,  but  which  I  doubt  is  not  so  efficacious  as 
?  ^mple  juice^)  There  are  many  and  obvious  experi- 
tits  of  the  great  efficacy  of  so  simple  a  remedy  as  asses 
Iky  (which  yet,  in  sgme  cases,  I  think  inferior  to  goat's 
Be,)  if  it  be  given  in  a  sufficient  quantity,  an4  for  a  com- 
ent  time.  There  are  also  many  instances  of  dangerous 
1  stubborn  diseases  that  have  been  cured  even  by  com- 
m  cow's  milk,  when  it  has  been  very  plentifully  tajcen^ 

1  for  a  long  continuance  of  tin^e  :  and  perhaps  it  is  no 
s  remarkable,  that  in  a  far  less  time,  now  and  then,  not 
tending  to  very  many  days,  fluxes,  as  diarrhaeas,  and, 
>ugh  more  seldom,  even  dysenterical  ones,  are  happily 
i  easily  cured,  as  I  hp.ve  sometimes  known,  by  the  bare 
5  of  SO  slight  a  remedy  as  milk,  wherein^  whilst  it  is 
tidy  boiling,  an  equal  quantity  of  fair  water  is  little  by 
le  put,  till  at  last  .there  remains  but  as  xn.uch  liquor  as 

2  milk  alone  amounted  to  at  first.  This  simple  alimen- 
ts medicine,  being  liberally  takcn^  (for  it  should  be  used 
ttead  of  all  other  drinks,  whilst  the  di^ase  continues),  has 
en  very  frequently  found  to  cure  fluxes,  not  all  of  one  sort, 

Ireland  itself,  where  that  kind  of  disease  isendemical. 
nd  though  I  have  formerly  in  another  paper  repommend- 

thc  use  oi parorychia  foiiis  rutaccis^  against  that  sad  and 
ibborn  disease,  the  king's  evil ;  yet  I  presume  you  will 
ow  me,  by  the  mention  of  a  trial  that  was  sin^e  made 
th  it,  to  give  a  notable  confirmation  of , the  utility  of  giv- 
j  an  alterative  simple,  if  need  .require,  in  considerable 

Ffl'  quantity. 
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qtufltity.  A  physiciaa  that  I  knew  wms  sent  ibr  tois 
phokitu  patient,  in  whose  ihroai  there  was  a  tnmot,wl 
and  to  onlnckJlr  seated,  thai,  much  coroprcsui^  the  < 
phagos,  it  rendered  deglatilioa  exceedii^  difficnlli  Ml 
being  likewise  so  hard  and  stubborn,  thai  though  the  | 
ucian  was  also  a  famons  chimigetHi,  he  could  neiibn 
tjss  it,  nor  bring  it  to  snppuratioQ  ;  the  patient,  tb 
rich,  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  starved,  li 
strait,  the  physician,  remembering  the  character  I  had ; 
of  paronychia,  or  whidow.grass,  sent  about  the  coum 
gel  all  that  could  be  procured  j  and  at  first  gave  a  lit 
it,  in  form  of  infusion,  in  such  liquid  aliments  as  ib 
tient  was  able,  with  much  ado,  little  by  little  to  get  6 
aud  having  by  this  means,  after  some  time,  made  il 
glatition  less  difficult,  be  gave  the  remedy  more  and 
plentifully,  to  imbue  the  whole  mass  of  biood  and  jui 
the  body  with  the  virtue  of  the  herb ;  whereby  the  ti 
was  at  length  resolved,  and  the  patient  secured,  so  mi 
the  physician's  reputatiou  as  well  as  profit,  that,  as  hi 
he  thought  gratitude  obliged  him  to  give  me  a  ciicui 
tial  account  of  his  success  ;  as  he  very  civilly  did  lo  ; 
letter,  whereof  1  have  given  you  the  substance. 

And  though  I  might  here  entertain  you  with  the  i 
of  some  other  simple  remedies,  plentifully  given ;  y< 
brevity  sake,  I  shall  rather  observe  in  general,  that  I 
not  but  several  simple  medicines  (I  speak  of  alteracii 
evacuating  ones)  would  be  found  far  more  effectual 
they  are  commonly  thought,  if  they  were  given  in  a 
larger  dose,  and  continued  for  a  competent  time. 
probably  so  immy  physicians  (especially  of  the  old  si 
would  not  be  sa  forward  to  reject  either  specific,  or  : 
remedies,  as  havini^  found  some  of  them  not  to  ansn 
pectaiion,  if  Ihey  would  allow  them  as  fair  a  trial  a 
give  1o  their  own  prescriptions;  such  as  the  chalybe 
(ht  ^ops,  the  Spa,  or  Tunbridge-walers,  the  decoct 
gui 
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Hwacom,  See,  which  they  often  give  with  divers  intenne- 
We  helps  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  sometimes  for 
nj  months  together,  without  expecting  that  in  a  few 
adby  much  less  in  a  very  few  days,  they  should  perform 
Bcoxe. 


SECT.    IV. 

&E  fourth  thing  that  may  recommend  the  use  of  simple 
cdictnes  it,  that,  caeteris  paribus^  they  are  more  easy  to  be 
than  compounded  ones.  This  assertion  needs  lit- 
proof.  And  where  several  simples  are  required,  one  or 
of  them  may  oftentimes  bo  difficult  to  be  got ;  and  all 
FAem  will  still  be  troublesome  to  be  fetched  and  to  be 
Me  up  into  a  composition.  How  useful  the  knowledge 
Irparable  remedies  may  be,  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew 
It  distinct  paper  ;  and  therefore  shall  not  discourse  of  it 
Bnty  but  only  add  this  one  observation,  that  some  medi-. 
■es  are  so  parable,  that  without  resorting  for  them  to  apo- 
bcaries  shops  (which  arc  not  every  where  at  hand,  nor  aU 
iyrs  famished  with  them),  we  may  find  them  in  those  of 
her  tradesmen.  Thus,  among  masons  and  bricklayers 
i^  most  commonly  meet  with  quick-lime  ;  whose  bare  in- 
lioD  in  common  water  (about  a  pound  of  the  former,  as  it 
Hiore  or  less  strong,  to  about  three  or  four  quarts  of  the 
Bfeer}  is  of  itself  a  good  medicine  in  divers  cases,  and,  as 
has  persuaded  me,  may  be  made  the  basis  of 
good  remedies  both  inward  and  outward ;  among 
^  htter  of  which  may  be  reckoned  an  oinment  that  I 
llMlly  kept  by  me  for  bums,  and  made  only  by  beating 
I  ftrong  lime«water  with  as  much  good  linsccd-oil  as 

F  f  :^  could 
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would  gladly  know  if]  to  take  from  time  to  time,  byiirf 
or  in  some  convenient  veiiicle,  two  or  three  ounces  of  ile 
expressed  oil  of  walnuts,  wliich,  if  the  great  jtalenes*  of 
lie  requires  be  necessary,  (which  I  mean  to  esamiocbj 
trials),  is  scarce  to  be  had  but  at  the  jthops  of  ariiiicm,lK- 
cause  he  would  hnve  it  at  least  a  year  old,  aad  judgofit 
the  elder  the  better. 

Before  I  quite  leave  the  shops  of  tradesmen,  1  shall  lili 
notice  of  one  medicine  more  that  seems  to  have  been  iff 
lodged  there,  and  from  thence  translated  into  the  ihup<^ 
apothecaries.  Tlie  medicine  I  mean  is  Castile  orel«\fr 
aeltan  soap,  (for  either  is  often  eniployed  instead  of  li* 
other),  which  being  a  body  abounding  with  alkaJi; 
and  oleaginous  parts  well  combined,  invited  me  I 
some  experiments  with  it,  as  a  substance  that  may  bti;*- 
plicable  to  good  uses,  not  only  mechanical,  but  lacwi- 
Of  some  of  the  former  son  I  elsewhere  make  menliofli  si 
as  to  its  medicinal  virtues,  1  take  notice  in  another  p*lC' 
its  efficacy  against  the  jaundice ;  for  which  I  have  W 
been  informed,  that,  as  nauseous  a  medicine  as  it  is,  ili) 
great  request  among  some  skilful  men  in  Holland!"" 
some  fresh,  but  not  sufficient,  experience  has  recommoii' 
it  to  me  against  the  stone.  But  that  virtue  of  it  whicb '  '^ 
yet  most  prize  i:  for,  and  now  intend  to  commuaira"" 
you,  you  will  best  gather  from  the  following  story.  H" 
JDg  bad  some  dealings  with  a  considerable  mcrtlns"' 
Cork  in  Ireland,  he  sadly  complained  to  me,  that  Ik  ■" 
nfflicted  with  a  necessity  of  making  bloody  water  M  iW 
degree,  that  he  feared  he  must  soon  quit  his  profession,  i" 
ing  already  unable  to  ride  about  his  business,  and 
able  to  walk  a  foot  the  length  of  a  street,  without  »i 
to  make  red  water.  Hereupon  I  told  him  I  had  i 
fine  that,  if  he  could  digest  the  unpleasantness  of  it, ' 
I  thought,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  do  good  even 
Kiiie  i  and  it  was  only  to  scrape  with  a  knife  as  mucli*-**' 
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•  ;-.:a  a  spoon  as  it  would  conveniently  hold  with- 
..'  pressed,  i.e.  near  a  drachm  ■,  and  having  filled 
mi  part  wiih  small  ale,  or  some  other  convenient 

0  facilitate  the  swallowing  so  nauseous  a  remedy, 
d'nvn  with  a  somewhat  large  draught  of  the  sami: 
or  other  fit  vehicle,  repeating  the  dose  twice  or 
L  day,  if  need  required.  The  manifest  relief  he 
y  this  seemingly  despicable  medicine,  within  (if  1 
:mber  not)  two  or  three  days,  invited  him  to  con- 
e  use  of  it  a  while  longer,  and  afterwards  to  remrn 
;mn  thanks  for  it )  declaring,  that  now  for  four 
getlier  he  had  lived  quite  free  from  liis  distemper, 
scrupling  to  ride  journeys  on  horse-bock,  as  his  oc. 

required.  To  which  he  added,  that  in  regard  I  had 
incd  him  to  secrecy,  he  presumed  I  intended  the 
e  should  do  as  much  good  as  might  be,  and  there- 
upted  not  to  give  it  to  several  others,  who  were 
;  happily  cared  by  the  use  of  the  same  remedy, 
account  was  therefore  the  more  welcome  to  me,  be- 

1  the  place  where  I  livedo  I  had  not  opportunity  to 
nther  trials  of  its  eilicacy.  And  on  this  occa«on  I 
g  leave  lo  advertise  you,  once  for  all,  in  reference 
^nediet  delivered  by  me,  either  in  this  paper,  or  In 
»  writings  i  that  1  am  as  sensible  as  another  of  the 
■Bpet^Ue  dtScuily  of  making  any  certain  cxperi- 
tpkjnc;  and  that  having  of  a  long  time  (for  rea- 
jeaiadae  pbce)  siadiously,  though  not  unreseired- 
ped.  the  occasioRB  of  giving  (and  consequently  of 
Dft)  medicines  ;  I  jusly  desire,  that  none  of  my 

'  ^A  cspcciiilly  that  Dr.  K.  would  too  much  rely 
:.I1  lh«JF  baK«  been  tnotc  competently  tried, 
t«l  of  opportunity,  have 
liffcriag  conpleuons. 


r^" 


4M         botLb  on  4itiH»  MsoicarMki 

Yon  may  find  other  insMiees  of  the  mtae  of  pii 
tad  some  of  tbon  ttaproniiiAg  mfdiriac%  mwmt  of  ■ 
SBjs  of  the  Uflefblness  4tf •  EaqMUBeaM-  PIlilnoBfhj 
wKtdi  I  the  lefts  scnipfo  to  lefar  ytna^  'bteMMo  ■  X  ds  8 
flotember  what  I  have  tfioro  WviUeu^  WM^r  yotM  if 
p^rfectfy^  as  not  to  fear  thM  I  tiiighl^  hgrvdaigi^j 
stetioDy  put  joa  to  the  trouble  of  iMadiiig  aoaae  Hhiogs 
that  '700  have  met  with  there  ilbeadj^  And  yet 
&uiuewhai  enconragod  both  to  tnentioki  to  yoit  that 
and  to  present  jrdki  some  other  ieteipts  in  diia  pqpo 
tanse  it  has  pleased  Grod  so  far  to  bless  divers  of  the  1 
iunes  I  have  there  leconmitaded^  or  do  thoK  nncolioni 
they  have  been  piiE>sper6ii%'-)o  many  paticnta,  and  not, 
getber  tnnisefiil  to^some  ndted  physicians ;  and  hate 
cored  me  from  both  oMz^  thanks  thaa  I  partendci 
besides  invitmg  eneooragCments  la  fiirthfla  comoai 
liooft.  ^  ^'' 


SEOT:  V. 

* 

THE  last  thing  in  order^  but-  not  in  Importance^  ths 
duces  me  to  wish  that  pbyucians  would  employ  sim 
medicines  as  much  as  convinieotly  may  be,  is,  that  it  is 
of  the  likeliest  ^vays  (and  perhaps  little  less  than  absd 
ly  necessary),  to  promote  die  practical  knowledge  of 
Materia  Medica.  For  whQst  in  one  receipt  a  multitud 
ingredients  are  mingled,  ifiaot  confounded^  it  is  almost 
possible  to  know  with  any  certainty  to  which  of  the  1 
pics  the  good  or  bad  efTect'of  the  remedy  is  to  be  attribi 
or  whether  it  be  not  produc<d  by  a  power  resulting  i 
7hc  particular  qualities  of  all  of  them,  united  into  one  t 

pcrsm 
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nonti  and  hj  its  means  acting  ccuijointlyy  and^  as  the 
Oilmen  sfieaky  ptr  modum  unws.  So  that  bj  this  way  of 
ing  up  of  blending  simples  into  cme  compounded  reme- 
i  see  not  how  in  many  ^|es  mot  will  be  able  to  disco- 
he  true  qualities^  good  and  bad^  of  the  particular  bodies 
are  comprised  under  the  name  of  the  Materia  Medica ; 
eas,  when  a  phjrsician  often  employs  a  simple,  and 
nres  the  effect  of  it,  the  relief  or  prejudice  of  the  pa^ 
may  ver)r  probably,  if  not  with  medical  certainty,  be 
bed  to  the  good  or  bad  qualities  of  that  particular  re- 

r- 

nd  this  difficulty  of  discerning  what  ingredient  it  \t  of 
:y  compounded  medicine  that  helps  of  hurts  the  pa- 
y  is  much  increased  to  those  who  affect  to  write  bills4 
rein  something  is  prescribed,  which,  though,  because  it 
under  one  name,  it  passes  but  for  6ne  ingredient,  is  jtt 
ry  compounded  body,  as  is  evident  in  those  many  pom* 

receipts  wherein  are  treacle,  (that  alone  consists  of 
e  sixty  several  simples),  mithridate,  and  divers  other 
)us  ancient  compositions,  that  each  of  them  consists  of 

store  of  ingredients.  I  had  once  thoiights  of  drawing 
(discourse  of  the  difficulties  of  the  medicinal  art,  and 
livers  materials  by  mte  for  such  a  work,  which  after- 
3  I  laid  aside,  for  fear  it  should  be  misemployed  to  the 
idice  of  worthy  physicians.  But  among  the  difficulties 
occurred  to  me^  I  shall  on  tkis  occasion  mention  one, 
h  was,  that  it  is  a  harder  work  than  most  men  think, 
scover  fully  the  Jiature,  or  the  good  and  bad  qualities^ 
ference  to  physic,  of  this  or  that  single  plant,  or  other 
Ic,  that  has  a  place  in  the  Materia  Medica ;  for  besides 
:Teat  difference  that  there  may  be  in  plants  of  the  sani<^ 
ruination,  according  f6  the  cHnuite,  soil,  the  goodness 
e  seeds  that  produce  it,  the  culture,  or  the  want  of  it, 
ime  of  the  year,  the  seasonableness  or  intemperateness 
e  weather,  the  time  and  manner  of  gathering  it,  how  it 

has 
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has  been  kept,  the  parts  of  it  that  are,  and  those  that  tre 
mot  made  use  of,  together  with  other  circumstanoes  too  ms* 
Bj  to  be  here  enumerated ;  besides  all  these,  I  say,  the  un- 
heeded textures  of  parts  that  are  thought  of  an  luiiibrm  iia« 
tore,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  thej  have  been 
kept,  without  being  suq>ected  to  be  superamiaated,  and  in- 
deed without  being  so,  maj  so  much  vary  the  nature  of  i 
plant,  that  I  have  sometimes,  almost  in  a  trice,  shewn  the 
curious  a  notable  disparity  in  the  parts  of  the  same  £redi 
leaf  of  a  common  plant :  and  (NB.)  I  have  found  by  trial 
purposely  made,  that  some  seeds  of  conmion  use  in  physic 
(and  not  putrefied,  will,  being  distilled  at  one  time  of  the 
year,  afford  an  acid  spirit  or  liquor  ;  but  at  another  time  of 
the  year,  though  distilled  the  same  way,  without  any  addi- 
tion, afford,  not  an  acid,  but  a  kind  of  urinous  spirit,  that 
contains  a  volatile  salt,  which  in  smell,  taste,  and  divcn 
operations,  I  found  to  be  of  great  affinity  to  the  volatile  sak 
of  urine,  or  that  of  hartshorn.  And  indeed  so  many  things 
may  be  pertinently  and  usefully  proposed  to  be  inquired 
into,  about  this  or  that  particular  plant  made  use  of  hj 
physicians,  and  perhaps  they  would  be  less  inclined  to 
compound  numbers  of  them  in  one  receipt,  if  they  were 
aware  how  much  useful  employment  the  indagation  of  the 
qualities  of  so  much  as  a  few  single  plants  would  pvc 
tliem :  and  yet,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
the  sparated  ingredients  a  physician  prescribes,  it  will  be 
scarce  possible  for  him  to  know,  with  sufficient  ccrtainrr, 
how  the  compound  made  up  of  them  will  be  qualified  and 
operate  ;  which  reflection  I  the  less  scruple  to  propose,  be- 
cause I  am  confirmed  in  it  by  Galen  himself,  which  v«T 
book,  where  he  largely  treats  de  Medicameniorum  Cofif^ 
sitione^  hath  this  assertion  :  in  univermm,  nemo  probe  uti fd' 
sit  medicarnento  compositOy  qui  simplicium  vires  prius  mn  acrt' 
rate  didicerit, 

I 
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I  presume  you  will  easily  allow  that  much  of  what  has 
been  said  in  favour  of  those  simple  medicines  we  owe  to 
nature's  (or  rather  to  its  author^s)  bounty,  may  be  extend- 
ed to  many  of  the  remedies,  that  are  afforded  us  by  the  chy- 
mists  art.     For  without  now  entering  into  the  question, 
whether  the  spirits,  oils,  and  salts,  that  are  obtained  by 
what  spagyrists  call  analyses  by  the  fire,  are  principles, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word ;  it  will  scarce  b^  doubted, 
but  that  the  spirit,  or  the  oil,  or  the  salt,  of  a  mixed  body, 
cbemically  resolved,  is  so  slightly  or  unequally  composed, 
that  the  ingredient,  whence  it  takes  its  name,  is  far  more 
{■edominant  than  it  was  when  combined  with  others  in  the 
entire  or  not  yet  analysed  concrete.     And  that  such  sup- 
posed principles,  or  medicines  of  a  simpler  order,  may  be 
very  efficacious  remedies,  may  be  justly  argued  from  the 
great  and  beneficial  effects  of  such  as  oil  of  vitriol,  spirit  of 
wine,  (NB.)  a  medicine  oi' great  use  both  inward  and  out- 
ward, spirit  of  hartshorn,  spirit  of  nitre,  spirit  of  wine,  and 
ittl  of  turpentine :  of  which  last  naiped  liquor  I  shall  add, 
that,  besides  the  virtues  already  ascribed  to  it  in  this  pa- 
per, whilst  it  retains  its  simplicity,  it  may  in  many  cases 
be  employed  as  a  menstruum,  and,  by  being  combined 
with  an  ingredient  or  two,  be  made  to  afford  divers  medi- 
«»nes,  which,  though  but  little  compounded,  are  not  of  little 
Tirtue ;  for  I  have  found  it  readily  enough  to  dissolve  cam- 
phor, mastick,  and  some  other  gums  of  which  balsams  may 
be  made  ;  and  others  may  be  obtained  by  the  help  of  the 
mne  liquor,  even  from  divers  mineral  and  metalline. bo- 
dies.   I  will  not  insist  on  so  known  a  medicine  as  the  com- 
'I'^Q  terebinthinate  balsam  of  sulphur ;  though  this  be  a 
wnacdy  which,  as  much  as  it  is  peculiarly  extolled  for  dis- 
*^*€s  of  the  lungs,  (wherein  yet  its  heat  requires  that  it  be 
^'y  warily  given  to  patients  of  some  complexions),  has 
^rtues  that  are  not  confined  to  the  distempers  of  those 
J**^^s  5  since  both  I,  and  some  I  commended  it  to,  have 

found 
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foand  it  very  efiectual  (oatwardly  applied)  in  traftUcKOi 
hsemorrfaoidal  pains  and  tnmoois :  and  (NB.)  soneop* 
rience  inclines  me  to  think  its  virtues  mmj  not  be  tmA 
greater  in  pulmonic,  than  in  paraijrtic  distempers;  iaiAkk 
(last)  it  maj  be  used  not  oolj  ontwardlyy  bat  cliklf  i^ 
wardlj,  and  that  in  a  pretty  large  dose  with  a  GephaIic,M 
in  some  cases,  an  anti$cc»butic  vehicle.  Bat  I  shiOiii 
ther  take  notice  to  you,  that  perhaps  it  will  be  fiooad  voi 
while  to  try,  at  least  in  external  afiects,  the  vse  of  iam 
tinctures,  and  consequently  balsams,  that  may  be  obttM 
hj  the  help  of  oil  of  turpentine  from  divers  solid  maai 
bodies,  upon  which  I  have  found  by  trial  that  this  liqK 
may  be  tinged,  (though  not  of  the  same  colour  oo  lU  if 
them) ;  among  which  I  shall  name,  besides  crade  avt 
crude  antimcmy,  and  even  crude  copper  (in  filings),  a  ooUe 
subject,  antimonial  cinnabar,  from  which,  though  I  SBiadl 
could  (but  not  hastily)  draw  a  :lne  tincture,  I  had  MOfr 
portunity  to  make  trial  of  that  promising  medicine. 


SECX.    VI. 

AND  as  for  those  other  medicines  that  are  not  madcfcj 
bare  analysis,  but  by  synthesis  or  composition  ;  thougb » 
think  an  experienced  chymist  may,  in  many  cases,  ^•■■' 
less  uncertainty  than  a  Galenist,  (who  employs  crude  inp«* 
clients  of  a  more  compounded  nature),  foresee  whatquw^ 
ty  the  produced  mixed  body  may  have  ;  yet  I  couM  ^'^ 
ihat  even  the  spagyrists  themselves  were  more  sparing  it^' 
many  of  them  are,  in  the  number  of  the  ingredients  >^\' 
mploy  to  compose  one  medicine  :  for  most  of  the  'a:-:'- 
;iH-;its  I'.pon  wliivii    I    (grounded   tnv  invitation  to  the  u«- 


N..I    . • 
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mcdies^  are  applicmble  to  chjmical  ones,  as  well 
i  and  on  this  occasion  1   $hall  represent  two 

fin^  thaty  in  many  cases,  preparations  skilfiiDy  diversi- 

ly  be  usefully  substituted  to  composition  ;  since  one 

kody^  dexterously  exposed  to  differing  operations,  may  ac- 

as  various,  or  as  considerable,  qualities,  as  would  ac- 

to  it  by  tbc  addition  of  such  other  bodjes  as  an  ordinsu 

9f  chymist  would  in  probability  associate  with  it.     Thus, 

to  mention  quicksilver,  antimony  alone,  whether  pre- 

wi^duMU  addition,  as  when  flowers  of  several  sorts  are 

of  the  more  volatile,  and  true  antimonial  glass  of  the 

fixed  part ;  or  being  associated  but  with  one  or  two 

^Mgredients,  nuty  afford  a  skilful  spagyri&t  medicines  numcr 

and  various  enough  almost  to  furnish  a  shop,  or  a| 

to  answer  the  physician's  scope  where  he  would  em* 

(Aoy  an  emetic,  a  cathartic,  a  diaphoretic,  a  deobstnient,  a 

^iliiirttic,  a  bezoardic,  or  cordial  medicine ;  to  name  now  no 

<^di9  qualities  that  may  be  found  in  some  aiidmonial  pre- 

Jpwations^  in  a  degree  considerable  enough  to  ennoble  them : 

^hich  instances,  and  others  of  the  like  nature,  I  presume 

^oa  will  allow  mc  to  make  use  of  in  tliis  discourse ;  be- 

^^aose,  though  I  do  commonly,  yet  I  do  not  always,  employ 

the  term  simple  medicii^e  or  remedy  in  the  strict  and  abso- 

lete  sense,  but  in  a  comparative  one,  that  excludes  compo- 

•Uons  of  raoFe  than  two  or  three,  or  at  the  utmost  a  very 

Aw,  ingredients. 

Secondly,  without  bringing  together  a  chaos,  or  so  much 
as  a  considerable  number,  of  ingredients,  one  or  two,  or  ax 
most  three  auxiliary  ones,  if  judiciously  chosen,  and  skiU 
fiolly  managed,  may  oftentimes  produce  more  efHcacious 
Xcmedies  than  the  admirers  of  pompous  processes  would  ex- 
pect, or  perliaps  be  able  to  make  those  processes  vie  with. 
The  violently  emetic  and  purgative  virtue  of  glass  of  antimo- 
ny, madeffrse^  may  be,  as  I  elsewhere  shew,  more  power- 
fully 
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fully  corrected  bj  mere  distilled  vinegar,  than  hj  many  £u 
mous  and  stomachic  cordial  elixirs,  and  other  elaboniB 
preparations ;  and  sometimes  a  seemingly  improper  addi* 
tion  may  not  only  correct,  but  give  new  and  unexpected 
virtues  to  a  drug.  Thus,  though  sublimatum  corrosvom 
be  a  mercurial  concrete  so  fretting,  that  a  vexj  few  gam 
of  it  may  be  able  to  kill  a  man  ;  yet,  by  adding  and  cirt* 
fully  uniting  to  it  about  an  equal  weight  of  running  hkf- 
cury,  there  is  obtained,  when  they  are  well  united  by  sob* 
limations,  a  compound  that  b  so  free  from  being  corrosive^ 
that  chymists  call  it  mercurius  dulcis ;  which,  though 
some  unwary  practitioners,  as  well  Galenists  as  chj- 
mists,  have  too  often,  by  their  misemployment  of  it,  dis* 
credited,  yet  experience  shews,  that  in  skilful  hands  it  naj 
be  usefully  employed,  not  only  in  some  venereal  aflectioBS 
but  in  divers  other  distempers  :  and  I  shall  now  add,  thit 
being  carefully  prepared,  and  well  given,  it  may  not  oolf 
be  freed  from  corrosiveness,  but  much  allay  the  sharpoesi 
both  of  some  emptying  medicines  and  of  some  peccant  hu- 
mours. To  countenance  the  latter  part  of  which  obson- 
tion,  I  shall  acquaint  you  with  one  use  of  it  that  perhaps 
you  have  not  yet  made.  I  remember  I  had  an  opportumqr 
to  observe  the  efficacy  of  mercurius  dulcis  in  a  stubborn 
dysentery,  that  had  baffled  the  remedies  of  an  ancient  pbv- 
sician.  But  though  a  reflection  on  the  virtue  I  knew  this 
medicine  to  have  of  allaying  sharp  humours,  and  resisting 
putrefaction,  may  justly  increase  my  favourable  opinion  ot 
it ;  yet  not  thinking  my  experience  competent,  I  imparted 
it  to  an  ancient  and  expert  chirurgeon,  that  was  the  chict  ot 
those  that  belonged  to  a  famous  and  judicious  general  of  an 
army  ;  who  thereupon  frankly  confessed  to  me,  that  ii"> 
was  hrs  great  arcanum,  wherewith  he  had  cured  many 
scores,  or  rather  hundreds,  of  soldiers  in  this  general's  ar- 
111  v;  only,  whereas  my  v/ay  is  to  give  from  8,  or  lu*^ 
IJj  or  at  most  13  grains  of  mercurius  dulcis  for  a  (io>«« 

ina«i- 
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de  tip  with  some  little  rhubarb,  &c*  or  othcf  in- 
dient,  that  would  make  it  work  once,  twice,  or  thrice 
h  another  patient,  (for  the  dysentery  itself  helps  to  ear- 
off  the  medicine),  he,  both  to  disguise  it,  and  to  make 
aore  easily  takeable>  made  it  up  with  sugar  and  muci- 
B  of  gum-dragon  into  loxenges,  whereof  one  might  con- 
i  from  near  a  scruple^  to  half  a  drachm  of  the  mercurivis 
CIS,  of  which  he  ordered  the  soldiers  to  take  one  at  'a 
e,  without  hindering  their  march,  only  bidding  them 
e  a  great  care  that  nothing  should  stick  between  their 
h,  or  in  their  throats. 

!.  But  jthe  efficacy  of  this  simple  preparatiqp  of  mercu- 
is  much  inferior  to  that  more  simple,  although  more  te- 
is,  preparation  of  gold,  which  was  made  the  same  way 
hvo  differing  countriesi,  by  two  dexterous  physicians, 
li  of  them  of  my  acquaintance.  For  though  I  had  lolng 
Q  prejudiced  (not  without  specious  grounds)  against 
:ended  aurum  potabiles,  and  other  boasted  preparation^ 
gold,  (for  most  of  which  I  have  still  no  over-greet  es* 
n),  yet  I  saw  such  extraordinary  and  surprizing  effedta 
he  tincture  of  gold  I  speak  of,  upon  persons  of  great 
;  that  I  was  particularly  acquainted  with,  both  before 
r  fell  desperately  sick,  and  after  their  sti^iange  recovery, 
:  I  could  not  but  change  my  former  opinion  for  a  very 
mrable  one  of  ^me  preparations  of  gold  \  and  I  should 
e  thought  that  this  medicine  (as  little  compounded  as  it 
could  scarce  be  paid  by  a  great  store  of  the  noble  metal 
afforded  it,  if  it  could  have  been  made  in  great  qnantir 
i>r  without  a  great  deal  of  pains  and  time.  I  can  speak 
J  circumstantially,  because  by  the  kindness  of  the  artists, 
the  pains  I  had  spent  in  working  on  the  same  subject 
^  make  their  menstruum  of^  I  so  far  knew,  and  partly 
themselves  invited)  saw  the  preparation  of  it,  that  (to 
g  home  what  has  been  said  to  the  present  occasion)  I 
tell  you  that  there  is  no  ingredient  associated  to  tb^ 
'oi.,  IV.  G  g  V^\ 
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gold,  save  one,  that  corner  from  above,  and  u  reputcioi 
of  the  simpkst  bodies  in  nattire,  and  of  which  oae  mKjtJkl 
two  or  three  ounces  altogether  unprepared  without  tkekil 
inconvenience  ^  and  jet  the  do9e  of  this  afanoit  iadfiil»| 
dicine,  that  was  given  to  B^n  old  courtier^  evep  ia  a  nM\ 
apoplexy,  wherein  other  remedies  had  hj  skilfol  ffiCBhaj 
used  in  vain>  was  but  six  or  eight  drops. 

In  another  very  ancient  and  corpulent  person^  tbetej 
was  greater,  because  the  tincture  was  more  unripe  and ^j 
luted  ;  but  the  effect  was  as  sudden,  though  the  patient « 
not  bled,  and  though  there  was  not  in  either  of  tbcfetal 
cases  any  notably  sensible  evacuation  made.  [Botfatej 
recovered  persons  are  yet  alive.]  The  same  medidBlj 
while  after  saved  the  life  of  another  gentleman  I  kM^I 
.  who,  having  lain  above  two  and  twenty  days  sick  of  tf  i{ 
conditioned  fever,  was  condemned  by  three  phyiidai^l 
whereof  one  told  me  with  great  grief,  that  he  wouUiil 
<>ut»live  the  next  morning  ;  and  yet,  upon  the  takiagof  i 
large  dose  of  this  tincture,  he  was  presently  relicT«d|«i: 
.from  that  time  found  a  sensible  amendment  towards  a  icc» 
very,  which  lie  now  enjoys,  though  he  was  then  reputed  a 
be  about,  if  not  above,  fourscore  years  old.  Soroeotkf 
odd  effects  of  this  remedy  I  could  tell  you  of,  but  it  has  al- 
ready much  swelled  this  section  ;  and  yet  I  thought  it  n< 
amiss  to  relate  these  things  to  you,  both  because  they  are  tm 
pertinent  to  the  scope  of  ii,.  and  because  you  may  bc,a>l 
long  was,  prejudiced  against  medicines  made  of  so  liXOi 
and,  as  is  supposed,  unalterable  a  metal  as  gold. 

4.  This  IS  not  the  only  medicine  made  of  that  noble  ^ 
dy,  of  which  I  liavc  known  very  notable  effects ;  but,  !»• 
cause  they  belong  to  another  paper,  1  shall  not  parlicoiarij 
mention  them  in  this ;  but  pass  on  to  tell  you,  that  the  p^^ 
paration  of  silver,  that  I  have  long  since  delivered  in  sm- 
other book,  thounh  it  may  seem  but  sli^ht^  has  been  Jcu'h. 
very  effectual,  and  much  used  by  one   cf  tjic  emintr.v* 
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IS  of  this  nation,  to  whom  I  recommended  it,  and 
lowledged  to  me,  that  he  gave  it  to  patients  of  ve« 
[ualitj,  though  disguised,  to  avoid  al^niiiag  those  , 
earful  of  chymical  medicines.     And  since  that  I 
»  a  great  lady  that  was  hydropical,  and  judged  to 
rbuslj  ill,  with  notahk  success,  and  the  cure  has 
or  some  years  held  good.     But  I  confess  to  you, 
»k  upon  copper,  and  its  magistery,  hlue  vitriol,  as 
lohler  subject  to  make  remedies  of,  than  silver, 
aps  than  gold  itself.     And  if  I  were  to  make  phy- 
rofession,  there  is  no  metal  which  I  should  so  wil- 
:stow  pains  upon,  as  copper,  induced  therennto  by 
lent  and  very  extraordinary  effects  (not  all  of  them 
ntioned  in  this  paper)  that  I  have  had  opportunity 
some  remedies  which,  though  I  could  never  learn 
fiake,  I  knew  were  made  of  that  metal,  or  yitriol 
ig  in  it,  but  first  freed  from  all  crueltick  violence, 
appeasing  pains,  produced  even  by  inveterate  ma- 
le laudanums,  and  other  opiate  preparations  that 
cribed  and   praised  in  physicians  and   chymists 
id  much  used  (oftentimes  with  good  succeiss)  in  their 
seem  to  me,  because  of  the  stupor  and  some  other 
ient  symptoms  they  are  wont  more  ©r  less  to  be^ 
by,  far  inferior  to  the  sulphureous  parts,  as  a 
would  call  them,  of  skilfully  prepared  Venus; 
ing  much  more  harmlessly  and  friendly  anodynous. 
^member,  that' an  empiric,  to  whom,  at  his  request, 
a  very  uncertain  way  (for  it  rarely  hits)  of  m$dL- 
id  of  sulphur  of  vitriol  alone,  in  the  form  of  a 
loured  powder,  came  purposely  to  give  me  solemn 
DT  the  reputation  he  had  gained  by  that  medicine, 
I,  the  first  time  he  had  the  good  luck  to  make  it,  he 
he  was  instructed,  four  or  five  grains  of  it  to  a 
;hat  could  not  sleep,  but  had  been  for  divers  months 
lad  (moniaca)  ;  which  single  dose  not  only  gave 
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her  a  good  night's  rest,  but  brought  her  td  ta]k  sense  vlq 
she  waked  In  the  moming»  I  knew  also  a  chymist  ^ 
was  much  courted,  even  by  learned  doctors^  for  an  iotenl 
anodyne  he  used,  and  could  sell  at  almost  whatntek 
pleased,  to  take  off  inveterate  pains  in  the  heads  tnlshii 
of  venereal  patients ;  and  the  same  person  cured  vcBeaii 
ulcers  in  a  very  short  time,  only  by  strewing  on  thoia 
indolent  powder :  and  though  he  was  so  shj,  that  heiol 
not  let  even  the  physicians  I  recommended  to  him  see  hi 
medicine^  yet  having  one  day  been  told  of  a  kindness  I U 
done  him,  unknown  to  him,  he  took  it  so  well,  thfttheii 
only  allowed  me  to  see  and  handle  his  medicine,  bat 
I  gucssscd,  by  the  ponderousness  and  effects  of  it,  thii 
was  some  preparation  of  mercury,  fixt  with  sulphurofV* 
nus,  he  frankly  acknowledged  to  me,  that  though  it  wiJl 
endure  not  only  ignition,  but  a  strong  and  lasting  fire,  M 
in  the  former  part  of  my  conjecture  (that  the  body  of  i 
was  mercurial)  I  was  in  the  right,  and  in  the  latter  pot  I 
shot  very  near  the  mark  ;  but-  added,  that  the  true  si 
phureous  parts  of  Venus  were  in  his  way  so  difficult  to  be 
obtained,  and  required  so  much  time,  that  he  could seld* 
prevail  \\  iih  himself  (v;ho  indeed  was  voluptuous  cnouji; 
lo  iro  through  so  troublesome  a  work.  And  in  effect! 
found,  upon  various  trials,  the  constituent  parts  of  rhaiflifr 
:al  to  be  much  more  strictly  united  than  the  gcncnirr 
even  of  chymists  imagine*  For  the  extraordinmy  tUcxM 
of  this  medicine  I  can  refer  vou  to  the  testimony  of  vcm> 
j^enious  men  of  your  own  profession  (and  probably  acquaiil' 
mice  too\  And  since  I  know  vou  smdy  Helmont,  I  f* 
fjumc  you  will  the  more  readily  believe  them,  if  I  putT* 
in  mind  of  that  notable  passage,  where  he  says,  SiJrJ  /f 
'iticton'ose  in  htamdum  radiccJe  avjit  atque  primum  ens  ctf^ 
I'd  ad  vitam  ioK^^ram  s:jl/)hure  litrioli  est  l>enigmm;  ^^ 
inlphur  philosophorum  ind>^itat4  But  my  intended  brf^ 
forbids  mc  to  insist  longer  on  this  metaL  or  to  takcnott* 
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jiote  than  one  other  metal.  And  because  that  of  steel, 
^siclans  as  well  as  chy mists  miake  great  .variety  of  reme- 
i,  som^  of  ^hich  are  produced  by  preparations  slight 
•ugh  ;  and  the  like  may  be  made  of  mercury,  witncsi 

remedy  fcfrtA^rly  commiended  against  the  worms,  maide 
lothing  but  crude  ^[uicksilver  barely  decocted  in  com- 
n  water ;  for  thi?  reason,  I  say,  I  shall  pitch  upon  lead, 
ose  calx,  dissolved  in  spirit  of  vinegar,  affords,  as  yott 
>w' sacchartim  Saturni ;"  which^  though  ko  easy  and  slm- 

a  preparation,  is  a  raigistery  that  haS  more  virtues  than 
ry  physician  Kpows,  or  perhaps  So  much  as  suspects,  es- 
ially  in  mortifying  ^harp  humours  in  the  eyes,  which  I 
-fe  known  or  made  it  do  sometimes  almost  in  a  trice :  but 

0  not  think  it  Safe  to  make  the  plantain  or  rose-w^ter  it 
D  be  dissolved  in  considerably  strong  of  it.  And  for 
lis,  I  have  seldom  seen  any  thing  equal  to  it,  and  there- 
5  have  often  used  it  upon  myself,  barely  dissolved  in 
inion  or  else  plantain- Water.  But  I  fear  it  is  not  so  safe,  as 
ctuai,  in  some  inward  distempers  of  the  bowels,  that  are 
ged  to  be  caused  by  acid  htimotirs,  unle^  it  be  very  wa* 
'  and  skilfully  given.  But  as  to  ifs  external  use,  I  pre-* 
Qfe  I  need  not  tell  so  skilful  a  doctor  as  you  (NB)  ho\V 
at  it  IS  in  healiiig,  and  in  the  mean  time  appeasing  the 
ns,  of  divers  sorts  of  ulcers.  And  therefore  I  shall  inen-P 

1  but  one  particular,  which  it  is  likely  you  have  not  met 
h ;  namely,  that  I  know  -a  very  ancient  and  experienced 
son,  who  besides  a  vast  practicfe  otherwise,  was-ehirur- 
m  to.  a  great  hospital,  who  professing  much  kindness, 
I  owning  some  obligation  to  me,  confessed  to  me,  that, 
ongst  all  the  medicines  he  ^as  tried  to  stop  bleeding,  and 
vent  accidents  in  amputations,  that  which  he  often** 
used,  and  most  relied  on,  is  a  solution  of  sacchamm  Sa» 
li  in  plantain -water  (or  for  a  need,  in  pure  common 
er) ',  for  having  dissolved  one  ounce  of  the  former  in 
ut  a  |>int  or  pound  of  the  latter,  as  soon  as  ever  the  limb 
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or  otlier  part  Is  takeii  off,  he  immediatelj  applies  ^pd, 
drenched  in  this  liquoTy  as  hcrt  as  the  padem  can  wetti 
dure ;  and  having  bound  them  carefully  on,  he  makes 
haste  to  take  them  off,  but  allows  the  medicine  time  cdo^ 
to  perform  its  operation :  to  coimtenance  this,  I  wauUti 
jou  an  odd  experiment  of  miiie,  of  the  efficacy  of  a  StiH- 
nine  liquor  to  resist  putrefaction  in  the  bodies  of  aoifldi^ 
but  that  the  relation  would  take  up  too  much  time. 

5.  Perhaps  I  need  not  tell  jou,  that  I  could  here 
divers  other  experiments,  as  well  upon  Saturn^  as  theote 
metals  I  have  named  above  ^  but  that  mj  scope  codba 
me  to  such  preparations  as  wherein  the  metalline  subjects] 
compounded  but  with  very  few  othersr;  and  also,  ihitfi] 
those  that  are  matt  remote  from  simplicity,  you  mzjoftd 
with  several  in  some  of  my  other  papers,  which  I  am  Ml 
in  this  to  defraud. 

What  has  been  above  noted  about  metals,  ms^beo* 
tended  to  minerals  -,  namely,  that  when  there  is  need  to 
compbund  them,  it  may  oftentimes  be  sufficient  to  assodtoi^ 
them  with  one  or  two,  or  at  most  a  very  few  auxiliuT  ii' 
gredients,  if  I  may  so  call  them.  This  is  apparent  in  >c. 
veral  useful  preparations  of  antimony,  that  are  \-ulgarlT 
enough  known,  to  which  divers  may  be  added,  that  n 
made  of  conimon  sulphur  by  slight  additions.  Of  t^IikJ* 
sort,  becrmse  I  elsewhere  deliver  several,  1  shall  now  in«a- 
tion  but  6ne,  which,  tliough  I  have  many  years  ago  &• 
«;cribed  in  the  history  of  colours,  I  shall  not  scruple  to  tikt 
notice  of  here,  because  I  there  consider  not  its  mcdidri 
virtues,  which  yet  are  very  great,  especially  in  asthintf 
and  coughs,  in  which  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  gfW 
it  without  benefit  to  the  patient ;  nor  was  it  less  successH 
in  the  hands  of  physicians  that  were  willing  to  try  it  fo? 
me,  especially  in  those  of  a  person  who,  though  well  fc* 
nished  with  choice  remedies  of  his  own,  often  came  to  ni: 
for  a  supply  of  this  spirituous  and  penetrating  tinrturc,^*^ 
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bich  he  assured  me  he  did  notable  things  in  asthxnatical 
aea^  and  particularly  in  one  that  was  very  obstinate^  and 
id  lasted  many  years.     But  not  having  bad  quite  so  noau 
'  <f>portunities  as  I  wished  of  giving  it  myself,  I  Shall  be 
id  that  further  trial  may  be  had  of  it  by  so  skil&l  an  ad«* 
aiaterer  as  you  ;  and  therefore,  lest  you  ^ouM  not  havo 
i  book  lately  referred  to  at  hand,  I  shall  here  repeat,  that 
r  muedioine  is  made  of  flowers  of  sulpl^ur,  exactly  mixed 
di  an  equal  weight  of  finely  powdered  saL-amnumiac, 
1  somewhat  more  than  an  equal  weight  of  good  ^uick* 
iCy  separately  reduced  to  a  subtil  powder ;  tor  these  three 
predients  being  diligently  and  nimbly  mixed,  and  put  in- 
a  retort,  to  be  placed  in  a  sand  fiimace,  and  fitted  with  a 
ge  receiver  very  well  luted  to  it ;  this  mixture,  I  say, 
Lng  duly  distilled  in  such  vessels^  will  afibrd  a  blood*red 
d  smoking  spirit,  exceeding  Sulphureous  both  in  smell 
d  even  mechanical  operations.     And  in  this  distillation, 
ft  sulphureous  parts  sometimes  cam^  over  accompanied 
th  such  store  of  saline  ones,  that  a  good  part  of  what 
ssed  into  the  redeiver  shot  into  the  form  of  a  volatile  iul* 
lureous  salt.     And  I  remember,  that  havtngi  for  ctitiosi- 
*s  sake,  added  to  the  fluid  tincture  a  due  proportion  of  an 
dent  spirit  (such  as  that  of  wine)  exactly  dephlegmed^  I 
hd  a  mixture  (whether  in  the  form  of  a  coagucum  or  not) 
bich  afforded  me  some  odd  phenomena  not  here  to  be 
cntioned,  and  which  we  subled  with  a  gentle  fire,  to  unite 
cm  into  a  composition  that  may,  for  distinction  sake,  be 
iled  s^  triiim  regnorum^  because  it  contains  urinous  parti- 
es, vinous  ones,  and  perhapii  some  of  soot),  and  sul- 
iiureous  ones  \  whereof  the  first  belongs  to  the  animal,  the 
cond  t6  the  vegetable^  and  the  last  to  the  mineral  king* 
»m^  as  chymists  are  wont  to  speak.    But  what  virtues  diia 
It  (that  would  presently  gild  silver),  and  the  spirit' that 
ay  be  made  to  accomrpany  it,  may  have  in  physic,  I  had 
It  occasion  to  try ;  but  yet  I  have  mentioned  it  upon  the 
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hyCf  that  jou  make  use  of  it  if  jou  think  ■  it  worta 
while  to  do  so  ;  to  which  I  shall  here  present  jou  with  110 
inducements,  since  I  perceive  that  the  particulars  abort- 
meiitioned,  about  simple  preparations  of  gold  and  other  me- 
tals have  already  made  this  section  cnormousljr  great ;  aad 
yet- 1  hope  you  will  not  be  displeased  at  it,  since,  to  so  si» 
gacious  a  perspn  as  .Dr.  F.  these  passages  may  afford  mkx 
n6t  altogether  useless  hints  ;  and  at  least  it  is  an  encomap- 
ment  to  industry,  to  know,  that  the  subjects  a  man  wttb 
on  are  capable  of  affording  excellent  things* 


SECT,   VIL 

1.  t  FORESEE  it  may  be  objected  against  the  freqoeat 
use  of  simple  medicines,  that  oftentimes  it  happens,  thus 
disease^  or  a  morbific  matter,  is  not  the  efTcct  of  a  singk 
cause,  but  is  produced  by  the  concurrence  of  two,  or  ptr- 
Iiaps  more,  causes  ;  which  producing  several  symptoms,  :* 
is  not  probable,  that  one  simple  drug  will  be  able  to  aurs^u: 
those  different  indications.  This  objection,  I  confess  >- 
considerable,  and  there  are  cases  wherein  I  acknowl«I:e :: 
to  be  so  weighty,  as  to  invite  and  warrant  a  physiciir.  !^ 
employ  in  them  a  medicine  consisting  of  more  ingredirr/' 
than  one  or  two  ;  which  I  can  admit  without  prejudice  'o 
my  design,  since  I  formerly  declared  I  did  not  ii:icnd  :3 
persuade  you  to  confine  yourself  to  simple  remedies,  (so 
much  as  in  tlie  late  sense  above  intimated  of  that  tenn\br.T 
only  to  employ  them  where  tliey  may  suffice  ;  and  whtrt 
they  cannot,  to  make  use  of  medicines  as  little  com])ouni:ci 
as  the  case  will  [X'rmlt. 

J.  E  . 
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2.  Bat  having  premised  this  advertisement,  I  presume  i 
fsay  offer  you  two  or  three  considerations,  that  may  lessen 
the  force  of  the  lately  proposed  objection.  And  firsi, 
dMmgh  I  readily  grant  that  there  are  diseases,  whereof  each 
inay  proceed  from  differing  c^us^s,  and  that  a  remedy  may 
be  available  against  it  when  it  is  produced  bj  one  of  those 
causes,  without  being  so  when  it  flows  from  another ;  yet 
it  may  also  easily  happen,  that  in  one  case  the  disease  may 
be  cored  by  one  simple  medicine,  and  in  another  by  a  re* 
aiedy  not  compounded  :  nay,  it  may  also  happen,  that  tlie 
same  simple  may  cure  a  distemper,  by  whichsoever  of  tlic 
tiva  causes  it  is  produced.  This  I  have  in  another  paper 
codeavourcd  to  make  out.  And  what  we  see  of  the  effects 
of  the  Jesuits  powder,  as  they  call  it,  in  different  kinds  of 
^gues,  as  tertians,  quartans,  &uc,  and  of  pacating  medicines, 
(oiost  of  which  indeed  owe  their  virtue  to  opium,  but  some 
are  mineral,  and  Iiave  nothing  of  the  poppy  in  them),  in  ap- 
peasing pains  produced  by  humours,  and  other  causes  very 
€iiffering,  may  keep  what  has  been  said  from  appearing  im- 
probable ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  may  divers  times  hap- 
pen, that  whatever  it  were  that  at  first  produced  a  portion 
€£  morbific  matter,  that  first  produced  matter  is  the  cause  of 
the  continuance  of  the  disease,  by  virme  of  some  peculiar 
texture  or  noxious  constitution,  which  if  a  generous  medi- 
cine can  destroy,  the  disease  will,  at  least  little  by  lit- 
tle, cease. 

a.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  several  symptoms 
that  seem  very  differing,  may  so  depend  on  tlie  primary  or 
principal  cause  of  the  disease,  that  if  a  medicine,  how  sim«. 
pie  soever,  be  capable  to  destroy  that  cause,  all  the  various 
symptoms  wiU,  by  degrees  at  least,  vanish  of  themselves  ; 
as  we  often  see,  that  when  mercury,  though  perhaps  but 
crude,  is  skilfully  applied,  and  raises  a  kindly  salivation, 
a  great  variety  of  inconveniences  that  afflicted  a  venereal 
patient,  and  seemed  to  require  many  differing  and  topical 
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and  in  the  conflict  mortify -eadi  odier.    AncLtlnis  likctiisi 
in  the  mineral  kingdon^'noi  to  r«pe«t  what  I  latdy  said  of 
die  componndedness  of  Titriol;  ttor  confidentlj  to  vigt  Ifacf 
opinion  of  divers  emtneiit  phjsidatu,  that  Mart  (as  dwj 
dall  steet  and  iron)  affofdir  parttfi  frheitftf  itome  ire  astnn^ 
Ijnent,  and  olhers  operative^  beeani^'  I  am  noC  yet  ime  Aese 
contsarj-ijoalides  do  sot  proceed  fraon  the  dilArilig  degieef 
of  fire^  and  other  drcnmatanees  of  the  p^epatttkriu  of  lis 
metal ;  we  see  tbatnatiye  ciniiabte'  affofds,  bj  diitillatiga; 
besides  riuming  menhny,  a  dry  sabstadcej  whence  Fhtve 
obtained  a  siilphnr  that  wonld  presently  giU  silver,  and  s 
terrestrial  labstance^  whose  nature  I  had  not  occasiea  is 
caeaminei    And  I  th^  rather  take  notice  gf  ■  these  differing 
parts  in  native  ciaitabaty  because  it  is  a  mineral  that  I 
much  esteem;  and  thodgh  here  in  England  it  is  wf 
rardy4  or  tfcarticf  at  all^  emidoyed  as  aft  inward  medicnc^ 
yet  I  know  somefiENTeTgn  piqrsiciana  oif  HeVeral  nscrions  dMI 
look  upon  it  as  one  of  their  ^*hief  aitanums,  and  bodi  anr 
it  and  conceal  it  aceofdingly.    But  I  do  ntft  willingly  on- 
ploy  it  till  it  has  been  prepare  by  grfaiding  it  exactly  upon 
a  porphyry,  or  other  iit  stdhe,  as  a  painter  would  do  ta 
make  a  pigment  of  it,  and  by  freeing  it  ffom  certain  salts 
that  often  undiscemedly  adhere  to  it,  and  sometimes  maj 
be  hurtful  $  which  is  done  by  first  wishing  it  very  carefbl- 
ly  with  boilitig  water,  and  then,  after  it  hfts  been  thorough* 
ly  dried,  by  burning  upon  it  several  times,  one  after  s«o- 
ther,  some  vinous  spirits  perfectljr  dephlegmed.     The  dose, 
if  it  be  to  be  long  continued,  may  be  three,  four,  or  fire 
grains  ;  but  when  it  is  to  be  given  but  seldom,  and  for  as 
urgent  case,  it  may  be  from  six  or  seven,  to  ten  or  twch-e 
grains. 


SECT. 
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SECT.    VIIL 

lAT  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  discourse,  tp 
St  that  a  simple,  whether  organical  or  not,  may,  not- 
mding  its  intireness^  or  its  sei^ming  homogenitj,  con«- 
afford  very  dissimilar  parts,  may  help  us  to  con- 
that  being  really  a  compounded  body,  it  may  afford 
ilFering  enough  to  answer  differing  indications  or  at«- 
i^eral  scopes  that  are  Wont  to  be  looked  on  by  phy- 
as  necessary,  or  at  least  very  useful  to  the  cure  of 
that  disease  ;  as  in  many  diarrhoeas,  or  fluxes  of  the 
whereas  it  is  judged  requisite  first  to  evacuate  the 
t  matter,  and  then  to  give  astringents  to  hinder  the 
crate  evacuation,  wherein  the  disease  is  thought  to 
;  rhubarb  answers  both  those  indications  by  its  pur« 
and  its  more  terrestrial  parts,  whereof  the  former 
:h  their  work  first,  which  makes  the  astringent  ope- 
of  the  latter  seasonable  and  safe. 
'.  have  divers  times  observed,  that  so  common  and 
ible  a  simple  as  ground-ivy,  has  performed  things 
variety  seemed  to  argue  that  it  contains  parts  of  very 
ig  virtues,  (as  of  opening,  contemperatiag,  healings 
and  is  thereby  capable  of  answering  differing  inten- 
sspecially  in  distempers  of  the  lungs  and  breast ;  and 
partly  by  the  syrup  of  it,  partly  by  the  infusion  of 
ves,  and  partly  by  medicinels  made  of  them  in  a  pon- 
form,  the  happy  effects  of  this  simple  have  procured 
e  thanks  of  divers  considerable  persons,  some  of 
had  before  unsuccessfully  used  many  prescriptions 
mod  men.  And  I  remember  I  knew  an  ingenious 
who,  being  master  of  a  considerable  manufacture 
was  gainful  to  him  whilst  his  servants  continued  to- 
r  well,  was  very  much  incommodated  and  perplexed 
them  so  obnoxious  to  violent  cholics,  (which  he  inx^ 
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puted  to  the  copious  steams  of  the  vinegai*  his  art  re^iired), 
that  he  was  forced,  almost  wcdcly,  to  allow  fhcm  some 
days  of  cessation  from  working,  to  preserve  or  recover 
themselves  ;  and  I  remember,  thkt  from  ibis  ixticooveliieiice 
he  was  at  lengthy  as  himself  confessed  to  me,  in  great  part 
freed,  bj  making  his  wor kitten  frequentlj  use  a  strong  ia- 
fusioDy  or  tincture  of  the  leaves  ef  our  groaod^iwy^  mide 
with  (not  pure  or  dephlegmed  spirit  of  wine^  but)  good  no- 
rectified  Nantes  brandy. 

I  could  here  add  divers  other  use^  both  internal  and  ez- 
temal,  bf  this  seeming  despicable  plant,  there  being  scarce 
any  one  English  herb  known  to  me,  of  which,  for  its  ms- 
nifest  virtues,  the  experience  of  others  and  my  own  htte 
given  me  a  greater  esteem.  And  I  am  ^pt  to  think,  dut 
the  efficacy  which  this  and  some  other  simples,  that  the  fm 
of  prolixity  makes  me  silently  pass  by,  would  be  fani 
hath  greater  and  more  various  than  they  are  commoolf 
thought,  if  physicians,  in  prescribing  medicines,  wooU 
more  often  either  ordain  sim^  ones,  or,  at  least,  assodate 
but  very  few  together,  and  compensate  the  small  number  of 
ingredients  by  the  greater  quantity  of  those  that  arc  the 
most  appropriated  or  operative,  and  by  persisting  in  their 
use  for  a  competent  time. 

Though  it  is  not  every  efiicacious  simple,  or  but  lighilj 
compounded  remedy,  that  can  fitly  be  employed  about  the 
proof  of  what  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  shew,  yet  I  shall 
subjoin  such  instances  as  will,  1  hope,  suOice  for  the  pre- 
sent occasion. 

Mineral  waters,  as  well  aciduLr^  as  the  German  Spa,  our 
Tunbridge,  &c.  as  thermae^  such  as  those  of  Buth,  &^. 
though  but  natural  medicines,  and  some  of  them  but  ou^ 
wardly  administered,  are  notoriously,  known  in  their  natiw 
simplicity  to  be  able,  one  of  them  singly,  frequently  to  cme 
diseases,  and  consequently  to  take  off  a  good  number  of  dif- 
fering  symptoms,  that  afford  various  indications.     It  iDSf 

help 
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faelp  much  to  make  it  probable,  that  the  same  simple  may 
comprise  qualities  fit  to  answer  differing  scopes,  and  there- 
hj  core  difiering  sjrmptoms,  if  it  be  considered  that  there 
are  several  poisons,  that  do  each  of  diem  produce  symp- 
toms, not  only  very  frightful,  but  very  various,  and  yet  all 
these  have  been  oftentimes  conquered  by  a  specific  antidote^ 
that  is  perhaps  but  a  smple  herb,  or  other  uncompounded 
drug.  I  had  once  (and  but  once)  the  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing a  trial,  whereof  I  shall  now  give  you  a  brief  account, 
pf  the  virtue  of  a  stone  taken  out  of  die  head  of  an  enor- 
mously great  African  serpent ;  which  stone  was  aflkmed 
to  the  possessor  of  it,  Governor  of  the  famous  English  East 
India  Company,  to  be  highly  available  against  the  bitings 
of  all  venomous  animals.  The  substance  of  the  experi- 
ment (to  give  it  you  in  short)  was  this :  I  caused  a  young 
cat  to  be  bitten  by  a  fierce  and  highly  irritated  viper,  which 
90  enraged  the  cat,  that,  in  revenge,  he  endeavoured  to  bite 
•ofiFher  head,  which  he  took  in  his  month,  and  did  not  let 
go  till^  as  the  spectators  concluded,  she  had  bit  him  again, 
at  least  in  the  tongue :  soon  after  which  venomous  hurt, 
the  cat*s  head  swelled  very  much,  and  though  he  soon  grew 
80  weak  that  he  was  not  able  to  stand  on  his  legs,  but  lay 
along  on  the  ground,  yet  he  seemed'to  be  grown  quite  mad, 
for  he  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  snapped  at  the  end  of  a 
"Waad,  or  snch  like  things,  that  were  but  held  near  him ; 
and,  which  was  more,  in  his  rage,  bit  one  of  his  own  legs 
that  lay  not  far  from  his  mouth,  much  to  the  surprize  of 
.tile  spectators  :  but,  though  in  this  desperate  condition  it 
ieemed  in  vain  to  attempt  any  thing  for  his  rescue,  because 
^mn  could  make  him  take  nothing,  and  every  one  was 
afindd  to  come  near  him ;  yet  having  mixed  a  little  of  the 
powdered  stone  with  some  spoonfiila  of  fair  water,  it  was, 
by  the  help  of  the  neck  of  a  glass  retort,  that  we  employed 
instead  of  a  funnel,  poured,  by  degrees,  upon  the  cat^s 
ysoatb^  which  lying  open,  though  he  endeavoured  to  shake 
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tj  ex  vino  n&o^  consisttntia  ienui^  modia  Jibito^  si  out  fhmi 
iri  careatj  mit  Jrofuna  Uneatur  $  sim  grainm  JAnaf  od* 
odum  aqueo.  And  ao  iCXceUent  a  medicine  did  this  simide 
ae  prove  in  that  >teiriUe  {dague^  that  jOur  author  says, 
^uibm  noa  profuit^  onmet  iaterure  ;  scil.  cum  sue  ako  guauu 
tdicamine^  jvoarentut :  uade  colUgstur^  concludes  he^  ytukf 
t  duniaxat  noufuerit  auxUioy  jmplotte  erani  incmaiiks. 

3.  llicre  are  few  diseases  that  pot  on  so  many  forms, 
r  are  attended  with  greater  variety  x>f  syA^oms,  than  ^lat 
hich  physicians  call  f^ectio  hysterica^  and  whose  pa« 
izysmSy  or  effects,  «re  yulgarly  knoyrn  in  England  by  the 
une  of  fits  of  the  mother.  And  yet  we  h^ve  often  re- 
lo^d^  and  not  seldom  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  less, 
[^sterical  paroxysms  and  symptoms,  and  sometimes  ^ach 
s^nade  the  patient  swoon,  or  lie  along  as  almost  dead,i>j 
lehare  odour  of  well  rectified  spirit  <rf  hart's-hom,  €x  the 
U)re  pungent  and  powerful  smeU  of  a  spirit  of  sal-an^mo- 
Ksc,  which,  by  a  peculiar  way,  I  made  very  strong,  pur- 
osely-  for  external  uses.  And  if  I  had  not,  out  of  the  ,ex- 
nienced  Monardes,  physician  to  the  viceroy  of  the  Spa- 
sh  Indies,  already  mentioned  in  another  treatise  an  anti- 
orbutical  gem,  I  would  here  add  another  -remedy  against 
c  -same  disease,  more  considera)>ly  to  my  present  purpose, 
ice  it  is  only  a  simple  stone  outwardly  applied. 
^.  But  because  I  think  not  fit  in  this  place  to  insist  on  a 
^timony  already  alledged,  though  i(s  credibility,  as  weU 

that  of  the  thing  to  be  confirmed  by  it,. may  be  muchia- 
^red  by  what  has  been  related  concerning  the  virtues  of 
^nes  outwardly  applied,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  discourse 
^Out  specifics :  fqr  this  reason,  I  say,  I  shall  add  a  couple 

other  remarkable  instances  of  the  efficacy  of  eve^  dqr 
d  solid  bodies,  though  but.  externally  applied,  in  diseases 
^nded  with  seveial,  and  divers  of  them  uncommon  symp- 
tils,  whereof,  whatever  many  think  of  the  harmlessness-of 
r  Ilnglish  vipers,  I  have  here  known  several  instances. 
Vol.  IV.  H  h  in 
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in  men  as  well  as  brutes.    And  yet  in  these  dangcnu 
cases,  manj  that  come  from  East  Indii^  extol  the  gce^ct 
ficacj  of  some  of  those  stony  concretions^  that  are  aid  to 
be  found  in  the  heads  of  a  certain  kind  of  serpents  sbtil' 
Goa^  and  some  other  Eastern  countries :  for  though  moi 
physicians  reject  or  question  the  power  ascribed  to  Ab 
stones,  for  curing  the  b^tings  of  vipers ;  and  though  I  ^^ 
not  wonder  at  their  diffidence,  because,  in  efiect,  msnjif 
the  stones  brought  from  India  are  but  conntecfirit,  ssi  i\ 
those  that  were  really  taken  out  of  serpents,  seven!,  &rt 
reason  I  must  not  stay  to  mendon,  are  insignificant,  {jd 
such,  perhaps,  were  those  that  the  learned  and  curiou  K^. 
di  made  his  trials  with)  yet  there  are  others,  whose  riitoed 
are  not  well  to  be  denied.    For,  not  to  build  on  vnlgarMi! 
ditions,  which  are  but  too  often  deceitful,  one  of  the  ca 
nentest  doctors  of  the  London  college  assured  me  tkat  hj 
had,  with  one  of  these  stones,  done,  though  contraiy  tola 
expectation,  a  notable  cure,  which  he  related  to  vm  t; 
large.     And  one  of  our  chief  English  chinirgeou  ft 
firmed  to  me,  that    he   had   done    the    like  upoo  u» 
ther  person ;  both  of  these  cures  being   performed  by  tk 
bare  application  of  the  stohi  tt)  the  place  bitten  by  tbc«. 
per  or  adder.     And  a  verv  intelijgeia  person,  who  had  ik 
direction  oi  a  considerable  company  ot  trailers  in  East  In- 
dia, where  he  long  lived,  assured  me  tliat  he  had,  with  this 
stone,  cured  several  persons  of  the  hurts  of  venomous  oi- 
mals.     But  this  testimony  is  much  less  considciable,  as  v 
the  number  of  cures,  than  that  of  a  great  trav.  Her  iatotU 
southern  parts  of  the  same  India,  who,  th^nit^^h  he  ^ot 
bred  by  a  famous  Cartesian  philosopher,  and  were  forviri 
enough  to  discredit  vulgar  traditions  about  tlie  countries  be 
had  long  lived  in ;  yet  being,  for  tliose  reasons,  asked  If 
me  what  I  might  safely  believe  of  the  stones  I  speak  o4 
seriously  aflSrmed  to  me,  that  he  had  cured  above  thrvesoaic 
persons  of  the  bitiugs  or  stings  of  several  sorts  of  poisotxias 
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K,tures ;  and  that  he  performed  most  of  those  ones  by 
outward  application  of  one  stone ;  because,  finding  it 
client,  he  was  invited  to  keep  to  it,  especially  in  diffi- 
t  cases.     And  this  same  experience  of  my  own,  made 
h,  a   genuine  stone  of  this  kind,  upon  the  bodies  of 
rtes,  much  inclines  me  to  give  credit  to  it.     But,  because 
I  stone  is  afforded  by  an  animal,  I  shall  add  the  virtues 
another,  that  properly  belongs  to  the  ndneral  kingdom,  in 
isease  whose  symptoms,  though  not  so  various,  are  some* 
les  dangerous,  and  too  often  mortal. 
To  shew  you,  then,  that  in  spite  of  great  closeness  and 
dness,  a  simple  remedy  outwardly  applied  may  be  a  ve- 
5&ctual  one,  I  shall  inform  you,  that  though  the  stone 
it  speaking  of  past  for  a  bloodstone ;  yet  by  its  colour, 
some  other  visible  qualities,  I  should  rather  have  taken 
IT  an  agate.     It  was  but  about  the  bigness  of  a  small 
meg,  and  had  in  it  a  perforation,  by  which  a  string  past 
Migh  it,  to  fasten  it  to  the  part  affected.     This  stone  had 
Di  long  kept  in  the  family  that  pbssessed  it  when  I  saw 
Being,  for  its  rare  virtues,  left  by  one  to  another.     But, 
^nut  the  reports  that  went  of  it,  the  notable  case  that 
kes  it  pertinent  for  me  to  mention  it  here,  was  this  :  an 
enious  gentleman,  that  was  a  man  of  letters,  and,  whei) 
Lw  him,  was  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  of  a  com- 
Kion  so  highly  sanguine  as  is  not  usually  to  be  met  with, 
ly  £rom  time  to  time,  subject  to  hemorrhages  at  the  nose, 
irofuse,  and  so  difficult  to  be  restrained,  that  his  physi« 
Xf  though  a  person  famous,  and  very  well  skilled  in  his 
told  me  he  often  feared  he  should  lose  his  patient,  and 
fc  he  would  be  carried  away  by  this  unbridled  distemper, 
t  when  good  method  and  variety  of  remedies  had  been 
d  without  the  desired  success,  this  stone  was  at  length 
ttned  from  an  antient  kinswoman  of  the  gentleman's,  to 
about  his  neck,  so  as  to  touch  his  naked  skin.     This 
en  he  did  in  the  fits,  it  would  stop  the  bleeding ;  and  if 

Hh2  he 
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soDgie\7ha,t  qi  ^%f^tE^  to.  ixi|ftgiAHJion«  IJ^  INtfient  Ktt«| 
th»^  a  while  h^at^  aii«  oC  the  ohi^  womm  ia  tki^ 
(wkppg^  h^  q.am^4  tQ  9^)  £d}  iotp  .49  violmt  %  Uepfii 
4i«rtf  tbo9gh  it  brongttf  %fSK  into  a  ^wjMPw  j^tteUl 
which  is  siOm^'wto.t  n/acangpf  4*4  not  lM94«r  h^  |D.kM«^ 
till  the  9tone»  h4.yjuig  b^^  tie^  al^t^ijeF  Bfp^qifcbf 
cease  to  do  so^  though  she  I^aeiff  vflfifing  q£  iu  bwi^lil 
applied  to  her.  And  thiv  itself  is  lesa  atnyo^  Aafirt 
the  gentleuum  affirmed  to  Q>e  of  the  power  ojE  thi^id^i 
it  may  deservedly  h^  cs^ed :  £01:  his  compkjtMHkipdi'lli 
binif  as  was  above  iqtimatedi  to  brewed  great  store  of  Mia 
his  doctor  thought  fit  to  order  tuiQ^for  ptevenlioi^tQkiiilli 
a  vein  fironi  time  tQ  time  s  v^.hiicbi  when,  he .  vras  alMllim 
4o^  he  was  obliged,  to  l^y  awk  the  stoqe &ra.wbik;t»ll< 
qause,  whilst  he  IsLfcpt  it  q%  the  bipod  would  QotiMPfltlt 
at  Ipast  with  the  requisite  freedo^i. 

But  how  far  have  I  already  past  beycmd  the  desigaeli' 
mits  of  this  little  tract !  wherein  I  at  first  intended  ktf  9 
lay  before  you  tlie  five  chief  ad\^antagesy  I  had  obsef«l 
mere  simple  remedies  to  have  of  very  compounded  (Kfti 
and  briefly  to  propose  the  main  grounds  on  which  I  asd^ 
ed  those  advantages  to  such  remedies.  But  thoogb,  tk 
better  to  keep  this  writing  from  being  prolix,  I  dcslpi 
iliat  it  should  consist  of  such  particulars  as  I  could  bet 
spare  from  other  papers ;  and  though^  for  that  rcasoP» ' 
have  purposely  omitted  many  parable,  and  other  bui  d-*^ 
compounded  or  elaborate  medicines ;  yet  I  now  percfi^^ 
that  so  many  new  particulars  having  offered  themseiTtJ* 
several  occasions  wliilst  I  was  writing,  my  pen  has  i^ 
into  the  mention  of  many  more  receipts  and  historical  f* 
sages  than  were  at  first  intended  :  but  belicviui;  the  sulr<tf 
10  be  very  useful,  and  not  despairing  but   that  the  'hi*? 

dcIi^f:f^ 
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ivered  on  it  may  not  be  altogether  useless,  I  dare .  hope 
L  will  pardon  such  faults  as  only  tnj  desire  of  making 
parts  of  this  small  writing  rather  serviceable,  than  me- 
iical  or  well  proportioned,  drew  me   unawares  into. 

whatever  were  the  cause  of  my  prolixity,  the  bulk 
ch  I  see  this  paper  has  already  swelled  to,  admonishes 

that  I  cu^t  fo  |jut  ^  s^edy  ^ribd  to  it,  without 
iding  time  solicitously  to  declare  in  what  sense  I  coni- 
id  the  medicines  delivered  in  this  invitation.  For  by 
Jling  to  mind  what  I  hare  formerly  wrote  (in  a  treatise 

have  been  pleased  to  peruse  *)  about  the  limitations 
1  which  I  would  have  the  praises  I  give  of  some  reme« 

understeed,  aad  the  cautions  with  which  I  would  have 
n  administered;  you  will  easily  be  persuaded,  that 
ung  upon  them  but  as  fit  tools  in  a  skilful  workman's 
d^  I  d6  h6t  preteiid  iJi^t  atty  iof  them  ^hbnld  A6{hh  df- 
s  i)6th  of  (>hydic  and  physioiad  too  ;  ^d  that  i  {itepd'se 
the  ftiediciues  iti^ntron^d  ih  this  short  piper  ks  Jnxre. 
t:iiic$,  bflt  as  instati6es,  that  thete  are  t^medies,  which, 
i'^ihstancfihg  their  beingf  blit  simple  ones,  May  be  vittj 
d  one^. 

/  offi^  SiRj  jour  Plasty  &c, 

R.  B. 


See  the  Appeh^x  to  the  first  (ectioo  of  Ae  sec^d  f^  fi  tfst  tfttfulgei* 
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or  THE  REGIMEN  OF  LIFE. 

I  HOPE  it  will  not  be  thought  iscansisteat  with  tbicf 
of  this  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the  human  boij,  VtA 
join,  bj  way  of  Gonclusioiif  some  short  rales  bx  Ikv 
oagcnteiit  of  persons  in  health  ihioogh  thp  di&ra"f   v 
of  life.     Although  indeed  this  tuk  seemi  to  be  Rid4  c 
almost  siperfluoos  bj  the  [vecepts  deliTcred  bj  C^  i 
which,  whosoever  will  obsetrc,  with  doe  regard  toik* 
fierence  of  climates,  and  manner  of  living  now,  toi  *" 
lime  of  that  wise  aathor,  most  cenaiiily,  »  ue  lu  * 
woids,  will  not  in  good  health  squander  the  lemnntii  , 
infirmiacsf. 

For  such  is  the  natural  coostinitioa  of  the  body  of  M  i 

Omj  it  can  easilj  bear  some  changes  and  izr^jidsilia"^  ; 

int  mncb  ittjiiiT :  had  it  been  othcrwiac,  weihoaUk* 

«„H  consianilT  pot  out  of  order  by  eveiy  slight  came.  B" 

adrantage  arises  from  those  woodeifal  "-mm"™'*''*' 

B  iawird  parts,  whereby^  when  one  part  is  ilecti  * 
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er  comes  immediately  to  its  relief*  Thus^  when  the 
[y  is  too  full  and  overloaded,  nature  causes  evacuations 
ough  some  of  the  outlets.  And  for  this  reason  it  is,  that 
*ases  from  inanition  are  generallj  more  dangerous  than 
n  repletion  ;  hecause  we  can  more  expeditiously  dimi« 
1  than  incres^  the  juices  of  the  body.  Upon  the  same 
3unt  also,  though  temperance  be  beneficial  to  all  men^ 
ancient  physicians  advised  persons  in  good  health,  and 
r  own  masters,  to  indulge  a  little  now  and  then,  by  eat- 
and  drinking  more  plentifully  than  usual.  But,  of  the 
9  intemperance  in  drinking  is  safer  than  in  eating.  And 
person  has  committed  excess  in  the  latter,  cold  water 
:ik  upon  a  full  stomach  will  help  digestion  f  to  which 
rill  be  of  service  to  add  lemon-juice,  or  elixir  of  vitriol, 
c  has  eaten  high-seasoned  things,  rich  sauces,  &c.  Then 
him  sit  up  for  some  little  time,  and  afterwards  sleep, 
:  if  a  man  happens  to  be  obliged  to  fast,  he  ought  to 
id  all  laborious  work.  From  satiety  it  is  not  proper  to 
s 'directly  to  sharp  hunger,  nor  from  hunger  to  satiety : 
tlier  will  it  be  safe  to  indulge  abscdute  rest  immediately 
ir  excessive  labour,  nor  suddenly  fall  to  hard  work  after 
g  idleness.  In  a  word,  therefore,  all  changes  in  the  wajr 
iiving  should  be  made  by  degrees. 
t  is  also  beneficial  to  vary  the  scenes  of  life ;  to  be  some- 
es  in  the  country,  sometimes  in  town;  to  go  to  sea^  to 
U,  to  be  at  rest  now  and  then,  but  more  frequently  to 
.  exercise :  because  inaction  renders  the  body  weak  and 
Less,  and  labour  strengthens  it.  But  a  mean  is  to  be 
served  in  all  these  things,  and  too  mudf  fatigue  to  be 
dded ;  for  frequent  and  violent  exercise  overpowers  the 
Kiral  strengtl^,  and  wastes  the  body ;  but  moderate  exer- 
t  ought  always  to  be  used  before  meals.  Now,  of  all 
ids  of  exercise,  riding  on  horseback  is  the  most  conve« 
Dt ;  or,  if  the  person  be  too  weak  to  bear  it,  riding  in  a 

H  h  4  coach 
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co&ch,  or  »t  lea^t  in  a  litter:  next  follow  £end^iJqii| 
Bt  ball,  TumuDg,  walking.  But  it  is  cmc  at  the  mmi. 
niencesof  6td  age,  tbat  there  is  seUom  soCdcal  iia|ft 
for  luing  bodily  exercise,  though  it  be  exlreia^  R^ni 
for  beskfa.  Whereforo,  frictions  with  the  Sesh-bn^M 
uecesnry  xt  fkis  tiitie  of  life,  which  shooU  be  pnfml 
hj  the  person  himself,  if  possible;  if  not,  hj  Iuskkbh. 

Sleep  is  the  s^eet  soother  of  cxreSf  ud  laltntf 
strength,  as  it  repairs  anti  replaces  the  wxstea  thitiRHit 
by  the  labours  and  exercises  of  the  dxy.  But  deaR 
sleep  has  its  inconTeniences ;  Sot  it  blunts  the  ttaa,^ 
renders  them  less  fit  far  the  duties  of  life.  The  praptrMt 
for  sleep  is  the  night,  when  darkness  and  silence  inrixiil 
bring  it  on :  day-sleep  is  Icsi  refreshing.  Which  i^ 
if  it  be  proper  for  the  multitude  to  observe,  mndi  ■*■ 
is  the  observance  of  it  necessary  for  persoba  addicted  t>' 
tertiry  studies,  whose  dainds  and  bodies  are  axn 
tible  of  injuries. 

The  softer  and  milder  kinds  of  aliment  are  pnfB  i' 
children,  and  for  youths  th^  stronger.  Old  people  ^. 
to  lessen  the  quantity  of  their  food,  xnd  incresse  iM' 
Aeir  drink.  But  yet  soAte  <llowaBcc  ii  to  be  wiit^ 
custom,  especially  in  the  coMcr  dimxtes,  like  oin :  i** 
in  these  the  appente  is  keener,  so  li  tke  digestion  bUo 
pvformed. 

In  fine,  this  truth  o«ght  to  be  deeply  imprinted  oK"? 
fund,  tbsw- 


FoB^Mit  nMntnvoiat  rarior  xwr. 

Pleasures  are  hK^tbcu'd  by  ■  sparing  ««• 

tny  patt,  aAcr  raxtore  considerittirai,  I  am  bcl*'' 

10  this  wXy  of  ttrinking ;  That  xbhough  fit^"' 

ridO 
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jftcheS)  power,  aad  ether  things,  which  are  eaU^d  ib^  gi£s 
^i  fortune^  pb^ta  to  h«  dealt  dut  tD  nMBikind  lii^th  too  saKdl 
partiality  3  jety  if  Vfe  take  ia  the  vr&ole  Goaoq^iass  of  the 
iBattery  We  shKll  fifkd  a  greater  degx^  of  eqaaJky  of  Ihoae 
Ihiogs  which  constitute  real  happiness  than  ia  goMrlHy 
amagitted.    People  of  low  conditidn^  for  the  Bioei  patty  to^ 
joy  the  common  advantage  of  Ufe  iftore  tomaito^&omsif 
than  those  of  the  highest  rank.     Wholesome  food  is  ac* 
quired  by  moderate  laboiu: ;  which  likewise  meads  the  ap- 
petite and  digestion :  hence  sound  sleep,  uninterrupted  by- 
gnawing  carea^  |:efi'e9lie»  the  vweaiied  iimfae ;  st  flock  of 
healthy  children  All  the  cottage ;  the  sons  grow  up  robust, 
and  execute  the  father's  task,  malung  his  hoary  lotka  sst 
comfortable  on  him.     Hpyf  vastly  inferior  to  these  Vlesa- 
ings  are  the  Taia  delicacies  of  most  persons  q£  afflueot  for- 
tunes, which  are  closely  attended  with  real  evils !    In  ord^ 
to  get  down  their  food,  their  stomachs  require  high  sauces, 
vtrliich  heat  and  corrupt  the  blood,  and  render  the  body  ob* 
noxious  to  distempers :  the  debauchee  of  the  day  disturb 
their  rest  by  night :  and,  in  punishment  for  their  vices, 
their  sons,  the  great  ornament  and  suppoft  of  fanuliea,  con- 
tract  diseases  in  their  mother's  womb^  with  which  they 
are  afflicted  through  (he  whole  course  of  a  languid  life, 
yrhich  seldoin  reaches  to  old  age.     '[f  hey  are  likewise  fre- 
quently racked  with  anxieties  for  obtaining  honours  and 
splendid  dtles,  so  2l^  to  be  despoiled  of  the  cdmforts  which 
they  might  reap  from  their  plentiful  possessions,  by  the 
vain  desire  of  new  acquisitions.     Whfsrefore, 

flarum 


Semper  ego  p^taf&n  pauperrhms  eise  lenorum  *• 

I  always  wish  to  be  extremely  poor 
In  wealth  like  this. 

! 

•  Horat.  Satyr,  i  vcr.  78.. 
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But  there  is  one  great  mooiiTemenoe  more  M^'^^^ng  1^ 
Uving^  that,  bj  over-loeding  die  body,  the  ftmltici  of  ^ 
■ool  are  clogged,  and  the  passions  set  all  on  five ;  whemS| 
on  the  contrary,  the  slender  and  hoiiiely  diet  of  the  poor 
and  laborious,  neither  oppresses  the  strength  of  body,  nor 
supplies  the  vices  with  fiieL  Therefiwc^  unlesa  pmdeaoi 
be  a  constant  attendant  on  opulence, 

Vhiiur  ixiguo  metiutf  ' 

'Tis  better  filing  on  a  riender  fortune. 

Nor  is  Nature  to  be  deemed  an  unjust  step-moAer,  butt 
most  provident  and  beneficent  paient. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  behoves  a  wise  man,  ia  every  stsgc 
oflife, 


Servart  moium^Jmemqm  tenett^ 


Naturamgue  segui^m 


To  hold  the  golden  mean. 


To  keep  the  end  in  view,  and  follow  nature. 

But  whosoever  forms  a  right  judgment  of  human  natiLT, 
will  certainly  iind^  that  as  some  men  are  vastly  superior  to 
others  in  the  endowments  of  the  mind,  and  yet,  a  sad  re- 
flection !  even  the  best  minds  are  blended  with  some  degrtc 
of  depravity ;  so  the  most  healthy  bodies  are  frequcntlj 
afflicted  with  great  infirmities  :  and  these  being  the  seeds  cf 
death,  ought  to  put  us  in  mind  of  the  shortness  of  this  life, 
and  of  the  propriety  of  this  expression  of  Lucretius— 

FitajM 
*  Lucan.  lib.  ii.  ret,  sSz. 
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Vitaqiu  mancupio  nuUi  datur,  wmubus  usu. 

None  have  a  right  to  life,  all  to  its  use. 

And,  likewise,  that  there  is  no  absurdity  in  this  saying  of 
Hippocrates—  '' 

OA»(  Uf9^MT§i  fft  yfVfTlK  ¥U9%i  ffl  '• 

The  whole  man  £rom  his  birth  is  a  ^^if^ff^t 


E^  ad  Damaget 
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OF  DIET. 

MANY  physicians  appear  to  be  too  strict  bbcI  pnticoliT 
in  the  rules  of  diet  and  regimen,  which  they  delirer  M 
proper  to  be  observed  by  all  who  are  solicitous  cither  to 
preserve  or  recover  their  health.  The  too  anxious  sUtn- 
tion  to  these  rules  haih  often  hurt  those  who  are  well,  ind 
added  unnecessarily  to  &e  distresses  of  the  sick.  The 
common  experience  of  maokind  will  sufficiently  acqutini 
any  one  with  the  sorts  of  food  which  are  wholesome  to  the 
generality  of  men  ;  and  his  own  experience  will  teach  him 
which  of  these  agrees  best  with  his  particular  constituiion- 
Scarcely  any  other  directions  beside  these  are  wanted,  «. 
cept  that,  as  variety  of  food  at  the  some  meal,  v>A  poignant 
sauces,  will  tempt  mo^  persons  to  eat  more  than  they  can 
well  digest,  they  ought  therefore  to  be  avoided  by  all  who 
are  afflicted  with  siny  chronical  disorder,  or  wiih  to  keep 
free  &om  them.  Bat  whether  meat  should  be  boiled  at 
roasted,  or  dressed  in  any  other  plain  way,  and  what  sort  of 
vegetables  should  be  eaten  with  it^  I  never  yet  met  with 
any  person  of  common  sense  (except  in  an  acute  iUocss) 
whom  I  did  not  think  much  fitter  to  choose  Cor  himself, 
'-tkaa'  T  was  to  determine  for  him.     Small  bec^,  where  ii 


ttgre«9^  or  watec  alone^  are  tke  pvopcrest  lk}itoi<li  at  meals. 
Wine  or  spirits  mix4d  ^ith  water  tiave  giradtta^jr  kd  e« 
sever^  to  b.e  sots,  and  lure' ruined  more  censtitutiotaa  than 
ever  were  Kurt  \^j  s&^ali  beer  firoQi  ita  first  iqiireBtioiu 

la  ferns'  a  little  aMm  re^feraial  i»  necessarjp,  but  aoH  so 
muob  a3  is  often  enjoined.  The  siroiif  ev  sorts  of  mea*  aod 
fish  are  most  nsuaUj^  loathed  bj  tbe  sick  tiiemselvea,  not 
eould  they  ^e  eatofn  without  o^^Bodisg  the  stomach,  aad  in* 
creasing  the  distemper^  while  it  is  at  all  considerable!  but 
ia  its  deGline,  the  sick  are  often  desiroas  of  aosle  oF  the 
flftilder  sorts  of  meat>  and  no  harm  follows  from  indalgiiig 
their  desire;  The  English  nation  are  said  ta  art  more 
tntzt  when  thej  are  well  than  OMst  others ;  bat  weiie  re-. 
iMarkable,  so  long  ago  as  the  time  o£  £rasma%  for  avoids 
ing  it  more  scrupulously  whea  tiiey  are  sick,  thaa  aar^ 
other  people.  How  high  soever  the  £ever  be,  the  sick  ma;^ 
salely  be  nourished  with  weak  broAs  andgeUies,  and'wdtli 
ftny  vegetabU  substances,  if  we  except  the  acrid  and  ato^ 
matic,  or  with  the  infusions  or  decoc^na  pn|)ared  firom^^ 
tiiem  ;  and  I  know  no  reason  for  preferring  any.  o£  these 
to  the  rest*  £ggs  and  milk  have  been,  I  know  not  bjr 
-what  authority,  forbidden  m  all  fevers;  but,  aa  far  aamy: 
experience-  g6es,  th^y  both  afford  innocent  food  ia.  Ao 
Voorst,  where  they  are  gratefol  to  the  patients* 

The  feverish  thirst  is  best  allayed  by.  pure  water,  whidt 
may  be  drunk  either  i^arm,  or  cold,  at  the  option  of.  tbe 
sick  perspn,  and  he  may  drink  as  much  as  he  pleases  f  fant 
I-  see  no  advantage  in  persuading  him  to  gorge  himself;  with 
liquids,  as  is  often  done,  against  his^  iacli^tioa  asidi  sCo** 
mach*  If  water  be  deemed  too  insipid^  carcant^jcUys,  ianft 
a  variety  of  syrups,  may  be  dissolved  in.  it  9  oc  ap^es 
sliced  or  roasted,  tamarinds,  sage,  or  balm,  ortoaated  bxaadj 
may  be  infused  in  it ;  or  decoctions  may  be  made  of  oat- 
meal, barky,  or  rice  ;  or  tfte  water  may  he  made  into  an 
emulsion  with  the  oily  seeds  j  all  which,  with  a  variety  of 
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:,  shewing  the  good  effects  of  the 
.iag  facreia  recommended,  even  in 
.plaints. 


■jertisemeat  to  the  Public. 

-jatorics  are  become  so  mitcb  Uk  fashion, 
.uem  (o  be  employed  in  reducing  the  medi- 
tfble  b^u.ids.  and  rendering  physical 
|VC^  understasdiog,  the  £ditor  of 
the 


[lowing  Letter  might  save  himself  the  IToaUe  of  an 
>li  y  for  publishing  it  at  ihis  time,  since  it  is  calcnlattd 
,aiiuy  to  answer  the  purposes  intended  bjr  the  many  pbj. 
-„cal  tracts  with  which  the  town  swarms,  vii,  to  baimk 
t  of  practice  every  thing  in  the  Materia  Mcdica  whicbis 
>t  ^iisollitdy  necQ^aarj  for  the  case  and  health  of  tbt 
itnan  sjeitai. 

The  divjoe  science  of  phjsic  has  been  fat  mvq  ■(• 

vreloped  id  profouttd  and  mysteriaas  darUocss,  asd  fao^ 

tient  and  physician  founa  themselves   bewilJered  »t 

,ie  of  endless  Officinals ;  but  now  it  begins  to  raise  ib 

Ecnerable  head  from  amidst  that  enormous    heap  of  vn^ 

vailing  rubbish,  and  has  received  such  lights  from  the  »• 

acity  and  industry  of  die  piresaitt  age,  ihat  if  it  goes  cd  a 

the  same  progressive  motion  but  for  half  a  ccofury  ]aei,vr, 

lie  must  be  more  tlian  a  fool  who  is  not  a  ph^aician.    T^ 

Royal  College  first  undertook  the  epitomising  task,  and  rr- 

duced  their  old  fashioned  bulky  PharmacopcEia  witliia  it*- 

sonable  dimensions.    Many  others  followed  (he  wise  co:^ 

pie.  and  abridged  the  abridgment.     And,  last  of  all,  ih«  it 

genious   Mr.  T d  has  outdone  in  brevity  the  raoi: 

concise,  and  pnesenledius  with  nothing  hut  [be  marrow  loi 
pure  quintessence  of  physical  knowledge.  And  I  am  ia 
hoj.ips  some  yet  more  Laconic  Son  of  Apollo  may  rtduct 
the  Science  to  the  bulk  of  a  pocket  almanack,  ortkrevii 
into  fhc  poZT  of  ft  thumb-ring.  In  a  word,  they  seem  b- 
tent  apon  reducing  it  into  the  smallest  dimensions,  uuL  » 
save  them  the  trouble,  I  endeavour  to  reduce  it  lo  nothinf. 
which  I  hope  may  'he  the  rtf  plus  ultra  of  physical  ahilitttv 
For,  if  my  corio^pondent's  advice  should  ohancc  to  be  «t^ 
received  by  (he  Public,  I  take  it^  there  can  be  no  mors  tw 
fcr  dispensatories,  or  any  of  the  numerous  tribes  l!i*i  it- 
pend  upon  them.  And  I  tliiitk  I  have  all  the  reason  in  ^ 
vofld  to  expect  that  my  Highland  Esculapiiis  will  in«s 
"with  as  kind' rcceplioa  at 'least  Rs  aa  Aratuan-cr  C«b> 
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Hractitioiier,  since  I  mjself  have  received  so  much  benefit 
rom  his  wise  advice. 

Mj  case  Was  this :  By  fast  living  I  had  reduced  myself 
nto  a  very  deplorable  state  of  health.  I  had  a  violent 
ough,  difficulty  of  breathing,  a  continual  tremor  on  my 
lerves ;  I  had  colliquative  sweats,  was  feverish  and  hectic, 
idth  a  continual  looseness ;  was  totally  emaciated,  and  eve^ 
y  symptom  of  a  confirmed  consumption*  My  appetite 
ras  in  a  manner  voracious,  but  nothing  I  eat  or  drank 
imed  to  aliment.  I  applied  to  the  best  physicians  in  this 
letropolis,  and  swallowed  drugs  without  reason  or  weight, 
ut  without  any  relief.  Wearied  with  the  regular  tribe, 
tid  gorged  with  licensed  potion,  I  had  recourse  to  the  most 
3ted  quacks  of  the  nniasculine  and  feminine  gender,  and 
in  the  gauntlet  through  whole  regiments  of  their  ever« 
Liling  nostrums.  Finding  my  strength  exhausted,  and 
othing  but  the  signs  of  an  approaching  dissolution,  I  had 
strong  inclination  to  be  gathered  to  my  forefathers,  and 
tave  my  remains  in  my  own  country,  not  without  some 
lint  hopes,  that  my  native  air,  so  favourable  to  my  long 
^ed  neighbours,  might  perhaps  postpone  my  journey  to 
le  other  world  for  some  few  years  longer.  With  this 
lew,  I  wrote  my  case  to  the  author  of  the  following  Letter, 
id  hinted  my  intention  of  trying  what  effects  that  change 
'ould  work,  which  produced  in  answer  the  following 
pistle. 

When  I  read  it,  I  found  so  much  good  sense,  unmixed 
ith  any  physical  or  technical  cant,  tha^  I  resolved  to  fol« 
>w  his  hints,  as  the  only  chance  I  had  for  life.  I  dis- 
[larged  all  the  Sons  of  Galen,  whether  legitimate  or  natu« 
illy  begotten,  followed  old  M' Alpines  regimen,  both  in 
bysic  and  diet,  without  any  other  alteration,  except  this, 
lat  to  the  boiling  water  poured  upon  toasted  oatmeal, 
rhich  I  used  for  my  common  drink,  I  added  a  few  drops 
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of  the  elixir  of  vitriol^  and  tweetcncA  h  iridi 
candj.  I 

I  had  not  been  a  month  under  this  conne  beSoro  I 
a  visible  alteration  for  the  better ;  and  ia  about  torn  I  fa^ 
came  quite  a  new  iBan^  racovered  my  healthy  atettmfc,n» 
gour,  and  all  my  faculties,  ia  a  greater  degfee  tkancfctl 
enjoyed  them  before. 

As  none  could  be  in  a  worse  cooditiDO  thaa  Ifctt  I  sesai 
vered  firom^  so  I  thought  I  could  not  do  a  move  beaavvlHl 
,act  to  my  feUow-creaturea,  or  more  agreeable  to  thefiua^ 
ly  intention  of  the  sagaoioua  author  of  tbis  letter,  thealf 
making  the  means  by  which  X  waa  rei^ored  to  haaUk  m 
public  as  possible.  I  car.  fa/  thisi  wbidi  cenoot  be  lai 
of  all  the  formis  in  prescriptiona  in  ot^  tfi^peaaeloda 
no  person  can  receive  any  hurt,  by  fi>llowiBg  Ibe 
here  laid  down,  if  he  receives  no  benefit  i  wbid^  ia  Wf 
poor  'o]dl)iWt  is  a  vexy  strong  recommendatiomof  aif  i 
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JLETTER,  esfr. 
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JDear  Sir^ 

t  RECEIVED  the  favour  of  your  last  by  Mr.  MenitJes^ 
imdam  greatly  concerned  to  find  that  you  enjoy  so  bad  i 
%tmte  of  health.  Were  I  to  consult  my  own  satisfaction,  or 
ytven  my  interest  as  a  physician^  I  should  certainly  stpprov6 
^  your  proposal  of  coming  down  here  for  the  recovery  of 
your  health :  For  I  can  assure  you,  withotit  flattery^  there 
is  nothing  I  wish  for  so  ardently,  as  to  haVe  the  pleasure  of 
your  company.  And  I  might  find  out  many  plausible  ar- 
]^ments  to  induce  you  to  tetum  to  your  native  air ;  but  I 
have  too  much  real  disinterested  friendship  for  you,  to  gra^ 
tify  my  own  inclination  at  the  risk  of  your  life  ;  which,  to 
deal  ingi6nuously  with  you,  I  think  would  be  in  great  d^ai^ 
gcr,  Werp  you  to  attempt  a  journey  of  tliat  kind,  especially 
^t  this  seaison  of  the  year.  Therefore,  instead  of  per!Suad« 
ing  you  into  that  liieasure^  permit  me.  Sir,  with  the  since* 
Vity  and  openess  of  a  friend^  to  offer  you  what  reasons  oc- 
iDur  to  me^  to  dbsuade  you  itom  such  an  undertaking ;  and 
to  subjoin  such  advice  as,  from  the  nature  of  your  case, 
irhich  you  have  been  pleased  to  transmit  to  me,  I  think 
tnay  be  of  service  tb  you,  imd  answer  all  the  ends  jon^jjpof^ 
J^ose  &y  such  a  journey. 

I  think  the  reason  you  ground  yoUt  hbpes  of  ^  recovery . 
4rdm  in  this  part  df  the  world,  ate,  chiefly,  that  change  of 
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air  is  generally  esteemed  beneficial  to  perscms  in  yoot  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  that  your  native  air,  of  all  others,  ismoi 
likely  to  restore  your  constitution ;  especially  since  tkR 
are  so  many  people  in  this  country  who  have  amvedtta 
uncommon  old  age. 

Now,  Sir,  I  grant  you,  that,  in  all  consumptive  htli% 
change  of  air  is  commonly  recommended,  and  sometOMi 
with  success  ;  but  the  change  is  always  to  a  moic  tempo* 
rate  climate  than  that  where  the  patient  has  for  the  aoil 
part  lived.  But,  Sir,  the  climate  you  are  now  in  is  noch 
more  temperate  than  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ;  theitfiit 
that  can  be  no  proper  place  for  you  to  expect  any  bcaeit 
from  ;  unless  you  add,  that,  as  it  is  your  natiTe  air^  it  mt/ 
be  less  noxious  to  you,  than  to  an  English  constitntioii* 

I  grant,  that  Providence  has  so  ordered  it,  that  evmydt 
mate  is  friendly  to  the  inhabitants  and  other  living  cssp 
tures  bom  there,  though  frequently  noxious  to  such  is  m 
strangers.  Thus  we  find  inhabitants  in  both  the  torrid  sai 
frigid  zones,  who  live  and  enjoy  health,  and  even  long  Uk^ 
where  men  bom  in  more  temperate  climates  would  ddicr 
faint  under  the  scorching  heats,  or  freeze  to  death  with  ex- 
cessive colds.  In  Greenland,  Norway,  Lapland,  and  some 
of  the  most  northern  tracts  of  Muscovy,  the  air  is  so  cold 
knd  chill,  that  an  Italian  would  be  incapable  of  out-liviag 
half  their  tedious  winter  ;  yet  the  natives  are  brisk,  health- 
ful, and  lively,  and  would  be  as  much  at  a  loss  to  bear  tk 
sultry  heats  of  an  Italian  summer.  Even  in  our  High- 
lands, especially  in  some  of  the  Western  Isles,  the  natiTCS 
breathe  so  chill  an  air,  no  English  constitution,  not  inured 
to  it  from  infancy,  could  support  under  it  with  any  toler- 
able degree  of  satisfaction ;  much  less  can  we  suppose  a  cn- 
zy  habit  of  body  capable,  in  any  measure,  to  bear  the  ex- 
treme cold  that  reigns  here  at  least  for  nine  montlis  of  the 
year.  But  you  are  not  to  conclude,  that  because  you  are 
ft  native  of  this  country^  that  therefore  you  are  able  to  eo- 
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nre  it ;  no,  for  it  is  not  merely  being  bom  in  a  place  that 
ititles  70a  to  the  friendly  aspect  of  its  climate,  but  being 
red  and  living  constantly  in  it.     I  remember  before  you 
ft  this  country  you  enjoyed  as  good  a  state  of  health  as 
.06t  mien ;  and  I  doubt  not,  if  you  had  continued  amongst 
I9  but  you  might  have  been  still  in  possession  of  that  ines- 
ooable  blessing,  and  had  a  chance  of  arriving  to  the  age  of 
;-  least  a  hundred,  as  well  as  many  of  your  relations,  whom 
have  known  vigorous  and  healthy  at  that  period  of  life. 
nt  the  case  is  altered  with  you ;  you  are  no  more  the 
srdy  Highlander,  you  are  merely  English ;  your  constitu- 
on  19  softened  by  their  air,  and  your  vigour  debilitated  by 
ist  living,  and  the  luxurious  vices  of  the  company  you 
^ve  kept  for  these  dozen  years  past.     Pardon  this  free- 
om  from  a  friend,  who  must  probe  the  sore  to  the  bottom 
efbre  he  can  preecribe  a  cure.     In  short.  Sir,  an  air  tem- 
perate  in  comparison  to  ours,  warm  delicate  living,  riot, 
nd  excess,  has  chilled  that  natural  heat  of  your  native  <:o2i« 
dtution,  which  enabled  you,  some  years  ago^  to  bear  our 
lard  winters,  though  but  half  dressed^  without  shivering. 
4ow,  though  you  are  loaded  with  cloaths,  and  scarce  able 
o  move  tmder  the  load  of  furs  and  flannel  with  which  you 
jne  covered,  yet  the  least  blast  of  a  north-east  wind  makes 
roar  teeth  rattle  in  your  head,  and  scarce  leaves  animal 
leat  enough  to  keep  your  blood  from  freexing  in  your 
reins :  How  then  could  you  bear  a  blast  from  the  Western 
>cean,  that  can  produce   icicles  in  an  hour,  and  ice  of 
Hi  inch  thick,  in  less  than  a  night's  time,  in  our  warmest 
loases  ?  A  dozen  years  ago  I  have  seen  you  wrap  yourself 
sp  in  your  plaid,  and  take  a  comfortable  nap,  after  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  chace,  upon  a  mountain  of  snow  ;  and  instead 
[}f  being  chilled  for  want  of  a  down  bed  and  a  warming-. 
pan,  briskly  asked,  when  you  waked,  where  the  most  wil- 
ling wench  might  be  had.     If  you  are  still  as  hardy  as  you 
vrere  in  those  4ays^  come  down,  for  God's  sake,  and  no 
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coubt  we  ahall  find  means  to  cure  yoatif  all ailflMalfti,]^ 

i£  you  have  got  an  English  constitutko^  ^^^fi**  firnip 

petites  and  diseases,  stay,  1  beseech  jou,  vlie^  jift«s} 

for  our  climate  and  manner  of  life  would  kilL  r  ■ifc 

such  as  you.  ,,. 

But^my  friend,  to  comt  more  dooe.to  thr  Jlrfrti, JW 

mus;t  know,  that  I  apprehend  health  and  loqg  life  lo  he^ 

peculiar  blessing  of  no  one  clim^tft  on  eacjjh^.  Jbip)^  ftt^P 

elemental  cominon  to  ^11  men^  all  natipM  *^  ^limales  V|ip 

the  sunl     I  have  not  only  reaaotn,  but  cxpericoceir* 

^rm  me  in  this  conjecture;  for  in  all  the  parts  of  dis 

where  I  have  been,  I  hav6  seen  some  men  and 

live  at  the  greatest  age,  and  have  met  with  oU 

freguently  in  other  countries  as  in  thiai i  whence  IJaHill 

is  vulgarly  believeid,  that  we  live  as  Ipng  a*  the  anfifiH  j| 

triarchs.     I  grant  we  have  more  old  n^  in  jti^/afimB 

the  number  of  our  peojde,  than  are  to  be  found  in  thrljl 

'  of  mortality,  or  perhaps,  ttian  are  to  be  met  with  in  Vf  |l 

the  great  cities  of  Europe ;  but  this,  Sir|  is  ncit  ^^ngp 

any  hcalthfbl  qiiality  in  ou^  air,  that  is  not  in  yoor'si  ^k 

many  other  parts  of  Europe  ;  far  from  it :  for  if  ween- 

mine  the  quah'ty  of  any  climate  in  the  highlands  and  Ish 

we  can  find  very  little  but  what  is  noxious  to.  the  hesdtftflf 

man.     We  breathe  a  cold  sharp  air,  which  is  all  can  k 

said  that  is  good  in  our  climate.     We  are  exposed  ft)  tk 

boisterous  incursions  of  the  Western  Ocean,  hazily* 

land  between  us  and  America  :  Our  mountains  are  so^lk 

that  a  cloud  can  make  no  descent  in  our  atmosphere^  h(i! 

knocks  against  the  proud  tops  of  one  or  other  of  tbeOia' 

covers  the  valley  belqw  with  a  deluge  of  rain,  from  wW 

we   are   seldom   twenty -four   hours  together  free.   ^ 

mountains  arc  covered  to  the  top  with  bogs  9x4  ^ 

which  receive  aad  letain  every  shower  like  aspofigei  v 

retail  them  on  the  country  in  thick  fogs,  and  Scotdi  aiA 
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^rliicfs  according  to  the  old  proverb,  are  sufficient  to  wet  an 
Englishman' to  the  skin. 

This  yon  know.  Sir,  is  the  nature  of  our  climate  ;  yet 
mtr  people  are  strong,  robust,  healthy,  and  long-lived ; 
fdiich  can  not  be  owing  entirely  to  the  air  they  breathe,  for 
Amt  promises  no  such  blessing :  and  if  air,  I  mean  such  air, 
really  productive  of  these  blessings,  there  arc  many 
in  England  can  boast  of  as  good.  The  mountains  of 
Wales  can  give  you  as  fresh  and  keen  a  breeze,  and  the 
fiens  of  Lincolnshire  can  afiTord  you  as  great  a  quantity  of 
and  fogs  as  you  please ;  but  we  must  search  for  the 
of  these  effects  elsewhere ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  find 
ineffable  blessing  dispensed  with  a  more  liberal  hand  by 
Ae  boontiful  Creator,  and  attainable  by  all  nations,  in  all 
nrcttmstances,  without  regard  to  situation  or  climate. 

Bat  to  keep  yoo  no  longer  in  suspence  about  what  I  ap. 
prehend  to  be  the  reason  why  people  m  this  country  gene- 
rally live  longer,  and  enjoy  a  greater  share  of  uninterrupt- 
ed health,  than  the  inhabitants  of  London,  and  other  popu- 
kms  cities,  I  believe  is  owing  to  nothing  but  the  difference 
^  their  manner  of  living,  and  the  natural  regimen  of  diet 
tliey  are  generally  accustomed  to. 

To  confirm  you  in  this  conjecture,  be  pleased  to  recol- 
lect what  the  history  of  this  country  may  inform  you  of* 
Before  what  we  fakely  call  politeness  reformed  the  low 
countries  of  this  kingdom  into  an  effeminate  and  Inxuriotu 
xiamier  of  living,  the  manner,  living,  diet,  and  apparel  of 
the  inhabitants  were  exactly  the  same  with  the  Highlandersiy 
mad  health,  vigour,  and  long  life  were  as  frequently  met 
with  in  the  southern  countries  as  in  those  that  lie  north, 
where  health  and  manly  vigour  seem  now  to  have  taken 
up  their  residence.  But  so  soon  as  luxury  and  foreign  va. 
mty  tainted  the  court,  the  contagion  spread  itself  to  all  de- 
jj^rees  of  people,  who  were  in  any  measure  concerned  with 
it ;  by  which  means  the  natural  constitution  of  the  people 
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became  enervate ;  new  appetites  sprung  up,  with  a  new  it. 
gimen  of  diet^  and  a  whole  araiy  of^  till  then  unkmwBidii- 
eases,  assaulted  the  human  system ;  which  required  a  jci 
more  numerous  tribe  of  physicians  and  dmgs^  to  combat  tk 
strange  malady,  and  prop  up  the  tottering  machine.  Astk 
Highlanders  lay  more  remote  from  Conrt^  the  head  fig* 
ters  and  fountain-head  of  these  mischief^  they  were  loopr 
before  they  contracted  the  habit,  which  the  natural  pofcttf 
of  their  country,  and  their  natural  disposition  to  idkneflii 
kept  them  happily  an  age  or  two  longer  in  ignorance  s( 
and  preserved  their  health  and  vigour  of  body  and  spirt  fiD 
within  these  few  years.  But  since  the  union  of  the  kiag- 
doms  it  is  that  luxury  has  gained  still  greater  groond;  il 
has  made  large  inroads  into  this  country,  and  conumsi- 
cated  many  of  its  baneful  evils  to  the  half-starved  iahs* 
bitants.  I  can,  from  my  own  observation^  mark  a  giat 
decline  in  the  general  health  of  the  country :  Our  bills  of 
mortality  yearly  increase^  and  the  catalogue  of  oar  diseHS 
falls  little  short  of  what  is  to  be  met  with  in  other  coo- 
tries  ;  which  I  can  attribute  to  nothing  else  but  the  chai^ 
of  diet  and  exercise  from  what  it  was  formerly ;  for « 
cannot  ascribe  it  to  any  alteration  in  our  climate,  thai  beinj- 
much  ihc  same  it  was  some  hundreds  of  years  ago;  aai 
if  any  thing,  by  the  destruction  of  the  woods^  drainioj^  oi" 
the  bogs,  and  other  improvements  in  agriculture,  is  rather 
better ;  but  the  health,  strength,  and  hardiness  of  the  pcc- 
ple  are  visibly  changed  to  the  worse ;  and  in  half  a  ccnm.7 
more,  I  believe,  we  shall  find  no  manner  of  difFerence  be- 
tween tlie  longevity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Higlihncbn 
and  those  of  the  low  and  more  southern  countnc»  in  a? 
island.  If  you  consult  the  antiquaries  in  England,  :kej 
must  have  observed,  that  diseases  have  kept  exact  psf^ 
with  the  i;rowth  of  luxury  in  that  country  j  and  thai  t-' 
fcniiiia  icy  of  constitution,  and  weakness  of  spirit,  have  u^- 
lowed  I  lose  on  the  heels  of  riches  and  the  polite  improis- 
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BEients  that  have  sprung  from  an  extended  commerce.  In 
the  days  of  King  John,  trhen  the  Barons  were  able  to  give 
luch  a  check  to  the  regal  powet,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
(ountrj  were  as  the  Highlanders  were  about  fifty  years 
Igo^  a  brave,  robust^  hardy,  temperate,  and  paraimonioBS 
people ;  dispositions  which  stuck  to  them  pretty  firmly  as 
bm  down  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth*  But  since  that 
fcsmb  they  have  been  visibly  upon  the  decline,  both  in  spi«i 
Kit  and  constiuttton.  This  can  be  owmg  to  no  change  in 
Abc  temperature  of  their  air;  they  Uve  in  the  same  climate, 
and  breathe  the  same  elements^  in  the  same  degree  of  pnri* 
Ij  their  more  hardy  ancestors  enjoyed.  But  the  change 
■mst  be  owingf  then^  to  foreign  luxury  and  exotic  vicesi 
irhich  have  sown  the  seeds  of  innumerable  maladies,  and 
Qsuie  changed  their  bloody  and  vitiated  all  the  humours  in 
the  human  system. 

.  Kiamine^  Sir,  the  manners  and  regimen  of  diet  in  all 
diose  countries  in  Europe^  where  the  inhabitant  are  said  to 
nnjoy  health  and  long  life^  you  will  find  them  exactly  cor* 
responding  with  the  manner  of  our  ancestors^  and  our  co^- 
lemporaries  the  Highlanders,  who  partake  in  any  measusie 
jo£  these  blessings.  I  think  the  Danes  are  generally  allow- 
ed to  live  the  longest  of  any  nation  in  Europe  ;  yet  their 
nir  has  nothing  benign  in  it^  but  extreme  cold  sharp  win* 
lers;  their  summers  are  moist  and  foggy  like  ours,  but  tbesi 
liieir  country  is  poor  and  barren,  when  compai^  to  other 
aiore  fertile  regions ;  the  inhabitants  are  by  that  under  a 
necessi^  to  live  temperate,  and  the  chillness  of  their  air 
oUiges  them  to  be  always  in  motion,  to  keep  up  some  de- 
gree of  animal  heat,  and  hinder  their  blood  from  chilling. 
.Their  soil  affi)nis  nothing  tempting  enough  to  the  polite  U\ 
excite  them  to  overload  their  stomachs ,  they  eat  barely 
i.wliat  supports  nature,  and  give  her  no  unnecessary  labour 
£d  throw  ofi^  the  fumes  of  indigestion,  which  of  itself  ruins 
acre  than  the  half  of  mankind.     It  is  truCi  the  generality 
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of  the  Danes  drink  hard  when  they  meet  together  to  coo* 
verse ;  and  as  they  must  sit  still,  the  coldness  of  their  da^ 
mate  obliges  them  to  swill  large  draughts  of  warm  spiritBon 
liquor,  to  supply  them  with  that  heat  which  cxcicife  used 
to  afford ;  but  I  take  it  upon  me  to  affirm,  that  not  one  of 
these  Danes,  who  make  a  common  coatom  of  drinkiag 
hard;  and  sotting  with  these  liquors^  ever  see  the  age  of 
eighty ;  whereas  their  more  sober  conntiymen^  who  scUflai 
indulge  in  that  excess,  frequently  number  a  hundred  ycais 
of  sound  health  and  sense,  and  drop  into  the  grave  without 
pain  or  anguish,  by  the  mere  decay  of  nature. 

But  to  pass  from  general  observations  to  some  more  pir« 
ticular,  I  must  assure  you,  that  most  of  the  old  men  I  ever 
met  with,  and  I  have  seen  some  in  all  parts  of  £urope,  »- 
cribed  that  happiness  to  the  effects  of  temperance  akob 
And,  generally  speaking,  though  they  did  not  all  obsenc 
the  same  regimen,  yet  they  acted  from  the  same  principla» 
and  differed  only  in  some  circumstances,  depending  apoi 
their  particular  constitutions,  or  the.nature  of  the  coontrr 
they  lived  in  }  but  temperance  alone  was  what  they  aimed 
at ;  and,  by  a  steady  -  perseverance  in  it,  most,  who  erw 
tried  it,  have  succeeded.  I  have  indeed  seen  some  dd 
men  from  the  mere  force  of  a  strong  and  naturally  robust 
constitution ;  but  these,  as  they  did  not  observe  the  same 
rule  of  temperance,  but  presumed  upon  the  health  of  their 
habit  of  body,  were  old  men  much  sooner  than  the  othcn, 
though  more  weak  ;  and  their  longevity  seemed  to  be  ginn 
them  as  a  curse,  as  they  passed  perhaps  twenty  or  thifiT 
years  they  enjoyed  above  the  common  age  of  men,  in  ibf 
most  excruciating  torments  of  the  gout,  stone^  and  othff 
chronic  diseases,  the  natural  effects  of  a  youth  spent  in  nst 
and  excess ;  and  were  dead,  for  the  whole  space  of  th«if 
supernumerary  years,  to  all  sense  of  pleasure  or  rcflccti(»» 
like  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  measured  a  wretched  exis- 
tence by  the  weight  of  their  excessive  misery,  and  tbcwn*" 
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her  of  their  never-ceasing  groans.  Were  it  possible  for 
flian,  by  art,  to  prolong  the  date  of  his  life,  and  could  ex- 
pect no  greater  blessings  than  these,  I  should  think  no  man 
ja  his  senses  would  make  the  experiment ;  he  would  be 
much  qiore  obliged  to  any  who  would  knock  him  on  the 
.])ea49  and  put  a  period  to  his  misery  ;  for  sure  it  is  better 
|M>t  to  be,*at  least  not  to  live,  than  to  live  thus  miserable. 

I  have  been  at  the  trouble  within  these  six  months  to  visit 
fill  the  old  men  in  this  county,  and  I  have  conversed  with  the 
gelations  of  those  who  have  died  within  the  memory  of  any 
living,  a^d  have  made  a  strict  enquiry  into  their  manner  of 
iife,  their  natural  makt  and  constitution,  and  their  reigmen 
of  diety  physick,  and  exercise  ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  when 
.  J  8om  up  the  different  infoi  mations  from  old  people  living 
-.Bfyy  miles  distant  from  one  another,  and  the  accounts  of 
.  |}xise  who  have  been  dead  perhaps  these  fifty  years,  I  find 
.iha(  their  constitutions  have  baen  vastly  different ;   none  of 
^hem  remarkably  robust ;  and  that  temperance  and  mode- 
rate exercise  was  the  regimen  they  observed,  and  all  the 
nostrums  they  were  masters  of  to  procure  a  happy,  healthy 
4|]id  sensible  old  age.     From  whence  I  would  make  this 
.  jiatural  conclusion,  that  since  so  many  different  people,  of 
different  habits  of  body,  have  obtained  that  blessing  in  spite 
pf  an  air  naturally  bad,  and  without  the  help  of  medicine, 
.  fBii  th^t  they  all  observed  temperance  as  a  rule  of  life  ;  I 
3ay,  I  would  conclude  from  thence,  that  some  such  regi- 
men,  adapted  to  every  man's  particular  constitution,  may  in 
^pll  countries  produce  the  same  effect,  unless  we  are  constel- 
.jated  into  death,  or  life,  or  predestinated  to  certain  moments 
.l»f  duration }  a  kind  of  doctrine,  which,  if  true,  would  su- 
persede all  of  my  profession  ;  therefore  you  can  not  blame 
foe  if  I  do  not  make  that  a  part  of  my  creed. 

I  know.  Sir,  you  have  heard  and  read  many  lectures  up- 

pa  temperance^  and  its  great  and  salutary  effects  upon  the 

.  |iiunan  system;   but  I  believe,  Sir^^  you  have  generally 

found 
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found  it  connected  with  a  good  air;  at  least,  tlnrt  htslxei 
recommended  as  a  necessary  condition  to  warrant  its  ef- 
fects ;  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  f<nij  tint  all  its  e^ 
fects  may  be  expected  in  everj  situation,  in  evtrj  m  ooi 
trulj  pestilential :  I  would  not  be  understood  to  advince, 
that  temperance  can  baffle  the  plague^  and  several  gdicr 
malignant  qualities,  which  are  certainly  Inzkxng  at  sooB 
seasons  in  particular  climates.  But  even  there,  where  die 
aerial  poison  does  not  immediately  affect  the  vitals,  or  kil 
instantaneously,  the  temperate  man  has  a  much  greater 
chance  to  escape  the  pestilent  blast,  and  get  the  better  of  b 
malignancy,  than  he  who,  besides  the  contagion  in  die  air, 
has  a  thousand  other  maladies  lurking  in  his  Uood,  fron 
excess,  riot,  and  indigestion ;  which,  when  set  a  floatbgbf 
the  accession  of  foreign  poison,  tears  to  pieces  the  whok 
system,  and  leaves  the  tortured  patient  no  hopes  of  life  cr 
ease.  The  intemperate  man  is  like  a  country  invaded  hj 
a  foreign  enemy,  while  involved  in  civil  broils,  and  intB- 
tme  rebellions,  is  easily  vanquished,  as  it  <:annot  employ 
its  whole  force  against  the  conmion  foe.  But  the  temp^ 
rate  man  is  the  reverse  ;  all  is  sound  at  home  ;  none  of  his 
subjects  join  the  invader,  but  all,  with  collected  force,  joia 
against  the  intruder,  who,  unless  greatly  superior  b 
strength,  must  give  way  to  so  powerful  a  combination. 
That  notion,  that  particular  climates  are  productive  of  these 
great  blessings,  hinders  thousands  of  people  from  tryiag 
the  experiment,  unless  they  are  in  circumstances  to  trans- 
port themselves  to  those  happy  regions.  But  mj  design  if 
to  convince  you,  that  you  may  recover  your  health  bv  the 
means  of  temperance,  and  a  proper  regimen  of  diet  and  «• 
ercise,  as  well  where  you  are  as  here,  or  in  any  other  coon- 
try  in  Europe.  Were  you  to  remove  to  a  more  temper*? 
climate,  such  as  the  South  of  France,  or  any  summer  coun- 
try, you  might,  no  doubt,  have  a  better  chance  than  hfrc, 
where  the  air  is  too  cold  for  a  constitution  so  ranch  ei- 
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haoitcd  i  but  even  there^  if  joa  canj  jour  £nglish  XAtiw 
ner  of  living  with  yoo^  your  excess  of  women  and  winc^ 
joo  can  have  no  benefit  firom  the  temperature  of  the  dUU 
atate ;  for  there  excesses  of  all  sorts  are  much  more  daa- 
prous :  For  where  the  stomach  is  overlosided,  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  air  jou  now  breathe  may  in  some  measure  help 
HgnxJoa,  which  the  uninterrupted  calm  that  reigns  in  more 
■ootbem  climates  would  not  contribute  to ;  and  if  you  are 
tD  change  your  manner  of  livings  I  think  you  had  best 
spake  the  experiment  where  you  are,  at  least  for  some  time, 
l31  you  have  broke  the  habit,  and  made  it  more  tolerable 
in  a  foreign  country. 

But  to  leave  you  in  no  doubt  that  the  health  and  long 
fiie  enjoyed  by  some  here  is  owing  to  rigid  temperance,  I 
ihill  give  you  the  history  of  the  manner  of  living  of  Joha 
If  ^Alpine,  a  grazier  in  Jura,  whom  I  am  sure  you  have 
feen,  for  I  think  he  was  in  that  hunting-match  to  whick 
yom  invited  me  in  the  year  1738,  in  the  forest  of  thai 
aahnd.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  119,  and  some  months,  and 
Cfl|oycd  sound  health,  a  solid  judgment,  his  memory  and 
•cases  to  the  last  moment ;  it  is  not  above  a  year  since  he 
4aed,  and  I  believe  he  might  have  lived  some  years  longer^ 
liad  it  not  been,  that  some  of  his  relations  fell  in  the  lasl 
mmalural  rebeJlion ;  which  affected  the  old  man  so  much, 
that  he  seemed  oppressed  with  melancholy  since  he  had  the 
aews  of  the  tragical  end  of  his  friends  at  the  battle  of  Cnl- 
Ipden.  I  was  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  and  gene- 
nlly  passed  a  night  or  two  with  him,  as  often  as  I  was  oa 
the  island ;  and  as  I  know  all  his  family,  I  think  I  caa 
give  a  pretty  distinct  account,  from  their  relations,  and  mj^ 
own  observations,  of  every  thing  relating  to  his  general  re- 
gimen. 

I  have  been  told,  that  when  a  boy,  he  was  but  puny, 
tk»w  in  growth,  and  full  of  many  gross  humours,  which 
fipcquently  broke  out  in  boils  all  over  his  body.    Hb  fa^ 
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Aery  whd  was  a  sabstantial  grazier,  kept  him  « 
liome  to  look  after  his  cattle  till  he  was  turned  of  ci 
when  he  died,  and  left  him  pretty  well  to  piM 
world.  His  dealings  in  cattle  led  him  frequaMl; 
main  land  of  the  shire  of  Argyle  and  the  Low  CSo 
and  die^oompanj  he  kept  on  these  occasions  oUigei 
drink  hard,  and  sit  up  late,  which  so  affected  his  i 
tion,  that  he  enjoyed  for  two  or  three  yesrs  a  i 
Kate  of  healtby  owing  to  the  many  peccant  humou 
habit,  inflamed  by  excessive  drinking  of  spirituous 
hk  this  state,  when  turned  of  three  or  four  and  tm 
coming  out  of  a  boat,  he  struck  his  shin  agsdnst  the 
of  w?*!ch  he  took  little  notice  for  some  time,  till  it 
and  became  a  settled  gangitne.  The  old  won 
quacks  in  the  island,  tampered  with  it  for  near  tw 
without  any  prospect  of  cure,  and  reduced  him  tc 
skeleton,  without  strength  or  appetite.  While  uni! 
hands  he  observed  no  regimen,  but  eat  as  p:iuch  aa 
able,  without  regard  to  fresh  or  salr,  gross  or  pure  i 
got  drunk  with  aqua  vitit  *  as  often  as  he  could  ^ 
pany  to  tipple  with  him.  In  this  state  he  came  ui 
care  of  Doctor  M'Laur^'hton,  of  Barragad,  a  very  sa 
and  successful  practitioner,  whom  yc:i  must  cenain 
heard  of,  as  he  was  famous  all  over  the  kin:Tdoin 
many  cures  he  eifected,  both  in  physic  and  surfer}', 
gentleman  obliged  the  patient  to  come  to  his  own 
where  he  forcibly  kept  him  to  a  proper  regimen^ 
that  alone,  without  any  application  but  common  di 
and  digestive  plaistcrs,  perfected  the  cure  of  his 
about  three  months,  and  sent  M*  Alpine  home  in  a  | 
good  habit  of  body ;  and,  what  was  of  more  service  t 
than  all  the  rest,  had  impressed  him  wkh  so  strong  a  i 


*  A  Qnric  diitilled  from  xxult,  ai  strong  at  brandy,  though  ool  n  0 
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f»f  the  great  effects  of  temperance,  that  he  all  his  life-thne 
observed  almost  the  same  regimen  he  had  been  forced  to  in 
the  Doctor's  house,  and  from  that  time  till  he  died  never 
"Viras  bled,  purged,  or  vomited,  or  took  any  kind  of  medi- 
cine whatever. 

It  was  the  custom  in  his  early  years,  all  over  the  High^ 
lands,  and  continues  such  to  this  day  among  the  common 
people  of  the  Isles,  to  make  but  two  meals  a  day ;  they 
Inceakfast  about  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning,  and  sup  about 
nx  or  seven,  this  last  being  the  principal  meal,     M^Alpine 
fallowed  this  custom ;  he  went  to  bed  with  the  sun,  and 
.  vose  with  the  lark.     If  he  went  out  as  soon  as  he  got  up, 
and  the  morning  appeared  foggy^  he  generally  eat  a  mouth- 
-  4UL  of  bread,  and  no  more  till  breakfast-time.     His  con- 
Tttant  breakfast'was  bread,  butter,  and  cheese,  or  eggs,  with 
.  «gniel  made  of  half  water,  half  milk.     His  supper  was  fish 
^  flesh,  for  the  most  part  boiled.     The  flesh  was  boiled 
*  -with  greens  or  roots ;  the  soup  of  which  was  thickened 
^  Arith  a  little  oatmeal,  which  he  drank  plentifully.     His  fish 
'  "Were  generally  boiled  in  no  more  water  than  covered  them^ 
-  >ind  the  soup  thickened,  which  he  eat  with  almost  all  white 
_  :^«irii.    His  general  rule  was  to  rise  from  table  with  an  ap* 
^3  ^petite  to  eat  more ;  and  the  liquids  he  used  were  at  all 
I^Jy^imes  at  least  four  times  the  Quantity  of  meat  or  fish.     If 
%'"^im  used  harder  exercise  at  one  time  than  another,  he  eat  a 
'^/^Mt  more  than  usual ;  but  at  no  time  eat  to  take  away  his 
^l':,!^>|iLlite,  and  never  eat  but  of  one  sort  of  food  at  a  meal. 
fe  never  drank  any  water  but  what  was  first  boiled,  even 
tiie  hottest  days  in  summer,  and  poured  it  boiling  on 
toasted  bread  or  oatmed,  and  let  it  stand  till  it  cooled, 
it  for  his  constant  drink  between  meals ;  at  whieh 
his  drink  wa%  as  I  have  observed,  milk  and  water<» 
A  in  the  morning,  and  the  soup  of  meat  or  fish  at  night, 
^'^'^^Icjened  with  oat-meal.    His  bread  was  mostly  made  af 
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biriej ;  but  he  made  no  scniple  of  eadcg  oat  facod,  vfam 
that  could  not  be  had. 

He  never  drank  wine,  ale,  or  pnnciiy  bat  rorice  a  joii 
Whitsaaiide  and  Manimnasy  when  he  went  to  ttae  ie« 
CGon^s  with  his  landlord ;  widi  whom  he  draik  of  MB&i 
liquor  as  much  as  elevated  his  apiiiis  m  Imie  above  Aor 
ordinary  pitch.     He  never  drank  drr  dxaas  of  aoj  knl;  f 
bat  if  he  had  been  obliged  to  stand  or  sit  long  ia  ^  cbU 
withoot  exercise,  he  took  the  jolk  of  aa  egg,  twice  ds 
bulk  of  it  of  honej,  and  abooi  a  quartern  of  Ac  ktf 
apta  vii^^  mixed  them  altogether,  and  drank  it  off  li  i 
draught ;  but  this  he  never  indulged  himself  in  but  oa  sid 
occasions  as  I  have  just  now  mentioned^     He  tiacd  tobMCD 
in  no  shape ;  was  constantly  in  actkm  of  some  kiad  ff 
other,  and  always  cheerful ;  being  void  of  any  degree tf 
passion  or. impatience,  and  with  difficnlty  raised  to  expm 
any  violent  resentment ;  though  when  he  did^  be  gave  Cfvi- 
dent  tokens  that  his  pacific  forbearing  dispositioa  wsibbk 
owing  to  want  of  courage,  but  a  thoroagh  cosiqnestofka 
passions ;  which  he  kept  under,  not  by  the  mles  of  phii^ 
sophy,  but  by  his  habit  of  temperance,  which  kept  kii 
blood  and  spirits  in  a  perfect  tranqnillity,  as  not  bciag  silk 
mnlated  by  the  dregs  of  excess  and  riot. 

Yon  may  believe  a  man  living  in  this  ahstemioos  lan* 
ner  could  not  be  often  sick ;  but  if  at  any  time  he  frtai 
himself  out  of  order,  abstinence  and  sweating  were  the  oi- 
ly means  he  used  to  restore  him  to  his  former  stale*  Ik 
sweat,  which  he  took  when  attacked  by  any  symptoaistf 
cold,  was  what  they  call  a  wangrease  in  that  ooiutxy.  It 
is  made  of  oatmeal,  flummery  made  very  thin^  sweefeeaed 
with  honey,  and  a  lump  of  firesh  butter.  This  he  drank  tf 
warm  as  he  could  bear  it,  and  always  jiad  a  fine  bieathiif 
sweat ;  which  he  encouraged  by  repeating  the  draugbt  vi 
he  removed  the  complaint. 

Af 
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\s  to  his  cloathihg,  he  lived  as  the  test  of  the  country, 
i  differed  nothing  from  them  in  dress,  except  in  this^ 
t  he  wore  all  his  life-time  a  piece  of  flannel  on  his  sto- 
:h.     He  wore  the  helted  plaid,  seldom  the  trews  or 
eches ;  went  through  the  first  river  or  pool  he  met  in 
morning,  and  continued  wet  in  his  feet,  for  the  most 
t,  till  he  went  to  bed ;  and^  in  tL  word,  till  his  death,  was 
lardj  as  the  youngest  man  in  the  country.     After  the 
le  of  Gulloden  he  grew  less  chearful  knd  facetious  in 
ipany.     Melancholy  seemed  settled  in  his  countenance^ 
he  had  no  complaint  till  about  a  week  before  he  died  ; 
:n  he  took  to  his  bed,  told  his  people  he  found  himself 
bening  apace,  and  his  dissolution  approaching,  which 
net  with  patience  and  Christian  fortitude. 
have  conversed  with  several  old  men  now  living  in  dif- 
nt  parts  of  the  isles  and  continent,  aged  from  eighty  to 
hundred,  and  find  no  remarkable  difference  in  the  regi- 
i  they  observe.     They  all  abstain  from  excess  in  strong 
ors  ;  none  of  them  drink  dr^ms  ;  they  eat  sparingly  of 
and  flesh  ;  but  the  chief  of  their  nourishment  is  drawn 
1  the  liquids  they  use,  which  are  milk,  the  juice  of 
t  and  herbs,  tlyckened  with  oatmeal,  and  great  plenty 
^ater-gruel.    As  to  the  quantity,  that  differs  according 
leir  strength  and  exercise  ;  but  they  concur  in  observ- 
the  same  rule  of  rising  from  meals  with  an  appetite, 
encreasing  the  quantity  of  solid  food,  when  they  are 
n  more  violent  exercise  than  ordinary.     Their  physical 
men  is  the  same  with  M^Alpine's,  being  no  friends  to 
sic,  or  the  apothecaries  preparation.     I  think  the  quan- 
of  solid  meat,  which  the  greatest  eater  of  them  eats  in  * 
tty«four  hours,  I  compute  to  be  about  twenty  ounces 
r  weigbL  and  between  t^o  and  three  quarts  of  liquid  ^ 
think  M'Alpine's  greatest  eating  in  one  day  did  not 
2d  fourteen  ounces ;  but  his  common  allowance  might 
bort  two  or  three  ounces. 
OL.  IV.  K  k  From 
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s  of  nature.  What  liquids  you  use,  Itt  tbem  b4 
\ng  as  well  as  moistenings  which  must  save  a  great 
trouble  in  digestion^  as  thej  are  easier  and  sooner 

f  laudable  chyle ;  and  I  think,  if  you  observe  the 
id  old  man's  method  of  drinking  your  water  boiled^ 
xed  upon  toasted  bread  till  it  cools,  you  must  find 
[vantage  from  it.  The  best  and  lightest  water  hat 
s  in  it,  and  partakes  of  the  metals  and  minerals 

which  it  passes  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  which 
corrects ;  and  the*  toasted  bread,  or  oat-meal,  gives 
,  and  a  nutrifying  quality,  very  friendly  to  human 
As  vou  have  been  accustomed  to  drink  much,  I 
lot  advise  you  to  drop  it  all  at  once,  but  fall  from  it 
ees ;  and  let  what  yon  drink  be  of  the  richest  kind : 
mch  is  a  hungry,  searching  wine,  and  the  Fort, 
neat,  too  heavy ;  your  Italian  wines  are  much  bet- 
he  stomachy  and  less  prejudicial  to  the  brain,  wheilk 
irith  moderation ;  but  two  or  three  glasses  is  the 
^ould  chuse  to  indulge  you  in  for  a  constancy  f  and 
St  reduce  yourself  to  this  by  as  quick  degrees  as 
•  If  you  are  able  to  use  exercise,  take  it  mode* 
especially  riding ;  but  not  to  fatigue  yourself  till 
ength  is  recruited,  and  your  habit  mended.  If  t6 
men  you  add  moderation  in  your  temper  and  pas« 
'oiding  every  thing  that  may  ruffle  or  firet  you,  keep- 
;qual  cheerful  disposition  of  the  mind,  I  believe,  in 
Lonths,  you  may  find  yourself  in  a  fair  way  of  reco- 
ithout  the  help  of  alteratives,  restoratives,  pectoral 
rs,  correctors,  draughts,  bolusses,  pills,  potions,  cor- 
id  decoctions,  or  any  other  species  of  drugs,  how- 
^lified  by  hard  names  and  pompous  epithets, 
lived.  Sir,  when  with  us,  pretty  much  after  the 
id  manner  above  described,  and  had  as  good  a  share 
h  as  any. amongst  us ;  since  you  left  us,  you  have 
i  your  manner  of  living,  and  by  it  lost  your  heahh ; 

K  k  2  you 
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you  had»  to  inj  knowledge,  a  sound  constitutio%  had  M 
natural  taint ;  jou  have  had  no  accident  to  hurt  your  c«> 
stitution,  and  the  air  you  have  breathed  since  you  kfiosii 
not  pestilential ;  nor  have  you  got  your  illness  bj  cooti* 
gion,  unless  it  is  from  the  ladies.  To  what  then  is  j«r 
puny,  coughing,  trembling,  emaciated  habit  owiog,  bttto 
your  excess.  This  is,  without  doubt^  the  cause  ^  reaoR 
it^  and  the  effect  must  infallibly  follow.  The  juices  ui 
humours  with  which  you  abound,  whether  good  or  hd^a 
the  production  of  the  aliment  you  live  upon.  Thoietbt 
are  peccant  are  exotic  to  your  constitution,  they  do  Ml 
grow  there,  nor  spring  up  spontaneously,  the  seeds  of  dici 
were  conveyed  in  high  seasoned  poignant  sauces,  in  Ysktf 
of  dishes,  and  sour  wines,  nourished  by  excess,  late  boflH 
and  voracious  meals,  and  inflamed  by  strong,  fennealdi 
and  spirituous  liquors.  These  altogether  liave  prejedq*  I, 
on  the  vitals,  have  torn  and  lacerated  the  minute  nttd^  I  ^ 
unbraced  the  nervous  system,  and  vitiated  the  whokini 
of  blood.  You  have  had  recourse  to  physic,  butsatoRV 
not  able  to  bear  the  shock,  or  co-operate  with  the  fivoeat 
medicine  ;  she  is  so  exhausted  in  her  vital  strength,  by  tk 
loads  of  gross  aliment  which  you  swallorw  down,  lod  Ai 
continual  accession  of  inflammable  matter^  which  joorcip 
cess  throws  upon  her,  that  let  the  medicine  prove  never  9 
potent,  you  can  find  no  benefit.  But  if  you  retreocb  kr 
labour,  and  supply  the  calls  of  nature,  which  are  nbob* 
some  nutritive  aliments,  she  will  of  herself  be  able  to  woA 
off  the  vitious  humours  that  have  mixed  themselfet  vtt 
the  blood,  and  in  a  little  time  recover  her  due  tone  tndn* 
gour.  Nature  herself  is  the  best  physician,  and  never  re* 
quires  our  help,  but  when  overloaded  and  oppressed;  tl 
we  can  do  is  to  assbt  her  operations,  in  which  we  oogk 
iiever  to  interfere,  but  when  we  see  her  absolutely  in  wait 
^  our  assistance.  If  she  is  not  oppressed  or  interrupted  ii 
jmt  conncy  we  need  no  alteratives  to  rectify  the  blood;  sk 

tfaroi" 
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U  malignant  heterogeneous  matter ;  bjc  the  sta- 
mechanism^  all  our  diseases  are  but  the  efforts 
>  get  rid  of  what  oppresses  her  ;  and  if  physi- 
>agacious  enough  to  fall  in  with  her  intention, 
ents  wouldf  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  prove 

instead  of  weakening  the  frame,  give  new  life^ 

and  a  degree  of  health  we  had  not  before, 
r,  I  take  the  liberty  to  suppose,  that  you  have 
alth,  and  changed  the  system  of  your  constitu- 
t  living ;  and  that  nature  groans  so  much  under 
maladies  you  have  saddled  her  with,  that  she  is 
hile  you  supply  these  diseases  with  new  fewel 
original  fountain,  to  free  herself  from  their  ty- 
erefore  advise  you  to  stop  up  the  springs  which 
Ijumours,  and  by.  eating  sparingly  of  light  ali- 
are  easily  and  speedily  converted  into  chyle,  and 
loderately,  by  seasonable  exercise  suitable  to 
thy  and  a  chearful  disposition,  permit  her  to  use 
igth  in  combating  the  malady ;  which  she  will 

and  afterwards  restore  you  to  your  former 
wgour,  which  I  hope  you  will  preserve  by  the 
1  you  recover  it ;  and  in  return  for  my  advice,  if 

any  service  to  you,  I  shall  desire  no  more,  but 
:ulcate  the  same  doctrine  to  all  your  acquaint- 
the  same  friendly  intention  with  which  I  offer 
ughts.  That -you  may  speedily  taste  the  sweets 
health,  and  enjoy  a  long  life  of  uninterrupted 
is  the  sincere  wish  of, 

SIR, 

Tour  sincere /rund^ 

and  most  bumbk  Servant, 

m 
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MOST  of  tbe  bets  whkh  I  shall  ddiTcr  iipoii  Obi  dfi< 
are  the  result  of  observations,  made  daring  tbe  fan  f* 
years,  upon  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  bad  passed  tfelii 
year  of  their  lives.  I  intended  to  have  given  a  detail  4U 
names^  manner  of  life,  occupations,  and  other  etrcBBHV^ 
of  each  of  them  \  but,  upon  a  re^ew  of  my  notes^  I  {»■ 
so  great  a  sameness  in  the  history  of  most  of  thest  ^ 
I  despaired,  by  detailing  them,  of  answering  the  islfl^ 
which  I  have  purposed  in  the  following  essay.  I  ^ 
therefore,  only  deliver  ihe  facts  and  principles  whiA* 
the  result  of  the  inquiries  and  observations  1  btve  ^ 
upon  this  subject. 

I.    I  shall  mention  the  circumstances  which  ftvcif  ■ 
attainment  of  loni^eviiy. 

IT.    I  shall  mention  the  phsenomena  of  body  tnl  ^ 
which  attend  it^    And. 


« 
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I  shall  enumerate  its  peculiar  diseases,  and  the  rexno^ 
'hich  are  most  proper  to  remove,  or  moderate  theziu 
The  circumstances  which  favour  longevity,  are*- 
Desctntfrom  iang  Jived  ancestors.  I  have  not  found 
le  instance  of  a  person  who  has  lived  to  be  80  years 
I  whom  this  was  not  the  case.  In  some  instances,  I 
the  descent  was  only  from  one,  bat  in  general,  it  was 
)oth  parents.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  may  serve, 
ly  to  assist  in  calculating  what  are  called  the  chances 
s,  but  it  may  be  made  useful  to  a  physician.  He 
:am  from  it  to  cherish  hopes  of  his  patients  im  chro- 
id  in  some  acute  diseases,  in  proportion  to  the  capa* 
•  life  they  have  derived  from  their  ancestors  t» 
Ttmperance  in  eating  and  drinking.  To  this  remark  I 
several  exceptions.  I  met  with  one  man  of  84  years 
',  who  had  been  intemperate  in  eating ;  and  four  or 
Tsons  who  had  been  intempeiate  in  drinking. ardent 
They  had  all  been  day-labourers,  or  had  deferred 
ig  u  :iil  they  legaa  to  feel  the  laiiguor  of  old  age. 
tot  meet  with  a  single  person  who  had  not,  for  the 
rty  or  fifty  years  of  their  lives,  used  tea,  coffee,  and 
and  butter  twice  a  day,  as  part  of  their  diet.  I  am 
sd  to  believe  that  those  articles  of  diet  do  not  mate- 
tiffect  the  duration  of  human  life,  although  they  cvi« 
impair  the  strength  of  the  system.  The  duration  of 
es  not  appear  to  depend  so  much  upon  the  strength  of 
iy,  or  upon  the  quantity  of  its  excitability,  as  upoa 

Fraoklin,  who  died  in  his  84  di  year^  was  descended  from  long* 
rents.  His  father  died  at  89,  and  his  mother  at  87.  Hit  father 
rhildren,  hj  two  wives.    The  Doctor  informed  me  that  he  once  Mt 

one  of  IX  adult  sons  and  daoghters  at  his  fither^s  tahle.  In  an  cs« 
be  once  Qiade  to  that  part  of  England  from  whence  hia  family  mi:^' 

0  America,  he  discovered  in  a  grave-yard.  the  tomb^ooet  of  seve- 
ns of  his  name,  who  had  lived  to  be  very  old*    These  pertons  Jie 

1  to  have  been  his  ancestors. 
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an  exact  accommodation  of  stimuli  to  each  of  thenu  A 
watch  spring  will  last  as  long  as  an  anchor,  provided  the 
forces  which  are  capable  of  destroying  both,  are  always  in 
an  exact  ratio  to  their  strength.  The  use  of  tea  and  coffee 
in  diet  seems  to  be  happily  suite4  to  the  change  which  hn 
taken  place  in  the  human  body  bj  sedentary  occupations, 
by  which  means  less  nourishment  and  stimulus  are  required 
than  formerly,  to  support  animal  life. 

3.  The  moderate  exercise  of  the  uuder standing*  It  has  Ioo{ 
been  an  established  truth,  that  literary  men  (other  circum- 
stances being  equal)  are  longer  lived  thau  other  peopI^ 
But  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  understanding  should  be 
employed  upon  philosophical  subjects,  to  produce  this  in- 
fluence upon  human  life.  Business,  politics,  and  rriigioo, 
which  are  the  objects  of  attention  of  men  of  all  dasses,  im- 
part a  vigour  to  the  understanding,  which,  by  being  con- 
veyed tc  every  part  of  the  body,  tends  to  produce  healA 
and  long  Kfe. 

4.  Equanimity  of  temper.  The  violent  and  jrregular 
action  of  the  passions-  tends  to  wear  away  the  springs  of 
life. 

Persons  who  live  upon  annuities  in  £urope,  have  bees 
observed  to  be  longer  lived,  in  equal  ciitnunstances,  diaa 
other  people.     This  is  probably  occasioned  by  Xhmx  bdbg 
exempted,  by  the  certainty  of  their  subsistence^  from  those 
fears  of  want  which  so  frequently  distract  the  minds,  lad 
thereby  weaken  the  bodies  of  old  people.     Life-rents  hm 
been  supposed  to  have  the  same  influence  in  prolongiflf 
life.     Perhaps  the  desire  of  life ^  in  order  to  enjoy  for  as  long 
a  time  as  possible,  that  property  which  cannot  be  enjoyed  a 
second  time  by  a  child  or  relation,  may  be  another  cause  of 
the  longevity  of  persons  who  live  upon  certain  incomes*  h    I 
is  a  facty  that  the  desire  of  life  is  a  very  powerful  stimolos 
in  prolonging  it,  especially  when  that  desire  is  supported 
by  hope.    This  is  obvious  to  physicians  every  day.    De* 

•  spair 
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spair  of  recovery  is  the  beginning  of  death  in  all  db- 
eases. 

But  obvious  and  reasonable  as  the  effects  of  equanimity 
qf  temper  are  upon  human  life,  there  are  some  exceptions 
in  favour  of  passionate  men  and  women  having  attained  to 
a  great  age.  The  morbid  stimulus  of  anger,  in  these  ca^es, 
was  probably  obviated  by  less  degrees,  or  less  active  exer- 
cises of  the  understanding,  or  by  the  defect  or  weakness  of 
some  of  the  other  stimuli  which  keep  up  the  motions  of 
life. 

5.  Matfimony.  In  the  course  of  my  inquiries,  I  met 
with  only  one  person  beyond  eighty  years  of  age  who  had 
never  been  married.  I  met  with  several  women  who  l^ad 
borne  from  10  to  20  children,  and  suckled  them  s^lU  I 
met  with  one  woman,  a  native  of  Herefordshire  in  £ng* 
land,  who  is  now  in  the  lOOth  year  of  her  age,  who  bore  ^ 
child  at  6O9  menstruated  till  80,  and  frequently  suckled  two 
of  her  children  (though  bom  in  succession  to  each  other)  at 
the  same  time.  She  had  passed  the  greatest  part  of  her  life 
over  a  washing-tub. 

6.  I  have  not  found  sedentary  emphyments  to  prevent 
long  life,  where  they  are  not  accompanied  by  intemperance 
in  eating  or  drinking.  This  observation  is  not  confined  to 
literary  men,  nor  to  women  only,  in  whom  longevity,  with- 
out much  exercise  of  body,  has  been  frequently  observed. 
I  met  with  one  instance  of  a  weaver ;  a  second  of  a  silver- 
smith ;  and  a  third  of  a  shoe-maker,  among  the  number  of 
old  people  whose  histories  have  suggested  these  observa* 
tions. 

7.  I  have  not  found  that  acute^  nor  that  all  chrome  dis- 
eases shorten  human  life.  Dr.  Franklin  had  two  succes- 
sive vomicas  in  his  lungs  before  he  was  40  years  old.  I 
met  with  one  man  beyond  80,  who  had  survived  a  most 
violent  attack  of  the  yellow  fever ;  a  second,  who  had  had 
several  of  his  bones  fractured  by  faUs,  and  in  frays ;  and 
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inany  vtbo  had  been  fireqiieiilljf  luSscted  iijf  lOtBfnrttoslk  I 
met  with  one  num  of  do^  who  had  all  his  life  becn^ioljatt 
to  syncope ;  anodier,  who  hai  fer  50  yean 
allj  afiected  hj  a  cough  *$  and  Mo  inataiiocs  cf 
had  been  afflicted  for  forty  ytmu  with  ubauiwite  *l1'^^ff  *>|^ 
I  met  with  only  one  person  beyond.  80^  who  had  era 
affected  by  a  disorder  in  the  i9ummi  ;  and  in  Inm  it' 
from  an  occasional  mptnre*  Mr*  John  Slrangcwaya  9^ 
ton,  of  this  city,  who  died  last  year  in  die  lOOtfi  jettrsf 
his  age,  informed  me|  that  he  nrrer  puked  in  his  life*  Thb 
cSrcomstance  is  tfie  more  remarkable,  as  he  passed  sescnl 
years  at  sea  when  a  young  man  f.  These  fects  mvf  sent 
to  extend  our  ideas  of  the  importance  elf  a  healthy  ststssf 
die  shwnach  in  die  animd  eoonomy ;  and  thereby  to  aA 
t6  onr  knowledge  in  the  prognosb  of  di^easta,  and  in  As 
diances  of  hnmah  life, 

8.  I  have  not  Ibnnd  the  hu  eft^h  to  afict-the  darstisa 
(tf  homan  life,  so  much  as  might  be  expected.    Edwarii 

Drinker, 

^  Thii  inaD*t  onlf  remedy  for  hit  eongli  was  the  fine  povrdcr  of  dry  b- 
dian  turnip,  axui  honey. 

f  Dr.  Thiery  says,  That  he  did  not  find  the  itch,  or  slifcht  degrees  of  t&e 
leprosy,  to  prevent  longevity.  '  Ohservations  de  Physique,  et  de  Medkioe 
fiutes  en  dilTcrens  lieuz  de  l4*£spagne.    VoL  If.  p.  xyz. 

I  The  Venerable  old  man,  whose  history  first  snggetted  this  reiiiiilE,M 
bom  in  New- York  in  the  year  16S4.  His  grandfather  lived  to  be  loi.  We 
was  unable  to  walk  for  thirty  years  before  he  died,  from  an  eicessive  fosa- 
tity  of  fat.  His  mother  died  at  91.  His  constant  ddnks  were  water,  beer, 
and  cyder.  He  had-a  fixed  dislike  to  spirits  of  all  kinds.  His  appetite «« 
good,  and  he  ate  plentifully  during  the  last  years  of  his  life.  He  scUsa 
dcank  any  thing  between  his  meals.'  He  was  never  intoaicated  but  twice  it 
his  life,  and  that  was  when  a  boy,  and  at  sear  where  he  remembers  perfcct- 
ly  well  to  have  celebrated  by  a  feu  de  joye  the  birth-day  of  Queen  Ana 
He  was  formerly  afflicted  "with  the  bead-ach,  and  giddiness,  bat  never  ksd 
a  fever,  except  from  the  maU-poi,  in  the  eoarse  of  his  life.  Hit  palse  «• 
sbw,  bat  regnhr.  He  had  been  twice  married.  By  hit  first  vriie  be  M 
8,  and  by  his  second  17  children.  One  of  them  lived  to  be  83  yean  of  ^ 
He  vras  about  five  feet  nine  inches  in  height,  of  a  slendet  auke,  aad  o^ 
ricd  •-*  erect  head  to  the  but  year  of  his  life. 
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Drinker,  who  lived  to  be  103  years  old,  lost  his  teeth  diir* 
tj  years  before  he  died,  from  drawing  the  hot  smoke  of  to* 
bocco  into  his  mouth  through  a  sh<Mt  pipe. 

Dr.  Sayre,  of  New-  >erseyy  to  whom  I  am  indebted  £of 
several  very  valuable  histories  of  old  persons,  mentions 
one  man,  aged  81,  whose  teeth  began  to  decay  at  16 ;  and 
another,  of  90,  who  lost  his  teeth  thirty  years  before  be  saw 
him.  The  gums,  by  becoming  hard,  perform  in  part  the 
office  of  teeth : — But  may  not  the  gastric  juice  of  the  sto» 
mach,  like  the  tears  and  urine,  become  acrid  by  age,  and 
thereby  supply,  by  a  more  dissolving  power,  the  defect  of 
mastication  from  the  loss  of  teeth  ?  Analo^es  might  eanly 
be  adduced  from  several  operations  of  nature,  which  go 
forward  in  the  ammal  economy,  which  render  this  sappo* 
siiion  highly  probable. 

9.  I  have  not  observed  bdldness^  or  grey  bairt^  oonming 
in  early  or  middle  life,  to  prevent  old  age.  In  one  of  the 
histories  furnished  me  by  Dr.  Sayre,  I  find  an  account  of  ft 
man  of  81,  whose  hair  began  to  assume  a  nlver  colour 
when  he  was  only  onc-and-twenty  years  of  age» 

I  shall  conclude  this  head  by  the  following  remark:-— 

Notwithstanding  there  appears  in  the  human  body  a  per- 
tain capacity  of  long  life,  which  seems  to  dispose  it  to  pre« 
serve  its  existence  in  every  situation;  yet  this  capadtj 
does  not  always  protect  it  from  premature  destruction ;  for 
among  the  old  people  whom  I  examined,  I  scarcely  met 
with  one  who  had^ot  lost  brothers  or  sisters  in  early  and 
middle  life,  and  who  weie  bom  under  circumstances  eqnaL 
ly  favourable  to  longevity  with  themselves* 

II.  I  come  now  to  mention  some  of  the  paehnomena  of 
the  body  and  mind  which  occur  in  old  age. 

1.  There  is  a  great  sensibility  to  cold  in  all  old  pecqiie* 
I  met  with  an  old  woman  of  84»  who  slept  constantly  un- 
der three  blankets  and  a  coverlit  during  the  hottest  summer 
months.    The  servant  of  Prince  de  Beanfremont,  who  came 

from 
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fiom  Mount  Jura  to  Paris^  at  llic  tge  of  IM,  lo  p^bkia* 
•poets  to  the  firrt  National  AsfcmUy  of  FiBOioey  iliifaiU 
with  cold  in  the  middle  of  the  dog  dayay  when  lie  ma  Ml 
near  a  good  fire.  The  National  AsMinUj  diraelel  Ufli  la 
sit  witti  his  hat  (m,  in  order  td  defend  hia  head  Aon  the 
cold. 

,.  2*  Impcessions  made  upon  tbbaarr  of  old  peoploy  cadli 
aensaticm  and  reflexion  much  qvidker  tliiaii  whrn  iktj  sn 
made  upon  their  eyes.  Mr.  Hnttoii  in&mied.iiiep  Aal  la 
hpd  frequendj  met  his  sons  in  Ihe  stxeet,  wttfacmt  knofria^ 
diem  until  they  had  sp<dcen  io  him.  Dr.  Franklin  infina* 
ed  me,  that  he  recognised  his -friends,  after  n  k»g  absowt 
from  theno,  first  by  their  voioes.  This  fiibet  doea  not  eonna* 
diet  the  common  opinion  upon  jdie  subject  of  memory ;  fix 
the  recollection  in  these  instances  is  thoe&ctof  whatii 
called  reminisoence ;  which  difos  ficom  memotj  in  beiag 
excited  only  by  the  renewal  of  the  impresaiQa  whidk  st 
first  produced  the  idea  which  is  revived. 

.  2.  The  afpetiu:  for  food  is  generally  increaaed  in  dl 
age.  The  famous  Parr^  who  died  at  152>  ate  heartily  is 
the  last  week  of  his  life.  The  kindness  of  nature,  in  pro- 
viding this  last  portion  of  earthly  enjoyments  for  old  peo- 
ple, deserves  to  be  noticed.  It  is  remarkable,  that  diej 
have,  like  children,  a  frequent  recurrence  of  appetite,  and 
sustain  with  great  uneasiness  the  intervals  of  regular  meals. 
The  observation,  therefore,  made  by  Hippocrates,  that  mid- 
dle-aged people  are  more  affected  by  abstinence  than  those 
who  are  old,  is  not  true.  This  might  easily  be  proved  by 
many  appeals  to  the  records  of  medicine  \  but  old  people 
differ  from  children,  in  preferring  solid  to  liquid  aliment. 
From  inattention  to  this  fact.  Dr.  Mead  has  done  great  mis- 
chief^ by  advising  old  people,  as  their  teeth  decayed  or  pe- 
rished, to  lessen  the  quantity  of  their  solid,  and  to  incretse 
the  quantity  of  their  liquid  food.  This  advice  is  contrsiy 
to  nature  and  experience  \  and  I  have  heard  of  two  old  per- 
son 
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tons  who  destroyed  themselves  by  following  it.     The  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  is  supported  in  old  people  chiefly  by 
the  stimulus  of  aliment.     The  action  of  liquids  of  all  kinds 
upon  the  system  is  weak^  and  of  short  continuance^  com* 
pared  with  the  durable  stimulus  of  solid  food.     There  is  a 
gradation  in  the  action  of  this  food  upon  the  body.     Ani* 
mal  matters  are  preferred  to  vegetable  ;  the  fat  of  meat,  to 
the  lean ;  and  salted  meat  to  fresh,  by  most  old  people.     I 
have  met  with  but  few  old  people  who  retained  an  appetite 
for  milk.     It  is  remarkable,  that  a  less  quantity  of  strong 
drink  produces  intoxication  in  old  people,  than  in  persons 
in  the  middle  of  life.     This  depends  upon  the  recurrence  of 
the  same  state  of  the  system,  with  respect  to  excitability, 
which  takes  place,  in  childhood.     Many  old  people,  from 
an  ignorance  of  this  fact,  have  made  shipwreck  of  charac- 
ters which  have  commanded  respect  in  every  previous  stage 
of  their  lives.     From  the  same  recurrence  of  the  excitabili- 
ty of  childhood  in  their  systems,  they  commonly  drink 
their  tea  and  coffee  much  weaker  than  in  early  or  middle 
life. 

3.  The  pulse  is  generally  full,  and  frequently  affected 
by  pauses  in  its  pulsations  when  felt  in  the  wrists  of  old 
people.     A  regular  pulse  in  such  persons  indicates  a  dis- 
ease, as  it  shews  the  system  to  be  under  the  impression  of 
a  preternatural  stimulus  of  some  kind.     This  observation 
was  suggested  to  me  above  twenty  years  ago,*by  Morgagni, 
and  I  have  often  profited  by  it  in  attending  old  people. 
The  pulse  in  such  patients  is  an  uncertain  mark  of  the  na- 
ture or  degree  of  an  acute  disease.     It  seldom  partakes  of 
the  quickness  or  convulsive  action  of  the  arterial  system 
which  attends  fever  in  young  or  middle-aged  people.     I 
once  attended  a  man  of  77  in  a  fever  of  the  bilious  kind, 
which  confined  him  for  eight  days  to  his  bed,  in  whom  I 
could  not  perceive  the  least  quickness  or  morbid  action  in 
bb  pulse  until  four«and-twenty  hours  before  he  died. 

4.  The 
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.  The  marks  of  old  a<^e  appear  earlier^  and  9K  lai 
n  persons  who  hav?  combined  with  hard  Uboor, 
a  vegetable  or  scanty  diet,  than  in  peraons  who  hav-e  liwd 
under  opposite  clrcuio stances.  I  thi:Tk  I  have  obsciTat 
these  marks  of  old  age  to  occur  sooner,  and  to  be  more  n»- 
merous  in  the  Gcnnan,  ihao  in  the  English  or  Irish  cili- 
lens  of  Pennsylvania.  They  are  likewise  more  comBM 
amoTig  the  inhabitants  of  country  places,  than  of  cities,  mt 
atill  more  so  among  the  Indians  of  North  America,  tlm 
among  the  inhabitants  of  civilized  countries. 

5.  Old  men  tread  upon  the  whole  base  of  their  fsal  a 
once  in  walking,  lliis  is  perhaps  one  reason  vhy  Aej 
wear  out  fewer  shoes,  under  the  same  circumstances  of  coo. 
atani  use,  than  you  ig  |*e''ple,  who,  by  treading  on  the  fa*- 
terior,  and  rising  on  the  anrcrini  part  of  their  feet,  cxpoM 
their  shoes  to  more  unequal  pressure  and  friction.  The 
advantage  derived  to  old  people  from  this  mode  of  walkilj 
is  very  obvious.  It  lessens  that  dispositiou  to  totter  wUdk 
is  always  con:iected  with  weakness  : — hence  we  find  th 
same  mode  adopted  by  habitual  drunkards,  and  is  son^ 
times,  from  habit,  practised  by  them  when  they  are  not  no- 
der  the  influence  of  strong  drink. 

6.  The  memory  is  the  tiTst  faculty  of  the  mind  whick 
fails  in  the  decline  of  life.  While  recent  events  p« 
tiirough  the  mi.id  without  leavinij  an  impression  upon  it,  il 
is  remarkable,  that  tlie  long  forgotten  events  of  childhood 
and  youth  are  recalled  and  distinctly  remembered. 

I  met  with  a  singular  instance  of  a  German  woman,  *l» 
had  learned  to  speak  t!ic  language  of  our  country  after  itt 
was  foity  years  of  age,  who  had  forgotten  every  word  of  il 
after  she  had  passed  her  80th  veir,  but  spoke  the  GertnU 
language  as  fluently  as  ever  she  had  done.  Tlie  mcmoiT 
decays  soonest  in  hard  drinkers.  I  have  observed  sow 
Studious  men  to  suffer  a  decay  of  iheir  memories,  but  neva 
•f  ihci*  onderstandiiigs.  Among  these,  was  the  late  Mr, 
ADtbon; 
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Anthony  Benezet  of  this  citj.  Bat  even  this  infirmity  did 
not  abate  the  chearfulness,  or  lessen  the  happiness  of  this 
pious  philosopher^  for  he  once  told  me,  when  I  was  a 
young  man,  that  he  had  a  consolation  in  the  decay  of  his 
memory,  which  gave  him  a  great  advantage  over  mc% 
^  You  can  read  a  good  book  (said  he)  with  pleasure  but 
once  i.  but  when  I  read  a  good  book,  I  so  soon  forget  the 
contents  of  ft,  that  I  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  it  over 
and  over,  and  every  time  I  read  it,  it  is  alike  new  and  de- 
lightful to  me."  The  celebrated  Dr.  Swift  was  one  of 
those  few  studious  men  who  have  exhibited  marks  of  a  de- 
cay of  understanding  in  old  age  ;  but  it  is  judiciously  as- 
cribed by  Dr.  Johnson  to  two  causes  which  rescue  books^ 
and  the  exercise  of  the  thinking  powers,  from  having  had 
any  share  in  inducing  that  disease  upon  his  mind.  These 
causes  were,  a  rash  xow  which  he  made  when  a  young 
man,  never  to  use  spectacles,  and  a  sordid  seclusion  of  him- 
self from  company ;  by  which  means  he  was  cut  off  bom 
the  use  of  books  and  the  benefits  of  conversation,  the  ab- 
sence of  which  left  his  mind  without  its  usual  stimulus— 
hence  it  collapsed  into  a  state  of 'fatuity.  It  is  probably 
owing  to  the  constant  exercise  of  the  understanding,  that  li- 
terary men  possess  that  faculty  of  the  mind  in  a  vigorous 
state  in  extreme  old  age.  The  same  cause  accounts  for  old 
people  preserving  their  intellects  longer  in  cities,  than  in 
country  places.  They  enjoy  society  upon  such  easy  terms 
in  the  former  situation,  that  their  minds  are  kept  more  con- 
stantly in  an  excited  state  by  the  acquisition  of  new,  or  the 
zenovation  of  old  ideas,  by  means  of  conversation. 

7*  I  did  not  meet  with  a  single  instance  in  which  the 
xnoral  or  religious  faculties  were  impaired  in  old  people.  I 
do  not  believe  that  these  faculties  of  the  mind  are  pre- 
served by  any  supernatural  power,  but  wholly  byh  the  con- 
stant and  inereasing  exercise  of  them  in  the  evening  of  life. 
lift  ^e  course  of  my  inquiries,  I  heard  of  a  man  of  loi 
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ycaia  of  age,  who  declared  that  he  had  forgotten  nof 
thing  he  had  ever  known,  except  his  God.  I  found  the 
moral  faculty,  or  a  disposition  to  do  kind  offices,  to  be  «- 
quisitely  sensible  in  several  old  people,  in  whom  iheie  wai 
scarcely  a  trace  left  of  memory  or  understanding. 

S.  Dreaming  is  universal  among  old  people.  It  appein 
to  be  brougl^t  on  by  their  imperfect  sleep,  of  which  I  dull 
say  more  hereafter. 

9.  I  mentioned  formerly  the  sign  of  a  second  ehiiJboai, 
in  the  state  of  the  appetite  in  old  people.  It  appears  fot- 
ther, — 1.  In  the  marks  ivhich  slight  contusions  or  imprev 
aions  leave  upon  their  skins.  2.  In  their  being  soon  f»- 
tigued  by  walking  or  exercise,  and  in  being'  as  soon  it. 
freshed  by  rest.  3.  In  their  disposition,  like  children,  U 
detail  immediately  every  thing  they  see  and  hear.  Ani 
4.  In  their  aptitude  to  shed  tears  ;  hence  they  arc  nnablt 
to  tell  a  story  that  is  in  any  degree  disiressiog,  withoat 
weeping.  Dr.  Moore  takes  notice  of  this  peculiarity  it 
Voltaire,  after  he  had  passed  his  Both  year.  He  wept  coo- 
standy  at  the  recital  of  his  own  tragedies.  This  fcattut  i» 
old  age  did  not  escape  Homer.  Old  Menclaiis  wept  M 
years  after  he  returned  from  the  destruction  of  Troy,wlKi 
he  spoke  of  the  death  of  the  heroes  who  perished  befat  ; 
that  city. 

10.  It  would  be  sufficiently  humbling  to  human  uU%  j 
if  our  bodies  exhibited  in  old  age  the  marks  oolj  of*  »■  | 
cond  childhood  \  but  human  weakness  descends  sdll  loas-  f 
I  met  with  an  instance  of  a  woman  between  80  tod  <%  J 
who  exhibited  the  marks  of  a  second  infancy,  by  wA  I 
total  decay  of  her  mental  faculties,  as  to  lose  all  c 
ness  in  discharging  heralvine  and  urinaiy  excxctiWfc  1*  I 
this  state  of  the  body,  a  disposition  to  sleep  succeed!  A*  f 
wakefulness  of  the  fint  stages  of  dd  age.  Dr.  V^  I 
mentt(R)s  an  instance  of  a  vecj  "old  man,  who  depi  t«M9>  I 
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mt  of  every  twen^-foor  hours,  du^g  the  last  few  yean 
Bf  liisUfe. 

1  i.  The  disposition  in  the  system  to  renew  certain  parts 
ia  extreme  old  age,  has  been  mentioned  by  several  authors* 
Many  instances  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  records  of  medi- 
aaey  of  the  sight  *  and  hearing  having  been  restored,  and 
erea  of  the  teeth  having  been  renewed  in  old  pimple  a  few 
jcars  before  death.  These  phenomena  have  led  me  to  sus* 
pect  diat  the  antediluvian  age  was  attained  by  the  firequent 
renovation  of  different  parts  of  the  body  ;  and  .that  when 
tbey  occur,  they  are  an  effort  of  the  causes  which  support 
■nimal  life,  to  produce  antediluvian  longevity,  by  acting 
apoD  the  revived  excitability  of  the  system. 

12,  The  fear  of  death  appears  to  be  much  less  in  old 
age,  than  in  early  or  middle  life.  I  met  with  many  old 
people  who  spoke  of  their  dissolution  with  composure,  and 
with  some  who  expressed  earnest  desires  to  lie  down  in 
the  grave.  This  indifference  to  life,  and  desire  for  deathf 
(whether  thej  arise  from  satiety  in  worldly  pursuits  and 
picasnres,  or  from  a  desire  of  being  relieved  from  pain), 

appear 

*  There  ba  remarkable  instance  of  the  tigbt  having  been  restored  after 
k  fcad  been  totaDy  destroyed,  in  an  old  man,  near  Readiag  in  Pennsylvania* 
i#^  Wvtliert  Jacob  Ruih,  fnmiabed  me  with  the  foUowing  account  of  him 
fai  M  lecier  finom  Reading,  dated  June  23, 1792. 

^  An  old  man  of  84  years  of  a^  of  the  name  of  Adam  Rifle,  near  this 
tovpa,  gimdnally  lost  his  sight  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age,  and  continued 
LMl  irrty  hhnd  for  the  space  of  twelve  years.  About  four  years  a|:o  his  sight 
r^tMxncdt  without  making  use  of  any  meant  for  the  purpose,  and  without 
tnstbk  diange  in  the  appearance  of  the  eyes,  and  he  now  sees  as  well  as 
ht  did.  1  have  seen  the  man,  and  have  no  doohc  of  the  fact.  He  is 
■a  dikift  time  so  hcany,  as  to  be  able  to  walk  from  his  house  to  Reading, 
(^ahont  three  miles),  which  he  frequently  does  in  order  to««ttend  church.  1 
pKr*!*^  olvenrc,  that  dufing  both  the  graioal  loss  and  recovery  of  his  sight. 


DO  ways  affected  by  sicknev,  bat  on  the  contrary  eDJ<»yed  his  usual 
lirrl**>-  1  have  this  account  from  hli  daughter  and  soo-in-!aw,  who  !i%r 
writbia  a  few  doors  of  me.** 

Ll 
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appear  to  be  a  wise  law  in  the  animal  economy,  and  iroT' 
thy  of  being  classed  with  those  laws  which  accommodate 
the  body  and  mind  of  man  to  all  the  natural  evils,  to  vbicb, 
in  the  common  order  of  things,  they  are  necessarilj  ez« 
posed. 

III.  I  come  now  briefly  to  enumerate  the  diseases  of  (U 
age,  and  the  remedies  which  are  most  proper  to  remo?e  «r 
to  mitigate  them. 

The  diseases  are,  chronic  and  acute.  The  chntx 
arc  : 

1 .  Weakness  of  the  knees  and  ancles,  a  lessened  ihOkf 
to  walk,  and  tremors  in  the  head  and  limbs. 

2.  Pains  in  the  bones,  known  among  nosological  writen 
by  the  name  of  rheumatalgia. 

3.  Involuntary  flow  of  teai*s,  and  of  mucus  from  tk 
nose. 

4.  DifEculty  of  breathing,  and  a  sbort  cough,  widi  co- 
pious expectoration.  A  weak  or  hoarse  voice  genenOy 
attends  this  cough. 

5.  Costiveness. 

f5.  An  inability  to  retain  the  urine  as  long  as  in  carljtf 
middle  life.  Few  persons  beyond  60  pass  a  whole  nigltf 
without  being  obliged  to  discharge  their  urine  *.  Perluff 
the  stimulus  of  this  liquor  in  the  bladder  may  be  one  ctBie 
of  the  universality  of  dreaming  among  old  people.  It  is 
certainly  a  frequent  cause  of  dreaming  in  persons  in  ckAj 
and  middle  life  :  this  I  infer,  from  its  occurring  cfaidljii 
the  morning,  when  the  bladder  is  most  distended  vitk 
urine.  There  is  likewise  an  inability  in  old  people  to  dis- 
charge  their  urine  as  quickly  as  in  early  life.     I  think  I 

Miff 


^  I  net  with  an  old  man  who  informed  me,  that  if  from  anj 
Jie  retained  hii  urine  after  he  felt  an  inclination  to  diichax;ge  it,  Ke  tm  ^ 
fecUd  by  a  numbneM,  accompanied  by  an  uneasy  feniation,  in  tbe  pitaH^ 
lib  hands. 
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Iisv6  observed  this  to  be  among  the  first  sjrmptoms  of  the 
IcclensioQ  of  the  strength  of  the  bodj  by  age. 

7.  Wakefulness.  This  is  probablj  produced  in  part  hy 
Ak  action  of  the  urine  upon  the  bladder ;  but  such  is  tb^ 
eascitabilitj  of  the  sjstem  in  the  first  stages  of  old  age,  that 
there  is  no  pain  so  light,  no  anxietj  so  trifling,  and  no 
HMmd  so  small,  as  not  to  produce  wakefulness  in  old  peo- 
ple. It  is  owing  to  their  imperfect  sleeps  that  thej  are 
•ometimes  as  unconscious  of  the  moment  of  their  passing 
fixxn  a  sleeping  to  a  waking  state,  as  young  and  middle^ 
Mgtd  people  are  of  the  moment  in  which  they  pas*  from 
the  waking  to  a  sleeping  state.  Heuce  we  so  often  hear 
diem  complain  of  passing  sleepless  nights.  This  is,  no 
Ambt,  frequently  the  case ;  but  I  am  satisfied,  from  the  re^ 
ialt  of  an  inquiry  made  upon  this  subject,  that  they  often 
Aep  without  knowing  it,  and  that  their  complaints  in  the 
morning,  of  the  want  of  sleep,  arise  from  ignorance,  with- 
out the  least  intention  to  deceire. 

8.  Giddiness. 

p.  Deafness.  ^' 

10.  Imperfect  vision. 

The  acute  diseases   most  common  among  old  people^ 


1.  Inflammation  ef  the  eyes. 

Sm  The  pnrumoma  notha^  or  bastard  peripnenmoay. 

3.  The  colic. 

4w  Palsy  and  apoplexy* 

5.  The  piles. 

a.  A  difficulty  in  making  water. 

7.  Quartan  fever. 

All  the  diseases  of  old  people,  both  chronic  and  acute^ 
driginate  in  debility.  Tlie  remedies  for  the  former,  where 
bo  morbid  action  takes  place  in  the  system,  are  tUmuIants. 
Tbe  first  of  these  is, — 

L  1  3  1.  HeatU 
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1.  Heat.  The  antieut  Romans  proloDgeil  life  by  mlr- 
ing  to  Naples,  as  soon  as  ilicy  felt  the  infirmiiics  of  ip 
coming  u{>on  tlicni.  The  aged  Portuguese  imitate  tbe% 
by  approaihin J  the  mild  sun  of  Brazil,  in  South  Amend. 
But  heat  may  be  applied  to  tlie  torpid  bodies  of  old  pcopk 
artificially. — 1st.  By  means  of  the  warm-bath.  Dr.Fmkp 
lin  owed  much  of  the  cheerfulness  wd  genend  vtgoarif 
body  and  mind  which  characterized  his  old  age,  toiu 
regular  use  of  this  remedy.  It  disposed  him  to  slecf^ 
and  even  produced  a  respite  from  the  pain  of  the  sttaer 
tvitii  •t  hich  he  was  afflicted  during  the  last  yean  of  Im 
life. 

2.  lieat  may  be  applied  to  the  bodies  of  old  people bj 
me:ins  of  stove-rooms.  The  late  Dr.  Dewit  of  Germa- 
town,  vho  lived  to  be  near  an  100  years  of  age,  lekka 
brcjtlied  an  air  below  12^^  after  he  became  an  old  bbi 
He  lived  constantly  in  a  stove-room. 

3.  Warm  cloathing,  more  especially  warm  bed-dolks> 
are  proper  to  preserve  or  increase  the  heat  of  old  pcopk* 
From  the  neglect  of  the  latter,  they  are  often  fomid  dea^is 
their  beds  in  the  morning,   after  a  cold  night,  in  all  coU 
countries.     The  kte  Dr.  Cfaovet,  of  this  city,  who  lived !»• 
be  85,  slept  in  a  baize  night-gown,  under  eight  hlaokcB 
and  a  coverlet,  in  a  stove  room,  many  years  before  bcAL 
The  head  should  be  defended  in  old  people  by  means  of 
woollen  or  fur  caps  in  the  night,  and  by   wigs  and  fais 
(luring  the  day,  in  cold  weather.    These' artificial  coYeriiip 
will  be  the  more  necessary  where  the   head   has  been  dfr 
pri ved  of  its  natural  covering.   Great  pains  should  be  tdco 
likewise  to  keep  the  feet  dry  and  warm,  by  means  of  ddd^ 
&hoes  *.     To  these  modes  of  applying  and  confining  betf 

l» 

*  I  met  with  one  mm  tibore  So,  who  defended  his  feet  firom  moirtA<W 
•oTcring  hit  ihoet  in  wet  weather  widi  melted  wax;  and  mother,  vk^^ 
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io  die  bodi^  of  old  people,  a  young  bed-fellow  has  been 
;  but  I  conceive  the  three  artificial  modes  which  have 
recommended,  will  be  suihcicnt  without  the  use  of 
which  cannot  be  successfully  employed  without  a 
hveach  of  delicacy  or  humanity. 

!!•  To  keep  up  the  action  of  the  system,  generous  diets 
flod  drinks  should  be  given  to  old  people.  For  a  reason 
mentioned  formerly,  t]K!y  should  be  indulged  in  eating  be- 
imeen  the  ordinary  meals  of  families.  Wine  should  be 
given  to  them  in  moderation.  It  has  been  emphatically 
called  the  milk  of  old  age. 

III.  Young  company  should  be  preferred  by  old  people 
%o  the  company  of  persons  of  their  own  age.  I  think  I 
bave  observed  old  people  to  enjoy  better  health  and  spi-- 
Tits,  when  they  have  passed  the  evening  of  their  lives  in 
the  families  of  their  children,  where  they  have  been  sur- 
connded  by  grand-children,  than  when  they  lived  by 
diemselves.  Even  the  solicimde  they  feel  for  the  wel- 
£ue  of  their  descendants  contributes  to  in\'igorate  the  cir- 
eolation  of  the  blood,  and  thereby  to  add  fuel  to  the  lamp 
of  life. 

IV.  Gentle  exercise.  This  is  of  great  consequence  in 
promoting  the  health  of  old  people.  It  should  be  mode- 
rate, regular,  and  always  in  fair  weather. 

V.  Cleaiiliness. 


porposc,  corertd  his  shoes  every  ir.orning  with  a  mixture  com* 
of  the  following  ingredients  melted  together  : — Limbed  oil  a  pound, 
■iBttoa  fuet  eight  ounces,  bees- wax  six  ounces,  ard  rosin  four  ounce<.  '1  lie 
ntixtore  should  be  moderately  warmed,  and  then  applied  net  only  ro  the 
npper  leather,  but  to  the  soles  of  the  «hoes.  This  composition,  the  old  gen- 
deman  informed  me,  was  extracted  from  a  book  entitled,  "  1  he  complete 
Fisherman,"  published  in  Tngland  in  the  rei|pi  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He 
had  used  it  for  twenty  years  in  cold  and  wet  weather,  with  great  beocfi:, 
BDd  several  of  his  friends  who  had  tried  it,  spoke  of  its  efficacy  io  keeping 
the  leer  dry,  in  high  tenns. 

Ll3 
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V.  Cleanliness.  This  should  bj  no  means  be  oegkcU 
ed.  The  dress  of  old  people  should  not  only  be  cleaOfW 
more  elegant  than  in  youth  or  middle  life.  It  serves  todi« 
vert  the  eye  of  spectators  from  observing  the  decay  and  dcr 
formity  of  the  body,  to  view  and  admire  that  which  is  al- 
ways agreeable  to  it. 

VI.  To  abate  the  pains  of  the  chronic  rheamatisnif  ui 
the  uneasiness  of  the  old  man's  cough  (as  it  is  called) ;  iL 
so  to  remove  wakefulness,  and  to  restrain,  during  the  nigitt, 
a  troublesome  inclination  to  make  water,  opium  maj  be 
given  with  great  advantage.  Chardin  informs  us,  thattim 
medicine  is  frequently  used  in  the  eastern  countries  to  alntt 
the  pains  and  weaknesses  of  old  age,  by  those  peopk 
who  are  debarred  the  use  of  wine  by  the  religion  of 
Mahomet. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  upon  the  acute  diseases  of  old  peof 
pie,  but  what  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  our  books  of  medi- 
cine, except  to  recommend  bleeding  in  those  of  them  which 
are  attended  with  plethora,  and  an  inflammatory  acti(Hi  in 
the  pulse.     The  degrees  of  appetite  which  belong  to  did 
age,  the  quality  of  the  food  taken,  and   the  sedentary  Iif« 
which  is  generally  connected  with  it,  all  concur  to  prodiicc  . 
that  state  of  the  system  which  requires  the  above  eracui- 
tion.     I  am  sure  that  I  have  seen  many  of  the  chronic 
pomplaints  of  old  people  mitigated  by  it,  and   I  have  more 
than  once  seen  it  used  with  obvious  advantage  in  their  ia- 
flammatory  diseases.     These  affections  I  have  observed  to 
be  more  fatal  among  old  people  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed.    An  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  which  terminated 
in  an  abscess,  deprived  the  world  of  Dr.  Franklin.    Dr. 
Chovet  died  of  an  inflammation  in  his  liver.     The  blood 
^rawn  from   him  a  few  days  before  his  death,  was  siiy; 
and  such  was  the  heat  of  his  body,  produced  by  his  ferer, 
||iat  he  could  not  bear  more  coverings  (notwitbstaz^g  his 

former 
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•finrmer  habits  of  warm  cloathlng),  than  a  sheet,  in  the 
month  of  January. 

Death  from  old  age  Is  the  effect  of  a  gradual  palsy.  It 
«hews  itself  first  in  the  eyes  and  ears,  in  the  decay  of  sight 
and  hearing  ;  it  appears  next  in  the  urinary  bladder,  in  the 
limbs  and  trunk  of  the  body ;  then  in  the  sphincters  of  the 
bladder  and  rectum ;  and  finally,  in  the  nerves  and  brain, 
1  destroying  in  the  last,  the  exercise  of  all  the  faculties  of  the 
mind. 

•  s 

Few  persons  appear  to  die  of  old  age.  Some  one  of  the 
■diseases  which  have  been  mentioned,  generally  cuts  the  last 
thread  of  life. 


k^ 
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TO  THE  MEDICAL  STUDENTS,   RESIDENT   GRADUATES,  A>D 

SCHOLARS  OF  EVERY  CLASS. 

YOUR  applifcation  for  a  copy  of  my  Lecture  for  the  Press, 
indicates  a  disposition  to  persevere  in  the  general  rcsoluticc 
to  relinquish  an  unhealthy  and  unseenily  practice. 

I  shall  set  a  value  on  this  production,  should  I  hcrcaftf: 
find  that  it  has  in  any  way  assisted  you  in  the  attainmc; 
of  that  greatest  of  all  earthly  blessings,  "  a  sound  mixd 
IN  a  sound  body." 

BENJAMIN  WATERHOUSL 

QamLriJgei  Jarit  1805, 

A  PUJI.:*' 
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A  PUBLIC  LECTURE. 


•ENtLEMEK, 

DURING  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  our  me- 
dical establishment^  I  frequently  found  it  needful  to  give 
public  lectures  in  this  place.  Even  eight  or  ten  years  after 
its  establishment,  it  was  customary  to  commence,  and  to 
close  the  medical  course,  by  a  public  lecture  in  the  chapel*. 
The  custom  however  has  been  discontinued  several  years^ 
as  nothing  special  excited  a  wish  to  address  you  altogether* 
Whether  its  revival  at  this  time,  be  for  a  trivial  or  beneficial 
purpose,  you  yourselves  will  judge. 

When  our  venerable  forefathers  fixed  upon  this  spot,  as 
a  fit  place  for  the  education  of  youth,  they  doubtless  had 
regard  to  the  health  of  its  inhabitants.  A  gravelly  plain, 
near  the  banks  of  a  tide  river,  and  in  the  proximity  of  the 
sea,  together  with  good  springs  of  pellucid  water f,  must 
have  led  our  sagacious  ancestors  to  conclude,  that  this  was  a 
salubrious  spot  for  a  college.  Time  has  done  honour  to 
their  judgment ;  as,  during  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the 
town  of  Cambridge,  and  the  College,  have  exhibited  a  suc- 
cession 

*  A  ^mUic  lecture  meant  here  an  addren  to  all  the  students  of  die  Uni- 
vernty  of  every  rank  and  class. 

f  Wat  at  was  thought  by  Hipp9eratit  to  be  an  article  so  important  t* 
the  health  of  a  people,  that  of  his  treatises,  one  of  the  most  elaborate  Is 
^  OD  mir  and  water  ;**  which  includes  soil  and  situation.  Had  the  buildera 
of  Jtrkho  known  and  followed  the  rules  of  Hippocrates,  they  would  not 
have  complained  to  the  prophet  Eliaha,  that  although  **  the  situation  of  the 
•ity  was  pleasant,  the  water  was  naught,  and  the  ground  barren.*' 
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cession  of  joyful  instances  of  juyenile  vigour^  healthy 
hood,  and  comfortable  old  age.  From  ohservations  made 
by  the  late  excellent  Dr.  WiGOLEswORTU  %  it  appeaz^i 
that  there  occurred  fewer,  much  fewer  deaths,  among  the 
collegians,  than  among  any  set  of  young  men  in  any  part  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Since  my  .connexion  with  this  Univer- 
sity as  Professor,  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  healthiness  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  in  general,  and  of  the  itodcnts 
in  particular  f .  I  have  noticed  the  young  men  within  tfaoe 
walb  with  pleasure,  as  a  blooming,  cheerful,  hungry  assem- 
blage of  youthful  activity.  But  does  this  charming  picture 
liny  longer  exist  ?  Is  it  not  faded  and  fading,  like  a  flower 
that  has  passed  its  bloom ;  and  which  is  about  to  widier  m 
its  stalk  ?  If  this  idea  be  just,  surely  the  cause  of  this  &ded 
aspect  in  the  plants  of  our  seminary,  calls  londly  and  afic> 
tionately  for  investigation.  If  the  full  bloom  of  exubennt 
health  once  marked  and  adorned  these  seats^  and  this  bkxHB 
is  fled,  or  fleeing  away,  it  is  certainly  an  object  of  priine 
importance  to  inquire  whence  this  deterioration  ?  Were  I  not 
persuaded,  that  it  might  be  traced  to  a  moral,  as  well  as  a 
physical  source,  I  would  not  have  appeared  at  this  timebc« 
fore  you.  My  motive  is  your  welfare,  and  the  happiness  of 
your  parents  ;  for  what  are  riches  and  knowledge  wi:hou: 
health  to  enjoy  them  ?  But,  alas  !  the  young,  the  gay,  and 

the 

*  This  worthy  gentleman  was  Profcswr  of  Divinitf.  Hi»  de^th,  whicfc 
happened  in  June  1 794,  the  author  has  never  ceased  to  lament.  To  h^ 
we  principally  owe  the  Medical  Institution,  founded  here  in  17S1.  By 
opening  a  correspondence  with  Principal  Robertson  and  the  Medical  Ptd- 
fessors  at  Edinburgh,  he  matured  the  plan,  and  lived  to  see  it  flourish.  Dr- 
Wigglcsworth  first  suggested  to  the  Corporation  the  idea  of  estabhshioc 
Lectures  on  Natural  History.  Confidence  in  his  prediction  enabled  the 
Lecturer  to  continue  them  from  that  period  (1788)  to  the  present. 

f  Professor  Pearson  remarks,  in  a  lecture  published  since  this  wis  i!t* 
livered,  that  "  from  1769  to  1796,  a  period  of  twenty. seven  years,  biitoK 
deaths  took  place  among  the  Under  graduates.    But  from  1 796  to  the  pr^ 
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Hht  giddy,  abuse  health  through  ignorance  ;  nnd  \vhen  bet- 
ter informed,  some  of  them  refuse  to  stop,  or  lend  a  listening 
ear  to  t]ie  warning  voice  of  nature  ^nd  common  sense  j 
while  *'  he  that  t^kcth  heed  prolongetli  his  life." 

It  is  proper  to  inform  you,  thiit  we  are  led  in  the  order 
of  instruction  to  speak,  at  this  period  of  our  course,  of  those 
disorders  which  mankind  bring  upon  themselves  by'  their 
own  imprudence. 

It  was  a  sagacioifs  saying  of  one  of  the  antients,  that 
^f  God  sends  ^cute  dise^&e^  but  chronic  disorders  wc  create 
ourselves.*' 

Acute  diseases  are  such  as  proceed  with  rapidity,  and 
terminate  soon ;  such  are  violent  fevers,  plurisies,  quincies, 
and  epidemical  disorders.  They  are  generally  owing  to'  a 
cause  th^t  ^^  lyall^eth  in  darkness,''  being  such  as  prudence 
could  not  obviate,  nor  our  prescience  guard  against.  The 
superstitious  are  apt  to  ascribe  the  most  dismal  diseases,  and 
most  shocking  accidents,  to  the  anger  of  invibible  beings ; 
tims,  when  the  plague  was  desolating  the  Grecian  camp, 
instead  of  rpsortii>g  to  humai>  remedies,  they  had  recourse, 
like  our  Indian?,  to  incantations  and  inphantments. 

Chronic 

sent  time,  a  period  of  little  more  than  eight  yearx,  sixteen  students  ter* 
ininati'd  their  probation  for  eteniity  before  they  had  completed  their  aca- 
demic course ;  atid,  ^hat  deserves  particular  notice,  roost  <^  them  died  of 
consumption.  Dating  the  period  first  mentioned,  the  deaths  were  to  the 
years  as  9  to  17,  or  as  i  to  3,  chat  is,  one  death  in  three  years.  During 
the  last  period,  the  deaths  have  been  to  the  years  nearly  as  16  to  8,  that  is, 
two  deaths  in  one  year.  Hence  it  appejrs,  that  the  number  of  deaths 
dmong'the  under-graduated  during  the  last  eight  years,  compared  with  that 
of  the  preceding  twcnty-Kven  year<t,  has  increased  nearly  in  a  sixfold  ratio. 
A  result  worthy  of  serious  consideration ;  especially  when  it  is  added,  that 
ijoiir  of  these  mcl«nc|iply  events  took  place  iq  one  year,  and  six  of  them  in 
one  cla'^s.  In  this  connexion  I  am  constrained  to  add,  that  during  the  twf| 
kist  years,  and  soqn  after  receiving  the  first  honours  of  this  University,  fqnr 
ethers  have  been  numbered  with  their  deceaKd  comnanionss  ali]|c  vktjm(| 
po  cQHsuinptioD.*' 
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Chronic  diseases  are  those  that  come  on  slowl  j,  and  con- 
tinue long.  We  place  under  this  head,  depraved  appetite, 
jaundice  *,  and  the  long  and  gloomy  train  of  nervous  dis- 
orders. To  these  we  may  add,  gout,  asthma  f  ,  palsy,  and 
apoplexy ;  as  well  as  that  imbecillity  or  morbid  derange- 
ment of  the  absorbent  system^  occasioning  dropsies ;  yMA 
is  accompanied  by  that  generally  depraved  habit  of  body, 
known  among  physicians  by  the  name  of  cacbexia ;  all  of 
which  are  owing  to  chronic  weakness  ;  the  source  of  which 
is  an  imbecillity  of  the  digestive  organs,  occasioning  erran 
in  ^  the  first  concoction,"  which  deranges  the  whole  chain 
of  processes  occurring  between  chylification  and  sanguifi- 
cation. 

Perfect  health  requires  the  temperate  action  of  the  vztal 
influence  through  every  part  of  the  system.     In*perfect 
health,  every  secretion  and  excretion  is  duly  perfonoed. 
Perspiration  is  neither  deficient  nor  excessive.    The  breadw 
ing  is  free  and  easy,  requiring  neither  conscious  exertion, 
nor  even  a  thought.     The  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries, 
with  the  consequent  circulation  of  the  blood  is  regular  and 
placid  ;  neither  too  rapid  nor  too  indolent ;  neither  labour- 
ed nor  oppressed.     In  perfect  health,  the  body  continues  in 
the  exercise  of  fts  proper  functions,  without  the  least  scnsa- 
tion  of  difficulty  or  embarrassment.     The  mind,  undisturb- 
ed by  any  violent  emotions,  agitations,  or  depressions  of  a 
corporeal  nature,  is  in  a  state  for  exercising   its  noblest 
powers  with  tranquil  vigour.     The  body  is  perfectly  free 
from  pain,  oppression,  hebetude,  and  every  species  of  un- 
easiness  ;  and  a  certain  vivacity,  not  to  be  described,  reigns 

througlioui 

*  That  species  of  jaundice,  especially,  fermed  Icterus  mtKosMs,  See  ^'u■ 
Swieten,  §  950. 

f  That  species  denominated  Asthma  Jlaiulentumy  which,  like  the  gcrr, 
palsy,  and  apoplexy,  t«kcs  its  origin  frofla  long  continued  aflcctioos  of  ^ 

•toma<.h. 
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throaghout  the  system  *•  This  happj,  but  evanescent  con- 
dition, constitutes  the  ^*  mem  sana  in  corpore  sano'*^  of  Ju- 
venal, ^  a  healthy  body  and  a  mind  at  ease." 

The  first  derangement  of  this  delightful  state  is  felt  in 
the  stomach.  Its  faculty  of  communicating  impressions, 
made  by  various  substances  taken  into  it,  is  such,  that  it 
seems  more  like  a  nervous  expansion  from  the  brain,  than 
a  mere  receptacle  for  digesting  food.  We  shall  speak  of 
this  faculty  hereafter,  and  confine  our  view  at  present  to  the 
function  of  digestion. 

Digestion  is  the  selection  and  conversion  of  some  foreign 
pabulum,  or  food  into  our  own  nature.  There  are  within 
us  two  organs,  performing  at  the  same  time  two  different 
kinds  of  digestion ;  for  while  the  stomach  is  digesting  solid 
stibstances,  the  lungs  are  digesting  airf.  Digestion  of  so- 
lid substances  by  the  stomach,  is  the  conversion  of  food  in- 
to chyle,  and  of  chyle  into  blood.  A  regular  supply  of 
this  milky  fluid  is  necessary  to  recruit  and  repair  those 
parts  of  the  animal  machine  that  are  incessantly  wearing 
down  and  passing  ofF  by  the  very  actions  requisite  to  life. 
When  this  function  is  impaired  and  much  deranged,  the 
patient  languishes,  becomes  emaciated,  faints,  and  at  length 
dies.  If  digestion  be  well  performed,  that  is,  completed 
within  three  or  four  hours  {,  the  chyle  is  proper,  be  the 
food  ever  so  various.  Blood  formed  from  this  chyle  is  na- 
tural ;  the  secretions  and  excretions  are  regular ;  and  health, 
strength,  activity,  and  cheerfulness  ensue.  But  if  digestion 
languish,  the  contrary  of  this  will  happen,  be  the  food 

whatever  it  may. 

That 

*  See  an  Essay  of  Dr.  Cogan's  on  the  subject  of  Heakh. 

f  While  man,  quadrupeds,  and  birds,  select  and  inspire  oxygenous  gas 
from  the  atmosphere  by  their  lungs,  fish  inhale  the  same  vital  principle 
from  the  water  by  their  gills. 

\  Marshal  Biron,  who  had  a  remarkably  keen  appetite,  was  killed  by  a 
cannon-ball  an  hour  after  dinner.  On  opening  the  body,  not  the  lease  tnce 
ef  food  was  to  be  found  in  the  stomach. 
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That  the  lungs  digest  air,  maj  be  to  you  a  novel  dor* 
trine.  These  vital  organs  are  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
two  sets  of  vessels,  one  conveying  air,  the  other  blood. 
When  we  inhale  atmospheric  aif,  these  organs^  in  the  ac- 
tion of  breathing,  separate  a  portion  of  that  inspired  mass, 
called  oxygen,  or  vital  air  *,  which,  entering  the  blood,  vi- 
vifies and  animates  the  whole  frame,  and  actually  becomes 
one  of  the  constituent  principles  of  our  bodies.  Betweea 
this  oxygenation  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  and  tbe 
digestion  of  the  food  by  the  stomach,  there  exists  an  insf* 
parable  sympathy,  and  a  beautiful  balance.  When  ihc 
stomach  is  loaded  with  a  superabundance  of  food,  we  paat 
for  breath.  When  tve  breathe  the  oxygenated  air  of  the 
mountains,  or  of  the  open  ocean,  we  feel  not  mereija 
keener -appetite,  but  a  greater  quantity  of  food  than  ordi- 

narj 

*  Dr.  T^rif  stlcy  was  the  first  ^X'ho  ^emonsfrated  the  eztsrencc  or  identic 
of  oxygenous  gas,  or,  as  he  called  it,  dephlogitticated  air.     That  there  vu 
roch  a  principle  in  the  atmospheric  air  was  known  long  bcfrrw*.    Not  M 
mention  Dr.  Hook  and  Mayow,  who  were  cotcmporary  with  Boylc,  if  w: 
turn  to  the  urlicle  Air,  in  James's  Medical  Dictionary,  which  arficie  I*  c-^t- 
piled  fron*.  the  writii'.jrs  of  Arraldus  dc  Villa  Nova  .md  Boerhaave.  wc  **•-' 
find  the  following  account  of  the  acidifying  principle   in   the   .irnvjpl'.c  : 
The  upper  surface  of  (he  blood,  says  Bocrhaave,  that  is  exposed  ta  the  -•'. 
is  of  a  bright  scarlet,  while  every  other  part  which  the  air  doe-*  not  ».ir  : 
gt,  growft  as  blufk  as  tlic  blood  of  the  cuttlc-fi^h  ;  and  yet,   a*  Noor.  a*  :«.* 
this  Mack  part  ir>  l.iid   o|'cii    to   the   air,  the   black  colour    i$   imnievlji!-  ■ 
changed  into  a  scarlet.     This  vivilying  principle  in  air,  so  ncce-sary  t.  ■''" 
fupport  of  fiance  and  fire,  as  well  as  animal  and  vegetable   life,  j»:t:i.*b\ 
every  phu:i)oni<'non  to  be  tlie  universal  icd,  di-:ributed  thr«'Uj;h  t!^  z\':\:' 
atmo^j'hcre  in  a  certain  prcporiion,  in-^omuih  :!:at  no  poitii^n  oi  a;r  •  ■£» 
to  be  without  it.     It   i?  thir.  acid  that  C'lriod'/'  the  bi>cr  n  e:a!<.     Fy  r  • 
acid,  the  caU  of  vitriol,  of  alum,  and  the  i:j.ith  from  whivh  nitre  h**!*- 
procured,  an:  again  rcplenisbcd  in  i.'.ich  n  n;anner  ai  tv)  be  capaldc  of  j"- 
ducing  acid  spirits  afresh.      There   i»  rraion   to   su?pect   that  flower*  *: 
obliged  to  this  acid  of  the  air  for  thtir  beautiful  colours.     l>ycr>  of  <ir.:' 
cannot  strike  that   colour  without   the   a".i-ianco  of  an  acid.     I't.-.f-i-* 
phoenomeuon  of  the  surface  of  the  blootl,  when  exposed  to  air,  contrAC*..-( 

ar«4ct*> 
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nary  will  be  digested  without  oppression  of  tlie  stomach  or 
labour  of  the  lungs.  In  fewer  words,  it  is  oxygenation 
that  excites  the  dormant  energies  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system,  which  invigorates  every  fibre,  giving  strength  for 
debility,  and  activity  for  shiggishness  ^.  Such  is  the  con- 
spiration of  action  between  the  stomach  and  the  lungs,  and 
such  the  sympathy  6f  both  with  the  whole  human  system, 
that  these  organs  are  either  primarily  or  secondarily  affect- 
ed by  every  malady,  that  flesh  is,  heir  to. 

The 

a  redneit,  may  be  in  some  measure  accounted  for.  All  concerDod  in  dying 
•btenre,  that  a  cloudy  moist  air  interferes  with  the  beauty  and  vividness  of 
their  colours ;  and  that  a  serene  sky  exalts  them,  and  makes  them  more 
dcfant.  This  acid  of  the  air  finds  some  way  of  mixing  with  the  blood.  Ic 
ia  believed,  that  this  grand  operation  is  performed  in  the  luDgs,  and  that 
then  the  blood  acquires  a  scarlet  colour.  In  wbai  i«tt  ibh  itff«rff9m  tit 
wmJUrn  doctrine  of  Oxygen  f 

To  persuade  students  of  the  present  day  to  peruse  any  medical  or  che- 

tiiical  book  written  anterior  to  40  years,  is  not  an  easy  task.     They  suffer 

-voder  a  notion  that  all  chemical  and  medidil  authors,  prior  to  Black  and 

Colleo,  composed  their  works  in  the  dark.     Even  the  writings  of  the  im- 

mgrtal  Boerhaave,  are  deemed  but  of  little  worth  !     It  has  been,  perhaps, 

at  the  risk  of  reputation,  that  I  have  recommended  from  time  tn  time  the 

'writings  of  Harvey,  Ruysch,  and  Willis  in  anatomy;  Aretaeus  Cappadox, 

Prosper  Alpinus,  and  Sydenham,  in  the  practice  of  medicine;  and  Wisc- 

snaa  in  surgery ;  Amaldue,  Van  Helmont,  Stahl,  and  Boerhaave,  in  chemis- 

.try;  Aldrovandnt  and  Gesner  in  natural  history ;  Malpig^us  and  Grew  ia 

kotany ;  Hook,  Hales,  and  Boyle  in  natural  philosophy ;  and  Lord  Bacon 

for  the  whole  Encyclopasdia. 

He  who  studies  for  example  the  old  chemists,  will  thereby  preserve  his 
mind  from  being  overwhebned  with  admiration  for  the  labours  of  Black, 
LAraaier,  and  Priestley,  great  and  important  as  they  are.  Medical  sta- 
deDtt  and  young  physicians  thirst  after  new  publications,  without  consider^ 
iag  that  book-making  is  now  become  a  trade  in  Britain  ;  where,  instead  of 
increasing  the  stock  of  knowledge,  they  are  only  pouring  it  out  of  one  phial 
into  another  for  sale. 

*  Amaldus  de  Villa  Nova,  an  excellent  physician,  chemist,  and  philoso- 
|)hef,  who  flourished  about  the  year  1300,  was  not  ignorant  of  this  exhila- 
rating somethhi  in  the  atmosphere.  He  speaks  of  a  clear,  pure  air,  that 
aidcet  the  heart  glad,  the  mind  serene,  the  body  lightsorre,  at  the  same 

time 
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The  first  intimation  of  a  chrome  disorder  is  almost  iU 
ways  fdt  in  the  stomach.  That  wonderful  ox;gan  has  a  R« 
mackable  contractility,  by  which  it  applies  the  innrr  avr« 
£ice  closely  to  the  materials  it  incloses  *•  That  distvesiiag 
sensation,  called  *^  a  sinking  ^'  at  the  stomach,  is  owing  to 
a  diminution  of  its  power  of  contractioiu  Hie  hcaUf 
contractility  of  this  prime  organ  of  digestioo,  is  not  owiag 
merely  to  the  force  of  its  own  fibres,  bat'  depends  om  Ik 
joint  energy  of  the  whole  systenii  mental  and  coryesL; 
for  the  more  vigorously  the  stomach  applies  itself  to  its 
contents,  the  more  speedily  is  digestion  performed ;  and  die 
braver  does  a  man  feel,  the  better  does  he  "walk,  thkik,  sad 
write. 

The  disorder  progressing,  the  patient  is  oppressed  widi 
listlessneas  and  sense  of  weight  over  all  his  body  ;  he  be- 
comes pale  at  certain  intervals,  and  a  sweat  breaks  out,  ir- 
regularly, in  different  parts  of  his  "body.  Digestion  is 
slow;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  patient  is  distressed 
with  mawkishness,  sourness,  heart-bum,  and  nausea,  witk 
frequebt  calls  for  food,  from  a  sense  of  sinking,  not  fitrni 
genuine  hunger.  The  distension  of  the  alimentary  canal 
by  flatulency  increases  the  distress  of  the  sufferer.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  in  this  state  of  the  stomach,  wine  is  more 

eagerly  desired  than  at  any  other  time. 

Tlie  causes  of  the  disorder  continuing  to   be  applied, 

sleep   is  disturbed,  and  followed  by  torpor,   bordcrini;  on 

stupidity  ;  the  patient's  eyes  become  hollow,  and  lose  thci: 

vivacity  ;  an  universal  debility,  most  sensibly  felt  in  :h* 

digestive  organs,  with  an  increased  or  morbid  irritability. 

perverting  their  regular  actions  ;  the  pulse  is  quickcnri', 

time  that  it  accelerate!*  digestion.  He  speaks  of  a  contrarf  coodition  of  :>' 
air,  which  disturbs  the  heart,  darkens  the  mind,  makes  the  hodj  heavy  i-^ 
retards  and  hinders  the  digestion. 

*  It  can  be  distended  m  as  to  contain  five  quarts,  tod  cqotrac:ed  »ut9 
contain  lets  than  h.h"  a  gill. 
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the  breath  labours^  cough  comes  on,  and  consumption  fol- 
lows. 

When  the  fountain  of  health  is  thus  disturbeii,  the 
smallest  streams  must  also  be  deranged.  Can  we  wonder, 
then,  that  the  ultima  vasculce  and  the  minima Jlbrillie  of  the  or- 
gan of  intellect  are  finally  affected,  occasioning  despondency 
of  mindy  or  else  peevishness,  doubts,  fears,  wandering 
tfaonghts,  and  ridiculous  fancies  ?  The  disease  seldom  pro- 
ceeds to  this  in  very  young  persons  *.  As  imprudence  in 
youth  lays  a  foundation  for  hypochondriasis,  in  certain 
temperaments,  in  manhood,  you  cannot  be  too  cautious  of 
the  first  breaches  on  your  tender  constitutions.  If  in  youth 
you  transgress  the  first  principles  of  nature,  she  may  punish 
you  in  future  life  with  a  long  and  dismal  train  of  nervous 
disorders,  than  which  there  cannot  be  a  greater  torment.  A 
nervous  man  may  escape  volcanic  eruptions,  earthquakes, 
burricanes,  inundations,  mobs,  sieges,  and  revolutions ;  but 
irhither  shall  he  fly  to  avoid  heats  and  frosts,  a  louring 
iky,  and  east  winds  ?  To  what  city  or  village  shall  he  re- 
mir,  that  is  not  infested  with  creaking  doors,  jarring  win- 
lows,  screaming  children,  and  fretful  inmates,  to  lacerate 
lis  tender  nerves,  and  render  him  the  most  wretched  being 
inder  heaven ! 

Having  given  you  a  description  of  cheerful  health,  and 
>f  its  deviation  into  gloomy  disease,  let  us  now  ^ee  if  we 
:annot  discern  some  general  cause,  or  causes,  producing 
his  declension  f . 

Moral  philosophers  unite  with  physicians  of  the  first 
•ank  in  opinion,  that  all  chronic  disorders  arise  from  either, 

1st. 


*  See   Cullen*8  distinction  between  Dyspepsia  and  Hypochondriasif 
(  MCLXXH.  to  §  MCLXXV. 

f  Ut  curri  norma  rectum,  ita  morbi  sanita*,  says  Gaubius :— that  is,  at  a 
simre  line  is  the  rerene  of  a  straiti  so  is  health  of  a  disease. 

Vol.  IV.  M  m 
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1st.  Vexation  of  mind ;  or,  2d.  An  indolent  and  aedoh 

tarjr  life  ;    or,  3d.  Intemperance ;  or  from  the  co-oj)» 

tion  of  any  two  of  them  ;  or  from  the  combination  of  zU 
three  *. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  there  are  as  oajr 
pressed  down  to  the  grave  by  chronic  disorders,  brought  a 
by  a  troubled  mind,  as  are  cut  off  by  acute  ones.  Eovf). 
jealousy,  concealed  resentment,  and  the  corroding  disctt* 
tents  of  a  life  of  penury  and  neglect,  have  slow,  bot^ 
structive  effects  on  the  delicate  mind  and  *^  fine  spnnfraoe." 
A  man  is  often  cheerful  under  the  loss  of  a  limb,  and  Iqi| 
habit  may  render  a  deranged  state  of  health  tolerable;  ^tal 
a  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear  ?" 

The  first  efiect  of  violent  grief  or  trouble  of  niind,isfc' 
privation  of  the  powers  of  digestion.  A  man  in  the  bet 
health,  the  highest  good  humour  and  spirits,  as  wdii 
good  stomach,  sitting  down  to  dinner  with  his  friends,  I^ 
ceives  suddenly  some  very  afflicting  news*  Instandjlfi 
appetite  is  gone,  and  he  cannot  swallow  a  morsel.  Lettht 
same  thing  h9ppen  after  he  has  made  a  hearty,  cheeiU 
:gieal ;  as  suddenly,  the  action  of  his  stomach  ceases,  tlic 
whole  power  of  digestion  is  cut  off  totally,  as  if  it  were  be- 
come paralytic,  and  what  he  has  eaten  lies  a  most  oniti> 
sive  load.  Now,  what  connexion  is  there  between  t  piect 
of  bad  news  and  a  man's  stomach,  full  or  empty  ?  It  i^^ 
says  Cadogan,  because  the  animal  spirits,  or  action  of  tk 
nerves,  whatever  be  the  secret  cause  of  their  power, «« 
called  off  to  supply  and  support  the  tumultuous  agitadoooC 
the  brain,  and  the  stomach,  with  all  its  appendages  and  sd* 
cretions,  is  left  powerless  and  paralytic.  In  this  case,  tbe 
lungs,  which  always  sympathize  with  the  distresses  of  tbf 

stomadH 

*  If  the  reader  will  cast  his  eye  over  I>r.  Cadoga&*8  tnttite  to  the  G^ 
he  will  see  how  ckiely  we  have  adherc4  to  hi»  priaci^et  ia  itmpandf! 
lecture. 
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.tomach,  endeavour  to  relieve  their  oppression  by  a  deep 

>igh. 
The  principal  agent  in  the  process  of  digestion,  is  a  pc- 

ruliar  fluid,  secreted  in  the  stomach,  called  the  gastric  juice, 
rhe  quantity  and  activity  of  this  singular  liquor  depend  on 
lie  contractile  power  of  the  digestive  organ,  as  a  proxinaate 
»use ;  and  on  the  energy  of  the  whole  system,  a3  a  remote 
yoe.  In  silent,  long  Qontiniied  grief,,  this  fluid  is  deficient 
JL  quantity,  and  depraved  in  quality,  llie  chyle  is  of 
XKiFse  vitiated,  and  the  functions  of  the  stomach  perverted ; 
t9  contents  become  sour,  bitter,  and  rancid.  The  suSei^et 
pjiBes  away  fpr  want  of  a  nourishing  supply  ;  an  universal 
lad  habit  of  body  ensues — a  complication  of  disorders  suc- 
ceeding each  other,  always  from  bad  to  worse ;  and  .unless 
he  wretched  person  can  subdue  anxiety,  he  sinks  under  bis 
nisery,  and  dies,  as  is  said^  of  a  broken  heart  *.    * 

In  turning  away  from  this  sorrowful  picture,  I  wish  you 
o  remember,  that  it  is  the  stomach  which  first  suffers ;  and 
hat  whatever  damps  the  spirits,  injures  that  organ ;  and 
ve  shall  see  hereafter^  that  whatever  injures  the  stomachy* 
iepresses  the  spirits. 

Let  us  now  advert  to  causes  more  common,*  and  more  ap« 
iicable  to  the  main  object  of  this  lecture. 

The  causes  of  dyspepsia  f ,  or  bad  digestion,  the  grand 

nlet  to  all  chronic  disorders,  arrange  themselves  under  two 

leads.     First,  those  which,  act  upon  the  whole  body,  or 

larticular  parts  of  it,  but  in  consequence  of  which  the  sto- 

nach  is  chiefly  affected.      Secondly,  those  which  act  di- 

"ectly  and  immediately  upon  the  stomach  itself  |.     To 

iiese  we  may  add  a  third,  viz.  Causes  which  act  at  the 

lame  time  upon  both* 

Ah 

•  Sec  Cadogan  on  the  Gout. 

f  From  lug,  bad  or  difficult,  and  fri«rr«,  to  concoct 

i  See  CuUen*8  Chap,  on  Pjrspepaia. 

Mm  » 
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An  indolent  and  sedentary  life^  we  place  at  the  head  ef 
causes  which  act  upon  the  whole  body  :  next  to  this. 

Trouble  of  n:iindf  of  which  we  have  already  spoken: 
and^  lastly, 

A  rakish  life. 

Need  we  go  far  for  arguments,  to  prove*  that  the  oolr 
irational  creature  on  earth  was  destined  to  exercise  and  in- 
prove  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  as  well  as  the  powenot 
his  body.     The  Parent  of  universal  nature  has  impo«i 
kindly  imposed  on  his  children,  the  salutary  task  of  ooik- 
rate  labour,  as  the  best  means  of  presei-ving  their  bealtii 
and  their  innocence.     He  has  in  like  manner  encouraged 
them  to  exercise  the  towering  faculties  of  their  minds,  h 
the  contemplation  of  his  works;  and  has   given  tbeni 
thirst  after  useful  science,  stimulating  them  to  amend  tbdr 
natural  condition.     He  has  accordingly  decreed,  that  dc 
prudent  exercise  of  the  corporeal  and  mental  powensbosl^ 
strengthen  each  other.     To  live  a  life  of  indolence,  b» 
sin  against  one  of  the  first  laws  of  our  Creator ;  iccOTt%* 
ly,  we  find  that  the  offender  is  punished  with  loss  of  bcsL: 
and  spirits. 

The  time  allotted  to  a  lecture  is  not  sufficient  to  go  r:: 
a  description  of  the  subtle  operations  of  the  bodv.  ^« 
may  remark,  generally,  that  our  best  health,  strength,  rJ 
spirits,  depend  on  the  good  and  natural  state  of  the  minures 
and  almost  imperceptible  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  boCf 
The  little  diminutive  pipes  and  tubes,  the  extender!  cc:*-- 
nuations  of  larger  vessels,  must  be  kept  free  and  open.  *  I 
consider  the  body  (says  Addison)  as  a  system  of  mbc>i-'k^ 
glands,  or  a  bundle  of  pipes  and  strainers,  fitted  to  one-- 
other  after  so  wonderful  a  mar.ncM*,  as  to  make  a  propt:r=- 
gine   for  the  soul   to  work   with  *  '     The  strength  c;  '."»= 

heart  and  ai  teries  alone,  in  a  sedentary  life,  is  by  no  me- 

sufccr 

♦  Spectator,  No.  CXV. 
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Rifiicient  to  keep  up  and  perpetuate  the  requisite  motion 
y£  the  fluids  through  these  capillary  vessels  ;  .  but  it  requires 
he  assistance  and  joint  force  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  bodyy 
:o  propel  and  accelerate  the  circulation  of  the  whole  mass 
>f  blood,  in  order  to  keep  these  minute  tubes  pervious  and 
dear  *. 

That  sprightly  vigour  and  alacrity  of  health,  says  Cado- 
pn,  which  we  feel  and  enjoy  in  an  active  course  of  life> 
that  zest  in  appetite,  and  refreshment  after  eating,  which 
lated  luxury  seeks  in  vain  from  art,  is  owing  wholly  to 
Dew  bloody  made  every  day  from  fresh  food,  prepared  and 
listributed  by  the  joint  action  of  all  parts  of  the  body*  No 
Qfian,  says  he,  can  have  these  delightful  sensations,  who 
lives  two  days  with  thje  same  blood.  To  introduce  new 
juices,  the  old  must  be  thrown  off,  or  there  will  be  no 
room,  there  will  be  too  great  a  plethora  or  fulness.  In  a 
state  of  indolence  or  inactivity,  the  old  humours  pass  off  so 
dowly,  the  insensible  perspiration  is  so  inconsiderable,  that 
here  is  no  void  to  be  filled  ;  consequently,  by  degrees,  the 
ippedte,  or  desire  of  supply  must  daily  diminish,  and  at 
ast  b&  totally  lost  f.  To  this  doctrine,  morbid  indolence 
j^ill  reply,  that  this  plethoric,  or  crowded  state  of  the  sys- 
cm,  with  all  the  disagreeable  feelings  consequent  thereon, 
nay  be  removed  by  evacuating  medicines.  There  is  no 
'easoning  with  those  who  had  rather  take  a  purge,  than  a 
^alk  ;  or  an  emetic,  than  a  ride. 

Some  of  you  injure  your  health  by  too  close  application 
:o  study.  Sedentary  thought  fulness  will  wear  out  the  bo* 
ly,  and  generate  diseases  that  shorten  life.     A  dyspeptic 

stomach, 

*  Cadogan. 

f  Cadogan  was  a  disciple  of  the  buaorai  padiology.  To  feel  the  full 
Gorce  of  his  reasoning,  the  medical  student  must  advert  to  the  distinction 
between  plethora  ad  vo/ume/i,  and  plethora  ad  vlrts.  See  Gaubius.  Path.  In- 
ititue. 

Mm  3 
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Stomach,  emaciated  bodj,  and  iiritable  feelings^  compon 
fhe  heavy  tax,  which  men  of  fine  intellects  and  deep  study 
pay  for  their  eminence.  But  there  is  a  sort  of  lazy  literatoit, 
a  kind  of  suspended  animation,  which  engenders  xnuj 
chronic  diseases  that  embitter  and  shorten  life.  This  tor- 
pid  state,  in  which  mind  and  body  are  equally  stagoast, 
occasions  tasteless  meals,  perpetual  languor,  and  caasdes 
anxiety.  Here  the  body  is  not  worn,  but  fasts  out.  lo 
^his  state,  wine,  ardent  spirits,  and  tobacco^  are  eagerlj  co- 
veted. 

Let  us  next  consider  impressions  made  directly  and  iiB- 
tnediately  on  the  stomach  *. 

To  remove  the  sinking,  dismal  languor  and  dejecdos, 
|)ronght  on  by  offending  against  the  first  principles  of  oof 
nature,  men  turn  for  a  momentary  relief  to 

Intemperance  : 
Which  is  commonly  an  application  of  stimulating  and  mr* 
cotic  things  to  the  stomach.  But  who  shall  define  Tem* 
perance  I  a  word  like  liberty,  different  in  signification  in 
different  countries.  Before  you  can  adjust  the  criterion  of 
temperance,  you  should  visit  some  of  the  colleges  on  '^i 

continc' 

*   Opportunities  of  looking  Into  the  stomach  of  a  living  subj<  -t  irt  irn 
rare  indeed.     I  remember  but   two  instances  on  the  record*  of  irrd..--* 
One  was  a  woman  who  was  in  the  general  hospital  at  Vienna  ic  I'v-^ 
She  had  her  stomach  perforated  by  a  wound  which  could  not  rr  ('•  *• 
up.     Through  this  wound  her  food  might  be  seen.     When  anv  indigo- '^ 
food  created  uneasincs";,  as  sour  crout,  she  took  the  opprc^^sivc  food  oa:  »■*- 
her  fin^Tcrs",  and  wahhcd  out   her  stomach  with  water,  and  rhie  i!»Lr«t- 
liev^d  her,  r.nd  revived  her  appetite.     Milk  wa?  observed  lo  curor  i-*'»-*' 
ly,  except  when  she  had  carefully  rinccd   out  her  stomach.     In  tiM*!:-- 
says  Dr.  Udme,  the  coa2:ulation  did  not  take  place  till  after  <^-ii'.k*  rirK,:' 
want,  hf  Kupposes,  of  gastric  liquor.     The  coagulation   could  be  C5f<-' 
by  irri'i.itinj^  the  inner  .>urface  of  the  stomach  vvirh  the  £p^r.     A".*'  ' 
was  lonj;cr   in  coaguhiting  than  cows  milk.     The  last  toagiilau.I  :r  a -^ 
moments.     Fggs  and  cheese  were  quickly  digested,  but  no:  m)  ^oor.  iti.* 
meat.  Vegetables  in  general  were  longer  undcrgoino;  this  process :  oi  i^ 
potatoes  and  carrots  passed  ofT  soonct. 
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continent  of  Europe,  where  a  piece  of  breads  an  egg,  or  an 
onion,  with  a  draught  of  milk  ^nd  water,  is  thought  a  to- 
lerable meal.  There  is,  however,  an  absolute,  determined 
temperance,  measured  by  every  man's  unprovoked  appe- 
tite and  consumption ;  a  mean  at  which  virtue  takes  her 
stand. 

If  a  man  go  on  daily  taking  more  than  he  needs  or  can 
get  rid  of,  he  feels  oppressed,  his  appetite  fails,  and  his 
spirits  sink.  Then  he  has  recourse  to  rich,  stimulating 
food  ;  and  though  he  washes  down  each  mouthful  with  a 
glass  of  wine,  he  can  relish  nothing.  Thus  distressed,  he 
applies  to  the  doctor,  to  give  him  an  appetite  !  who,  after 
,  evacuating  him  upwards  and  downwards,  gives  him  aro- 
matic bitters,  infused  in  wine  or  brandy ;  elixir  of  vitriol  *  j 
bark,  oil  of  wormwood,  steel,  columbo ;  soap,  aloes, 
and  rhubarb;  quassia,  and  4ime- water.  Some  of  these,  by 
giving  contractility  to  the  imbecile  organ,  afford  a  short 
respite  to  his  sufferings.  They  may  moreover  effect  a 
transient,  but  fallacious  relief,  by  forcing  the  concocting 
powers  to  squeeze  their  crude,  austere  contents  into  the 
blood  i  until  at  length  oppressed  nature  resent^  the  injury, 
in  the  form  of  gout,  palsy,  or  apoplexy.  A  skillful,  ho- 
nest physician  will  say  in  such  cases,-— Your  cure  can  only 
be  found  in  exercise.  A  ride,  with  the  cheerful  scenery 
of  a  new  and  beautiful  country,  will  give  you  health,  vi- 
gour, and  vivacity,  sound  sleep,  and  a  keen  appetite.  But 
no  drugs  can  act  upon  your  blood  and  juices  like  the  joint 
force  of  all  the  muscles  of  your  body  acting  and  re-acting, 
as  in  a  regular  course  of  moderate  exercise  ;  nor  can  any 
of   our  draughts  and    potions  oxygenate  your  pulmonic 

blood. 


*  Elixir  of  vitriol,  if  loog  contioued,  hai  a  pcrnicioos  eficct  on  the  ito. 
■oach. 

M  m  4 
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bloody  like  the  inspiration  of  the  salutiferous  air  of  the 
mountains. 

*'  The  first  physicians  by  debauch  were  made ; 
£xcess  began,  and  sloth  sustains  the  trade. 
By  chace  our  long  liv'd  fathers  eam'd  their  food ; 
Toil  strung  their  nerves,  and  purify 'd  their  blood. 
But  we  their  sons,  a  pampered  race  of  men. 
Are  dwindled  down  to  three-score  years  and  ten. 
Better  to  hunt  in  fields  for  health  unbought. 
Than  fee  the  doctor  for  a  nauseous  draught. 
The  wise  for  cure  on  exercise  depend : 
God  never  made  his  work  for  man  to  mend/* 

DRTOEK. 

We  have  said  *,  that  the  causes  producing  chronic  dis- 
erases,  arranged  themselves  under  two  general  heads:— 
those  which  act  on  the  whole  body,  and  which  afitct  the 
stomach  in  a  secondary  way  ;  and  those  which  act  directlj 
on  the  stomachy  and  affect  the  whole  body  through  the  me- 
dium of  that  organ  ;  that  to  these  we  might  add  causes, 
noting  upon  the  whole  body  and  upon  the  stomach  a:  'It 
same  time  ;  such,  for  example,  as 

y^  rakish  life,  A  rakish  life  is  too  well  known,  to  nrti 
a  description.  It  is  often  a  halo  of  misery,  surroundinijtb- 
brightest  genius  I  To  point  out  its  ill  effects,  would  be  ri^ 
insult  to  your  understandings.  I  might  as  well  labour  :j 
convince  yon  of  the  blessings  of  health,  or  the  advant^jT^ 
of  industry.  I  pass  the  subject  over  in  silence,  only  re 
marking,  in  the  words  of  Martial — 

**  Balnea^  Pl/iay  Pl:njis  f ,  consurnunt  corpora  nostra^ 

Instncti 

•   Sec  page  54.^ 

t  Beside  the  ordinary  consumption,  which  is  a  coughing  up  of  ponL-x 
alter  from  the  lungs,  with  a  hectic  fever,  there  is  a  ncnroui  coDMsaif?^ 

amaniBVi 
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instances  of  young  gentlemen  sinking  deep  into  the  scan- 
dalous habit  of  drinking  ardent  spirits,  are  very  rare  in- 
deed ;  jet  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  there  is, 
and  has  been  for  several  years,  six  times  as  much  ardent 
3pirit  expended  annually  here,  as  in  the  days  of  your 
grandfathers.  Unruly  wine  and  ardent  spirits  have  sup- 
planted sober  cider  f  •  Is  it  not  the  case,  that  some  use 
^hem  of  that  strength,  and  in  that  quantity,  which  is  not 
consistent  with  the  regular  functions  of  the  brain  J?  Many, 

warmed 

»  marasmns  or  takes  dorsalis,  of  which,  these  ai'e  the  most  atrikliig  symp* 
tomi :— an  irksome  feeliog  of  the  whole  body,  with  an  increased  sensibihtf 
and  ffloroseness  of  temper ;  a  painful  tenderness  of  the  eyes,  with  a  dimness 
of  sight,  and  sometimes  a  toffusion  of  tears ;'  a  ringing  of  the  ears :  a  disa- 
greeable feeling  in  the  skull,  as  if  the  membranes  of  the  brain  were  twist- 
td  *•  Not  only  a  distnclination  to  study,  but  an  inability  to  concentrate  the 
ideas  on  any  subject.  .  With  a  failure  of  digestion,  there  is  a  sinking  at  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  and  a  sensation,  as  if  the  whole  tract  of  the  bowels,  with 
the  vesiut  mrinariat  were  pulled  down,  and  even  scraped.  There  is  a  dull 
pain  in  the  back  of  the  neck ;  a  frigid,  disagreeable,  shuddering  sensation 
passing  down  the  back,  alternating  with  internal  heat.  These  symptoms 
■re  more  distressing  in  the  morning.  The  causes  continuing,  the  functioo 
of  d^cstion  is  ruined;  a  leanness  and  dryness  of  the  body  ensue ;  the  coun* 
ieoance  has  a  peculiar  sallow  cast,  with  a  physiognomy  expressive  ol  ub- 
happiness.  Fr»*u  Uta  farum  it  Jfjtett  Immimm  vultti,  Virg. For  more  in- 
formation, read  Tissot. 

f  Until  within  a  few  years,  it  was  so  constant  a  custom  for  the  collegiaa 
to  bottle  off  his  barrel  of  cider,  that  cellar  rent  was  a  charge  in  each  quarter 
bill ;  but  no  such  thing  exists  at  present.  The  cellars  are  unoccupied,  while 
the  *<  stvtHts**  contain  the  Qoaet-o*/. 

\  Of  ardent  spirits^  ami  vnae 

The  art  of  procuring  ardent  spirits  by  distillation,  was  a  discovery  of  the 
Arabian  chemists.  They  first  obtained  it  from  rice,  whence  it  took  its  name 
arrac  At  present,  it  is  generally  procured  by  the  distillation  of  fermented 
Hquors.  In  France,  it  is  drawn  from  wines.  In  England,  and  in  Germany, 
from  malt  liquors :  and  in  this  country,  and  the  West  India  Islands,  from 

sugar, 

*  Duiecthtu  sBevf,  that  that  pracett  of  the  Jura  mater  tuBuh  fanes  ifftosoi  tif 
fw9  hemispheres  of  the  hraiM^  called  the  falciform  process^  is  particularly  ajfkted^ 
^Fhepia  mater  has  been  found  hardened^  and  to  coalesce  with  the  brain. 
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warmed  by  the  generoisity  of  youth,  may  think  it  conso- 
nant with  prudence,  to  drink  so  as  tf  produce  that  exhila- 
ration of  spirits,  which  takes  place  just  on  this  side  intoxi- 
cation ;  but 'I  hesitate  not  to  pronounce,  that  the  repetitioB 
of  such  practices  is  pernicious  to  health,  and  dangerous  to 

monls. 

•agar,  and  from  molasses.  This  ardent  spirit,  from  whrntever  subject  it  is 
obtained,  is  found,  if  freed  from  its  phlegm  and  gross  oil,  to  be  esseatisOy 
the  same.     By  repeated  distillations,  this  spirit  is  purified,  when  it  obtaios 

the  aralrrc  name  of  alcehoL 

Wine  is  the  fermented  juice  of  the  g^pe,  and  contains  three  differoi 
matters :  First,  a  portion  of  nrast,  or  unassimilated  mmtter :  Second,  a  per* 
tion  of  proper  wine,  in  which,  by  means  of  fermeotstaoii,'  s  quantity  of  il- 
cohol  is  produced  :  Third,  a  portion  of  vinegar,  prodnced  hy  too  active  sr 
too  long  protracted  fermentation.  In  new  wine,  the  nantt  will  be  mm 
ttbnndant ;  as  fermentation  advances,  the  portioa  of  genuine  wine  wifl  ht 
more  considerable  ;  if  fermentation  has  all  along  bees  properly  muiagdt 
vinegar  will  not  appca*"  in  any  considerable  quantity.  From  the  propoitiw 
of  these  several  matters,  depending  on  the  period  and  state  of  the  fienBciB* 
tion,  ehe  tfualities  of  wine  may  be  ascertained.  See  Ncnnmni's  Cbos. 
l<ewis*8  Materia  Medica,  and  Motherby*s  Dictionary. 

The  Oenus,  or  wine  of  the  antients,  that  which  Paul  recommended,  u 
good  for  the  stomach,  was  a  very  different  liquor  from  the  wine  drank  h 
the  English,  Irish,  and  Americans.  The  wipe  of  the  antients  was  the  ps;; 
juice  of  the  grape,  rendered  active  by  fermentation ;  for  they  were  tcnlf 
ignorant  of  ardent  spirits;  whereas  our  strongest  wines  contain  a  fo-jrth 
part  of  this  fiery  spirit,  while  many  of  the  cheap  ones  are  a  vile  mixtorr  c: 
deleterious  articles,  justly  ranked  among  the  remote  causes  of  our  Dtzym 
(li&ordcrs,  palsies,  and  apoplexies.  If  one  gallon  of  our  strongtrt  bode* 
wines  be  submitted  to  distillation,  it  yields  one  quart  of  fpiric,  tlut  ir ' 
burn  when  thrcuvn  on  the  fire.  The  quantity  of  sharp  vinegar  cocixui 
in  the  himr  portion  of  wine,  is  not  so  easily  ascertained. 

>Ve  will  now  present  you  with  a  few  experiments,  demnostratu^g  *•- 
rerLtcious  effects  of  spirituous  and  vinous  liquors,  first  on  the  stcmub.- 
brutc«5,  andxext  on  the  human. 

In  Bavaria,  during  the  years  1797,  1798,  and  1799,  the  scarcity  di*^- 
4ier  compelled  them  to  destroy  a  great  number  of  horses,  employed  both  t.r 
the  purposes  of  war  and  of  agriculture.  Dr.  Pilg;er  availed  himvif  cf  "*• 
opportunity,  and  made  a  number  of  cruel  experiments  on  nearly  t^>  ^-■' 
dred  h©r'«es,  v/itb  arsenic,  corroVivc  sublimate,  barytc%  opiu.v,  ImcIL  *  ""■ 
heniiO^k,  laurel  water,  distilled  spirits,  wire,  and  winegar.     After  p>' 
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morals.  Cannot  wisdom  devise  a  plan  of  social  intercourse, 
independent  of  the  stiqpiulus  of  the  bottle  ?  It  is  said,  suck 
plans  existed  in  the  city  of^ Geneva,  before  the  French  in- 
flicted the  benefits  of  tieir  liberty  on  that  philosophic  peo- 
ple. 

^  Among. 

Eoriei  brandf ,  so  as  not  only  to  exhilarate  them,  but  to  make  thezi  stagger, 
and  eTen  to  drop  down,  he  found,  on  oj^ening  them,  that  it  shrivelled  and 
contracted  the  stomach,  gave  a  bloodshot  appearance  to  the  intestines,  and 
produced  congestions  in  the  brain*  But  the  effect  of  vinegar  was  the  most 
remarkable.  Concentrated  vinegar  excited  the  most  dreadful  spasms,  and 
produced  fatal  symptoms.  They  became  extremely  weak  before  death;  and 
in  those  which  were  killed  in  this  extreme  weakness,  the  alimentary  canal 
exhibited  very  little  or  no  irritability  on  pricking  its  fibres. 

That  vinegar  is  destructive  to  the  human  stomach,  is  known  by  its  ef- 
fects on  plump,  healthy  females,  who,  from  a  silly  desire  of  looking  delicate, 
that  is,  sickly,  swallow  daily  large  draughts  of  vinegar.  This  umoant  prac- 
tice Mtly  ruins  the  digestive  faculty,  and  thereby  deprives  the  system  of  its 
requisite  nourishment!  The  only  standard  of  beauty,  is  high  health.  Dr. 
JSeddoes  tells  us,  that  in  some  of  the  boarding-schools  in  England,  a  keen 
appetite,  and  its  consequence,  tmtonpo'mt,  is  held  up  by  the  mistress  as  a 
dreadful  evil ;  and  that  starvation  and  vinegar  are  encouraged,  instead  of 
being  severely  deaounced.    Emaciation,  thus  induced,  leads  to  consumption. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears,  that  some  wine  makes  a  twofold  at- 
tack on  our  health  and  happiness.  It  attacks  the  stomach  as  wine,  and  re- 
turns to  the  charge  in  the  foqp  of  vinegar.  Hence,  in  weakly  stomachs, 
when  the  iHgetta  are  composed  chiefly  of  vegetables,  and  nearly  on  the  point 
of  acidity,  a  single  glass  of  wine,  nay,  half  a  glass,  will  turn  the  whole  mass 
into  so  much  thick  vinegar.  Then  come  magnesia  and  lime-water  to  neu- 
tralize the  vinegar  bottle !  Who  then  but  must  see  the  absurdity  of  throw- 
^Z  ^  S^^^^  ^^  wine  into  a  dyspeptic  stomach,  directly  after  a  dinner  com- 
posed chiefly  of  vegetables  ?  Yet  it  is  constantly  done,  to  the  unspeakable 
distress  of  the  sufferer,  agonizing  with  wind  and  acid.  Physicians  should 
endeavour  to  convince  such  patients,  that  wind  and  acid  are  not  the  causes^ 
but  the  consequences  of  a  torpid,  imbecile  stomach.  I'hcy  should  be  told, 
that  when  a  healthy  stomach  is  moderately  filled  with  vegetables,  and  well 
roasted,  or  well  boiled  meat,  neither  air,  nor  acid  is  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  alimentary  canaL  « 

Of  the  pernicioMf' effects  6/ v?itu  on  ehlUi'n, 

The  best  informed  Eoropeao  physician:*  condemn  the  practice  of  gWiuw 
wine  daily  to  children.     It  ha»  become  a  prevalent  custom  of  lare  in  Ame- 
rica 
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Among  the  Giuiset  which  act  Greedy  flodt  inuneduitdjr 
<m  the  stomach,  we  oie&tioiied«  besid^  aidoit  and  ymm 
spirita,  certain  narcotic  snbstancea. 

'  Narcotics  are  soporiferous  drags,  wlikh  induoe  staler 
faction.  It  is  the  property  of  narootics^  lo  exhilarate  finl| 
and  then  to  rekx  and  stupifj.  They  invariaUj  delMlilale 
the  organs  to  whicl^  they  are  immediately  applied;  st 
lengthy  they  have  a  similar  el^t  on  the  whole  ayatem.  At 

die 

ftca,  tp  give  a  glut  of  wine  to  racli  children  u  ere  old  enoagh  to  «C  at  li* 
We  with  their  pertnti.  If  the  optnioot  of  experienoed  phpiduii  hne  m 
wi^glit  with  perentt,  tlie  fiiUowing  well  coneeived  experiment,  bdng  fenf 
pOMtive  pi  the  permdoat  effiectt  of  wine,  maf  poMiUy  ladoee  mne  to  » 
fleet  a  little  pa  the  tubject 

A  phyiiciaii  of  great  eaaineiice  in  London,  gate  to  one  of  hit  cfaildraB  a 
fiiU  glaN  of  dierrj  every  day  after  dinner,  for  m  week  The  dUld  mm 
ahont  Btc  feara  old,  and  had  never  been  accnateined  to  wine.  To  anoilff 
.dild,  nearly  of  the  tame  age,  and  under  wnilar  ctrcnnaabnoei,  he  gave  a 
large  China  orange,  for  the  lame  ipace  of  time.  At  the  end  of  s  week,  be 
found  a  very  material  difference  in  the  polte,  the  heat  of  the  hodf •  the 
urine,  and  the  ttoob  of  the  two  children.  In  the  first,  the  pulse  was  qnkk* 
ened,  the  heat  increased,  the  urine  hifrh -coloured,  and  the  stools  destinitrof 
their  usual  quantity  of  bile ;  while  the  second  had  every  appearance  that 
indicated  high  health.  He  then  reversed  the  ezpenment ;  to  the  first  ma- 
tioned  child  he  gave  the  orange,  and  to  the  other  the  wine.  The  effrcti 
followed  as  before  :<»A  striking  and  demonstrative  proof  of  the  peruickai 
efiects-of  wine  on  the  constitution  of  children  in  full  health. 

This  accurately  executed  experiment  is  related  by  Kir.  Sanford,  sur^ra 
at  Worcester  in  England,  and  quoted  by  Dr.  Beddoes  in  his  Hjgtia ;  vbs 
thus  remarks  on  it,  <*  that  the  deficiency  of  bile  is  full  evidence  of  the  io- 
jurious  effects  of  wine  upon  the  digestive  organs  in  this  double  esperi- 
ment."  Yet  we  find  that  some  physicians  have  learned  their  paticots  tt 
attribute  these  very  complaints  to  a  redundancy  of  bile !  and  therefore  pre- 
scribe salt  of  wormwood  and  rhubarb,  or  soap,  rhubarb,  and  aloes  ;  iodi^ 
ing  thereby  a  farther  weakness  of  the  digestive  organs,  the  proximate  cibk 
of  the  disorder.  My  venerable  preceptor.  Dr.  Fothergill,  cured  such  ccof 
plaints  with  fresh  made  porter.  By  the  time  London  porter  arrives  in  this 
country,  it  contains  too  much  vinegar  to  be  wrviceable  in  these  case& 

Mahomet,  with  a  view  to  temperance,  forbad  his  followers  to  driak 
wine ;  and  in  order  to  correct  their  uvage  custom  of  eating  raw  fledi,  ss 
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the  head  of  this  class  of  drugs  we  place  opium  *,  which  is 
the  milky  juice  that  exudes  from  the  heads  of  poppies, 
when  incisions  are  made  in  them,  and  then  gradually  dried 
in  the  sun.  To  ^this  class  helong  also,  cicuta^  or  hemlock  ; 
belladonna^  or  deadly  nightshade ;  stramonium^  or  apple  of 
Peru ;  and  nicotiana^  or  tohacco. 

The  Turks,  who  were  forbidden  by  Mahomet  to  drink 
wine,  intoxicate  themselves  with  opium.  It  is  said,  that 
some  will  eat  more  than  an  ounce  in  a  day.  We  have 
seen,  that  nothing  so  efiectually  preserves  health,  and  pre- 
vents disease,  as  maintaining  the  tone  and  regular  motions 
of  the  digestive  organs ;  and  there  is  no  drug  in  conmion 
use  which  renders  them  so  torpid,  and  which  so  effectually 
stagnates  their  functions,  as  opium.  After  destroying  the 
energy  of  the  stomach,  it  undermines  the  powers  of  all  the 
other  organs  in  succession,  even  to  the  organ  of  thought. 
Travellers  inform  us,  that  the  visage  and  general  appear- 
ance of  the  opium-eaters  in  Turkey,  are  the  most  disgust- 
ing imaginable,  even  worse  than  our  most  abandoned-  rum- 
drinkers.  Some  of  these  miserable  Turks  have,  however, 
mind  enough  left  to  destroy  themselves  by  the  dagger,  to 
prevent  living,  or  rather  breathing  a  fei^  years  longer,  in  a 
state  of  confirmed  idiotism,  which  is  the  fate  of  most  of 
them  during  the  latter  years  of  their  existence.      Thus 

much 

do  the  Abyssinians  it  this  day,  he  all(h¥ed  them  to  eat  any  thing  that  had 
passed  through  fire ;  meaning,  whatever  had  undergone  the  process  of 
cookery.  A  century  or  two  after  his  death,  the  chemists  of  his  country 
discovered  the  art  of  drawing  ardent  spirits  from  rice,  by  distiUation.  When 
these  Mahometans  were  reproached  for  intoxicating  themselves  with  this 
apirit,  which  they  called  arrac,  they  replied,  that  it  had  passed  through  fire, 
and  was  therefore  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  Mahomet,  as  expressed  in'  the 
Koran. 

*  Galen  was  the  first  of  the  Greek  writers  who  mentions  opium.  It  was 
but  little  used  among  the  antients.  Paracelsus  and  Silvius  de  la  Bois  brought 
it  into  vogue  in  Europe.    Sydenham  used  it  first  in  small-pox. 
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in&cb  fi>r  opium :— 4Nit  what  shall  we  Mj  of  JiSnlMM^y 
or  oar  beloved  Tobaoco  i 

m 

With  what  candon  8fa<Mdd  a  maa  pfoceed^  in  attackiiy  a 
£ivoiirite  of  the  people  ?  A  prudent  maiif  one  who  wiihBt 
to  sail  quietlj  down  Ibc  popular  stream,  would  be  disposoi 
rather  to  flatter  and  applaud  the  ob)^  c£  thcw  aflccti«s> 
But  ao  honest  man^  who  differs  a  littHe  finaon  hifls,  ooiiMah 
ly  designated  as  a  prudent  one,  can  never  flatter  whcsche 
SnJs  a  fiieodahip*  He  will  give  Ae  trae  chnraclrr  of  s 
dangetous  inmate^  and*  warn  his  friend  of  the  oonseqoeacci 

.of  cherishing  a  viper  in  his  bosom.  Yott  alreodj  pmiaisc, 
diat  although  we  would  give  ^  faiif  plaj  **  ev^  to  s 
treacherous  enemy,  yet  JObaoco  has  done,  and  is  secasdf 

^ing  too  much  mischief  to  txpcctsnj  more  fitem ns,  thai 

,  a  severe  trials  and  rigorous  justice. 

The  great  Linnaeus  has^  beside  his  celebrated  artj/kul 
dassification,  given  us  a  natural  tmc    In  his  natond  sr- 

.rM^;ementy  he  has  placed  tobacco  in  iie  class  f  mi  jit , 
which  ttgnifies  pale,  gastlj^  livid,  dismal,  and  £aaL    To 

the 


*  Nicttiaita,  so  callsd  from  Jacobus  Nicotius,  ambatndor  to  tlie  coon  of 
Portugal  from  Francis  II.  king  of  France.  Nicotius  bought  some  sec^of 
this  plant  from  a  Dutchman,  in  1560,  who  had  just  brought  them  fros  A- 
nerica.  From  this  seed  t)ie  plant  was  produced  in  France.  Sir  Fnr<cii 
Drake  carried  it  to  England ;  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  first  brought  it  icto 
fashion.  The  dried  plant  was  afterwards  imported  in  gixat  plenty  frcm 
Tobago,  and  hence  it  obtained  the  name  of  Tobacco. 

Linnxus  pfacas  this  genus  of  ▼egctables  in  the  first  section  of  his  fifth 
class,  which  contains  those  plants  whose  flowcnt  have  five  stamina  and  oe: 
itfle,  which,  exnrc-.sed  in  botanical  language,  is  PtntaadrU^  JlfMC0&M. 
This  genus  has  eleven  species,  one  of  which  is  called  Hyscyamms^  from  i:i 
agreeing  in  several  of  its  characters  with  the  deleterious  henbane. 

Nicholas  Monardus,  a  German,  his  written  a  folio  on  the  Tirtuetcf  to- 
bacco. It  is,  doubilcss,  a  valuable  m^Jicine,  especially  in  cases  where  the 
Digitalis  has  been  used  wirhout  success.  An  English  physician.  Dr.  Fowirr, 
used  a  tincture  of  tobacco  in  5a  cases  of  drop'^y,  and  found  it  cflicacioci  i-'» 
49  of  them.  ■  Tlie  same  physician  found  it  very  beneficial  m  dysurics  fren 
graveL    I  have  used  it  in  such  cases  with  satisfactioD. 
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the  same  ominous  class  belong,  foxglove,  henbane,  deadly 
nightshade^  and  another  poisonous  plant,  bearing  the  tre- 
mendous name  of  Atrapa^  one  of  the  furies.  Let  us  eita- 
mine  one  of  them,  viz.  Tobacco,  its  qualities,  and  its  et^ 
fects  on  the  human  constitution. 

When  tobacco  is  for  the  first  time  taken  into  the  mouth, 
it  creates  nausea  and  extreme  disgust.  If  swallowed,  it  ex* 
cites  violent  convulsions  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  bowels, 
to  eject  the  poison  either  upward  or  downward.  If  it  be 
not  very  speedily  and  entirely  ejected,  it  produces  g^eat 
anxiety,  vertigo,  faintness,  and  prostration  of  all  the  senses ; 
and  in  many  instances  death  has  followed.  The  oil  of  this 
plant  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  vegetable  poisons,  inso- 
much, that  we  know  of  no  animal  that  can  resist  its  mor- 
tal effects.  These  are,  without  exaggeration,  some  of  the 
lurid  qualities  of  our  beloved  tobacco.  Let  us  now  see  if 
It  can  be  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy,  or 
consonant  to  common  sense,  that  a  plant  with  such  quali- 
ties, can  act  otherwise  than  detrimental  to  the  tender  con- 
stitutions of  young  persons. 

The  human  organs  are  endowed  with  a  faculty  of  select- 
ing certain  wholesome  articles ;  and  our  digestive  appara- 
tus, of  assimilating  and  changing  them  into  our  own  na- 
ture and  substance.  Beside  this  nutritive  faculty,  our  or- 
gans art  endowed  with  a  repulsive  one, — ^with  certain  in- 
stincts, or  perceptions,  by  which  they  reject  whatever  is 
unwholesome  or  pernicious  to  our  well  being.  These 
powers  and  faculties,  purely  instinctive,  are  more  or  less 
possessed  by  every  healthy  animal.  Man,  endued  with 
reason,  has  these  instincts  in  less  perfection  (han  the  brutes. 

The  organs  of  the  senses  are  so  many  guards,  or  centi- 
nels,  placed  at  those  avenues  where  death  is  most  likely  to 
enter.  For  illustration,  let  us  suppose  a  man  cast  ashore 
on  some  uninhabited  island,  and  roaming  among  unknown 
fruits  and  herbs,  with  a  desire  to  satisfy  his  hunger ;  he 

knows 
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knows  not  whether  what  he  lliili  Tiii  wlMJiiUMi  or  fdk 
aonons.  What  naturally  foUowa  ? .  The  ficat  emuMtioa 
which  the  vegetabk  underfoea^  iaIiialAf  Ae  ejC}  if  ki^ 
cur  its  displeasure,  hj  loddng  disagretaUe  sod  foclrid£B|| 
even  this  may  induce  himto  thiow.it  awaji  Imt  iff  it  h 
agreeable  to  the  sense  of  seeing,  it  is  next  anlmuttedlaAe 
examination  of  the  smell,  which  not  nnfieqiiaillj 
latent  mischief,  concealed  fiom  the  sight  $  if  -iMt 
ing  to  the  sight,  nor  disagreeable  to  the  ameDy^  he  rmBtf 
submits  it  to  the  scrutinj  of  the  neact  guard!,  the  tosfaes 
and  if  the  taste  too  approbate  the  choice,  he  no  longer  hs 
aitates,  but,  eating  it,  conveys  it  into  his  atntnarh  and  bUK^ 
tines;  both  of  which,  like  fiuthfnl  body-gmcds,  -areo^ 
dowed  with  a  nice  perception  and  prompt  aGtuDa^  bj  wUd^ 
if  what  was  eaten  as  wholesome  food  should,  notwitfiifssi 
ing  all  the  former  examinations,  still  poaaesa  m  latantfn* 
litj  injurious  to  lifle,  the  stomach  is  stimulated  to  njectit 
upward,  or  the  intestines  to  expel  it  dow&waida.  'Otm 
internal  perceptions,  and  consequent  exertiona,  are  die  fini 
and  most  simple  acts  of  nature,  being  purely  instinekiffei 
constituting  what  physicians  call  the  ^^  Pu  medicatrix  mt*- 
r<r,"  or,  rc-action  of  the  system  *. 

Let  us  suppose,  that  our  hungry  adventurer  had  falkn 
on  the  tobacco-plant ;  he  would  find  nothing  forbidding  is 
its  appearance  ;  to  his  sm^l  it  would  be  rather  ungratefiilr 
to  his  taste  so  nauseating,  that  it  is  surpriaing  how  the  same 
man  ever  ventured  to  taste  green  tobacco  twice ;  bat  if 
taken  into  his  stomach,  convulsions,  fainting,  and  a  tempo- 
rary loss  of  his  senses,  follow  ;  accompanied  with  violcoi 
and  nasty  operations.  If  that  which  is  wholesome  afict 
the  senses  of  animals  with  pleasure,  and  invite  them  to 
convert  it  into  their  own  juices ;  and  if  that  which  is  oo- 
wholesome  excite  disgust  in  smell,  taste,  and  appetite,  then 

woqIJ 

*  See  Mr.  Mudge*t  Eiay  oa  the  ^i  Flu^ 
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^ivoiild  our  adventurer  rank  this  herb  among  poisons^  and 
it  as  one  of  those  which  nature  forbade  him  to  use* 

rt  man,  bj  perverting  his  natore^  has  learnt  to  love  it ! 
when  perverted  nature  excites  a  desire,  that  appetite  or 
is  inordinate  and  ungovernable ;  for  the  re-action,  or 
fhyscal  resistance,  will,  like  that  of  the  moral,  lessen  in 
yoportioa  to  the  repetition  of  the  attacks ;  and  then  those 
gaaid»  of  health,  already  mentioned,  desert  nature,  and  go 
over  to  the  side  of  her  enemj  ;  and  thus  we  see  how  in^ 
temperate  drinking,  and  immoderate  smoking,  began  their 
deitmctive  career. 

TCh^  first  effect  of  tobacco  on  those  who  have  surmount- 
^  the  natural  abhorrence  of  it,  and  who  have  not  only 
leamt  to  endure  it,  but  even  to  love  it,  and  who  have  alrea- 
dy commenced  the  nasty  custom  of  chewing  or  smoking, 
iBf  eidier  a  waste  or  vitiation  of  the  saliva. 

The  saliva,  or  spittle,  is  secreted,  by  a  complex  glandu- 
lar apparatus,  from  the  most  refined  arterial  blood,  and 
constantly  distils  into  the  mouth  in  health,  and  from  the 
moath  into  the  stomach,  at  the  rate  pf  twelve  ounces  a 
day  ^«  It  very  much  resen^bles  the  gastric  juice  in  the 
stomach  ;  and  its  importance  in  digestion  may  be  imagine 
ed^  afier  listening  to  the  words  of  the  great  Boerfaaave. 
^  Whenever  the  saliva  is  lavishly  spit  away,  we  remove 
one  of  the  strongest  causes  of  hunger  and  digestion.  The 
chyl^  prepared  without  this  fluid^  is  depraved,  and  the 
blood  is  vitiated  for  want  of  it.  I  once  tried,'  says  this 
great  philosopher  and  consummate  physician,  *  an  experi- 
ment on  myself,  by  spitting  out  all  my  saliva  ;  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  I  lost  my  appetite  f .  Hence  we  see  the 
pernicious  etfects  of  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco.     I  am 

of 

*  Boeiliaaire*8  Acadcmica]  Lecturet. 

t  Fcnulet  wfas  spin  flii,  ind  the  man«racri«i'i  of  itnw  kNinccs,  «ife 
(gom  the  nunc  cmiue. 

Vol.  IV.  JJn 


mi  weakeniiig  4igestioiu  Wbc»  tbii  ccVi^ffiM^  yhtHl 
fint  brougbt  into  use  in  Eimge,  it  wit*  ^^«4  HB  for^c>& 
nun  antidote  to  hanger ;  biUit  wa^i^mPbflwPt^Mtli 
number  of  hypochofididacal.  aD4  CfnmBVtAY^  mnrfd  VM 
greatlj  increased  l>y  iu  me  V  Tkf^  or^hmpA  Cflhi 
naj^  1^  constant  chewing  ctf  tohnccff  intrg^  the  «|vril^ 
)j7  diving  the  ooostitatlqn  of  Ipo  mch  selivmi. 

One  of  the  king^  of  Spftin  Wfi  ^filictwl  widi  a  vet;  ofc 
fensive  breath ;  ta  remedy  which,  the  phjiiciniia  wbwi 
his  majesty  to  chew  a  compotitioa  of  gvm  anbict  aakr* 
grist  and  other  perfume^  ^  wte  of  which  occasioaid  a 
great  ezpendit|ire  ctf  ^ivr^•  The  oe«rtie«Sy.  either  oel  d 
compliment  to  their  acyra:)pign»  or^  ^pchait  ia  nocc  praUl^ 
from  the  vanity  of  iiqitafing  <|^  «|penar%  vent  my  go- 
qjcrally  ^to  the  same  cnitom.  !!FhqcQmitqi«e]m  wasyAn 
t^y  who  followed  |he  fiishion  with  aoait  aidousy  hpt  As 
appetites^  and  I^ecanie  eqiaciated ;  and  conatompdoos  iac 
creased  so  fast  among  them^  that  the  practice  was  forhJAJra 
by  royal  edict. 

Some  do  not  eject  the  saliva,  but  prefer  swallowing  tk 
nasty  mixture,  which  seldom  fails  to  induce  funtness,  pilU 
pitations  of  the  heart,  trembling  of  the  limbs,  and^  sooacr 
or  later,  some  serious  chronical  inconvenience. 

After  what  has  been  said^  who  can  doubt  of  the  bad  et 
fects  of  constant  application  of  powdered  tobacco  to  the  de- 
licate membrsMie  of  the  nose ;  especially  if  they  kacm 
what  a  thin  partition  divides  the  olfactory;  cavity-  firom  dK 
brain  t  ? 

IbSTt 

*  Boerhaave's  Academical  Lecturei. 

t  CulleD*s  MaSeris  Mfiiea. 

\  Too  cooftant  lue  of  itrotig  untiff  brought  od  a  disorder  of  iIm  hoi 
which  was  thought  to  have  shortened  the  life  of  a  celrbntcd  dmK  wak  ac> 
complifhed  gentlemao  :  <<  eujui  aism  m  lu^as  melie  JaUhrJfatiH 
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t  ^ave  been  a  Piy)fe89or  in  this  Universitj  twenty^three 
years,  and  can  saj,  a^  a  physician,  that  I  never  saw  so  ma- 
ny pallid  faces,  and  so  many  marks  of  declining  health  ; 
-lior  evef  knew  so  many  hectical  habits  and  consumptive 
Affections,  as  of  late  years ;  and  I  trace  this  alarming  in<^ 
rood  on  your  young  constitutions,  principally  to  the  perni- 
cious custom  of  smoking  cigarrt  *• 

It  is  allowed  by  all,  that  since  tlie  foundation  of  this 
College,  the  custom  of  smoking  never  was  so  general ;  it  is 
conceded  by  all,  that  individuals  never  pushed  the  fashion 
to  such  extent ;  and  it  is  confessed  by  all,  that  the  inha- 
llitants  of  this  place  never  appeared  so  pallid,  languid^  and 
%(nhe3lthy»     I  will  not  say,  with  some,  that  sjrmptoms  of 
languor  have  been  discernible  in  your  public  performances^ 
'iior  am  I  disposed  to  attribute  it  wholly  to  the  causes  men- 
tioned  in  this  Lecture.     I  believe  some  of  you  study  mott 
thttn  is  consistent  with  health,  and  exercise  less  than  is  ne- 
cessary for  persons  of  your  age.     I  feel  a  particular  solici* 
Inde  for  such  wortlijr  characters  as  become  sickly  by  indis^- 
creet  diligence ;  tuid  I  entreat  them  to  consider,  that  the 
Inibit  qf  smoking  increases  muscular  indolence.     Nor  ife 
Ithis  all-i— Smoking  creates  an  unnatural  thirst,  and  leads  to 
tbe  use  of  spirituous  liquors.     I  will  not  vouch  for  the 
truth  t)f  the  common  observation,  that  gre«it  smokers  are 
generally  tipplers.     They  appear  to  be,  however,  diffefenH 
Btrands  of  the  same  rope. 

Do  you  not.  Gentlemen,  see  clearly,  that  thk  nasty,  idle 
custom  includes  the  insidious  effects  of  idoleace ;  the  dele- 
terious 

*  Cigirr ,  firom  the  SjMUuth  CSgarr^  a  little  foU  Or  title  of  toVacco  t  T«- 
iaeifilla'in  tHulMm  MnWWtf.  A  c^arr  li  k  leaf  of  tobacco  formed  Into  m 
tmall  twitted  roll,  tomewhat  larger  than  a  ptpe  tteai,  of  abo«t  6  iadkm 
loog.  The  fliDoke  k  convened  ihroqg)i  the  "WAdiiii^  folds,  which  (MtVenc 
it  fifom  ei^uoiding}  there  ih  howenert  a  tmall  aperture  made  through  th^ 
middle  by  a  wire.  T^  cigarr  preceded  the  inventioifof  the  pipe.  The 
t^at  come  from  the  Havaasa  t  thoic  most  ctiecmcd  are  made  io  the  cos 
vrnta. 
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terious  effects  of  a  powerful  narcotic  fumigatioa ;  uJte 
pernicious  effects  consequent  to  the  use  of  ardcni  and  n. 
nous  spirits, — destructive  agents  to  men,  but  whicU  Ml 
with  redoubled  force  on  the  more  susceptible  fnuna  of 
youth?  I  appeal  to  experience.  I  ask,  whether  be nfe 
indulges  himself  in  this  way,  docs  not  awake  in  the  mom. 
ing,  hot,  restless,  and  dissacislied  with  himself?  ThcMrai 
of  the  bell  grates  his  nerves.     Even  the 

"  P  '    ,e  cheerer,  light, 
"  Of  all  materid  1      gs  first  and  best  •,'* 

is  an  unwelcome  intruder.  He  dresses  with  langnot  mi 
fretfutness ;  his  mouth  is  clammy  and  bitler ;  his  ImW 
aches,  and  Itis  stomach  is  uneasy,  till  composed  a  litlk  bf 
some  warm  tea  or  coffee.  After  stretching  and  yawnii^ 
he  tries  to  numb  his  irltiomc  feelings  by  a  cigarr  aail  • 
glass  of  wine,  or  a  lilile  diluted  brandy.  These  diapec- 
able  sensations  will,  however,  come  and  go,  tbraugh^ 
•ourse  of  the  day,  in  spite  of  all  iiis  soporifics.  By  em* 
ing,  a  handful  of  cigarrs,  a  few  glasses  of  TC'ine,  &c>  r> 
move,  by  their  stronger  stimulus,  these  troublesome  sou- 
tionsj  when  he  tumbles  into  bed,  and  rises  oesi  nxno^ 
ivith  similar  feelings,  and  pursues  the  same  course  to  ge 
rid  of  them.  Does  this  look  like  a  faithful  extract  free 
the  diaiy  of  "  a  Blood  ?" 

I  am  entirely  conWnced,  that  smoking  and  chewing  in- 
jure ultimately  the  hearing,  smell,  taste,  and  tteh- 
"  Good  teeth,"  says  Hippocrates,  "  conduce  to  long  li&i" 
because  he  who  does  not  masticate  his  food  properly,  oA 
mix  it  thoroughly  with  a  due  portion  of  aaliva,  wtU  £>l 
his  digestion  failj  and  this  failure  will  gradually  opaAc 
avenues  to  death. 

The  practice  of  smoking  is  productive  of  indolence,  u^ 
tends  to  cuntirm  the  lazy  in  their  laziness,     Insiewl  ^ 
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exercising  in  the  open  air,  as  formerly,  jou  sit  down  be« 
fore  large  fires,  and  smoke  tobacco.  This  hot  fumigation 
opens  the  pores  of  the  head,  throat,  neck,  and  chest ;  and 
JOU  pass  oat,  in  a  reeking  sweat,  into  a  damp,  cold  atmo* 
sphere ;  the  patulent  pores  are  suddenly  closed ;  hence  . 
arise  disorders  of  the  head,  throat,  and  lungs.  These 
causes,  co-operadng  with  those  already  mentioned,  produce 
those  hectical  symptoms  and  consumptive  complaints,  that 
have  been  multiplying  among  you  to  an  alarming  degree  ; 
for  this  nasty  custom  includes  the  destructive  effects  of  in* 
dolenCe,  and  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  two  frequelit  use 
of  vinous  and  ardent  spirits ;  agents  destructive  to  full 
grown  men ;  but  which  act  with  redoubled  force  on  the 
more  susceptible  frames  of  young  gentlemen  in  the  spring 
of  life. 

Some  have  said,  and  the  observation  carries  with  it  a 
handsome  compliment,  ^*  that  smoking  cannot  be  an  evil 
custom,  seeing  most  of  the  dergy  follow  it."  I  am  mor- 
tified tha^such  authority  can  be  adduced  to  oppose  our  ad- 
vice. I  will  nevertheless,  venture  to  warn  you,  who  ex- 
pect  to  be  cloathed  with  the  sacred  function,  against  this  in- 
convenient practice,  until  you  are  at  least  fifty  years  of  age. 
As  a  sedentary  man  advances  in  life,  he  perspires  less, 
while  his  lungs  labour  more.  There  is  an  accumulation 
of  viscid  phlegm  among  the  inert  and  almost  insensible  so- 
lids of  the  lungs  in  elderly  people,  which,  in  our  cold 
months,  especially  in  February  and  March,  produces  a 
kind  of  chronic  catarrh,  or  humoral  asthma ;  for  which 
smoking  is  beneficial.  Here,  tobacco  is  a  safe  and  effica- 
cious pectoral.  There  is,  however,  a  doleful  difference  be- 
tween the  case  of  a  man  of  sixty-five  taking  three  or  four 
pipes  of  tobacco  in  twenty-four- hours,  and  a  boy  of  seven- 
teen, who  uses  ten  or  a  dozen  cigarrs  in  that  time.  In  one, 
the  cold  and  inert  fibre  is  warmed,  and  animated  to  throw 
oflFan  offensive  load  j  in  the  other,  it  is  adding  fiid  to  fire, 
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■nd  untatiitg^  ghads  already  suiHcicnllj  stiondaud  tif  i« 
._  youthful  naiurc. 

•  The  gentlemen  of  the  clergy  drink  iparingly,  e«a  rf 
wine  ;  but  many,  who  izidiilgc  in  smoking,  drink  ciioraiaai 
^uantiiit's  of  hot  leaf,  wliicb  Bocrhaave  ob«em.-&  tn  be 
wie  of  the  pernicioas  conseqiLences  of  smoking  tn'oucoia 
it  &5sist3  to  bring  on  hypocLondriac  and  other  ttisnu!  ih» 
arder».  By  forbi-aring  to  do  n'liat  may  innociently  be  imt^ 
wc  may  add  hourly  new  vigonr  to  resolution.  I  oiit  IimI- 
ly  believe  there  ever  vrAs  a  ri{  idly  virtuous  man,  who  be. 
came  a  slave  to  tobacco.  To  set  the  mind  above  the  i^ 
petite,  says  the  British  moralist  J,  is  the  end  of -abstint9«i 
and  abstinence  is  the  fjrou-.ni-ivotk  of  virrue.  For  want  nf 
denying  early  and  inHeitiblj,  we  may  be  inticed  into  ihr 
recesses  of  indulgence,  and  sloth  and  desjwndency  in*j 
close  the  passage  to  otir  relurn, 

*  I  hope  that  those  of  the  clergy  who  foUonr  rcmaxktblt 
this  custom,  will  receiw  kindly  what  I  mtcr  seriously.  If" 
spertfuUy,  and  sfTecuonately.     Strengthen,  I  bcwtcb  jim, 


^  Tlieie  piTagTiphi  tun  been  •dded  noce  the  delivery  of  de  Iiccnre. 

^  Cofiee  aod  tc>  are  uiiclo  friendly  to  monli,  teaag  they  IreqwulT 
nclade  the  Me  of  •piritnnn  liquori.  Tbe  FltnA  nid  SpaDnrib'tAt  at- 
fca  directly  Kfter  dinner,  uMead  of  wine  >  ■  CBMn  wwtfcy  of  iam^tf 
A  pbyvciui  it  often  Mked,  which  it  met  wholcMaDc,  tea,  «*  nflec  f  Eiikff 
•fthetD,  made  Tcry  wrong,  mutt  be  injurioui;  both  ccroinly  n^cadik 
iDclinatiod  to  aleep,  tnd  impede  digncion.  Tei  or  coScc,  of  wAaat 
■trevph.and  dnnl  with  dlKretioo,  ii  foiiDd  by  ei}>erien<e  McoOy  ta  dK 
hsattn  cMMitatfoa,  Old  ramkcn  w31  nnetintadnnkadowaiiAn' 
t*>>  tnd  dettroy  thereby  the  tone  of  their  Koisuhi.  Yooc^  Mnhcn  da 
■■Set  from  the  tune  cauK.  One  of  the  «aK  qMcdy  metboda  of  wokeBi^ 
the  Nomach  a,  to  onofcc  cigirn,  and  at  the  «me  tine  awill  t^  ar  eafc 
and  eat  an  enOmtoui  pile  of  tout,  iwinuning  m  butter.  Vehavcaiid- 
fody,  ihu  the  ob  of  the  mUti  WM,-to«iitt,  MA  the  Me,  te  lA  tav 
aad  fat  with  the  wiceiy  part  of  odt  food  i  but,  iBtach*'Mell,tteiBl"* 
dthcr  <pitont,orTlua>edi  and  the  inco^nlan*  aMaa-it  lA  t*  aea^beo* 
the  princ^  mean  of  iwimil»tioft  u  witbdnwB. 
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At  minds^  of  these  j^oi;^  to  Felin^ish  a  habit,  Tvhich,  yea 
JkapWii  recpiires  some  exertioo.  If  you  want  an,  excite- 
|iient|,l9ok  a^t  that  coiisumptive  y^ung  man,  whose  emaci- 
ated %ure  strikeSi  you  with  horror  ;  se^  his  forehead  co« 
irere4  with  drops  of  sweat ;  his  cheeks  painted  with  a  livid 
CTiaasoa  i  azid  his  ^jes  sunk  ^  his  pulse  quick  and  trenw* 
lous  I  his  nails  bending  over  the  ends  of  his  fingers ;  and 
the  fplsas  of  }^s  hands  dry,  and'  hot  to  the  touch.  His 
bre:^th  oSensiyei  quick,  and  laI]^ocious ;  his  cough  incessant^ 
scarcely  allowing  him  time  to  tell  you,  that  he  smoked 
cigarr^  without  i^i^mber ;  drank  brandy  and  water,  and 
winei  played  daily  on  the  flute  *  ;  and  coming  hosoie  one 
night  from  a  crowded  musical  meeting,  caught  cold  | 
which,  b^ing  neglected  brought  on  a  cough,  short  breath, 
expectoration  of  purulent  ma,ttery  and  lught  sweats;  which 
icon  hurried  him  on  to  what  you  seef. 

Of  the  seemlinesfi  or  decency  of  the  practice  of  smoking 
|ind  chiewiag  tobacco,  more  may  be  said,  tlian  you  will 
haye  patience  to  hear.  Boerhaave  observes,  that  ^  it  is 
allowed  by  the  universal  consent  of  the  more  civilized  na- 
^bns,  that  spitting  in  company  is  both  i^nmannerly  and 
nasty ;  insomuch,  that  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  East, 
it  was  held  in  the  highest  detestation  and  abhorrence  I''  A 
physician  should  never  use  tobacco  in  any  form,  as  some 
weak  patients  will  faint  at  the  smell  %• 

The  fashion  of  smoking  tobacco  was  introduced  into 
England,  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
The  custom  was  followed  by  almost  all  the  nobility  and 

high 

*  Playing  on  wind  inttraments,  as  well  &s  tinging,  arc  perniciout  to  per- 
aeot  preditpoted  to  consumption. 

f  Compare  this  with  Fothcrgill's  description  of  consumption  in  Lettsom'a 
edition  of  hit  works. 

The  custom  of  smoking  has  for  a  considerable  time  pan  been  totallf 
lianished  from  all  polite  companies  in  England.  It  is  there  confined  to  tM^ 
yems  and  alehouses. 
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ii^  officers  of  the  realm,  to  tfie.great  ditwti«f«ction  of  Ae 
fkstidioiis  montreh.    So  nnivennHy  preyaleiit  was  dns 
fashion,  diat  his  majestj  could  not  readilj  find  any  one  to 
write  or  preach  against  it.    Be  therefiore  wrote  m  tnct  Ua- 
seU>  which  he  entitled/^  A  coonter  Bksi  to  Tobacco,"  a 
.€oi>7  ^  which  woMj  be  seen  in  the  Ufaraiy  of  this  UniTrni- 
ty.    After  exposing  in  strong  langoage  the  onhealthiaea 
and  ofiensiveness  of  this  practice^  be  dknes  widi  this  njal 
coonter  blast  :-^^  It  is  «  cnstom  loathaome  to  the  cje, 
hatefiil  to  the  nose,  harmful  to  the  brai%  daingerous  to  the 
longs;  and,  in  the  black,  stinking  fame  thereof  netrest 
resembling  the  horrible  S^gian  smoke  of  the  pit  that  is 

bottornkssT^ 

To  condodeMiiT^— >The  moral,  to  be  deduced  firom  oar 
whole  LectBfei  is,  the  nece^tjr  of  avoiding  all  predisposing 
ckuses  to  nervous  disorders,  and  obviating  the  mnoie 
causes  of  consumption,  S^uit^  then,  this  pernicioos  habh, 
I  entreat  yon.— Take  aU  your  jcigarrs  and  tobacco,  and  in 
sonic 'calnii' evening  carry.them  on  tH-.the  common,  wad 
there  sacrifice  them  to  health,  deanliness,  and  decomm.— 
But  should  perversity  withstand  all  the  arguments  adduced, 
we  have  yet  one  in  reserve  that  is  irresistible  : — ^The  dan- 
gerous tendency  of  these  practices  no  one  can  doubt;  there* 
fore  abandon  the  custom,  lest  you  fierce  with  grit/ the  hecrft 
ef  ytair  affectionate  parents m 
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Prioccd  by  C.  Stewart,  EdiDburgh, 


